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dam,  British  Guiana;  and  Carl  Si*ha^for.  Porto  Alleirn\  Hnr/il: 
Synods  of  the  United  States,  Revs.  S.  K.  (Vhsonfonl,  W.  K.  Frirk. 
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^Taphs,  much  of  which  never  appeared  in  print  in  any  liiiiKunK*'. 
we  again  give  a  hearty  "thank  you."  In  tliin  coinnH'tion  wo 
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to  the  author  for  correction. 
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represents  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  honiiHplii'n'H,  with  flu' 
words  "The  Just  Shall  Live  by  Faith,''  on  tin*  hIcIi',  hiikk<'mI.  Hm- 
L-entral  thought  of  the  Reformation. 

The  volume  is  literally  packf*d  from  rovtT  to  ('(tvfv  with  noth 
inij  but  Lutheran  facts  and  fij^urfs,  whicli  will  Ix-  of  fur.rnmUttr 
interest  to  the  Christian  reader,  \)t'fnuH4:  Wwy  t#-ll  i,t  th«-  pnirlirjij 
work  of  "The  Kingdom  wliirji  is  not  of  this  world." 
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INTRODUCTION. 


**Ood  is  in  the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  he  moved:  Ood 
shall  help  her  J  and  thai  right  early. '^^  Can  words  be  found  more 
applicable  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  than  these? 
When  we  read  the  biography  of  Martin  Luther  and  the  history  of 
the  Beformation,  the  conviction  spontaneously  possesses  us  that 
God  was  in  the  very  midst  of  the  origin  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
So  a  careful  study  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  of  the  periods  of 
dead  Orthodoxy  and  Bationalisniy  clearly  proves  that  she  shall  not 
be  moved.  Bom  in  the  greatest  struggle  for  the  purity  of  the 
faith  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  she  never  fears  Scriptural 
controversy  but  rather  prospers  in  it,  and  in  her  doctrinal  devel- 
opment God  evidently  was  her  refuge  and  help. 

While  these  words  of  the  forty-sixth  Psalm,  commonly  called 
the  Luther  Psalm,  apply  to  the  origin,  history,  and  doctrinal 
development  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  they  may  be  considered 
with  equal  profit  in  connection  with  her  practical  work:  all  her 
mission  work,  home  and  foreign;  all  her  educational  efforts  in 
founding  parochial  schools  and  universities;  all  her  extensive 
charity  enterprises, — orphan  homes,  hospitals,  deaconess  insti- 
tutions. God  is  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  in  all  lands,  in  all  languages, 
and  in  all  synods.  The  author's  prayer  is  that  God  may  use  this 
volume  to  help  Lutherans  everywhere  to  appreciate  this  fact  and 
to  develop  a  stronger  faith  in  the  words,  "God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early." 

There  certainly  is  an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  universal. 
Territorially,  doctrinally,  and  in  spirit  and  method  of  Christian 
work  her  universality  cannot  be  doubted.  Her  catechism, 
confession  and  life  are  the  same  everywhere.  No  organization 
among  men,  rightly  understood,  is  a  stronger  unit    There  are 
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\*\hA  roiiHiHiH  why  no  l>«H»k  Iiuh  iip|M'iiriHl  in  tho  past  on  the  univer- 
Mnlity  «tul  i'«!ht»liiMty  of  <lu»  Ijiithoraii  Church  and  her  practical 
work.  While  < ravel inj;  in  Kuroinmn  Lutheran  countries  in  1881 
and  ISS'J  we  ransaekeil  lihrariert  f<»r  literature  and  statistics  on 
universal  liUtheranisni  and  ecndd  tind  nothing.  Twelve  years  of 
|Nilient  n^senreh  and  lalhir  have  l>een  ^iven  to  supply  this  irroat 
lack  in  liutlieran  literature,  and  the  story  of  this  Ikk^U  from  its 
conception  in  llelsiui^fors,  Finland,  twt*lvt»  years  aijro.  until 
it8  eouiph^tion.  proves  that  litnl  is  also  in  the  midst  of  it.  For,  in 
or\ler  that  the  liUtheran  Ohurch  may  do  her  full  sliare  in  the 
tSM\ version  of  the  world,  her  universidity  and  catholicity  must  be 
Ivtier  unders(\HHl  and  appreciatinl. 

l.l  rUKKAN    Om  KOH    KXTKNSIOX    AXl>    MoKE    FaITH. 

ll  has  Uvn  a  Messixl  privilel^^  anil  pleasurt^  to  Iv  active  in 
our  western  chuivh  work  now  eleven  yi:irs  fv'ur  yo^rs  as  the 
tt:>it  ^>rtstor  M  a  city  n;iss;iMi.  :u\d  seven  vi  :irs  :is  ::.o  rt- pris<?ntative 
of  the  Rvir^l  *^f  i^'^'.urkh  K\:eu>:en.  Pi-.riv.i:  :*:.:s  ::::-.c  :he  dark 
:ind  br*,»:V.t  s:*:cs  of  :V.e  work  V.svc  of:i  :i  :y\  r*  exiv  r:o:K^\i.  an 
:i;;s',>v;s  of  >^'v.*:*  ferws  the  vn^v.v.vV.ou  \:\.^',  v.-.T^-i-  ::::::cs  would 
Axij^kev.  :i  wn-A^er  ::^.:rrt^s:  ::\  :':'.«■  :v.\ss-.o:;  work  .  f  :;".o  L;::::i-ran 
Ohurvh  s:;»l  Vv";»:  :^\o?5'  ::;o:u\  \:\:o  :\5 r  S":%,"i:;:  ::vi>ur-t#. 

:  ^*V  '>fev».>  »«i,"Y  '\'s\:\  i%  :\i  l.%:\<'^.^%  ;r;v  ,/  fV-»?<-is/- 
^tKJiS'n  ,;.<  iKr  IvjsJ  A'.',  fov.r  forv/.s  w';..,;-.  iV-.^>:Av.:\>:v.  :..-.<  T^iru 
*r^-  v.»' :  ;\'.: :<;.".)  c-'^v.  -" « •.■.*.;;'..<.•.■.  >v.-..  vV. •  "  >-.v. .  Arv.. .v. . ?.'. .  .>:v.  <r.:d 
\.\\','':iVf.\'..>.\\\  AT\-  \:,"i  f^W  i\^::.\  '..i  SA"\:  ■; ;  .-;:. ;.:  .::  :r  ■;;  .i..«.:r:::e 

Av.v.v.v .  ■'.-.   t':'.,s'...v\    AV..*.   •.•.*.  o.-v.-k :  v. :  .  ■.  >^    ,-..i.s    "t  v.";    ^•.•:  :v.   ii.si 

f  *.'.;*;.. ^ •■■■>■"•.•.>  *:rv*v.i;  '.:>8> -"'^  v.^  <v  \'f  .•  .  sv:. '.;->5>  J* ;>..  .•.-•->•.;. v\ 
\t;-^r..x;.v.\\  '.,'ss  V-.V  V  «.v.  f.\:\  \  :.\-:"r.  >.:: .  \.::  --ssv  T.r,  r:.:'T& 
I. ;.;>.:  ■'*.;.    *?•.".    v.:.      C-^;">  *.• -a   :•-•.>*:        '•  .  ■•>.  •    s..     .■    <.  /. /isi    t,\\ 
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1  of  tln_^  world  is  in  Prut<-staiitisni,  ihv  lujpo  of 
itism  is  itt  Lutheranism.  It  in  thiB  third  clasg  who  are 
atcnditiij  the  Ohurch  of  the  Reformfttiou  so  suocessfally  in  the 
vn  11  Tliry  are  among  the  charter  m»Mn!5<?r8  of  new  c^ingnv 
;^'5ii  iQ^,  aud  ur©  not  ashamed  of  their  church  because  it  is  buihII 
nmi  weak,  Neitlier  society  nor  wealthy  honor  nor  friendshipj^  nor 
Haywirh  r  '  ui  move  them. 

t     Ji  more  faith  in  our  Lutheran  peoph, — ^We  mean 

all  oar  pi?ople,  irrespective  of  language,  nationality,  pn*vious  or 

tidiUon;  those  who  have  been  baptized  and  confirmed 

ran    altars,     **Our    people*'   they   are   because  of  like 

precious  faith.     It  matters  not  how  foreign  their  dress,  manners 

And  speech  may  be,  for  we  are  often  deceived  by  h>oking  on  the 

cmtwanl  apijearance.     Lutheranism  knows  no  high  or  low  church, 

00  ftristocrattc,  social   or  mammon  distinctions,  for  we  are  all 

juitified  by  faith  in  Christ  without  the  works  of  the  law.     Before 

Itasot  yemrs  what  population  in  America  was  neglected  religiously 

Hfeofe  than  the  Lutherans?    Conflequently  many  of  our  members 

*      -ly  days  are  found  now  in  other  churches.     The  Lutheran 

h  may  well  thank  God  for  the  open  door  to  shepherd  the 

iimnende  Geminn  and  Scandinavian   immigrant  population  and 

their  '      u    They  are  an  industrious,  honest  and  prosperous 

people,  vhile  we  have  faith  in  Lutheran  doctrine,  Lutheran 

worship,  Lutheran  schools,  and  everything  that  is  truly  Lutheran, 

faith  in  Lutheran  blood— blooii  thnt  has  been 

j       uer^s  catechism  and  the  Augsburg  C^uifession,  the 

'  who  triumphantly  fought  the  battles  of  the  Reformation, 

^^  '        ^'     iV  War,  and  of  Rationalisiu,     Let  us  throw  our- 

^  '      ^e  people  and  stir  their  Martin  Luther,  Gustavus 

liiiia  blood,  and  by  the  mighty  power  of  self-help  they  will 
a  gnmd  work  for  God  and    humanity   on  this  free 
ii  soil  I    Surely  our  faith  in  the  possible  future  of  these 
Its  in  America  should  be  increased. 

'      ight  in  connection   with  the  relation  of   those 

tension  ond  prosj^erity  of  the  Church  of  JesuH 

\  la  the  fact  that  they  are  found  in  all  parts  of  our  bind,  a 

'  us  if  we  f*>lIow  them,  and  of  loss — great  Ljss — if 

i  the  blessings  of  the  Church  to  them.     Tht»ugh 

ipnm  difffrreui  eountriest  of  many  languages,  of  various  synods, 

and  aeatterod  far  from  one  another,  we  all  have  the  same  catechism 

nod  llii>  Snmu  Augsbnrg  Confession,  and  can  heartily  sing  '^ blest 

b»  tlie  tie  that  UtkdBJ^ 
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S.  We  need  more  faith  in  the  mission  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
English  language. — Not  that  English  Lutheranism  is  different  or 
better  than  the  German  or  any  other — no,  not  at  all;  but  because 
every  foreign  language  in  this  country  must  inevitably  give  place 
to  the  English.  If  Lutheranism,  amid  the  sect  zeal  and  all  the 
infidel  and  un-Lutheran  tendencies  in  this  nation,  would  vanish 
in  the  transition  of  language  and  not  be  able  to  gain  an  existence 
in  English,  or  if  an  existence,  it  should  be  bom  a  weakling  to  die 
in  early  life,  interest  in  our  Church  Extension  cause  would  soon 
grow  in  the  opposite  direction  from  which  it  is  at  present  The 
history,  however,  of  the  General  Synod,  the  United  Synod  in  the 
South,  the  General  Council,  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  Swedish  and 
Norwegian  Synods,  and  in  short  of  all  the  Lutheran  bodies 
publishing,  educating,  and  preaching  in  English,  clearly  proves 
that  English  Lutheranism  is  a  young  religious  giant  in  this  land 
just  developing  into  strength.  These  foreign  Lutheran  churches, 
multiplying  so  rapidly  all  over  this  country,  will  not  die  with  their 
languages.  All  honor  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  the  pioneers 
and  strength  of  English  Lutheranism  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
— and  in  the  world — for  their  contribution  in  money  and  labor  in 
laying  the  foundations  so  well!  The  other  nationalities  have  as 
yet  added  com^^aratively  little  to  English  Lutheranism,  but  with 
such  a  good  start  and  example  they,  no  doubt,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  may  do  even  better  than  the  Pennsylvania  Germans. 

HiGHEB  Morn'ES  ik  Lutheban  Chubch  Extension  Wobk. 

Why  are  our  congregations,  Sunday  schools,  pastors,  church 
officers  and  members  asked  to  give  to  Church  Extension?  The 
answer  comes  readily  to  each  one,  viz:  to  help  buy  more  lots  and 
build  more  churches.  But  why  are  we  so  zealous  in  this  buying  and 
building  activity?  For  the  purpose  of  business  speculation?  No. 
To  help  to  boom  some  new  town  or  late  addition  to  a  growing  city? 
By  no  means.  In  order  that  we  may  boast  in  ourselves  by  being 
able  to  say  that  the  Lutherans  of  our  synod  have  the  finest  church 
in  the  community?  Again  the  answer  is  a  hearty  no.  Then  in 
onler  that  we  may  glory  with  a  party  spirit  in  our  success  just 
because  it  is  ours?  Again  the  emphatic  no  must  be  the  reply. 
Tliere  are  nobler  incentives  to  move  us  to  g^ve  more  liberally  to 
this  work,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  work  of  God. 

1,  We  should  give  Uberallg  because  these  new  churches  will 
help  to  extend  the  truest  and  fullest  expression  of  the  best  thing 
in  the  v>orld. — Is  not  this  saying  too  much?    We  think  not.    Let 
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It  is  n  £>roix)6itioa  relating  to  the  highest  or  religious 
worlcL  E\idently  there  is  far  more  religion  on  the  earth  than 
nwtny  people  Buppoee.  The  enlightofied  nations  tinuly  believe 
that  of  all  religions  the  Christian  is  the  best.  But  this  has  taken 
two  eipn*asions,  the  CHtholic  and  the  Protestant.  Of  these  two, 
f;  vever»  we  eonscientioasly  pronounce  the  Protestant  the  better. 
But  a^in,  Protestantism  has  taken  different  tendencies,  the 
Lutheran  and  the  Reformed  But  as  Lutherans  we  are  not  at  all  in 
uncertainty  as  to  which  is  the  better  of  these  tw*i.  It  follows, 
ihorpfore,  that  for  os  Lutheranism  is  the  best  development  of 
Chrigtianity  and  in  our  mission  work  we  iissist  in  spreading  and 
in  efitablishing  the  truest  and  fullest  expression  of  the  best  thing 
^  vrn  to  mankind.  Dr.  C.  A.  Stork  once  happily  intimated  that 
i  the  final  tlieology  of  the  world  is  written  the  Lutherans  will 
itave  ill©  least  to  correct  The  growing  conviction  that  we  are 
ihtm  luring  to  our  fellow-men  the  best  of  the  best  is  an  inspiration 
to  our  workers  on  the  western  prairies,  through  the  Kocky 
mountaioa  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  where  so  many  strange  and 
mtsiiand  religious  developments  must  give  way  to  something 
h^nlthier.  Should  one  be  less  active  in  disseminating  our  true 
1  lings  there  than  the  Mormons,  LTnitarmns,  Adventists,  etc., 
Kiv  in  ecattering  their  false  doctrines? 

This  is  not  a  complicated  undertaking.     It  is  rather  simple 

nod  consista  in  erecting  more  Lutheran  pulpits  and  altars  whereby 

Uie  holy  means  of  grace,  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and  the 

administration  of  the  Holy  Sacraments,  are  permanently  estab- 

d,  whert>  formerly  they  were  not.     Man  ia  saved  by  grace 

%    This  grace  comes  to  the  immortal  soul  through  means, 

h  have  lieen  instituted  not  by  man  but  by  the  living  God 

elf.    A  building,  even  if  it  be  spired  gothic,  that  has  no 

'     r  altar,  cannot  be  properly  called  a  Christian  church.     On 

^r   hand,  however  humble  the  building  may  be,  if  th*% 

•trnitiHl  pulpit  and  altar  are  there  it  is  a  church. 

'^   -  '*    <rdii  call  for  augmented  funds  to  aid  in  erecting  many 

mnt*  an  pulpits  and  altars  (rather  than  a  few  fine  l>uilding8) 

in  oar  land^  in  order  that  they  may  minister  of  the  best  to  the 

:•     I — hi^ii  multitudes  who  are  born,  baptized  and  confirmed  aa 

IS.     The  Church  ia  indeed  to  hdx)r  for  the  conversion  of 

i:  :i*-nH  bat  fthe  is  also  to  talca  tender  care  of  her  own.     Head  in 

:  I.  seronteenth  chapter  of  St.  John  how  Christ  was  interested  in 

ni.-f  own.     The  question  comes  are  we  as  Lutherans  sufficientlj 

e<iDi3eni£!d  about  the  welfare  of  our  own?    Constantly  we  meet 
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individoalfiy  families  and  Bettlements  of  our  precious  faith  in  the 
far  west  who  never  saw  a  Lutheran  minister  since  they  are  in  their 
new  homes;  their  children  five  to  ten  years  of  age  unbaptized,  and 
some  of  their  number  having  departed  this  life,  whose  last  and 
dying  wish  was  that  their  church,  which  baptized  and  confirmed 
them,  might  be  by  their  side  to  give  them  the  holy  communion. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  dying  thus  in  our  wonderful 
Lutheran  dispersion  is  larger  than  many  realize.  The  incentive 
to  g^ve  our  own  the  means  of  grace  and  through  them  the  same  to 
others  should  move  us  to  offer  willingly.  Some  of  our  people  are 
untrue  to  their  Church,  but  is  their  Church  as  loyal  to  her  own  as 
she  ought  to  be?  The  excuse  may  be  they  should  have  staid  at 
home  or  not  settled  where  they  did.  They  are  where  they  are  in 
the  providence  of  God,  and  their  church  should  go  wherever  her 
people  make  a  home. 

2.  We  should  give  bountifully  because  these  prospective 
churches  will  stand  for  the  defense  of  Lutheranism  and  of  Prot- 
estantism.— True,  some  may  be  destrcjyed  by  fire,  storm  or  age,  but 
others  will  take  their  place.  It  is  soldom  that  even  a  Lutheran 
preaching-station  when  once  started  is  abandoned,  and  it  is  still 
more  rare  that  our  consecrated  temples  are  turned  to  other  uses. 

A  cultured  lady  after  being  m  America  twenty  years  visited 
her  old  home  In  Germany.  On  the  first  Sunday  morning  the 
church  bell,  familiar  from  childhood,  brought  to  her  many  pleasant 
memories.  After  beholding  the  old  stately  stone  structure  and 
listening  to  a  sermon  full  of  Christ  by  the  pastor  who  confirmed 
her,  amid  tears  of  joy  the  thought  came,  has  this  almost-forgotten 
building  been  standing  here  these  twt^nty  years  doing  this  same 
blessed  work  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  for  which  it  was  dedicated? 
Yes,  my  friend,  we  may  emigrate  or  be  gathered  to  the  place  of 
our  fathers,  but  those  temples  of  the  living  God  stand  for  our 
Lutheranism  and  our  Protestantism  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  course  of  her  history 
has  had  hard  struggles  to  maintain  herself  against  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition,  the  Thirty  Years'  War- 
Rationalism,  the  flesh,  the  world  and  the  devil,  and  these  are  still 
her  open  and  threatening  enemies,  not  merely  over  in  Europe  but 
here  in  America.  Lutheranism  and  Protestantism,  embodying 
the  hope  of  the  world,  are  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  these 
new  churches.  We  may  well  give  our  money  for  the  cause  for 
which  so  many  have  given  their  lives  in  service  and  in  battle.  In 
the  times  of  peace  we  may  utter  the  same  prayer  Gustavua 
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StiB  did  on  ihf>  battle  field  of  Lutzen,  "  Jeeus,  Jesui^,  lei  us 
\  this  day  for  Thy  holy  name." 

We  should  cheerfuUt/  give  because  these  new  churches 

rale  with  Chrtsttayi  Charity, — We  mean  charity 

1  _.    ly  Christian.     They  will  also  advoeate  ''that  it  is 

I  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.'^    Jesus  was  not  only  a  great 

■  ivy  but  he  was  hIso  r  j^reat  di8penser  of  charity.    So  is 

ireh.    Mankind  is  as  needy  of  the  ^reateiit  thing  in  the 

tM  ia-dtiy  as  it  was  when  Clirist  walked  in  Galilee.    The  present 

^ »  concentration  and  syndicates  seem  to  indicate  that 

iH  mure  Christian  charity  will  be  needed  than  iu  the 

peai    There  is  much  Bu-calle<l  charity,  but  how  little  is  done 

F  Christ/'    Whatever  judgment  may  exist  in 

in  Lutheran  countries  every  informed  Prot- 

itAot  wishes  a  G<xl*speed  to  the  efforts  to  introduce  their  inner 

:>n  and  charity  work  into  the  American  churches.    This  is 

done  slowly  and  the  indications  are  that  Wichern^s  and 

Fliedner  s  spirit  will  yet  penetrate  American  Protestantism, 

General  Plan. 

The  following,  which  was  sent  in  circular  form  to  all  lands 
I'ler  to  gather  the  latest  and  most  reliable  inform- 
itl  plan  of  the  book,  and  represents  the  different 
topics  la  be  considered  for  each  country  or  synod: 

L     Parochial. — Total  number  of  ministers,  churches,  cora- 
auiucant  memlx^rs,  baptized  members,  annual  confirmations  and 
ier  mtniaterial  acts;  benevolent  offerings  for  foreign  and  home 
Viirch  extension,  education  and  charity,  support  of  the 
'*  of  church  property,  state  of  religion,  parish  work,  etc. 
Education. — Condensed  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the 
'        '  '-       lay  Schools,  Academies,  Gymnasiums,  Univer- 

y  Education  of  students  for  the  ministry. 
Charity, — ^The  statistics  and   manner  of    work    of    the 
T*  'T  ^iMtals,  Orphanages,  Homes  for  the  Poor 

uls.  Industrial  Institutions,  Prison  Work. 
Home  Missions. — ^The  work  of  the  Provincial  and  City 
h    Extensioa,  Misaions   among    the  Freedmen, 
nnonsj  Women's  Societies,  etc. 
Diaspora  Jfiaaians.— Gnstavus  Adolphus  Societies,  Luth- 
jrd's  Tre.i-     '       Seamen  and  Emigrant  Missions,  etc. 
Foreign  i^,— History,  work,  statistics,  etc. 

MeligioM  Literature. — Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  etc. 


Lutherans  in  All  Lands. 


LUTHERANISM  IN  MOTION. 


Tbese  words  do  not  rob  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  glory  of 
her  Mary-Uktf  spirit  They  are  a  true  expreBsion  of  it.  The  very 
*  '  '  V  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  and  eaggeet  inquiry* 
Lutherans  in  all  lands?  Yes,  and  they  have  not 
jtun  ArciTed,  ready  to  experiment,  but  they  have  been  there  for 
mmij  jenni— strong,  active  and  quite  well  organized.  How  has 
thii  come  alxiat?  is  an  interesting  question  which  these  pages 
propoee  to  *nswi*r. 

It  Wa^  '"-hedby  three  distinct  movements*    The  first 

WHS  tliiit  •  i    rination  among  the  highest  civilized  nations; 

tb©  Beccdid,  that  of  Foreign  Missions  among  the  heathen  tribes; 
tod  f'  ■'  *  '?mt  of  Emigration  into  Catholic,  Mohammedan, 
Pi^i,  •-  especially  into  unsettled  countries.     The  first 

was  Uk^  tnotioii  of  the  dcctrines»  the  second  of  the  preachers  of 
tfaciee  dixririii  1   the  third  of  the  laify  who  believed   those 

t4^^bioKS«     1  1 1  on,  Evangel ization  and  Colonization. 

1.    The  Kefobmation  Movement. 
IL     The  Foreign*  Missionary  Movekjent, 
nr.    The  Emiobation,  or  Diaspora  Movement. 

l^^r  ih^  T^^^fArmation  Imtheranism^  a  higher  and  purer  type  of 

lU^  up  in  Roman  Catholic  countries;  by  Foreign 

rtiation  teachings  were  brought  to  the  heathen 

.,*^   ..-,^.    p;ikIs;    and   by    Emigration,  or  the  Diaspora, 

•t  tbemdelves«  gathered  into  C'Ongregations  from  the  Cath- 

'  scattered  by  various  means  into  all 

:...!,  :   .    ..       .^iuuzation  of  new  congregations  of  the 

j^  Confesaion. 


,>  :/,THh?A\5  IS  ALL  LAM& 

7>>rr«!  jt*,  i^TUh\/k..  lyA  &  JjzizjeiT^tik  co&zreg&tioc  ^o  be  faasd 
w'v>iM?  'yr;;fift  ^MiiZjA  ^^  tmoed  to  c«ie  of  these  tiir&e  moTements. 
it  M,  tf,^rf*'/r<:,  »iiifr  is  folio-wing'  in  tLi«  work  tibe  development  of 
If^  l^jUi^THfi  ChuT<:h  in  nil  l&iidn  to  hare  onr  eyes  turned  Bome- 
iAh«t  V^  th«$  tiiuTh  nod  lf:isim  L<rlpfTil  leaeons.  for.  as  the  Lutheran 
^'/:i*n*\i  hhM  l^^Ti  *fi^hlihh^l  among  all  nations  by  these  three 
isiirHhHf  IK/,  i»«^  ^-li^'v^f,  it  will  be  further  extended  and  better 
t^Ui\A]Hh"^i  by  tLe  B«rnf;«  Reformation  is  needed  in  Catholic 
'^funirU-n  1/Ml«y;  th^;  heathen  population  is  increasing  almost 
tHMU-r  than  it  in  )f*'.'mi^  christianized,  and  Lutherans  are  emigrating 
Hiifl  rif J(^rMling  4'A*:ry  der;ade  in  larger  numbera 

hutitt^rHuiHsn  is  self-eztenisive.  Christianity  started  in  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  money,  ix>litical  or  any  organized  assist* 
nnt'^i  find  ift'TiftduhU-il  itself  by  virtue  of  the  power  of  its  own  merit 
in  njAU^  of  wuch  and  vari<^  opposition,  which  sought  its  death. 
liiithf^raniKm  has  a  similar  origin  and  history.  Luther,  itsfonnder, 
hUm9i\  alon<',  i>fK>r,  and  without  social  prestige  and  systematic  or- 
K»ni/fition  u])im  which  wmui  def^end  so  much;  and  notwithstand- 
ing rofHf  and  KnifxTor,  J<fHuitand  soldier,  sought  the  young  child^s 
lifn,  liiithiTnniHm  has  Ix^on  cHtablished  in  every  country  in  the 
world;  tmi  by  virtuo  of  anything  without  itself ,  but  alone  by  vir- 
tno  of  ilin  li*iiv«n  of  H(4f-('xt4fnHion  within  itself. 

Mitny  pliil<>Hf)phi(*H  an<l  relif^ionB,  theories  and  isms,  have 
MpriniK  up  ill  iln^  world  and  have  died.  Others  are  decaying. 
Wli>'Y  'Dm  lN»Ht  r<*iiHon,  pcrhRps,  that  can  be  given  is,  that  they 
wi'n*  triiMJ  hy  Tinin  and  wiTi^  found  worthy  of  death.  Thus,  many 
lliinKM  ninihit  bo  i«\t(MultKl  ovi»r  nuich  territory  nor  projected  very 
fur  inl4i  iho  fntiin*.  It.  mnflt*r8  not  how  much  wealth,  social  pres- 
ti^tt,  |Niliti(*fil  infliioiuM^  and  organized  system  there  may  be  to 
hn«  k  (Ih'in,  thry  havi«  not  tho  [Hiwor  of  n^sistance  and  endurance 
within  th(MnH«»IvoH  in  onh^r  to  livo, 

ll  in  not  H<»,  ho\vovt»r,  with  Luthoranism.  No,  for  we  believe 
tl  \viir4  Uirn  with  vitnlily  HutVuMcnt  to  thrust  itself  over  all  lands 
luiil  llii*ou^h  all  tiint'.  It  has  o  I  on  ion  ts  of  strength  stronger  than 
all  Iho  unitotl  opfHtNition  thai  oan  \h}  arravinl  against  it  It  stands 
flnnoMt  \\hon  it  rolion  tui  it8  own  iuhoront  nioriu  It  seems  most 
l>oautif\ii  whon  it  k(V|w  ooiu)\any  with  itsolf.  Trying  the  main 
rtti^'NM,  iu«  it  «hH>H,  U|Hm  sin  and  irraoo.  l^hrist  and  faith,  and  thus 
luoohUf;  tho  iloo|vM  waut^t  in  tho  iuunan  brtvist,  no  system  of 
ivh^iou  iM'  luoialrt  is  oaM(T  to  ovtond  ar.d  ix'nuaneutly  establish. 
Tho  imMuisos  iii\t»«  in  i^xvl's  won!  for  Iho  oxTonaiou  of  Christian* 
\i\  oan  j«stJ>  U»  Appr^>priat<Hl  by  tho  l.uihorAua. 
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With  a  desire  to  do  something  to  assist  iu  awakening  a  deeper 
?md  more  Kencml  interest  in  the  <^xtension  of  the  Evangelical  Luth- 
tm  Church  in  the  world  by  all  three  means  here  mentioned,  we 
now,  in  the  name  of  God  and  for  the  glory  of  His  Chnrchj  enter 
opcm  oor  task. 

THE  REFORMATION  MOVEMENT. 


The  German  Beforoiation  was  the  origin  of  Lutheranism  and  the 
fifst  mavemeDt  tosprea*!  it  The  eparkia  from  Lnther*B  hammer  at 
Witifiiiberg  kindled  a  light  that  could  not  be  placed  under  a  bushel 
It  ftashed  over  the  cjuiet  village  of  Wittenl>ei^,  through  all 
Saxony,  bom  city  to  city,  and  from  one  province  to  another  until 
M  Qermany  was  ablaze.  Every  nation  heard  the  noise  and  looked 
tkis  way  and  saw  a  great  light.  What  a  scene  Wittenberg  iiniver* 
•ity  preeents  t  Students  of  inquiry  and  conviction,  of  all  languages 
and  froEn  all  countries  constantly  arriving  to  see  and  hear  for 
t.  '     <j  and  have  personal  contact  with  the  spirit  and  doctrine 

i-i  r  and  Melancbthon!    They  heard  their  lectures,  read  their 

many  writings,  asked  questions  and  had  their  doubts  removed ;  were 
ttlfaiiaed  by  contact  with  students  from  other  landsi  where  the  fire 
wm  baming;  received  new  inspiration  in  the  study  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures;  wrote  themselves  and  translated  the  works  of  their  pre- 
irr  "  It  own  languages.  Fully  grounded  in  the  evan- 
do  ,  and  graduating   from   this,  the  most  practical 

liieolo^c&l  seminary^  they  return  home  to  introduce  or  strengthen 
tba  mcrvemeot  thereby  pro<laiming,  writing  and  publishing,  ever 
keeping  posted  as  to  how  their  beloved  cause  prospered  at  the  iiimi 
maUr  of  Iiuthermnism*  So  rapid  did  the  light  spread  in  this  slow 
Ei-  *  fi!§  early  nr  :^.  .  Iddle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  had  pen- 
ri  *irly  all  '  atries  of  Europe  and  reached  beyoud* 

Starting  in  Electoral  Saxony  Lutheranism  first  reached  Hesse; 

A<«  it  Iriomphed  in  East  Friesland  as  early  as  1519;  in  Treptow, 

PnnrtBerama*  under  Bugenhagen  1520;  Silesia,  first  in  Brealau, 

SHrnbnrg  under  Pastors  Besler^  Poemer  and  Osiander,  1522; 

arg  under  Pastor  Slueter,  of  Roet^x'k,  1523;  Frankfurt 

2ti;  Strassburg,  under  Hedio,  Capito  and  Bucer,   1523; 

-burg,  under  Amsdorf,  1524;  Ulm,  1524;  in  Bremen  all  the 

!ie8  except  the  cathedral  had   Lutheran  preachers  in  1525; 

nbnnr  and  Brunswick,  both  under  Bugenhagen,  1528'  Anhalt, 

tphalia,  1532  to  1534;  much  being  accomplished  in  the 

4t«  Dj  LutJier'fi  hymns;  the  Kingdom  of  Wuorttemburg,  through 
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the  thaologians  Bre&z,  Bclmepf  and  Blaurer,  1534;  Saxony,  in 
Ijeipmc  mnd  Dresden,  1539;  Brandenburg,  Nov.  1st,  1539,  the  com- 
xnnnion  ^ma  given  the  first  time  in  both  kinds  at  Spiindau  to 
Prince  Joachim  and  his  whole  court. 

In  every  direction  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Germany  Evan- 
gdiral  Lotberanism  was  planted  with  similar  rapidity  and  sneoess* 
In  Pnjseis,  the  seat  of  the  Prussian  Knights,  1525;  in  Sweden  it 
gained  the  ascendency  in  1527;  in  Denmark  and  Norway 
in  1537;  in  Iceland,  1551;  in  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  Bnssia* 
it  entered  in  1520,  and  its  triumph  was  complete  in  1539, 
■ad  ten  years  later  also  in  Courland^  Russia.  It  gained  a 
tooting  in  Transylvania  1557;  in  Poland  1573;  in  Hungary 
1006;  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  1609,  Luther's  writings  were 
eagerly  read  in  Vienna  as   early  as  1520,  and  in    1528    more 

En  half  of  the  nobility  of  the  archduchy  of  Austria  were 
.ncFMtu*aIj  and  Lutheran  professors  were  appointed  in  the 
y  of  Vienna.  In  England  Luther's  writings  were  early 
(^ulated*  for  in  1522  King  Henry  VIII  wrote  against  them.  So 
Scotland,  for  in  1525  the  Parliament  legislated  to  keep  them  out 
oJ  the  oountry.  In  1535  King  Henry  VIII  introduced  the  Befor- 
mtioQ  into  Ireland.  France,  in  1523,  had  many  followers  of 
LiOior*  So  also  Spain*  The  book  dealers  of  Italy  had  an  ex- 
tasifft  demand  for  the  works  from  La  therms  pen  as  early  as  1519. 
Ih*  fint  martyrs  of  the  Lutheran  faith  were  led  to  the 
ittb  in  Holland,  at  Antwerp,  1523,  Copies  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fisiim  in  Greek  were  brought  to  Constantinople  in  1559  and  again 
ial573w 

In  some  countries  Lutheranism  was  almost  utterly  suppressed 

byCttholic  persecntiout  in  others,  where  it  holds  an  honorable  posi- 

tiiia  iiMlay,  it  was  restricted,  while  in  other  countries  it  has  re- 

tiiiwd  to  the  present  the  supremacy  gained  during  the  Reformation. 

Lutheranism  at  the  time  of  its  origin  spread  faster  and  farther 

1  fuiv  nH.er  movement  for  man^s  welfare  ever  did,  either  before 

r^  I  .       Ui  the  ninety-five  theses  a  contemporary  says:   "In  a 

"^i  t  they  were  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  in  four  weeks 

•^rsed  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom,  as  if  the  very 

^   _  :  .       L^n  their  messengers,  and  had  placed  them  before  the 

ftfoe  of  all  men*^    This  was  not  a  meteor  in  the  darkness  of  this 

voclil,  a  bright  flash,  soon  to  go  out     It  was  rather  the  uneclips- 

iDf  of  the  very  snn  itselL    The  other  writings,  sermons,  and  tracts 

of  Lothi^r  and  the  reformers  received  a  similar  welcome  in  all 

pula  at  the  civilised  world*    Even  thirteen  years  later  Luther- 
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anism  was  in  the  same  mighty  motion  when  it  took  its  permanent 
written  form  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  which  exerted  a 
prodigious  influence  in  its  favor,  not  only  among  the  great  of 
Church  and'  State  there  assembled,  but  in  that  it  was  in  haste  cir- 
culated in  the  German  and  Latin  languages  and  translated  into 
Hebrew,  Greek,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Finnish,  Italian,  Belgic,  Sclavonic  and  English.  The  Scriptares 
and  the  Catechism  had  a  similar  reception.  Lutherans  in  those 
days  read,  they  were  interested  in  tract  work,  and  the  Church 
leaders  believed  in  printer's  ink. 

Luther's  battle  hymn,  "Ein  Feste  Burg  1st  Unser  Gott,**  and 
the  Reformation  hymns  and  music  contributed  largely  to  give 
velocity  and  momentum,  extensive  and  intensive,  to  this  glorious 
moving  of  God  among  the  nations. 

Dr.  Kurtz,  speaking  of  the  excellence,  power  and  spirituality 
of  the  German  Church  songs  of  the  Beformation  era,  says:  "The 
sacred  poetry  of  the  Church  is  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran 
people,  and  has  accomplished  even  more  than  preaching  for  ex- 
tending  and  deepening  the  Christian  life  of  the  evangelical  church. 
No  sooner  had  a  sacred  song  of  this  sort  burst  forth  from  the 
poet's  heart  than  it  was  everywhere  taken  up  by  the  Christian 
people  of  the  land,  and  became  familiar  lo  every  lip.  It  found  en- 
trance into  all  houses  and  churches,  was  sung  before  the  doors,  in 
the  workshops,  in  the  market-places,  streets,  fields,  and  won,  at  a 
single  blow,  whole  cities  to  the  evangelical  faith." 

Let  us  here  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the  same  learned 
Church  historian  as  to  the  results  or  fruits  of  these  teachings.  He 
says:  "The  Christian  life  of  the  people  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
combined  deep,  penitential  earnestness  and  a  joyfully  confident 
consciousness  of  justification  by  faith,  with  the  most  nobly  stead- 
fast cheerfulness  and  heartiness  natural  to  the  German  citizen. 
Faithful  attention  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  their  people,  vigor- 
ous,  ethical  preaching,  and  zealous  efforts  to  promote  the  instruction 
of  the  young  on  the  part  of  their  pastors,  created  among  them  a 
healthy  and  hearty  fear  of  God,  without  the  application  of  any  very 
severe  system  of  church  discipline,  a  thorough  and  genuine  at- 
tachment to  the  church,  strict  morality  in  domestic  life,  and  joyful 
submission  to  civil  authority." 

Lutheranism  reigned  supreme  and  stood  alone  as  the  only 
Beformation  influence  in  Germany  from  the  above  dates  (or  rather 
from  1517)  for  nearly  half  a  century,  until  1560,  when  Elector 
Frederick  III,  of  the  Palatinate,  became  the  first  prominent  German 
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Beformed  and  had  Ursinua  and  Olevianus  to  prepai*e  the 
Haidetbeyg  Catechism,  which  waa  approved  December,  1562. 
Maorice,  landgrave  of  Hease-Cassel,  was  the  second,  and  joined 
l'  f  rined  communion  in  1504.  In  AnhHlfe  tho  attachment  to 
thon  helped  the  introduction  of  CHlvinism,  and  Niiseau, 
becaiisa  of  its  relation  to  the  House  of  Orange,  adopted  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  John  Sigismiind,  Elector  of  Brandenburg^ 
Christmaa  day,  l(il3,  received  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Court 
Cbareli  of  Berlin  according  to  the  Calvinistic  ritual.  The  over* 
whalming  majority  of  the  country,  however,  remained  Lutheran 
tab^re.  These  were  the  important  Reformed  influencea  in 
Qennany* 

While  tra%*eling,  in  1882,  in  Porainerania  and  other  German 

fffovincos,  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  '^United  Church''  movement^ 

and  the  answer  was  received,  'Hn  moat  parts  of  Germany  there  ma$ 

MUjtg  h^e  to  unite,  all  were  Lutherans  l>efore  1S17,  and  such  they 

ire  today/'     This  is  the  general  sentiment     At  the  meeting  held 

in  Harbnrg  in  August,  1684,  to  form  a  confederation  of  the  vari* 

oils  Eeformed  churches,  it  was  learned  that  one  and  a  half  million 

mmh   witii  about  800  congregations  included  all  the  Reformed 

poptiUtian  in  Germany.     This  is  a  small  per  cent,  of  its  Protest* 

nitA.    Germans  among  the  Palatioate  immigrant  descendants  in 

Penosylvania    naturally  eappose  the  Reformed  Church  in  Ger- 

mtny  is  mach  stronger  than  it  really  is.    Notwithstanding  the 

eflorte  of  the  Catholics,  the  Reformed,  American  sect^zeal,  infi- 

«Wity,  rationalism  and  unscriptural  union,  Germany  has  not  lost 

its  Lutheran  glory,  numbering  at  present  more  than  half  of  the 

lAtberans  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  significant  Providence  that  Lutherauism,  or  the  Refor- 

mitiaD,  originated  not  only  as  it  did,  but  where  it  did.     It  did  not 

ftart  r  i  ^      !  somewhere,  nor  along  the  coast  of  a  continent,  but 

8itii  oaxony,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  the  very  central 

Qfition  of  Europe,  the  most  enlightened  grand  division  of  the  earth* 

fiid  it  been  otherwise,  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  have 

petietrati«d  the  interior  and  the  other  side  of  the  continent     It  wab 

u  tao  importatioa,  but  native  born  on  German  soil.    Flashing 

•i.-vt  in  tl     -    ■     if>r*  the  light  soon  reached  the  outer  borders  in 

tivery  ili  north,  we6t«  east  and  south,  and  went  even  be- 

V  id  thi)  continent    Its  impression  on  all  the  European  nations 

cf  \h'i(^.  times  was  so  great  that  its  influence  has  come  to  us  and  is 

J»iilin«^l  til  go  on  to  the  end  of  time.     In  the  various  countries, 

i  thorn  dominantly  Roman  Catholic,  their  chronicles  force  the 
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convictioii  that  this  movement  was  to  be   for  all   nations  and 
tongnes — a  world-reformation. 

God  chose  the  nationality  as  well  as  the  territory.  Hnman 
judgment  now  agrees  that  no  other  nation  wonld  have  been  better 
fitted  to  originate  and  defend  this  cause.  One  wisely  says,  "Hhe 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  enervated  by  sensuality  and  yioe,  God 
chose  the  Germans  with  their  pure  and  strong  religions  suscepti- 
bilities to  be  the  vessel  for  the  preservation  of  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine."  Alongside  of  this  statement  we  will  place  another  just 
as  true,  '^that  at  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Beformation  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  most  uncultivated  of  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  Since  the  Beformation  they  have  become  the  best 
educated  of  all." 

The  hand  of  God  is  also  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lutheran  Beformation  maintained  itseLE.  It  is  easy  often  to  com- 
mence a  work  but  difficult  to  continue  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  maintained 
Protestantism  pure  and  strong  on  a  peninsula  or  an  island  as  Great 
Britain,  but  there,  on  German  ground,  in  the  very  center  of  en- 
lightened Europe,  it  has  lived  and  prospered  through  more  than 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Catholic 
powers:  on  the  Northeast  by  Greek  Catholic  Bussia,  on  the 
southeast  by  Boman  Catholic  Austria,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  the 
home  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  west  by  Catholic  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal  There,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  Lutheran  Germany 
stands  almost  alone  upholding  the  banner  of  Protestantism  in  its 
weakest  and  darkest  days  when  the  two  great  English  Protestant 
nations  were  not  what  they  are  to-day,  for  American  civilization 
and  England's  greatness  did  not  exist  For  decades  the  desti- 
nies of  Protestantism  were  wrapped  up  in  Lutheranism,  for 
they  were  synonomou& 

This  regenerating,  purifying  influence,  it  is  true,  was  partly 
suppressed  in  certain  sections,  but  never  without  a  fierce  struggle, 
and  in  some  countries  there  are  underground  hidden  roots  which  in 
due  time  may  germinate  and  bear  fruit.  The  Beformation 
awakened  a  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church  under  the 
Jesuits,  the  inquisition,  and  political  intrigue,  which  was  ably  met 
This  fact  and  the  theological  battles,  as  well  as  the  wars  of  the 
sword,  prove  that  Lutheranism  has  a  resistive  force  equal  to  its 
extensive  power. 

The  Wittenberg  Beformation  was  a  true  Beformation  of  the 
Church,  wMm  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church.    Ours  is  an  age  of 
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ivf —  -^  On  every  side  one  meets  BocietieBy  committees  and 
trj  it«  without  number  claiming  to  do  Bome  work  of  reform. 

TbaBe  reformations  nre  conceived,  born  and  live,  as  a  rule,  outside 
uf  the  Cbrigtian  church.  8ome»  in  order  to  appear  more  respect- 
ftbleaod  gain  j^reater  preetige,  adopt  a  Christian  name  and  hook 
thf'ni«^lve6  on  to  the  Churc'h.  No  committee  or  committees,  no 
societjefi  or  Rkillfully  manipulated  machinery  started  the  Witten- 
berg purifying  fire,  It  was  not  kindled  by  an  arrogant  church- 
nuuuihipi     It  was  a  re\nval  of  pure  gospel  doctrine  and  life, 

A  like  work  is  needed  in  Catholic  countries  now  as  well  as  in 
the  days  of  Tetzel.  This  is  no  dead  issue.  Some  think  the  Refor- 
inalioo  died  when  Lather  and  Melanchthon  did.  How  erroneous  I 
No,  the  causi*  has  never  been  buried.  It  will  be  a  live  issue,  we 
belieTe^  until  the  end  of  time.  In  Catholic  countries  to-day  proteet- 
ant  principles  and  civilization  are  heroically  struggling  for  an 
ezistenc^,  if  not  for  supremacy.  There  is  little  hope  for  reforms 
vfaich  do  not  partake  of  the  inner  spirit  of  this,  the  model  and 
giestesl  of  all  reformations. 

While  the  Reformation  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
chiipter  in  profane  history,  it  has  also  abiding  lessons  for  the 

«  h,  and  is  an  inspiration  for  present  mission  and  church  ex- 
^-imion  work.  Jf  that  great  Lutheran  movement  stands  for  any 
rvnim  thing  alK*ve  another  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  is,  that  the 

t  kwi^  who  is  thrice  holy  in  His  character,  means  tcj  keep  His 
•h  an  this  earth  pure.  If  her  friendly  or  hostile  enemies, 
at  or  within^  mislead  or  defile  her  He  will  come  to  her  help. 

True,  the  world  is  wicked  beyond  description,  but  God  has  in- 
trodnced  many  things  into  it  which  are  absolutely  pure,  and  these 
w©  appropriately  and  reverently  call  holy,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  Holy  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ministry,  the  Holy 
Saermmer*^  **v  Such  they  must  ever  remain.  They  were,  how- 
rTvrtSac;  s|y  profaned  by  the  Komanists,  but  the  apostles 

wrre  not  without  their  true  successors. 

For  none,  however,  has  the  Reformation  more  significant  les- 

•nfin  than  fnr  the  Lutherans  themselves.     The    Lutherans,  who 

',ty  protest  against  the  corruptions  and  per- 

.;  mmIic  church,  should  by  all  means  see  to  it  that 

by  eternal  vigilance,  keep  pure  and  clean  in  their 

i  living.     Sad  if  they  themselves  should  come  into  a 

*^  ^*  i .  iug  A  like  protest.     We  should  ever  stand  for  the  de- 

of  til c  pwrily  **t  (he  Christian  Church  as  the  first  Lutherans 

diii    It  mt^txm  tbo  greatest  mission  of  the  Lutherans,  as  in  the 
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conviction  that  this  movement  was  to  be   for  all   nations   am 
tongnes — a  world-reformation, 

God  chose  the  nationality  as  well  as  the  territory.  Hnnuu 
judgment  now  agrees  that  no  other  nation  wonld  have  been  bette 
fitted  to  originate  and  defend  this  causa  One  wisely  says,  "^ 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  enervated  by  sensuality  and  vice^  Gkx 
chose  the  Germans  with  their  pure  and  strong  religious  suscepti 
bilities  to  be  the  vessel  for  the  preservation  of  the  pure  Christia] 
doctrine.''  Alongside  of  this  statement  we  will  place  another  jue 
as  true,  '^that  at  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  the  Qei 
mans  were  the  most  uncultivated  of  all  the  nations  of  Weeten 
Europe.  Since  the  Reformation  they  have  become  the  befl 
educated  of  all." 

The  hand  of  God  is  also  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  th 
Lutheran  Reformation  maintained  itself.     It  is  easy  often  to  coni 
mence  a  work  but  difficult  to  continue  it  from  generation  to  genen 
tion.    It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  maintaine 
Protestantism  pure  and  strong  on  a  peninsula  or  an  island  as  Orec 
Britain,  but  there,  on  German  ground,  in  the  very  center  of  ei 
lightened  Europe,  it  has  lived  and  prospered  through  more  tha 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Catholi 
powers:  on  the  Northeast  by  Greek  Catholic  Russia,  on  th 
southeast  by  Roman  Catholic  Austria,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  tfa 
home  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  west  by  Catholic  France,  Spain  an 
Portugal.   There,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  Lutheran  Germai 
stands  almost  alone  upholding  the  banner  of  Protestantism  in  f 
weakest  and  darkest  days  when  the  two  great  English  Protests 
nations  were  not  what  they  are  to-day,  for  American  civilizat' 
and  England's  greatness  did  not  exist     For  decades  the  de 
nies  of  Protestantism  were   wrapped    up    in    Lutheranism, 
they  were  synonomou& 

This  regenerating,  purifying  influence,  it  is  true,  was  p 
suppressed  in  certain  sections,  but  never  without  a  fierce  stru 
and  in  some  countries  there  are  underground  hidden  roots  whf 
due    time  may  germinate   and    bear    fruit.      The    Refonr 
awakened  a  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church  und 
Jesuits,  the  inquisition,  and  political  intrigue,  which  was  abl 
This  fact  and  the  theological  battles,  as  well  as  the  wars 
sword,  prove  that  Lutheranism  has  a  resistive  force  equa 
extensive  power. 

The  Wittenberg  Reformation  was  a  true  Reformatio] 
Church,  within  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church.    Ours  is  e 
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r**f^-^ — p.  On  every  Bide  ODe  meets  eooieiies,  committeee  and 
c.  .m  without  number  claiming  to  do  some  work  of  reform. 

Xhese  r^f .>rmatiou8  are  conceived,  born  and  live,  as  a  rale,  outside 
cif  the  ChfiBtian  chnrcli.  Some,  in  order  to  appear  more  respect- 
■bli*  and  gain  greater  prestige,  adopt  a  Chrietian  name  and  hook 
themaelvee  on  to  the  Church,  Ko  corainitte©  or  committees,  no 
iodtfties  or  skillfully  manipulated  machinery  started  the  Witten- 
berg purifying  fire.  It  was  not  kindled  by  an  arrogant  church- 
QumsbipL     It  was  a  revival  of  pure  gospel  doctrine  and  life. 

A  like  work  is  needed  in  Catholic  countries  now  as  well  as  in 
the  days  of  Tetsseh  This  is  no  dead  issue^  Some  think  the  Refor- 
BatioQ  diKl  when  Luther  and  Melanchthon  did.  How  erroneous! 
V  *he  cause  has  never  been  buried.  It  will  be  a  live  issue,  we 
re,  until  the  end  of  tima  In  Catholic  countries  to-day  protest- 
nnt  principles  and  civilization  are  heroically  struggling  for  an 
usisii'nca,  if  not  for  supremacy.  There  is  little  hope  for  reforms 
which  do  not  partake  of  the  inner  spirit  of  this,  the  model  and 
jnD^t(«t  of  all  reformations. 

While  the  Reformation  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 

chaptar  in  profane  history,  it  has  also  abiding  lessons  for  the 

:h,  and  is  an  inspiration  for  present  mission  and  church  ex- 

TT  wr)rk.     If  that  great  Lutheran  movement  stands  for  any 

_:  above  another  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  is,  that  the 

,  who  is  thrice  holy  in  His  character,  means  to  keep  His 

^  uMLVii  on  this  earth  pure.    If  her  friendly  or  hostile  enemies, 

w^ithoui  or  within,  mislead  or  defile  her  He  will  come  to  her  help. 

True,  the  world  is  wicked  beyond  description,  but  God  has  in- 

Imdacrd  many  things  into  it  which  are  absolutely  pure,  and  these 

w«  apfiropriately  and  reverently  call  holy,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

Ills  Holy  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ministry,  the  Hf^ly 

«-^«.TT.<.^f*    etc.    Such  they  must  ever  remain.     They  were,  how- 

iously  profaned  by  the  Bomanists,  but  the  apostles 

hoot  th«^ir  true  successors^ 

1  .,»  w.ii*',  however,  has  the  Reformation  more  significant  lea- 

than  ft>r  the  Luthemns   themselves.     The   Lutherans,  who 

ty  protest  against  the  corruptions  and  per- 

».,* otic  church,  should  by  all  means  see  to  it  that 

by  eternal  vigilance,  keep  pure  and  clean  in  their 

living.     Sad  if  they  themselves  should  come  into  a 

.  ^  . '  iug  a  like  protest     We  should  ever  stand  for  the  de^ 

of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  first  Lutherans 

did    It  teems  ths  greatest  mission  of  the  Lutherans^  as  in  the 
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conviction  that  this  movement  was  to  be  for  all  nations  and 
tongues— a  world-reformation. 

God  chose  the  nationality  as  well  as  the  territory.  Hnman 
judgment  now  agrees  that  no  other  nation  would  have  been  better 
fitted  to  originate  and  defend  this  causa  One  wisely  says,  '^e 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  enervated  by  sensuality  and  vice,  Qod 
chose  the  Germans  with  their  pure  and  strong  religious  suscepti- 
bilities to  be  the  vessel  for  the  preservation  of  the  pure  Christian 
doctrine."  Alongside  of  this  statement  we  will  place  another  just 
as  true,  '^that  at  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  most  uncultivated  of  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe.  Since  the  Reformation  they  have  become  the  best 
educated  of  all." 

The  hand  of  God  is  also  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lutheran  Reformation  maintained  itseLE.  It  is  easy  often  to  com- 
mence a  work  but  difficult  to  continue  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  maintained 
Protestantism  pure  and  strong  on  a  peninsula  or  an  island  as  Great 
Britain,  but  there,  on  German  ground,  in  the  very  center  of  en- 
lightened Europe,  it  has  lived  and  prospered  through  more  than 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Catholic 
powers:  on  the  Northeast  by  Greek  Catholic  Russia,  on  the 
southeast  by  Roman  Catholic  Austria,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  the 
home  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  west  by  Catholic  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal  There,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  Lutheran  Germany 
stands  almost  alone  upholding  the  banner  of  Protestantism  in  its 
weakest  and  darkest  days  when  the  two  great  English  Protestant 
nations  were  not  what  they  are  to-day,  for  American  civilization 
and  England's  greatness  did  not  exist  For  decades  the  desti- 
nies of  Protestantism  were  wrapped  up  in  Lutheraniam,  for 
they  were  synonomou& 

This  regenerating,  purifying  influence,  it  is  true,  was  partly 
suppressed  in  certain  sections,  but  never  without  a  fierce  struggle, 
and  in  some  countries  there  are  underground  hidden  roots  which  in 
due  time  may  germinate  and  bear  fruit.  The  Reformation 
awakened  a  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church  under  the 
Jesuits,  the  inquisition,  and  political  intrigue,  which  was  ably  met 
This  fact  and  the  theological  battles,  as  well  as  the  wars  of  the 
sword,  prove  that  Lutheranism  has  a  resistive  force  equal  to  its 
extensive  power. 

The  Wittenberg  Reformation  was  a  true  Reformation  of  the 

trch,  within  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church.    Ours  is  an  age  of 
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l^formeiB.  On  every  side  one  meeta  societies,  committeee  and 
nKHrementB  without  number  claiming  to  do  some  work  of  reform. 
Tbeso  ref  .>roiation8  are  conceived,  born  and  live,  as  a  rule,  outside 
of  tlie  Christian  chiirch.  Some,  ia  order  to  appear  more  reapect- 
flbla  and  gain  greater  prestige,  adopt  a  Christian  name  and  hook 
ilieiiiaelvee  on  to  the  Church.  No  committee  or  committ<?es,  no 
ioeietiag  or  skillfully  manipulated  machinery  started  the  Witten- 
bei^  purifying  fire.  It  was  not  kindled  by  an  arrogant  church- 
maiiabipi     It  was  a  revival  of  pure  goepel  doctrine  and  life* 

A  like  work  is  needed  in  Catholic  countries  now  as  well  as  in 
ilie  days  of  Tetzel.  This  is  no  dead  issue.  Some  think  the  Befor- 
mataoti  die<l  when  Luther  and  Melanchthon  did*  How  erroneous! 
V  n,  r^M^n  has  never  been  buried.  It  will  be  a  live  issue,  we 
i  the  end  of  time.  In  Catholic  countries  to-day  proteet- 
ont  principles  and  civilization  are  heroically  struggling  for  an 
itsitftrmee,  if  not  for  supremacy*  There  is  little  hope  for  reforms 
which  do  not  partake  of  the  inner  spirit  of  this,  the  model  and 
^n^aateat  of  all  reformations. 

IRTiilv  the  Reformation  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 

«»httpter  in  profane  history,  it  has  also  abiding  lessons  for  the 

•.*h^  and  is  an  inspiration  for  present  mission  and  church  ex- 

»t  iintun  work.     If  that  great  Lutheran  movement  stands  for  any 

»we  thing  al>ove  another  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  is,  that  tbf 

( fixl,  who  is  thrice  holy  in  His  character,  means  to  keep  His 

-  uirck  on  this  earth  pure.     If  her  friendly  or  hostile  enemies, 

irithoot  or  within^  mislead  or  defile  her  He  will  come  to  her  help, 

Tmo,  the  world  is  wicked  beyond  description,  but  God  has  in- 

trodnoed  many  things  into  it  which  are  absolutely  pure^  and  these 

«•  ftppropri^tely  and  reverently  call  holy,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

the  Holy  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ministry,  the  Holy 

iU^«.*«.*«i^    ^  ♦  V     Such  they  must  ever  remain.     They  were,  how- 

nly  profaned  by  the  Komanists,  but  the  apostles 

'  without  their  true  snccessoi^s. 

i"i  none,  however,  has  the  Reformation  more  significant  les- 

^  than  for  the   Lutherans   themselvea     The    Lutherans,  who 

ity  protest  against  the  corruptions  and  per- 

.♦xi.ilic  church,  should  by  all  means  see  to  it  that 

by  Internal  vigilance,  keep  pure  and  clean  in  their 

ng,     Bad  if  they  themselves  should  come  into  a 

..^  ii  like  protest,     We  should  ever  stand  for  the  de* 

1  of  ibnpority  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  first  Lutherans 
It  H^mm  Uie  gri?atest  mission  of  the  Lutberana,  as  in  the 
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Cfmv'udifm  that  tbiii  movement  was  to  be  for  all  nations  and 
Uin^i^tiH—B,  world-reformation. 

Grirl  chose  the  nationality  as  well  as  Hie  territory.  Homan 
jad(<rfjent  now  ai^ees  that  no  other  nation  wonld  have  been  better 
fittol  if}  orit^inate  and  defend  this  canse.  One  wisely  says,  '^e 
Jtf;WH,  Gref:ks  and  Romans,  enervated  by  sensuality  and  yioe,  Qod 
chr«e  the  G«;rmans  with  their  pare  and  strong  religions  snsoepti- 
liilitH*8  to  1x9  the  vessel  for  the  preservation  of  the  pare  Christian 
dcjctrine."  Alongside  of  this  statement  we  will  place  another  jnst 
as  true,  '^that  at  the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  most  nncultivated  of  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Eurof^e.  Since  the  Reformation  they  have  become  the  best 
fMlucateil  of  all.^ 

The  hand  of  God  is  also  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lutheran  lieformation  maintained  itself.  It  is  easy  often  to  com- 
mence a  work  but  difficult  to  continue  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to  have  maintained 
Protestfintism  pure  and  strong  on  a  peninsula  or  an  island  as  Great 
Britain,  but  there,  on  German  ground,  in  the  very  center  of  en- 
lightciued  Europe,  it  has  lived  and  prospered  through  more  than 
three  and  a  half  centuries,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Catholic 
IMiwors:  on  the  Northeast  by  Greek  Catholic  Russia,  on  the 
Houtlioast  by  Roman  Catholic  Austria,  on  the  south  by  Italy,  the 
homtt  of  the  Pope,  and  on  the  west  by  Catholic  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal.  There,  in  the  heart  of  the  continent  Lutheran  Germany 
stands  almost  alone  upholding  the  banner  of  Protestantism  in  its 
weakest  and  darkest  days  when  the  two  great  English  Protestant 
nations  wc^ro  not  what  they  are  to-day,  for  American  civilization 
and  England's  greatness  did  not  exist  For  decades  the  desti- 
ni(«s  of  Protestantism  were  wrapped  up  in  Lutheranism,  for 
thoy  were  synonomoua 

This  rt'generating,  purifying  influence,  it  is  true,  was  partly 
BuppresHtHl  in  certain  sections,  but  never  without  a  fierce  struggle, 
and  in  some  countries  there  are  underground  hidden  roots  which  in 
duo  time  may  germinate  and  bear  fruit.  The  Reformation 
awakentxl  a  counter-reformation  in  the  Catholic  Church  under  the 
tTi*8uitH,  the  inipiisition,  and  political  intrigue,  which  was  ably  met 
This  fact  and  the  thtH>logicaI  battles,  as  well  as  the  wars  of  the 
swonl,  prove  that  Lutheranism  has  a  resistive  force  equal  to  its 
extensive  power. 

Tlie  Wittenberg  Reformation  was  a  true  Reformation  qf  the 
Church,  within  the  Church,  and  by  the  Church.    Ou»  is  an  age  of 
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reformera  On  every  side  one  meets  societies,  committees  and 
movements  without  number  claiming  to  do  some  work  of  reform. 
Theee  ref  zjrmations  are  conceived,  born  and  live,  a©  a  rule,  outside 
uf  the  Christian  church.  Some,  in  order  to  appear  more  respect- 
Mm  and  gain  jijeater  presti^,  adopt  a  Christian  name  and  hook 
til  a  on  to  the  Church,    No  committee  or  committ+^es,  no 

to*.,,  ..v**  or  skillfully  manipulated  machinery  started  the  Witten- 
berg purifying  fire.  It  was  not  kindled  by  an  arrogant  church- 
matiffbip^     It  was  a  revival  of  pure  gospel  doctrine  and  life* 

A  like  work  is  needed  in  Catholic  countries  now  as  wrfl  as  in 
ibe  dft3r8  of  Tetasel.  This  is  no  dead  Issue.  Some  think  the  Refor* 
matioQ  died  when  Luther  an<i  Melanchthon  did.  How  erroneous! 
JTcH  Ihti  cause  has  never  been  buried.  It  will  be  a  live  issue,  we 
Mieve*  until  the  end  of  time.    In  Catholic  countries  to-day  protest- 

Bt  principles  and  civilisation  are   heroically  struggling  fur  an 
isteuce,  if  not  for  supremacy.     There  is  little  hope  for  reforms 
lich  do  not  partake  of  the  inner  spirit  of  this,  the  model  and 
Sreatest  of  nil  reformations, 

While  the  Beformation  is  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 

ckifiter  in  profane  history,  it  has  also  abiding  lessons  for  the 

•liTm:h,  and  is  an  inspiration  for  present  mission  and  church  ex 

kujiiqij  work.     If  that  great  Lutheran  movement  stands  for  any 

»ij«  thing  above  another  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  is,  that  the 

who  is  thrice  holy  in  His  character,  means  to  keep  His 

..,..^  Liu  this  earth  pure*     If  her  friendly  or  hostile  enemies, 

witiioat  or  within,  mislead  or  defile  her  He  will  come  to  her  help. 

True,  the  world  is  wicked  beyond  description,  but  God  has  in- 

tnxiaoed  many  things  into  it  which  are  absolutely  pare,  and  these 

Ye  tppropriaiely  and  reverently  call  holy,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

lU  Holy  Church,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Holy  Ministry,  the  Holy 

Slcraineiita,  etc.     Such  they  must  ever  remain.     They  were,  how- 

cter,  fiicrilegiously  profaned  by  the  Bomanists,  but  the  apostles 

^H^  Dot  vitliout  their  true  sucx^essors. 

For  none,  however,  has  the  Beformation  more  significant  les* 

Bonm  than  for  the  Lntherans  themselves.     The   Lutherans,  who 

to^itiJitcd  by  a  mijj:hty  protest  against  the  corruptions  and  per- 

?rr»ioDa  of  the  Ctilholic  churchy  should  by  all  means  see  to  it  that 

them»elvee,  by  eternal  vigilance,  keep  pure  and  clean  in  their 

lug  and  living.     Sad  if  they  themeelves  should  come  into  a 

deit$r\ing  a  like  protest.     We  should  ever  stand  for  the  de- 

of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  Church  as  the  first  Lutherans 

It  ueemB  the  greatest  mission  of  the  Lutheranai^  as  iu  the 
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past  8o  in  tbt5  futiirts  is  to  battle  for  the  purity  of  the  Churck  Whc 
th«  Charcb  ib  ri^ht  thi^  world  has  a  bright  hope.  All  seems  d< 
Bpair  when  the  Church  is  wroug. 

Agaiu,  the  Iteformatioa  infusfHl  new  life  into  the  church  ht? 
self  as  well  as  into  the  world.  It  was  a  real  John  the  BapttsI  pr 
pfiring  tho  way  for  nioilern  foreign  missions.  The  Jiomish  chur 
bad  no  tiue  goBpel  life^  and  bow  e^jtild  it  give  to  the  beathen  th^ 
which  it  did  not  pas»ess?  It  was  utterl}*  impossible  for  the  Brtc 
of  Christ  to  do  her  worldniission  work  amid  the  uncleanDeaii 
corruption  which  characterized  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  th$ 
time.  The  chunrh  had  to  be  reformed  before  she  possessed  boeqI 
thing  better  to  offer  the  heathen  in  the  place  of  that  which  th«3 
had.  Before  she  was  able  to  minister  nnto  others  she  had  to 
ministered  unto.  The  few  Moravians  with  the  right  life  may ) 
sionate  among  all  heathen  nations,  while  all  the  Catholic  nominni 
multitudes  may  produce  but  few  true  missionaries.  The  power  i 
the  Christian  Church  is  not  in  numbers,  wealth,  organization^  < 
worldly  influence,  but  in  her  pure  teachings  and  the  holy  cos 
crated  lives  of  those  t>elieving  such  teachings.  Christ  c^mmenciM 
and  closed  his  ministry  by  cleansing  the  temple.  The  Church  has 
always  spread  and  extended  the  most  when  the  purest 
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The  Ohristian  is  pre-eminently  a  missionary  religion,     Cbrist, 

its  founder  and  center,  gave  the  emphatic  missionary  marching 

orders  in  Matt,  xzviii^  19.    The  firat  Christian  congregations  were 

the  results  of  missionary  work.     Panl,  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 

nmde  three  great  missionary  journeys  to  preach  the  gospel   in 

Syria*  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  and»  as  a  prisoner,  even  in 

Bome.     At  the  close  of  the  first  century  Christian  congregations 

bfid  been  formed  in  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  Old  World 

.   '     y^.  _  p^  ^^^  Africa.     Christian  miBsions  were  established 

i  century  in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia. 

Media,  and  Parthia.    In  Africa  similar  early  work  was  done,  for 

va  find  a  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  training  evangelists 

for  misBion  work  in  the  neigh boriug  countries,  and  in  the  middle 

M  third  century  a  Synod  convened  at  Carthage  composed  of 

-  ven   Christian  bishops.     In    Europe  Christian   mission 

^^  commenced  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Greet^e,  Rome,  and 

My  in  Spain  ;  and  a  Christian  missionary  colony  from  Asia 

-     tiled  in  Gaul,  or  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyon,     Thus 

continued  in  Germany,  with  greater  or  less  zeal,  until 

^  migrations  of  the  nations  scattered  all  into  ruin  and  deetrnc- 

v*i;«i.    Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  arrived  then  to  preach 

^  pwpel  and  start  anew.     Columbanus  (589)  and  Gallos  (646) 

"  t^  Tpper  Rhine;  Emmeram  (d.  715)  and  Corbinianns  (A  730) 

vv-iT^o:  Killian  (d,  689)  in  Thuringia;  Goar  (d.  558)  in  the 

:.;  ;  ji  ;  Suidbert  (d.  713)  in  WeBtphalia;  Wilfrid  (d.  709) 

ibrord  (A  739)  in  Friesland;  and  Boniface  (d*  755)  organ - 

^  ^-nan  Chun'h-    The  Saxons  were  christianized  through 

i;^,  Carl  the  Great,  (772-803);  Denmark  received  the 

:h  Ebbo  von  Rheims  (823);  Schleswig,  Denmark  and 

■^t  Ansgmr  (d.  865),  the  Apostle  of  the  North.    Chiis- 

^  supremacy  in  Denmark  in  101 -4  under  Knut, 

'.  under  Olaf  (1008-1024),  the  first  Christian 

under  Olaf  Trygvason  (995-1000),  through 

were  sent   to    Iceland,  and   from    there    to 

tmcml&nd. 

^pi  :-  -^.^ ,,'. ,  t=;piYii  and  work,  however,  could  not  and  did 

ue  following  years  of  the  corruption  of  the 

\i\»Tn  of  the  Church.     The  Wittenberg  Reformation, 

lurrfiur^,    L-y   restoring   the   early  Christian   doctrine    and  life, 

2t' 
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became  in  embryo  the  greatest  foreign  missionary  movement  since 
the  days  of  Paul.  Lutheran  foreign  missions  consequently  origi- 
nated with  Lutheranism  itself.  Herzog's  EncyclopsBdia  states: 
*'Lnther  himself  already  seizes  every  opportunity  offered  by  a  text 
of  the  Divine  Word  in  order  to  remind  believers  of  the  distress  of 
the  ^Heathen  and  the  Turks*  and  earnestly  urges  them  to  pray  in 
their  behalf,  and  to  send  out  missionaries  to  them.  In  accord 
with  him  all  the  prominent  theologians  and  preachers  of  his  day, 
and  of  the  succeeding  period,  inculcated  the  missionary  duty  of 
the  Church.  Many  also  of  the  Evangelical  princes  cherished  the 
work  with  Christian  love  and  zeal.'^ 

Students  from  distant  countries,  who  came  to  Wittenberg 
University  to  hear,  and  those  at  home  who  read  the  teachings  of 
Protestantism,  could  not  help  but  desire  that  all  mankind  should 
possess  the  sama  There  is  proof  that  this  was  the  case.  For  ex- 
ample: Primus  Truber,  the  famous  reformej^of  Camiola,  Austria, 
in  1555  translated  and  published  with  the  first  Lutheran  Bible 
society,  in  WGrttemberg,  (Germany,  the  gospel  of  Si  Matthew  in 
the  Sclavic  language  of  the  Croats  and  Wends,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Luther's  Cate- 
chism, The  Augsburg  Confession,  The  Apology,  Melanchthon*s 
Loci,  The  WQrttemberg  Church  Discipline,  and  a  book  of 
Spiritual  Song&  This  was  all  in  the  Sclavic  tongue  and  was  ex- 
cellent foreign  mission  work.  It  is  an  illustration  of  how  the  very 
earliest  Lutherans  in  foreign  countries  were  moved  with  compas- 
sion for  the  heathen.    So  it  has  been  even  to  the  present  day. 

Gustavus  Yasa,  the  Lutheran  king  of  Sweden,  as  early  as 
1559,  commenced  Christian  mission  work  among  the  heathen  Lap- 
landers, and  substantial  church  edifices  were  erected.  His  wisely 
planned  efforts  were  liberally  supported  by  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
who  founded  schools  and  printed  books  in  the  Lapp  language  in 
the  year  161L 

The  seventeenth  century,  because  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  the 
reign  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  contentions  within  the  Chorch,  was 
unfavorable  to  heathen  mission  enterprises.  It  was  not  all  dark, 
however.  Some  Lutheran  light,  notwithstanding,  flashed  into  the 
heathen  night,  of  which  we  have  a  little  knowledge.  Peter 
Heiling,  one  of  the  seven  LQbeck  jurists,  who  formed  a  missionary 
association  and  were  interested,  as  it  appears  by  Hugo  Grotius, 
in  carrying  the  gospel  to  the  Orient,  labored  faithfully  in  Abys- 
sinia from  laia  and  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Amharic  language.    The  embassy  of  the  Gotha  Court  to  Abyssinia 
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in  T"^*"    ind  of  the  Gottorf  Court  under  Paul  Fleming  to  Persia 
irt  mat  with  little  succass,  from  all  human  appearance. 

In  1620  the  Danish  Lutherans  started  a  colony  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  eoAst  in  India,  where  Jacob  Worm's  grave  bears  the  in- 
ocriplioa»  **India*8  Danitih  Apostle/*  In  1C37  the  Lutherans  of 
Sweden  also  planted  a  colony  in  the  New  World,  on  iite  Delaware^ 
■nd  became  the  first  missionaries  to  the  American  Indians.  Tornuus, 
ill  1648^  com^menced  a  foreign  mission  among  the  IHnnish  Lapps, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Drontheim,  al^out  1658,  among  the  Norwegian 
The  Danes,  in  1672,  moved  by  the  Lutheran  omnivagant 
t,  colonized  in  the  West  Indies,  and  there  won  the  immortal 
bonar  of  first  sending  the  gospel  to  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  to 
£a5t  Indies. 

Tba  Bomish  Church,  with  a  passion  to  regain  the  losses  of  the 

.tkm,  commenced  foreign  mission  work.    Although  the 

itbemn  princes  had  but  few  fortified  posts  outside  of  Europe^ 

DtfTertheless  many  devout  men  labored  with  the  purest  motives  to 

troiiAd  the  Lutherans  to  send  missionaries  to  the  heathen*   Among 

Uiesa  none  was  more    prominent  than    the  Austrian  nobleman^ 

Jngtiniaii  Ernest  von  W  els,  who  proposed  the  organization  of  what 

ri«  ppfhapa  the  first  foreign  missionary  society  of  Protestantism. 

In  W  *   '     inblished  two  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  conversion 

rf  lb-  !i,  which  he  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  Augs- 

hirg  LVmfession.    They  breathe  his  beautiful   Christian  spirit. 

In  tlie  first  three  questions  were  propounded  as  follows:  '^Ist,  Is  it 

r«»ht  that  we,  evangelical  Christians,  should  keep  the  gospel  to 

Ivea  and  not  seek  to  spread  it  abroad?    2d,  Is  it  right  that 

'^where  encourage  so  many  to  study  theology,  yet    give 

t.  jpportnnity  to  go  abroad,  but  rather  keep  them  three,  six 

«r  more  yeaiB  waiting  for  parishes  to  become  vacant  or  for  t>oei- 

tiooB  as  school  masters?    8d,  la  is  it  right  that  we  should  expend 

10  mnch  in  drees,  high  living,  useless  amusements  and  expensive 

fitthloiui;    yet  hitherto  have  never  thought  of  any  means  for 

the  gospel  f'    Opposed  by  the  theologians,  and  having 

of  his  owD^  he  planned  for  the  founding  of  a  "College 

tor  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  in  which  three  professors 

•hoidd  taacb  the  et    ^  r  N  (1)  in  the  Oriental  languages,  (2)  in  the 

hai  methodn  for  .version  of  the  heathen,  (3)  in  geography, 

Wtd  tho  missionary  journeys  of  Paul,  Ansgar  and  others.    Unable 

la  carry  out  these  plana  he  gave  80,000  marks  to  the  cause,  went  to 

fibOand  and  from  there  sailed  to  Dutch-Guiana,  in  South  America, 

and  founded  a  miMion  on  the  Surinam  river.   He  was  likely  the 
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very  first  Protestant  foreign  missionary  to  cross  the  high 

Lutheran  orthodoxy,  through  J.  H.  Ursinus,  of  Begensburg, 
rejected  the  Wels  movement  as  visionary  and  as  a  snbsiitate 
labored  for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  and  the  Jews  at 
homa 

Leibnife,  bom  in  Leipsic,  1646,  one  of  the  greatest  philoBophers 
that  ever  lived,  was  enthusiastically  interested  in  Lutheran  foreign 
missions  and  conceived  the  project  of  sending  Lutheran  candidates 
of  theology  as  missionaries,  via  Bussia,  to  China;  ''and  even  incor- 
porated these  thoughts  in  the  constitution  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences."  Mich.  Hawemann  referred  to  the  great  interest  in 
the  commerce  with  Asia  and  Africa  and  plead  earnestly  that  more 
be  done  to  lift  these  nations  out  of  their  heathenish  darkness. 
John  Conrad  Dannhauer  strongly  advocated  the  founding  of  a 
seminary  and  schools  to  prepare  men  to  labor  to  win  not  only  the 
wild  tribes  but  the  Turks  and  the  Jews  also.  Christian  ScTiver 
followed  with  the  same  burden  upon  his  heart  and  "speaks  in  be- 
half of  the  heathen,  Jews,  Turks,  Tartareans  and  other  barbarous 
people."  and  'Hhe  thousands  upon  thousands  of  souls  in  the  earth 
who  know  not  their  Saviour,  nor  honor  him,  nor  pray  to  him." 
Phillip  Jacob  Spener,  lx)m  16JW,  forcibly  argued  that  the  chnxch 
universal  is  bound  to  do  what  she  can  to  prepare  and  send  men  to 
missionate  among ''the  poor  heathen."  The  celebrated  Lutheran 
church  historian,  Veit  Ludwig  von  Sockendorf,  bom  1626,  and 
others  of  the  seventeenth  century  might  be  mentioned  among 
this  honored  company. 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  new  and  increased  mis- 
sionary life.  The  pietist  candidates  of  tlieology  from  Halle,  Zie- 
genbalg  and  Ph'itschau,  in  the  service  of  the  Danish  Lutheran 
church  sailed  in  July,  1700,  for  Trancjuebar.  These  twoLutheran 
missionaries  lalx)re(l  successfully  in  India  for  almost  a  century  be- 
fore Wni.  Carey  arrived  in  17t»3.  They,  therefore,  must  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  patriarchs  of  Protestant  missions  in  India. 
Christian  Friedrich  Schwarz,  also  from  Halle,  joined  them  in  1750. 
From  Franke's  seminary  missionaries  were  also  sent  to  Bussia,  Con- 
stantinople and  to  the  dispersed  Germans  in  North  America.  The 
schoolmasters  Lsaac  Olm^n  and  Thomas  von  Westen  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  lalxDreil  in  Lapland,  and  the  faithful  Hans 
Egede,  from  ITlil,  in  (Greenland. 

Dr.  Christlieb  says,'*tho  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the  last 
century  (if  we  include  the  Moravians,  who  had  not  really 
separati^d  in  doctrine)  surpasseil  all  other  evangelical  churches  in 
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and  Jewish  missions,  and,  although  not  under  colon inl 
obtigatioas,  was  the  pioneer  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East  and  West 
Indiee;  bat  within  the  last  eighty  yeara  she  has  been  ontstripped 
til  apreading  the  Gospel  by  her  Reformed  sisters    and  has  been 


^^ 
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IIOQsed  again  to  new  missionary  activity,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
^bf  tir-- -  V-'n!3  to  which  once  she  set  the  example  in  mission  work, 
UMil  .land  and  Holland.*' 

For«tgn  missions  among  Lutherans  during  the  present  century* 
ipecdally  during  the  last  two  decades,  have  had  a  marvelous 

The  more  than  50,000,000  Lutherans  in  the  world  in  1889  m^ 
'  "'iL(  fur  Foreign  Missions:  27  general  societies;  357 
1  _  i_  ropean  ordained  miseionaries;  144  native  ordained 
pastom;  3^50  Enropean  lay  workers;  3,246  native  lay  helpers;  173 
Ittoale  heliiers;  188,020  baptiy.ed  members;  1437  schools;  and  66,742 
pits;  1885,000  annual  receipts,  and  fields  of  work  in  India, 
irmabt  Bandwich  Islands,  Africa,  Abyssinia,  China,  Polynesia. 
a(h  America,  Alaska,  Greenland. 
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The  Lutherans  of  America  are  overburdened  by  the  demands 
of  the  home  field  so  that  they  are  not  doing  as  much  for  the 
heathen  as  they  hope  to  da  It  should  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  nearly  all  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Synods, 
which  do  not  co-operate  with  an  American  Lutheran  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  send  their  o£Ferings  to  Societies  in  the  Father- 
lands,  and  the  Church  in  this  country  consequently  receivei9  no 
credit  for  them.  This  is  gradually  changing.  Without  doubt  they 
will  give  more  when  they  co-operate  with  Societies  in  this  country. 

The  interest  of  Lutherans  in  extending  their  church  among  the 
heathen  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  their  regular  annual  money 
contributions  to  the  cause, — from  Oermany,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Finland  and  the  United  States.  But  more  especially  does 
this  appear  from  the  fact  that  wherever  Lutheran  congregations 
are  formed,  in  Catholic  lands,  or  in  unsettled  countries,  they  do 
not  forget  to  give  to  the  heatlien.  Thus  the  Lutherans  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  the  interior  of  Buasia, 
Boumania,  Holland,  Belgium,  England,  Scotland,  France,  even 
Italy,  yes,  and  Asia  Minor,  Palestine  also,  the  colonist  as  well  as 
the  native  churches  in  South  Africa,  the  seven  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian Lutheran  synods  in  Australia,  the  diaspora  churches  in 
South  America,  although  in  great  need  themselves,  feel  that  the 
heathen  are  in  greater  distress,  and  astonish  us  with  their  liberal 
offerings.  In  the  United  States  there  is  not  a  general  body,  dis- 
trict synod,  or  conference  that  does  not  give  of  their  means  to  win 
the  heathen  from  their  false  gods  to  the  worship  of  the  only  true 
God.  A  Lutheran  congregation  anywhere  that  does  not  hold  an 
annual  mission  festival,  or  hear  once  a  year  a  sermon  on  missions, 
or  give  an  offering  to  foreign  missions,  is  indeed  in  an  abnormal 
condition.  While  there  are  many  individual  Lutherans  who  en- 
joy God's  blessings  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  without 
giving  the  smallest  pittance  for  this,  the  greatest  work  in  the 
world,  yet  there  are  but  few  Lutheran  congregations  of  which  this 
can  be  said. 

But  the  contributions  of  Lutherans  to  foreign  missions,  in  men, 
talent  and  work  are  much  larger,  comparatively,  than  their  con- 
tributions in  money.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  most  talented 
and  laborious  missionaries  of  the  English  Foreign  Missionary 
Societies,  especially  the  London  and  the  Church  Societies,  and  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  were  Lutherans  em- 
ployed from  German  and  Scandinavian  institutiona  Denmark 
and  Schleswig  gave  also  to  the  Moravian  Missions  sixty-four 
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missionaries,  while  Norway  and  Sweden  gave  nina  Space  does  not 
I)ermit  a  notice  of  the  pioneer  literary  work  of  the  world-famous 
German  scholarship  in  reducing  heathen  languages  to  a  grammar 
form,  in  translating  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  of 
the  tribes,  and  in  starting  a  native  literature.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  German  societies  develop  the  heathen's  individu- 
ality more  than  the  English,  and  that  the  Gospel  aim  is  to  evange- 
lize, not  Europeanize  or  Americanize.  Then  again,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  German  societies,  because  they  are  more  economical  and 
pay  less  salaries,  make  their  receipts  go  farther  than  the  IJpglish  so- 
cieties. The  only  standard,  that  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  by 
which  the  English  world  judges  the  foreign  mission  work  is  always 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutherans, 
whose  fatherlands  are  comparatively  poor  and  without  colonial 
possessions  to  develop  a  mission  interest  at  home  and  help  the 
work  abroad.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  on  the 
field  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  money  receipts.  Dr. 
Christlieb,  in  his  most  valuable  work  on  foreign  missions,  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "the  German  foreign  mission  so- 
cieties work  more  cheaply  than  either  English  or  American,  and 
with  the  same  sum  can  support  almost  twice  as  many  European 
workers  because  their  pay  is  scarcely  one-half  that  of  the  EnglisL" 

Again,  the  contribution  of  the  German,  Scandinavian  and 
other  Lutherans,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  foreign  mission  litera- 
ture; in  geography,  discovery,  ethnology,  religious  translations, 
biographies,  histories,  travel,  statistics,  reports,  scientific  treatises 
on  mission  work,  etc.,  in  cyclopaBdias,  books,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
tracts  and  missionary  periodicals,  in  magnitude  and  quality, 
will  bear  comparison  with  their  voluminous  theological  writings. 
Like  their  theology  it  is  being  appropriated  by  all  civilized 
l&nguages. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  topic  we  wish  the  reader  to  observe 
carefully  that  while  there  is  a  vital  union  and  relation  between  the 
Eeformation  and  Foreign  Mission  movements,  so  there  exists  a 
very  helpful  inter-relation  between  the  Heathen  Mission  and  Emi- 
gration WorL  While  emigration  develops  foreign  missionary 
activity,  the  foreign  missionaries  have  been  the  first  to  minister  in 
holy  things  to  the  emigranta  Those  who  leave  intelligent  and 
godly  communities  and  pious  surroundings,  and  migrate  to  Catho- 
lic, Mohammedan,  or  unpeopled  countries,  witness  ignorance, 
superstition,  lawlessness,  and  unrestrained  wickedness,  which  they 
constantly  contrast  with  their  old  pious  homes,  see,  and  then  make 
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others  see,  the  need  and  good  results  of  mission  work.     They  soon 
oome  to  the  conclusion  their  only  hope  is  in  the  Gospel,  and  agi- 
tate by  writing  home  and  to  the  church  authorities,  until  some  one 
arrives  to  set  up  their  own  Lutheran  banner.     Sad  it  is  that  all 
new  countries  are  proverbially  wicked.     In  our  own  far  West  if 
one,  innocent  as  they  say  from  the  East,  begins  to  reprove  open, 
shameless  wickedness,  the  reply  is  soon  received  "this  is  the  wild 
and  woolly  west*',  as  if  they  had  more  right  to  be  bad  in  the  West 
than  in  the  East,  and  God  held  only  the  Eastern  people  account- 
able. Pious  families  moving  into  new  countries  soon  learn  this  and 
many  redouble  their  Christian  activity.    The  importance  of  influ- 
encing the  new  communities  for  Christ  in  their  formative  period 
cannot  be  over-estimated.    It  is  better  to  form  than  to  reform 
them.    The  histories  of  Lutheran  Foreign  Missionary  Societies 
will  never  be  complete  without  the  valuable  chapters  on  their  ser- 
vices to  our  large  polyglot  diaspora. 
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The  word  Diaspora,  from  the  Greek,  means  to  scatter  abroad, 
or  in  every  direction,  as  seed.  True,  God's  incorruptible  seed  is  to 
be  sown  over  the  whole  earth  as  a  farmer  plants  his  field  with 
^heat  Good  seed  is  generally  small  and  light,  easily  carried  by 
the  winds  and  waves  to  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  earth.  The 
divine,  living  seed-corn  of  God^s  Word  is  not  to  be  scattered  mere- 
ly by  impersonal  tracts  and  printed  matter,  but,  as  it  was  intro- 
duced into  the  world  by  living  teachers  and  disciples,  so  it  has 
been,  and  must  be,  extended.  Missionaries,  colonists,  emigrants, 
and  the  whole  Christian  dispersion,  whether  caused  by  persecution 
at  home  or  the  bright  prospects  abroad,  is  a  real  diaspora,  a  broad- 
cast sowing  of  living,  i)er8onal,  imperishable  s(»ed. 

It  is  interesting  and  profitable  to  study  the  relation  of  the  em- 
igration and  dispersion  of  God's  people  to  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Old  and  Xew  Testa- 
ments. The  divine  hand  is  very  visible.  Wh(»n  God  called  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  the  faithful,  He  called  him  at  the  sann*  time  to 
bean  emigrant;  to  go  out  into  a  country  not  knowing  whith(»r  lir 
went     In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  words  read  as  thougli 
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written  for  all  believing  emigrants:  "The  Lord  said  unto  Abram, 
Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy 
father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee,  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing."  He  obeyed  and  settled  in 
Canaan,  "and  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Isaac  and  Jacob  likewise  dwelt  in  tabernacles,  pitching  their 
tents  here  and  there  in  a  strange  country.  God's  ancient  Israel 
also  have  a  remarkable  migrating  history,  for  after  traveling  forty 
years  with  a  movable  church,  under  their  God-appointed  leaders, 
they  reached  the  promised  land  of  milk  and  honey.  The  faith  and 
courage  which  said  "let  us  go  up  at  once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are 
well  able  to  overcome  it,"  were  required  in  order  to  establish  this 
first  Christian  colony.  How  significant  that  the  temple  was  erect- 
ed and  the  Saviour  appeared  in  the  midst  of  their  descendants. 
Yes,  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  treat  about  this  colony  in 
Palestine,  planted  and  nurtured  by  God's  own  hand.  Yea,  more; 
the  promise  was  given,  "there  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  which  shall 
stand  for  an  ensign  of  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles  seek; 
and  his  rest  shall  be  glorious.  And  he  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for 
the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  gather 
together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth."     (Is.  xi:  10, 12.) 

While  under  the  Old  Testament  everything  concentrated  at 
Jerusalem;  under  the  New  Testament  it  was  different,  all  were 
to  be  scattered  abroad  from  Jerusalem.  This  was  to  be  even  if  it 
did  require  the  merciless  persecution  of  the  infant  Christian 
Church  and  the  martyr  death  of  the  holy  deacon  Stephen.  It  is 
written  in  the  Acts,  they  "were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
regions  of  Judea  and  Samaria,"  that  "they  traveled  as  far  as 
Phoenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch"  and  that  "when  they  were 
come  to  Antioch  they  spake  unto  the  Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Thus,  these  first  emigrants  of  the  New  Testament  be- 
came foreign  missionaries  to  the  heathen  they  met  It  is  written 
again  of  these  same  Christian  emigrants,  "they  that  were  scattered 
abroad,  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word."  Here  is  ex- 
pressed the  highest  aim  of  all  Emigrant  Mission  Work,  namely,  to  in- 
fluence the  modern  wonderful  dispersion  to  do  this  one  same 
thing,  to  preach  the  word  wherever  they  go  and  wherever  they 
settle.  All  true  believers  are  priests,  and  every  Christian  emi- 
grant should  be  an  active  home  or  foreign  missionary.    They 
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should  not  only  hold  fast  to  their  precious  faith,  but  also  labor 
faithfully  to  give  it  to  others;  in  a  word,  they  should  missionate 
for  their  church. 

Our  Saviour's  words  in  his  sacerdotal  prayer  to  his  Father  at 
the  close  of  his  life  work,  "As  thou  has  sent  me  into  the  world, 
even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world"  (John  xvii:  18,)  in- 
clude more  than  those  commissioned  by  Missionary  Boards  and 
Societies.  Many  churches  owe  their  existence  and  continuance  as 
much  to  pious  laymen  as  to  preachers.  Ministers  move  while 
the  members  remain.  The  first  Swedes  and  Norwegians  in  Amer- 
ica were  ministers  unto  themselves.  Many  other  Lutherans  have 
had  the  same  experience  which  brought  them  precious  blessinga 
To  our  scattered  people  without  churches  and  pastors,  we  say, 
gather  together  on  the  Lord's  Day,  sing  your  old  church  hymns, 
offer  prayer,  read  a  sermon,  and  review  the  catechism,  and  make  a 
free-will  oflfering  of  that  which  God  has  given  you  in  your  new 
homes  and  send  it  to  somo  missionary  board  or  society. 

The  early  Christian  church  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  their  migrating  members.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
"devout  men  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven"  were  brought  to- 
gether to  be  filled  with  God's  spirit  and  truth  and  then  to  be 
scattered  as  the  husbandman  scattereth  his  seed.  The  apostle 
Peter,  the  very  one  who  preached  that  powerful  pentecostal  ser- 
mon, followed  the  wandering  ones  with  his  best  counsel  in  his 
first  epistle,  the  opening  words  of  which  reads  in  the  revised  trans- 
lation, "to  the  elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  dispersion  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  and  Bithyuia."  The  contents  of  this 
same  letter  may  be  sent  as  a  greeting  to  our  diaspora  in  all  lands 
to-day.  Pastors  and  members  by  writing  thus  to  those  who  have 
moved  from  their  midst  do  a  good  service  for  the  Master. 

God's  sovereign  will  is  being  accomplished  just  as  evidently 
through  modern  emigration  as  it  was  in  Bible  times.  We  ask  not 
what  does  man  mean,  or  syndicates  mean,  by  the  steamship,  the 
railroad,  and  the  telegraph,  but  the  question  is,  what  does  God 
mean  by  them?  Why  is  travel  by  sea  and  by  land  constantly  grow- 
ing cheaper,  more  rapid,  and  more  comfortable?  Is  it  not  to  bring 
the  nations  of  the  earth  nearer  together,  have  an  introduction  and 
thus  become  friends?  Let  Christians  go  to  heathen  lands  and 
heathen  come  to  Christian  countries,  Catholics  emigrate  into 
Protestant  lands  and  Protestants  into  Catholic,  and  let  there,  by 
universal  emigration,  be  a  comparison  of  faiths  without  drawing 
the  sword. 
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The  whole  face  of  the  earth  would  have  been  entirely  different 
had  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  not  emigrated  from  Central 
Asia.  The  first  time  they  appear  on  the  page  of  history  they  are 
emigrating — westward.  They  have  been  in  motion  ever  since,  and 
nothing  can  stop  them.  Of  all  nations  they  seem  to  be  the  great- 
est wanderers.  They  cannot  stay  at  home.  Qt>  where  yon  will  in 
the  world  and  yon  will  find  a  German  or  Scandinavian  there 
ahead  of  you.  He  is  there  in  the  providence  of  God  for  a  pur- 
pose,— peaceful,  honest,  industrious,  religious  and  happy  with  his 
wife  and  children. 

It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  gospel  traveled  so  fast  north- 
westward from  Palestine  and  met  the  Teuton  as  he  came  from  the 
East.  The  Germans  went  a  little  southward  and  settled  in  Ger- 
many to  work  out  a  great  civilization,  and  the  Sccmdinavians  took 
a  more  northern  course  and  settled  a  rugged  peninsula  to  do  the 
same.  They  were  met  by  a  boundless  ocean  and  it  seemed  they 
could  go  no  farther.  Would  these  brave  people  now  venture  on 
the  high  sea  out  of  sight  of  land?  Yes,  they  built  great  vessels 
and  no  railroad  president  ever  had  more  interest  in  his  system 
than  these  vikings  had  in  their  vessels  and  the  sea.  They  dis- 
covered and  settled  Iceland,  and  long  before  Columbus  was  bom 
their  vessels  reached  Greenland  and  America  and  returned  home 
to  tell  interesting  tales.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the  Scandi- 
navians, who  became  strong  Lutherans,  first  discovered  America, 
and  that  Martin  Luther,  the  hero  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
was  a  German.  These  two  nations  are  moving  on  the  earth  for  a 
purix)se. 

The  fact  is  before  us  that  North  America  is  a  Protestant  land. 
Why?  Not  because  we  civilized  and  christianized  the  native  In- 
dian ;  no,  for  he  is  a  heathen  to-day.  It  is  a  Protestant  land  only 
and  alone  through  emigration.  It  was  made  so  by  the  Protestant 
English,  Scotch,  Swede,  Dane,  Norwegian  and  German  bringing 
along  with  them  to  this  country  in  their  hearts  the  great  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  withont  the 
works  of  the  law. 

Supp<jse  that  America  would  have  been  discovered  and  settled 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  instead  of  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  ocean 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  Why  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
would  have  come  across  and  settled  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  They  would  have  multiplied  and  spread  eastward 
and  more  would  have  come,  and  they  would  have  brought  their 
heathen  religion   along  with  them   and  erected    their  heathen 
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shrines  and  temples  and  made  this  another  heathen  land  as  a  field 
for  foreign  missionaries  from  Grermany,  Scandinavia  and  Great 
Britain.  Who  will  doubt  but  that  China,  with'  its  400,000,000  pop- 
ulation,  could  have  peopled  America  quicker  than  Europe  did 
with  its  250,000,000.  God  willed  differently  and  America  was  set- 
tled from  the  east,  westward.  Think,  all  North  America,  one-half 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  gained  to  Protestantism  only  and 
alone  through  emigration. 

Heathen  religions  and  some  others  become  weaker,  if  not  ex- 
tinct, when  they  emigrate.  They  cannot  be  transplanted.  Contact 
with  others  is  dangerous.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  LutheranisoL 
It  flourishes  even  if  transplanted  and  translated  at  the  same  tima 
Some  hold  that  emigration  is  a  great  calamity  to  our  Church.  Not 
if  we  are  vigilant  and  active.  Lutheranism  is  never  happier  than 
when  it  is  in  motion.  This  volume  will  prove  that  emigration  has 
done  more  to  extend  and  establish  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  near  and  far  than  either  the  Reformation  or  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. In  the  coming  triumphs  of  our  Zion  it  will  not  take  a 
second  place. 

What  emigration  has  done  for  North  America,  it  is  also  doing, 
slowly  but  surely,  for  South  America,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  no  better  or  quicker  way 
to  evangelize  and  transform  a  country.  Christianize  the  native 
heathen,  and  you  do  a  good  work,  but  left  to  themselves  it  would 
require  generations  before  they  could  enjoy  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tianity as  developed  in  Germany  or  the  L'nited  States.  When, 
however,  Protestants  migrate,  they  bring  with  them  into  the 
country  not  only  the  highest  type  of  religion  and  civilization,  but 
also  the  fruits  of  the  same,  as  they  accumulated  during  the 
centuries  in  the  fatherlands:  science,  art,  music,  mechanics, 
education,  schools,  literature,  law,  medicine,  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, factories,  the  printing  press,  commerce;  as  well  as 
catechisms,  confessions.  Christian  experiences,  and  methods  of 
church  work.  In  a  few  years  their  villages  and  homes,  though  on  the 
desert,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Europe  or  America. 
The  new  is  a  pattern  of  the  old  homestead. 

This  is  the  work  the  emigrating  descendants  of  Martin  Luther 
and  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  are  doing  with  revived  apostolic  teach- 
ings and  a  purified  Church.  Lutherans  can  not  stay  at  home 
though  they  make  a  home  wherever  they  ga  Again,  their  love 
for  home  seems  no  stronger  than  their  impulse  to  emigrata  They 
cross  rivers,  seas  and  oceans.    From  one  nation  and  tribe  to  the 
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next,  and  from  them  again  to  those  beyond.  Along  the  ocean 
coast  and  up  the  river  valleys,  over  vast  plains  and  the  highest 
mountains.  In  the  greatest  and  smaller  cities,  the  larger  and  the 
Jittle  villages,  in  the  country,  on  the  unsettled  prairies,  among 
buffalos  and  Indians,  in  the  thick  wild  native  forests  among  savages, 
in  thia  ice-bound  countries  of  the  poles,  and  under  the  melting 
heat  of  the  equator.  In  all  the  harbor  cities  of  the  world,  and 
from  there  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  Africa,  Austra- 
lia and  the  Americas.  Among  Catholics,  Mohammedans,  cannibals 
and  all  shades  of  paganism.  They  are  a  multiplying,  growing 
host:  Germans,  Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders,  Finns, 
Letts,  Esthonians,  Bohemians,  Hungarians,  Slavs,  Frenchmen, 
Pennsylvcmia  Germans,  English,  with  a  little  mixture  of  the  Scotch 
and  the  Irish.  They  lead  peaceful  and  happy  lives  under 
all  forms  of  government  and  among  all  nationalities. 
They  have  the  best  qualities  for  migrating  and  for  per- 
manent settlement;  strong  in  body,  well  educated,  conscien- 
cious,  honest,  industrious,  economical,  conservative,  loyal  to 
their  moral  convictions  and  to  the  church  of  their  fathers; 
possessing  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  — large  families. 

Their  ruling  passion  seems  to  be  to  secure  "a  good  piece  ofland'\ 
and  they  generally  succeed.  It  is  romantic  how  they  labor  and 
save  until  the  last  payment  of  the  mortgage  is  made  and  they  can 
really  say  the  land  is  theirs.  They  hold  on  to  their  warrantee  deed 
when  once  they  have  it  They  are  not  in  haste  to  trade  or  specu- 
late that  away  for  which  they  gave  so  much  of  their  life  energies. 
Everyone  living  on  the  earth,  our  people  seem  to  think,  should 
own  a  little  piece  of  the  earth  in  fee  simple,  without  debt.  They 
can  bny  and  own  nothing  better.  It  is  the  first  and  most  valuable 
requisite  in  founding  a  home.  The  Lutherans,  says  one,  own  more 
farms  with  less  mortgaged  indebtedness  than  any  other  com- 
mmiion.  It  is  a  sacred  and  important  duty  for  their  Church  to 
follow  with  the  means  of  grace  her  homesteading  membei*s  to  the 
nttennost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  into  the  most  sparsely  settled 
districts,  and  there  assist  them  to  change  the  moral  character  of 
the  community,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  their  homes 
may  be  cheery  with  the  presence  and  spirit  of  Christ  as  well  as 
their  fields  crowned  with  harvests  and  their  barns  filled  with  plenty. 
The  Church  until  recent  years  seemed  blind  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  field  of  work,  and  neither  does  she  now  give  it  the 
mcmey,  men,  and  attention  of  which  it  is  beyond  any  doubt 
worthy.    There  is  more  mission  work  done  for  almost  every  other 
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class  than  the  immigrants.  No  people  have  so  few  friends  as  they, 
and  none  are  more  worthy  of  friendship.  There  is  little  discrimi- 
nation made  among  nationalities  as  they  land  at  Castle  Garden; 
all  are  looked  .npon  as  alike,  and  despised  as  those  of  foreign 
dress,  foreign  tongne,  foreign  manners,  and  consequently  have  lit- 
tle right  here,  and  no  welcome.  The  Church,  too  prone  to  develop 
caste,  and  that  high  caste,  within  her  own  circle,  at  times  shared 
this  general  feeling  toward  the  foreigners  and  passed  them  by. 

In  Colonial  times  England  and  Scotland  had  a  special  selfish 
or  speculative  interest  in  this  country.  Ever  since  the  wealthy 
and  higher  classes  of  the  English  Episcopalians  and  Scotch  Presby- 
terians have  been  coming  to  America  in  person  and  with  their 
money.  In  the  west  and  the  far  west  wealthy  English  syndicates 
locate  and  soon  a  costly  stone  church  is  erected  through  the  liber- 
ality of  a  few.  How  diflferent  with  the  Teuton  Lutherans!  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia  have  never  taken  any  speculative  interest 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  wealthy  and  higher  classes  have 
not  come  to  us.  Their  multitudes,  of  the  middle  class,  come  to  se- 
cure a  piece  of  land  as  a  home.  Of  course,  they  are  poor  and  can 
not  give  to  their  Church  so  as  to  be  compared  with  some  of  their 
neighbors.  Considering  their  struggles  in  a  strange  language, 
with  the  poverty  of  pioneer  life  and  the  lack  of  pope,  bishop,  and 
church  organization,  the  Grermans  and  Scandinavians  have  given 
liberally  to  their  Church.  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  Zion  and  to 
these  nationalities  not  to  appreciate  the  difference  here  mentioned. 

Here  we  may  ask,  what  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church? 
It  is  not  a  mere  organization  like  the  Catholic  Heirarchy.  It  is 
not  a  society  for  enjoyment  or  secular  advancement.  It  is  not 
merely  the  pure  doctrine  of  Grod's  word.  No,  it  is  more;  it  is  the 
people  who  have  been  baptized  and  confirmed  in  the  Lutheran 
faith,  and  whose  lives  conform  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  It 
includes  all  such,  whether  they  are  organized  into  a  congregation  or 
not.  Lutherans  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  wilderness  of 
South  America,  or  in  the  extreme  Catholic  countries  of  south- 
western Europe,  who  never  see  a  Lutheran  missionary,  are  a  part 
of  this  Church,  as  sure  and  as  certain  as  they  were  before  they 
emigrated. 

Many  have  no  proper  conception  of  the  large  numbers  of  our 
Lutheran  people,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  not, 
and,  being  so  far  out  of  reach,  can  not  be  counted  in  our  statistics. 
The  Jews  are  indeed  a  wandering,  dispersed  people,  but  the  omniv- 
agant  Lutherans  are  no  less  so,  for  in  every  country  where  you 
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find  a  Jew,  you  cun  also  find  a  Lutheran.     If  he  is  not  a  German, 

he  may  be  a  Swede;  and  if  not  a  Swede,  then  a  Dane;  and  if  not 

a  Daiie^  then  a  Norwegian,  or  a  Finn,  or  perchance  a  Pennsylva- 

niaiL     He  can  be  found.     This  you  will  readily  eee  is  possible, 

«iT»ee  tliere  are  about  eight  times  as  many  Lutherans  as  Jews.  The 

'  ren  of  the  New  Covenant  are  conseijuently  scattered  abroad  as 

.«,*'  ij  as  those  of  the  Old  Covenant.    God,  no  doubt,  has  a  purpose 

'  jn  thlfl.     Perhaps  the  Lutherans,  in  their  dispersed  condition,  are 

eveo  worse  than  the  Jews,  for  the  Juws  everywhere  are  bound 

together  by  the  strong  ties  of  one  common  language  and  one  com- 

mnn  nationality.     This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  our  people. 

They  do  not  speak  the  same  dialect  and  accent    They  are  of  every 

if4r..r^t^l^^  and  are  separated  from  one  another,  not  only  territorially, 

i  that,  Babel-like,  they  cannot  understand  one  another,     A 

Krrman  settlement  may  adjoin  a  Swedish  colony,  and,  altliough 

i*th  are  Lutherans,  they  have  no  dealings  the  one  with  the  other; 

bqI  oat  of  choic^e,  but  out  of  necessity,  for  they  cannot  converse 

ach  other.     They  have  no  more  bond  of  union  than  if  they 

**.*^*  a  hundred  miles  apart     Neither  are  all  Lutherans  of  the 

mm%  tribe  or  nation,  with  like  customs  and  habita     These  often 

uge  them,  even  if  they  do  understand  one  another's  speech  a 

In  founding  English  Lutheran  congregations,  composed  of  all 
dities,  faithful  missionaries   have  often,  to   their  sorrow, 

erved  how  different  national  characteristics  and  customs  inter* 
tvte  with  the  progress  of  the  work,  even  if  all  do  understand 
English.  German,  Swedish,  or  Norwegian  congregations  are 
hound  together  somewhat  by  a  common  language  and  by  common 
n^ional  u.^ages.  This  is  very  different  with  the  English  Luth- 
erms.  No.  here  the  binding  become  distracting  forces,  and  this  is 
one  reaaou  why  Euglish  Lutheran  missionary  work  is  so  difficult 
I^EOguage  and  nationality,  the  very  things  which  help  to  unite  the 
*T<  v.H,  separHte  th«  Lutherans.  It  thus  appears  that  as  Lutherans 
*  itive  no  common  bond  except  Luther's  Catechism,  the  Augs- 
'u:^*  (!!onfe8eion,  and  a  great  work  to  do  for  Christ  Blest  be 
'li»R!  tits  which  bind  us  together  in  all  lands  !  With  the  purest 
njQUvi-aj  and  sincerest  efforts  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  com© 
fLvvther  and  understand  one  another.  Our  misunderatantlings 
Aris^  more  from  language  and  national  than  from  theological 
differences. 

Sorely  ottr  diaspora  people  everywhere  ought  to  be  made  to 
fti  that  ibey  are  a  part  of   the  Lutheran  Church  with   certain 
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regular  duties  and  privileges,  even  if  there  is  no  congregation  of 
their  own  in  their  vicinity  with  which  to  identify  themselves. 
It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  controverted  that  of  all  the  organiza- 
tions amonvr  men,  secret  and  open,  none  has  done  more  to  elevate 
the  human  race  than  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  Think  of 
this,  reader!  The  Catholic  church,  it  is  true,  has  more  people,  but 
the  quality  of  their  work  will  bear  no  comparison.  Having  done 
more  for  mankind  than  any  other  human  organization  in  the  past, 
our  work  for  the  future  evidently  will  be  great;  and  the  sympathy, 
gifts  and  personal  effort  of  every  Lutheran,  even  if  not  within 
reach  of  a  church,  are  needed  to  do  that  work.  You  can  not 
belong  to  a  better  organization.  The  Lutheran  church  covers 
more  territory  than  any  Emperor's  dominion.  It  can  not  be 
limited  in  its  influences  by  any  language.  Lutheranism  is 
oecumenical,  and  is  far  more  than  any  consistory,  ministerium, 
synod  or  archbishopric.     It  is  spread  over  all  lands  and  all  seas. 

Before  the  Union  of  Germany  in  1871  the  Germans  in 
foreign  parts  would  glory  in  saying  "I  am  a  Saxon,"  or  *'I  am  a 
Wuerttemberger"  or  **We  are  Prussians."  In  later  years  this 
provincial  spirit  has  given  way  to  a  broader  patriotism,  and,  when 
their  nationality  is  now  asked,  the  reply  comes  simply  and  heartily, 
**I  am  a  German."  So  may  the  time  soon  come  when  in  our  con- 
versation and  writing  we  may  no  longer  italicise  German  Lutherans, 
or  Swedish  Lutherans,  or  Norwegian,  Danish  or  even  English  Lutherans, 
but  when  we  shall  always  capitalize  the  word  Lutheran  and 
pronounce  it  distinctly  and  coriectly.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
before  our  diaspora  mission  work  can  be  done  most  efliciently  in 
many  sections.  We  are  not  arguing  against  a  just  patriotism,  for 
shame  on  the  German  who  is  ashamed  that  he  is  a  German,  and  on 
the  Scandinavian  who  is  disappointed  that  he  is,  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  what  he  is!  A  Swede  cannot  be  a  German  if  he  tries,  a 
German  cannot  be  a  Norwepjian,  nor  a  Finn  a  Yankea  Let  us 
be  what  we  are,  and  be  satisfied. 

However,  in  Christian  work  it  will  not  do  to  try  to  build  up 
the  Church  on  language  or  nationality.  Germans  should  indeed 
care  for  the  Germans,  the  Swedes  for  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians, 
Danes  and  Finns  for  their  own  countrymen  first  of  all,  for  thus 
they  can  do  the  most  good.  This  will,  nevertheless,  not  prevent 
them  from  doing  what  they  can  for  their  Lutheran  neighbors,  who 
are  not  of  their  nationality,  for  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  there 
is  much  good  in  all  nationalities  and  that  Lutheranism  is  the  same, 
and  just  as  grand  and  precious  in  one  language  as  in  another. 
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All  Latherans,  therefore,  shonld  be  interested  in  conserving  and 
extending  the  interests  of  their  Chnrch  everywhere,  even  if  it  mast 
be  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  language.  We  plead  not  for  less 
patriotism,  but  for  more  Church  love. 

Luther  himself  may  be  quoted  here  as  authority  on  the  solution 
of  our  omnipresent  language  problem.     He  says: 

"^  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  apply  theraselves  to  but  one  language 
and  despise  all  othere.  For  I  would  rather  educate  such  youth  and  people 
who  could  also  be  useful  in  foreign  oountiies,  and  able  to  converse  with  the 
people;  so  that  it  should  not  happen  to  us  as  it  does  to  the  Waldensians  and 
Bohemians,  who  have  so  closely  got  their  faith  in  their  own  tongue  that  they 
are  unable  to  talk  correctly  and  intelligently  with  any  one  not  acquainted 
with  their  language.  In  the  beginning  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  operate  in 
this  manner;  he  did  not  tarry  until  all  the  world  should  come  to  Jerusalem 
and  learn  Hebrew,  but  he  gave  manifold  tongues  for  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
BO  that  the  apostles  could  preach  wherever  they  might  be.  I  would  rather 
follow  their  example.  It  is  right,  also,  that  the  young  men  be  educated  in 
many  languages,  for  who  knows  how  Ood  may  make  use  of  them  in  the  course 
of  time  ?  " 

This  apt  language  of  Luther  is  regarded  by  *^Der  Lutheraner*' 
of  St.  Louis,  as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  our  church  in 
Americ€L  Young  men  of  the  ministry  in  a  polyglot  church  as 
ours,  who  speak  no  other  than  the  English  language,  should 
thoughtfully  ponder  these  utterances  of  Luther. 

Americans  say,  our  people  landing  on  these  shores  have  a  for- 
eign dress  and  foreign  customs,  they  speak  a  strange  tongue  and 
have  nothing  in  common  with  ua  Let  this  be  as  it  may  for  others, 
the  truth,  nevertheless,  is,  they  have  very  much  in  common  with 
us  as  American  Lutherans,  in  that  they  are  Protestants  and  in 
that  they  are  Lutherans  of  **like  precious  faith."  It  matters  not 
if  they  are  different  in  every  other  respect,  if  they  love  the  same 
faith  which  we  love,  we  dare  not  fail  to  acknowledge  and  treat 
them  in  the  truest  and  fullest  sense  as  our  brethren.  They  are 
beginning  to  learn  that  if  they  can  find  a  welcome  no  place  else 
one  certainly  awaits  them  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches. 

While  the  progress  of  the  Church  among  our  dispersion  has 
been  retarded  by  some  emphasizing  language  or  nationality  more 
than  Lutheranism,  others  have  manifested  greater  zeal  for  their 
synod  than  for  the  Lutheran  Church.  All  are  entitled  to  their 
individual  convictions,  it  is  true,  but  to  press  them  as  some  do  in 
the  diaspora,  to  the  hurt  of  the  Lutheran  interests  in  general,  is 
certainly  neither  wise  nor  prudent.  The  faithful  home  missionary's 
heart  is  often  wounded  by  the  manner  in  which  many  belittle 
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their  LutheraniBm  by  unduly  magnifying  their  particular  branch 
of  it  How  foolish  to  say,  I  am  "General  Synod"  and  can  work 
with  none  other,  or  I  am  "General  Council,"  or  "Missouri,"  or 
**Iowa,"  or  "Ohio,"  or  "United,"  or  "Augustana,"  or  "Mission 
Friend,"  or  "Haugian,"  or  "Synod,"  or  "Conference,"  or  "Grundt- 
wigian,"  and  cannot  feel  at  home  in  any  other  Lutheran  church 
except  in  my  own  particular  kind.  All  such  need  to  be  informed 
that  there  is  not  a  Lutheran  body  anywhere  which  is  not  doing 
much  good  and  which  is  not  worthy  of  their  confidence,  support 
and  membership.  We,  personally,  love  all  and  would  make  appli- 
cation at  once  to  become  a  member  of  every  Lutheran  synod  if 
there  were  prospects  that  we  would  be  received;  but  the  difficulty 
is,  if  you  belong  to  one  synod  the  others  will  not  consider  the 
application.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us,  however,  from  loving 
all,  and  doing  them  nothing  but  good.  Coming  the  first  time  into 
new  Western  mission  fields  we  have  often  been  suspiciously  and 
nervously  asked:  "What  kind  of  a  Lutheran  are  you,  anyway?*' 
are  you  an  *'old  Lutheran"  or  a  "new  Lutheran?"  Do  you  belong 
to  the  ''Missouri"  or  "Iowa"  synod?  "Are  you  a  Scandinavian  or  a 
German?"  When  did  you  "come  over?"  "Have  you  been  long 
from  Sweden?"  "How  do  you  like  it  in  this  country,  better  than 
in  Norway?''  "You  talk  good  English,  you  must  have  left  Denmark 
when  you  were  quite  young."  Do  you  belong  to  the  ''Augustana 
Synoil?"  "The  United  Norwegian  Synod?"  "Are  you  a  Grundt- 
wigian?"  To  these,  and  many  similar  questions  which  come  to 
one  after  introducing  himself  as  a  Lutheran  minister,  for  the 
jDurpose  of  learning  ^Hhe  kind,'^  we  often  say,  "We  are  simply 
Lutheran  without  much  kind  about  it,  without  prefix,  suffix, 
middle-fix,  or  any  other  fix. 

Lutherans  who  forsake  a  true,  loyal  Lutheran  missionary  amid 
the  difficulties  facing  him  in  the  diaspora  field  just  because  he  is 
not  of  their  language  or  synod,  seem,  indeed,  more  cruel  than  pious. 
If  all  Lutherans  in  the  Western  towns  wait  until  their  particular 
kind  of  preacher  conies  before  they  do  anything  for  Christ  and 
their  Church,  the  most  will  be  disappointed,  and  die  without 
bringing  forth  fruit  for  Christ.  There  cannot  be  a  Lutheran 
minister  and  church  for  every  language  and  synod  represented  in 
all  towns  and  villages  and  country  districts.  Whenever  the  first 
true  and  worthy  Lutheran  minister  comes  among  our  diaspora  let 
all,  irrespective  of  language  or  synod,  bid  him  a  hearty  welcome 
and  a  "God-si>eed  you",  and  rally  to  his  support  by  their  sympathy, 
prayers    and  money  contributions.     Not  one  should  hold  back. 
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There  is  no  use  to  wait  for  the  impossible.  Scripture  teaches  us, 
**in  honor  prefer  one  another."  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood, 
once  for  all,  that  Lutherans  of  any  language  or  synod  are  welcome 
in  every  Lutheran  church.  Pastors  often  learn  foreign  tongues  in 
order  to  baptize  and  perform  other  ministerial  acts,  which  proves 
that  all  are  more  than  welcome. 

Additional  practical  thoughts,  from  a  broader  standpoint  than 
that  of  an  American,  may  also  be  in  place  here.  Evidently  there 
should  be  an  increased  Christian  effort  to  influence  our  diaspora 
for  Christ,  while  they  are  migrating.  This  can  be  done  by  their 
home  pastors  and  brethren,  at  the  European  harbors,  on  the  ships, 
at  the  harbors  of  their  new  fatherlands,  and  everywhere  until  they 
permanently  settle.  We  can  personally  testify  that  general  work 
along  this  line  is  not  in  vain.  From  August,  1881,  to  September, 
1882,  it  was  our  pleasure  to  travel  ( at  our  own  expense )  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
Austria  and  Germany,  in  order  to  arouse  our  churches  there,  by 
private  conferences  and  public  addresses,  to  do  more  for  their  emi- 
grating multitudes.  Many  warm  friends  were  found,  for  these 
were  the  years  when  emigration  had  reached  its  highest  mark. 
Through  the  help  of  Dr.  Luthardt,  of  Leipsic  University,  and  Pas- 
tor Medem,  of  Magdeburg,  we  published  three  documents  for  the 
general  cause. 

L  The  "Kirchliches  Addressbuch  fuer  Auswanderer  nach 
Nordamerika"  (Church  Address  Book  for  Emigrants  to  North 
America).  This  was  the  first  book  of  the  kind  printed,  and  since, 
others  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Borchard,  Secretary  of  the 
Diaspora  Conference,  of  Germany,  and  Pastor  Cuntz,  of  Bremen, 
while  Eev.  Wm.  Berkemeier  of  Castle  Garden  issues  one  regularly. 
Some  have  appeared  in  Scandinavia,  besides  similar  lists  of 
addresses  being  printed  in  many  almanacs. 

2.  "Blank  Letters  of  Recommendation,"  called  also  a  "Church 
Passport"  or  "Kirchenpass"  and  blue  envelopes  in  which  to  fold 
them  when  filled  out,  with  ten  points  of  counsel  printed  on  one 
side  and  the  names  of  our  harbor-missionaries,  etc.,  on  the  other, 
▼ere  sent  through  the  inner  mission  societies  gratuitously  to 
pastors,  so  that  they  would  have  all  on  hand,  when  any  of  their 
members  talked  of  emigrating.  As  Catholics  coming  to  European 
and  American  harbors,  hold  in  sight  a  red  card,  and  thus  are  iden- 
tified by  their  agents,  so  these  blue  letters  answer  the  same 
purpose  for  our  people  and  missionaries. 

3.  The  last  document  was  a  pamphlet,  whose  name  suggests 
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its  spirit  and    contents,  "Dringende    Bitte  fner    Answanderer" 
(Earnest  Appeal  in  Behalf  of  the  Emigrants). 

This  canse  received  an  honored  place  on  the  program  of  the 
General  Lutheran  Conference  in  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg,  in  1882, 
the  fruit  of  which  was  an  augmented  interest  in  "The  Committee 
of  the  Lutheran  Emigrant  Mission  at  Hamburg/'  and  also  in  the 
"Address  Book"  and  "Letter  of  Recommendation"  methods  of 
work.  Our  literature  and  conventions  in  all  lands  are  giving, 
during  the  last  decade,  more  attention  to  the  lost  and  straying 
sheep  of  the  Lutheran  house  of  IsraeL 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  after  delivering  eight  addresses  in  Upsala, 
Sweden,  in  behalf  of  more  efficient  missionary  work  for  the  emi- 
grants, Dean  Thoren,  in  the  fullness  of  his  Johannean  spirit, 
remarked  to  me  upon  departing:  "Pastor  Lenker,  you  could  not 
lay  any  other  cause  upon  the  heart  of  Sweden  which  would  call 
forth  such  a  hearty  response  as  just  this  emigrant  mission  work,  in 
the  interest  of  which  you  are  traveling;  for  it  appeals  to  the  two 
strongest  motives  which  move  men.  Their  spontaneous  excla- 
mations art :  first,  they  are  our  countrymen^v^e  must  do  more  for  them ; 
second,  they  are  our  brethren  of  the  faith  in  need,  we  cannot  withhold 
a  helping  hand.  Patriotism  and  Church-love  at  once  assert 
themselves."  These  were  noble  words.  Patriotism  will  move 
men  to  leave  wife,  children  and  home  and  lay  down  their  lives  on 
the  battlefield;  but  Church -love  will  do  more,  it  will  say  farewell 
even  to  native  land  and  seek  new  homes  in  distant  climes  rather 
than  surrender  religious  conviction.  In  the  diaspora  mission  it  is 
perfectly  right  to  appeal  strongly  to  patriotism  and  Church  love. 
Paul,  the  prince  of  missionaries  both  to  the  heathen  and  to  the 
Christian  dispersion,  as  his  epistles  show,  when  it  was  to  his 
advantage,  did  not  hesitate  to  cry  out  "I  am  a  Pharisee  of  the 
Pharisees." 

The  new  homes,  however,  develop  also  a  new  patriotism,  for 
their  destiny  and  that  of  their  children  are  with  the  adopted 
home-land;  and  Germans  and  Scandinavians  in  South  America  or 
Australia,  as  in  the  United  States  and  other  lands,  may  well  say, 
the  love  of  country  moves  us  to  labor,  pray  and  give  for  Lutheran 
Home  Missions  and  Church  Extension,  and  our  religions  convic- 
tions lead  us  to  a  higher  and  stronger  patriotism. 

The  niissions  to  our  dispersion  should  not  fail  to  daly 
appreciate  the  mutual  and  vital  relations  between  patriotism  and 
Church  love,  between  the  welfare  of  our  Zion  and  our  nationalities. 
The  Germans  and  Scandinavians  never  had,  and  likely  never  will 
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have,  a  better  friend  than  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church;  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  more  help- 
ful supporters  than  these  nationalities.  The  Lutheran  Church  has 
g^ven  to  them  their  most  valuable  treasures, — a  purified  Church, 
Christian  common  schools,  protestant  charitable  institutions,  and 
the  highest  Christian  civilization.  They  have,  as  a  mass,  always 
been  loyal  to  the  Lutheran  cause;  in  the  reformation  period, 
during  the  thirty  years'  war,  in  all  her  charitable  operations,  and 
in  all  efforts  to  extend  Lutheranism  over  the  earth.  The  work  of 
our  Zion  in  the  world  has  such  a  significant  relation  to  the  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of  our  jjeople; 
but  neither  can  they  afford  to  live,  rear  families  and  die  without 
the  ministrations  of  their  Church.  As  they  have  a  common 
history,  and  a  common  present,  so  they  will  have  a  common  destiny. 
To  illustrate  more  fully:  Whatever  helps  the  Irish  in 
America  helps  the  Catholic  Church;  and  whatever  strengthens  the 
Catholic  Church  adds  influence  to  the  Catholic  nationalities.  This 
is  well  understood  on  all  sides.  So,  also,  whatever  gives  prestige 
to  the  Scotch  and  the  Scotch-Irish  benefits  the  Presbyterian 
Church;  and  the  prosperity  of  this  Church  will  come  to  these 
nationalities.  Just  so,  whatever  assists  in  giving  the  Germans  and 
Scandinavians  their  deserving  prestige  will  be  a  blessing  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  no  effort  to  arouse  the  Lutheran 
Church  to  take  her  true  position  in  aggressive  Christian  work  will 
fail  to  terminate  in  a  blessing  to  the  Lutheran  nationalities. 

As  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  has  gone  into  our  large 
cities  and  gathered  the  poor,  ragged,  dirty  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish 
hoys  and  girls,  washed  and  clothed  them,  and  sent  them  to  Sunday 
school  and  college,  because  they  were  of  the  strong  Presbyterian 
stock  and  of  their  baptismal  covenant,  so  may  the  time  soon  come 
when  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  may,  in  the  power  of  her 
might,  go  into  the  largest  cities  of  the  world  and  gather  her  own 
many  poor,  neglected,  wayward  children,  not  of  one  but  of  all  her 
nationalities,  and  rear  them  in  true  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood.  One  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  "Wichern,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  imperative  and  difficult  duty  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
to  elevate  the  lowest  classes  of  her  own  people.  The  omnivagant 
Lotherans  need  a  higher  patriotic  evangelism  and  a  stronger 
evangelistic  patriotism. 


LUTHERANISM  IN   GERMANY. 


Germany,  the  ancestral  domain  of  most  of  the  European  sov- 
ereigns, is  the  fatherland  of  Protestantism,  and,  therefore,  "the 
fatherland  of  thought"  It  has  been  the  bulwark  of  Protest- 
antism as  well  as  its  birthplace.  It  had  early  relations  with  Rome. 
Although  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine  twice  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  attack  the  Germans,  "and  when  Varus,  under  emperor  August- 
us, tried  to  bring  the  German  race  under  the  Roman  yoke,  the 
German  tribes  gathered  in  rebellion  at  the  call  of  Hermann,  and 
completely  conquered  the  best  legions  Rome  ever  had  in  the  battle 
of  Teatoburger  Forest,  A.  D.  9,  and  thus  established  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  German  race  forever.  The  Romans  tried 
repeatedly  to  subjugate  the  Germans,  but  they  remained  free  and 
overthrew  the  fortresses  the  Romans  built  on  the  frontier  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Upper  Danube."  Lesson:  Roman  Catholicism, 
hence  German  Protestantism.  What  Germany  is  to  Protestant- 
ism in  general,  that  it  is  to  Lutheranism  in  particular. 

"  In  balloon  captive"  to  survey  Lutherans  in  all  lands,  it  is 
natural  that  we  commence  with  Germany.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  difficulties  in  writing  for  the  English  world  about  Christian 
work,  which,  with  little  exception,  is  non-English.  For  our 
preface  we  will,  therefore,  quote  from  a  paper  prepared  for  '*The 
Centenary  Conference  on  the  Protestant  Missions  of  the  World," 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  June  9  to  19,  188a  It  is  by  Rev. 
G.  Warneck,  D.D.,  of  Rothenschirmbach,  Germany,  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Allgemeine  Missions-Zeitschrift,  which  is,  without  doubt, 
the  best  universal  foreign  missionary  monthly  of  Protestantism. 
Mark  the  subject  of  the  paper,  "The  Mutual  Relations  of  Evan- 
gelical Foreign  Missionary  Societies  to  One  Another."  This 
subject  could  not  have  been  assigned  to  a  more  competent  scholar. 
The  theme  naturally  called  forth,  among  other  thoughts,  the 
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following  i>areiithetical  matter,  where  the  evangelical  German 
heart  is  forced  to  speak  to  the  evangelical  English  conscience. 
All  the  italics  are  his.     He  says: 

^With  insignificant  exceptions  our  friends  in  England  and 
America  are  strikingly  unacquainted  with  German  mssions^  and  not 
only  with  onr  missions,  but,  generally,  with  our  religious  condition 
at  home.  Incorrect  reports  concerning  Germany  very  frequently 
amuse  us;  still  oftener  they  pain  us.  The  further  result  of  these 
perverted  judgments  on  Germany  and  German  activity  is  natur- 
ally a  lack  of  eamity. 

"It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  idealize  the  situation. 
It  is  a  German  characteristic  to  criticise  ourselves  very  severely, 
and  Pharisaical  self-glorification  is  not  a  German  national  failing. 
But  we  may  say  without  any  vainglory,  and  you  will  acknowledge 
it  as  a  fact,  that  we  in  Germany  are  better  acquainted  with  Foreign 
Missions,  especially  those  of  England  and  Amsrica^  than  you  in  England 
and  America  are  with  German  Missions,  and  that  we  are  more  just 
towards  you  thctn  you  are  towards  us.  But  whether  it  be  indifference 
to  the  mission  work  of  others,  or  a  contempt  for  it,  in  either  case,  it 
shows  a  narrow-heartedness  which  hinders  the  formation  of  what 
may  be  called  a  Missionary  esprit  de  corps. 

"  Before  I  refer  to  the  missionary  work  abroad,  among  the 
heathen,  permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  a  free  and  brotherly 
manner  as  to  proselytism  among  Protestant  church  communities,  partic- 
ularly in  Germany,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  it  is 
possible  to  exercise  missionary  comity  in  heathen  lands,  if  this 
comity  is  not  first  exercised  at  homa  In  my  opinion,  systematic 
proselyting  amongst  different  evangelical  churches  should  not  take 
place  at  all;  and  it  is  particularly  wanting  in  tact  if  this  system  of 
proselyting  is  pursued  in  making  converts  among  the  heathen, 

"I  will  make  no  mention  of  names,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
missionary  reports  have  passed  through  my  hands  in  which  Africa, 
Central  America,  South  America,  China,  Germany,  India,  Turkey 
and  Japan  are  being  mentioned  in  one  sentence  as  missionary 
fields.  Suppose  a  Hindu  or  a  negro  were  to  read  such  reports,  he 
would  necessarily  be  led  to  believe  that  Germany  was  a  heathen 
comitry,  standing  on  the  same  footing  with  India  or  the  Congo. 
And  what  are  we  to  say  when  a  Methodist  preacher  writes  from 
Berlin:  'Here  is  a  field  for  work  with  over  one  million  souls, 
with  only  one  worker^  (?)  —this  Methodist. 

"Dear  brethren  in  England  and  America,  I  believe   that  I 
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speak  in  the  name  of  all  my  German  fellow-believers,  if  I  urge 
upon  you  to  cease  from  looking  upon  (lermany,  the  land  of  Luther 
and  MelanchthoD,  Amdt  and  Spener,  Franke  and  Ziuzendorf, 
Tholuck,  Fliedner  and  Wichem,  as  a  half  heathen  and  rationalistic 
country. 

"Even  to-day  great  religious  battles  are  being  fought  in  Gter- 
many,  the  issue  of  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
England  and  America. 

"Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  take  this  request  amiss,  but  show  us 
brotherly  comity  by  so  working  with  us  as  to  remove  this  prose- 
lytizing spirit  from  our  midst." 

These  words  are  kind  and  true,  fitly  spoken  and  in  season. 
Not  only  German,  but  English  Protestants  are  grateful  to  Dr. 
"Warneck  for  this  frank  Christian  deliverance. 

"Lutherans  In  All  Lands"  has  been  written  and  published 
to  circulate  also  among  non-Lutherans,  who  will  rejoice  with  a 
firmer  faith  t  j  learn  more  of  the  tower  of  strength  Protestantism 
has  outside  of  the  English  world.  Tea  more,  we  believe,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  careful  perusal  of  these  pages  will  be  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  their  own  missionary  and  church  activities. 


PAROCHIAL. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  giving  the  Church  statistics  of 
United  Germany  arises  from  the  fact  that  while  Prussia  gives 
those  of  its  provinces  uniformly,  the  other  parts  of  Germany  do 
not.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  avoid  the  blunder  of  taking  that 
for  the  whole  which  is  only  a  part. 

The  following  table,  from  Dr.  G.  Zeller's  excellent  statistics 
of  Germany  in  1862,  while  old,  is  the  best  exhibit  of  the  strength 
of  Lutheranism  over  against  the  Reformed  in  Germany  we  have 
met.  It  will  be  valuable  for  future  reference.  We  regret 
that  similar  statistics  of  the  other  German  countries  are  not 
available: 
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COUNTRY. 


Saxony  Kingdom 

Hanover  Kingdom 

Wuerttemberg  Kingdom 

Bavaria,  this  side  the  Rhine . . 

Kur- Hesse 

Grand  Duchy  Hesse 

Holstein 

Lauenburg. .., 

Brunswick >. 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin 

Nassau    . 

Saxe- Weimar 

Saze-Goburg 

Saze-Meiningen 

Saxe- Altenburg 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Anhalt-Bernburg 

Sch  warzburg-Sondershausen . 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 

Waldeck 

Reuss  (Elder  Line) 

Reuse  (Younger  Line) 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Uesse-Hamburg 

Luebeck 

Frankfurt 

Total 


Lutherans. 


2,170,036 

1,539,826 

1,178348 

952,695 

131,253 

392.326 

546,023 

50,655 

279388 

535,997 

"262^295 

46382 

168,379 

140,286 

98.266 

57,443 

63,179 

73,591 

56,642 

39,8a3 

75,830 

30,126 

6,57U 

37,137 

44,119 


8,976,626 


United. 


109310 
175,477 


236,728 


11,437 


532,952 


Refonned. 


1,112 

90,792 

153 

2269 

374,125 

30,038 

463 


1,550 
201 


693 

2,058 

410 


503,864 


The  confessions  of  the  other  countries  were  not  given  sepa- 
rately, but  collectively,  thus:  Prussia,  11,026.608;  The  Palatinate, 
3^,903;  Baden,  443,187;  Oldenburg,  226,121;  Anhalt-Dessau, 
121,681;  Lippe,  105,176.    Total,  12,251,665. 

The  census  of  1880  gives  the  strength  of  the  Reformed,  Old 
Eefonned,  English,  French,  Helvetian  and  United  Keforuied, 
Calvinists,  Zwinglians,  and  Waldensians,  in  the  German  Empire, 
ontside  the  Prussian  Church,  all  combined,  at  416,789  baptized 
members. 

The  Prussian  State  Church,  according  to  the  latest  statistics, 
jnst  published,  reports  as  follows:  430  dioceses,  with  an  average 
population  of  34,686;  5,532  parishes,  with  an  average  of  2,672 
inhabitants;  6,799  pastoral  offices,  with  an  average  of  2,194  souls 
to  each  pastor;  and  10,753  churches. 

In  1862  Dr.  Zeller  gave  for  the  State  Church  of  all  Germany 
14,813  pastors,  20,931  churches,  801,077  baptisms,  and  433,949 
confirmations;  and  for  Prussia  alone  9,023  churches,  an  increase 
since  of  1,730,  and  6,011  pastoral  offices,  a  gain  since  of  788.     A 
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very  carefnl  estimate  gpives,  in  round  nnmbers,  Oermany  16,000 
Lutheran  pastors,  22,500  cbnrcbes,  and  over  29,000,000  sonls. 


C^ermaDy — 

1871  .. 

1880... 
PniSBia — 

1875... 

1880... 

1890... 


State  Church 


25,581,685 
28,331452 

16,964,384 
17,645,462 
19,230,375 


Roman 
Catholics. 


14,869.292 
16,232,651 

8262,633 

9,205,136 

10,252,807 


Sects  and 
Free  Church. 


82,158 
78,031 


42,517 
95351 


Jews. 


512053 
561,612 

325,434 
363.790 
372,058 


Some  notice  of  the  city  chnrch  work  may  be  in  place  here. 
Berlin,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  had  a  population  of 
1,578,794,  a  gain  of  20  per  cent  over  1885;  1,356,648  Evangelical, 
135,032  Catholic,  and  79,286  Jews.  This  growing  Capital  city 
has  seven  dioceses,  averaging  193,223  inhabitants;  57  x>&ri8he8 
with  23,729  souls  each,  cared  for  by  130  pastors,  and  123  churchea 
Some  of  these  churches  are  open  all  day  during  the  week  as  a 
retreat  for  prayer  to  pious  and  burdened  souls. 

Again,  the  city  churches  are  most  liberally  supported;  for 
example,  the  twelve  Lutheran  churches  of  Dresden  received 
appropriations  for  their  needs,  during  1891,  to  the  amount  of 
448,000  marks:  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  99,000  marks;  Church 
of  Our  Lady,  40,000;  Si  John's,  51,000;  Trinity,  30,000;  Martin 
Luther  Church,  40,962;  St  Luke^  43.400;  St.  Ann's,  44,600; 
St.  Jacob's,  27,300;  St  Matthew's,  16,000;  The  Three  Kings', 
40,000;  St.  Peter's,  6,040:  and  St.  Paul's,  9,500  marks. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  Germany  varies  in  difiFer- 
ent  state&  In  Prussia  the  highest  authority  is  vested  in  the 
"Evangelical  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin."  The  highest 
ecclesiastics  are  General  Superintendents  and  Superintendents. 
The  former  receive  large  salaries,  the  latter  only  their  traveling 
expenses.  The  General  Synod  of  Prussia  meets  about  every  five 
years  in  a  twenty-seven  days  session.  Its  standing  committee 
consists  of  eighteen  members. 

Baptisms. — In  the  old  Provinces  of  Prussia,  which  approxi- 
mately represent  all  Germany,  holy  baptism  was  administered, 
during  1889,  to  94.47  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  live-bom  children, 
95.97  per  cent  of  pure  Protestant  marriages,  85.37  per  cent,  of 
mixed  marriages,  and  85.41  per  cent,  of  illegitimate  children  of 
Protestant  mothers,  hence,  only  5.53  per  cent  of  all  Protestant 
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children  remained  nnbaptized,  against  5.23  per  cent  in  1888.  The 
most  painstaking  statistics  are  here  given  for  study  of  the  per 
centage  of  Protestant  baptisms  for  each  province  for  1889,  with  the 
figures  for  1888  in  (  ),  counting  only  half  of  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages,  whore  one  of  the  parents  is  Catholic,  or  of  some  other 
religion: 


PROVTSCK 


Children  of  pure  Children  of  Mixed 
£v.  Marriage&     Marriages  (half). 


Illegitimate 
Children. 


Total. 


East  Prussia. 

West  Prussia 

Berlin 

Brandenburg, 

excepting  Berlin 

Pbmmerania 

Poeen 

Silesia 

Saxony  

Westphalia 

Rhineland  with 

Hohenzollem . . . 


97.59  (96.33) 

95.70  (9665) 

87.76  (87.89) 

94.28  (94.29) 

97.39  (97.321 

96.64  (9945 

98.24  (98.61 
95.06  (95.42 
99.59  (99.87; 

97.25  (98.74) 


63.81 


(68.83) 
64  55    (65.92 


.92) 
L05) 


102.46  (108. 


8928  (9310] 

80.31  (64.94' 

95.92  (97.81 

90  22  (90.94 

104.18  (101.6i 

64.95  (64.04) 

81.04  (79.21) 


82.52    (86.80) 


96.12  (94.75' 
92.94  (93.78* 
86.82    (87.61* 


9308 
96.28 
96.34 
96.50 
94.16 
97.04 


(9331) 
(96.30) 
(98.74) 
(96.99) 
(94  56) 
(97.18) 


94.05    (95.77) 


Not  one  of  the  Provinces,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin,  is 
the  percentage  of  baptisms  of  children  of  pure  evangelical  marri- 
ages less  than  95  per  cent,  Westphalia  having  the  highest  and 
Saxony  th3  lowest  percentage.  Keversed  is  it  with  children  of 
mixed  marriages;  Saxony  stands  first  and  Westphalia  almost  last. 
The  Catholic  statistics  of  Baptisms  are  the  highest  in  East 
Prussia,  136.19  per  cent.,  and  lowest  in  Saxony,  95.82  per  cent., 
while  the  Protestants  have  their  lowest  in  East  Prussia,  63.81  per 
cent,  and  their  highest  in  Saxony,  10418  per  cent 

COXFIBICATIONS,  1889. 


PROVINCES. 


^tPruBsia 

West  Prussia 

Braodenburg 

I^>miiieraDia 

Poeen 

Sileaia 

Sazonj 

W«tphalia 

fihioeland 

Total 


Total 

From  Mixed 

Confinnations. 

Marriages. 

30,036 

225 

14,556 

510 

69,072 

858 

33,791 

58 

12,293 

372 

41,606 

3,174 

50,240 

350 

25,279 

936 

26,633 

2,190 

309,506 


8,673 
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Evangelical  Marriages,  1889.  "  Be  ye  not  nneqaally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers"  says  the  word  of  God  in  II  Cor.  6:14 
It  is  certainly  against  the  teachings  of  Scripture  for  a  believer  to 
marry  an  unbeliever,  for  "what  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with 
unrighteousness."  The  Catholic  have  been  clear  and  positive  in 
their  teachings  and  untiring  in  their  active  zeal  to  make  converts 
to  their  church  through  mixed  marria^res.  The  Lutheran  con- 
science is  being  enlightened,  quickened  and  guarded  on  this  point, 
for  un-Lutheran  or  half -Lutheran  houses  most  vitally  affect  the 
future  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

The  following  table  of  the  most  accurate  statistics  speaks  for 
itself  and  gives  the  pore  Evangelical  marriage  at  9L32  per  cent, 
mixed  marriages,  half  counted,  at  90.05,  and  b<jth  at  9L28  per- 
cent ,  aj^jainst  91.8();  90.52,  and  91.71  the  previous  year.  The  num- 
ber in  brackets  are  for  the  preceding  year. 


PROVINCE. 


Tun.'  Evanir'-lical 
MurTiuiri'S. 


Oiali.;  Both  ToBether. 


East  Prussia 04.57  (04.44) 

West  Prussia 02.42  (05.i^jj 

Berlin 04.80  (a'5.83) 

Brandenburg,  0:i(i9  (in>  77 ) 

Pommerania 04.27  (04.82) 

Poeen 08.40  (00.1.3) 

Silesia 1»»143  (O7.o:{) 

Saxon> l>2.83  (0:U:{) 

Westphalia 08.70  (1()0.17) 

Rhinoland  and  llohenzoller n . . .  00.5 1  (08.34  > 


82.t)2 

78.58 

54.a3 

101.00 

8(».7(> 


(74.50) 
(72.a3) 
(01.83) 
(a").13) 
(80.00) 


121.21  (127.34) 
105.30  (103.04) 
0.3.0*',  (0;.GI>') 
85..30  (8.3.82) 
ir2.85    (02.05) 


04.30 
01.10 
04.00 
03,32 
94.19 
100.10 
97.80 
92.86 
97.71 
05.94 


(94.08) 
(92.81) 
(63.00) 
(92.83) 
(94.67) 
(101.24) 
(98.27) 
(in.:«) 
(98.02) 
(97.49) 


Changes  of  Faith,  1880: 


I'IUjVINCE.<. 


To  tho  Stat.-  cimn-h 
fmm  \hv 


East  Prussia 22 

West  Prussia 7 

Brandenburg 172 

Pommerania 6 

Pdeen |  4 

Sileeia 44 

Saxony 16 

Westphalia 5 

Rhineland 7 

Total 283 


a') 

102 

:i35 

55 

181 
772 
204 
184 
2i>9 

2;jl7 


1(»2 
42 

108 
72 
17 
28 
53 
15 
88 


Fmm  the  State  Chiin-h 

to  tho 

Jews.    Ctttholic. 

S.ft«. 

12 

224 

..38 

10 

8            9 

2<^ 

1     .        I 

62 

23 

12 

41 

58 

9 

92 

89 

249 

2          CO 

203 

11     ,285 

1,209 
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The  State  Church  lost,  in  all,  1,495  and  gained  3,125  souls; 
the  former  nearly  all  went  to  the  Sects  and  the  latter  came  mostly 
from  the  Catholics.  During  the  years  1875-1888  there  came  to 
the  Protestant  State  Church  1,901  from  the  Jews,  22,764  from  the 
Catholics,  and  6,913  from  ihe  Sects;  total,  31,578;  and  of  those 
leaying  the  State  Church,  135  went  to  the  Jews,  2,441  to  the 
Catholics,  and  14,825  to  the  Sects;  total,  17,401,  or  a  net  gain  to 
the  State  Church  of  14,177.  The  gains  from  the  Jews  have  been 
increasing:  1875-1880,  367  persons;  1880-1885,  667  persons;  1886, 
160;  1887,  231;  1888,  341  persona  The  greatest  gains  from  the 
Catholics  are  in  Silesia,  where  they  have  been  in  the  majority. 
The  reason  assigned  is  that  more  Catholic  men  marry  Protestant 
women  than  the  reverse,  and  the  children  go  with  the  mother. 

The  following  table  deserves  study,  and  shows  that  from  1875 
to  1888,  inclusive,  16,758  left  the  State  Church,  while  32,078,  about 
twice  as  many,  came  from  others  to  her. 


1 
To  the  State  Church  from 

From  State  Church  to 

YEAR, 

Jews. 

Catholics 

Others. 

1 
Jews.   Catholics. 

others. 

lg75 

54 

50 

57 

74 

76 

120 

122 

136 

157 

lU 

163 

170 

240 

348 

1602 
1408 
1318 
1323 
1877 
1429 
1364 
1411 
1814 
1794 
1884 
2003 
2023 
2014 

423    1 

433      ; 

472    1 

367 

42;>    . 

521 

504 

557 

553 

033 

541 

471 

535 

478 

19           112 

10     i        98 
7     ■      107 
5          122 
7     ,      112 

16          144 
5          166 

16          138 

10  ,      161 

11  *>0Q 

1045 

1876 

1093 

1877 

1070 

1878 

1519 

1879 

1880 

770 
715 

1881 

630 

1882 

750 

1S83 

1038 

18S4 

815 

1885 

138C 

1^7 

3 

10 
9 
7 

l35~ 

266 
279 
254 
273 

888 
1136 
1333 

1888 

1380 

Total 

1901 

23264 

6913 

2441 

14182 

Notwithstanding  the  Romanists  trumpet  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  occasionally  a  prominent  conversion,  mostly  through  mar- 
riage, the  fact  nevertheless  is,  in  Germany  about  ten  come  to  us 
from  them  for  every  one  they  receive  from  us. 

LuTHEBAN  Giving. — It  is  interesting  to  note  how  liberally 
Germany  supports  the  Christian  religion.  In  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pommerania,  Posen,  Silesia,  Westphalia, 
and  Rhineland  a  tax  is  levied  for  the  Protestant  State  Church 
for  1891  to  1894  of  51,347,535  marks,  for  the  pension  fund  627,639 
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marks,  and  for  the  widow  and  orphan  fond  of  the  evangelical 
pastors  418,425  marks  yearly. 

The  benevolence  of  the  Chnrch  in  the  Eangdom  of  Saxony, 
which  is  more  than  ninety-six  per  cent  Lutheran,  is  given  as 
follows  for  1890,  which  suggests  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
practical  work  of  our  congregations  throughout  the  entire  Empire: 
For  church  extension,  112,000  marks;  for  schools  and  education, 
104,600  marks;  for  the  sick,  excepting  the  care  of  children  and  the. 
aged,  94,500  marks;  for  the  care  of  children,  268,000  marks;  for 
the  care  of  the  laboring  classes,  158,500  marks;  for  various  other 
charitable  and  missionary  purposes,  1,146,800  marks;  for  church 
art,  3D,200  marks;  for  gifts  to  the  confirmation  classes,  9,750 
marks;  for  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  75,000  marks;  for  the 
Inner  Mission  Society  of  Saxony,  10,000  marks,  and  for  heathen 
missions,  20,000  marks.  Total  benevolence  for  the  year,  2,068,350 
marks. 

Church  Offerings  and  Bequests.— In  the  old  Prussian  Pro- 
vinces, during  1890,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Cultus  Minis- 
terium,  3,333,792  marks  were  given  to  church,  educational  and 
charity  purposes.  This  amount  was  appropriated  as  follows; 
972,100  marks  to  the  Protestant  and  1,412,183  marks  to  the 
Catholic  Church;  40,000  marks  to  universities;  24,000  marks  to 
higher  educational  institutions;  16.300  marks  to  common  schools; 
170,27/  marks  to  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  institutes;  544,250 
marks  to  orphanages  and  charity  institutes;  81,000  to  institutes  for 
art  and  science;  and  74,000  marks  to  hospitals. 


TROVINCE. 


!  Income  from  Income  from  Bequeflts  aD<I 
regular  church  Miiecial  church  lar?re  jfifta  for 
ami  hoiLM.'  col- and  house  col- church  pur- 
lectioiis.  lections.  poses. 

Marks.  Marks.        |        Marks. 


I 

East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

Braodenburg 

Pommerania 

Poeeo 

Silesia 

Sazooy 

Westphalia 

Khineland 

Tt)tal 1,041/241 


57,108 

00,076 

135,107 

31,108 

29,ia3 

35,745 

1»8,859 

84,138 

221,774 

72,044 

49.881 

211,889 

31,882 

10,860 

38,158 

82,442 

82,441 

466,569 

llG,4a3 

92,581 

236,835 

97,419 

88,919 

207,668 

3G3.2:JG 

70,799 

710,793 

574,798 


2,264,539 


PBCssuy  Collections  for  Church  Emergencies  have  been 
given  every  three  years  in  the  eight  old  Prussian  Provinces,  and 
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from  1852  until  1870  over  1,890,000  marks  were  thus  raised  for  the 
following  objects: 


SalarieB  of  AssiBtant  Pastors 

TraveliDg  Missionaries  and  Diaspora  Work. 

Affiliated  Preaching  Stations 

Church  Furniture 

Purchasing  Liand  for  Parishes 

Parochial  Schools 

Oi|^,  Bells,  Altar  Furniture 

Various  Church  Necessities 


Marks. 


eo6,ooo 

36,000 

30,000 

243,000 

448,000 

172.000 

40,000 

88,000 


Over  300  congregations  in  the  old  Prussian  provinces,  and 
many  outside  of  Germany  under  the  Berlin  High  Church  Council, 
have  been  assisted  from  this  fund. 

Prussian  State  Funds  for  Church,  School  and  Medical 
Purposes,  April,  1891-1892. 


Marks. 


1.  Ministerium ■  1,058,650 

2.  Evangelical  High  Church  Council ;  140,897 

3.  Evangelical  Consistories 1 ,185,875 

4.  Evangelical  Pastors  and  Churches 1,564.597 

5.  Catholic  Bishoprics  and  Institutes 1,255,685 

6.  Catholic  Priests  and  Churches 1,241,769 

T.  Old  Catholics ,  48,000 

8.  Provincial  Colleges i  564,1?» 

9.  Examining  Commissions 99,092 

10.  Uoiversities 7,954,775 

11.  Higher  Educational  Institutions 5,880,055 

li  Elementary  Schools 59,438.205 

13.  Art  and  Science ;  3,892,671 

14.  Technical  Instruction 1,549,656 

15.  Culture  and  Education  in  General I  9,159,572 

16  Medicine I  1,760,085 

17.  General  Fund .' |  184,878 


Total 96,984,604 


An  additional  sum  of  5.500,000  marks  was  appropriated  for  the 
betterment  of  the  temporal  condition  of  the  pastors  of  all  confes- 
sions, so  as  to  increase  the  yearly  salary  of  Protestant  pastors  who 
have  been  in  office  five  years  to  2,400  marks,  and  the  salary  of  Catholic 
priests  to  1800  marks,  and  to  give  an  income  to  retired  pastors  for 
each  five  years  from  300  to  3,600  marks  to  Evangelical  and  150  to 
2,400  marks  to  Catholic  pastors. 
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The  Prussian  Cultus  Ministry  reported,  in  1891,  that  the  l^a- 
cies  during  the  year  in  the  country  amounted  to  3,500,000  marks, 
all  of  which  except  one  million  was  in  money.  The  total  number 
of  legacies  was  218,  for  Protestant  churches  and  parsonages  592,000, 
and  for  Catholic,  547,000  marks;  for  Protestant  institutions  362,000 
and  for  Catholic,  821,000  marks;  universities,  39,770;  other  higher 
schools,  24,112 ;  public  schools  16,300;  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb,  17,000;  other  charitable  institutions,  544,000;  art  and 
scientific  institutes,  81,000  marks,  etc. 

We  read  recently  of  princely  giving  in  Germany;  that  Bavaria 
has  1174  benevolent  Lutheran  funds  amounting  to  18,242,767 
marks;  that  C.  H.  von  Donner,  a  Lutheran  merchant  of  Hamburg, 
gave  2,000.000  marks  for  a  women's  hospital,  as  a  thank  offering 
for  the  good  results  of  an  operation  performed  on  his  wife;  that 
Mr.  Frege,  a  merchant  of  Leipsic,  bequeathed  65,000  marks  for  an 
asylum  for  "ragged"  children;  that  a  legacy  of  250,000  marks  has 
come  to  the  city  of  Berlin  to  found  a  "Findel  House;"  that  the 
German  Empress  bought  the  Christ  Church  in  Berlin,  built  by 
the  Jewish  London  Mission,  for  a  new  parish;  that  over  80,000 
marks  have  recently  been  collected  in  Germany  to  build  a  new 
Lutheran  church  in  Jerusalem ;  that  the  iDension  fund  of  the  Prus- 
sian Church  has  reached  a  million  of  dollars  and  623  x)ensioner8 
are  benefited  by  it;  that  the  Sunday  and  Festival  offerings  in 
Baden  alone  in  1889  amounted  to  106,558  marks;  and  their  mission 
collections  to  181,627  marks;  that  the  Emperor  and  Empress  gave 
10,000  marks  to  the  Evangelical  Church  Aid  Society  to  be  dispersed 
by  the  forty-three  resident  deaconesses  of  the  eight  Royal  Stations 
among  the  poor  and  suffering  of  Berlin,  etc.  There  is  thus  evi- 
dently a  revived  Christian  giving  in  Germany  among  the  wealthy 
as  well  as  among  the  masses  of  the  church  membera 

Many  other  late  gifts  might  be  mentioned.  Gusi  Pink,  of 
Wolfenbuettel,  in  1891  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  wealth  of  200,000 
marks  to  charity,  the  most  of  which  is  given  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  Deaconess  Institute  to  bear  his  name.  Eight  Lutheran 
deaconesses  will  be  supported  by  the  interest  from  a  part,  who 
shall  minister  to  the  poor  and  sick  of  his  own  city.  One  beautiful 
Christian  character  last  Christmas  gave  to  the  Society  for  Liner 
Missions  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  14,000  marks  to  be 
appropriated  for  Christinas  presents  for  the  most  pitiful 
classes  as  epileptics.  We  read  of  annual  collections  in  cer- 
tain provinces  of  144,780  marks  to  needy  congr^rations, 
29,817    marks     to    indigent    students,   15,501   marks  to   Jewish 
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misfiioDB,  47,455  marks  to  church  and  parsonage  build- 
ings, 18,726  marks  to  pastors'  widows  and  orphans,  239,067 
marks  to  the  deaconess  cause,  111,960  marks  to  church  societies,  etc. 
From  all  the  above  figures,  and  many  more  which  might  be  given, 
it  is  evident  that  the  vital  question  of  Christian  stewardship,  and 
the  problem  of  "money  and  the  kingdom"  are  receiving  attention 
in  the  land  of  pure  doctrine. 

Church  Going  in  Germany.— Miss  Parry  has  ,well  said: 
'There  is  a  wonderful  contrast  between  the  German  Church  in  the 
capital,  Berlin,  and  the  fashionable  city  churches  of  America.  No 
one  is  ever  dressed  here  in  the  style  that  prevails  in  American 
churches,  not  even  the  nobility  or  imperial  family ;  it  is  not  consid- 
ered good  taste,  and  only  the  plainest  attire  is  seen  in  the  place  of 
worehip.  What  pure,  single  worship  is  possible  here!  You  go  to 
any  church;  the  crowd  passes  in,  the  people  do  not  seem  to  know 
each  other;  there  is  one  purpose  in  the  heart  of  each.  There  is  no 
private  conversation;  on  entering,  each  stands  a  moment  with 
howed  head,  and  then  awaits  in  silence  the  first  note  from  the 
organ,  when  as  with  one  prayerful  praise-overflowing  heart,  the 
hymn  breaks  forth.  Nothing  distracts.  With  all  the  liturgy  and 
ceremony  there  is  still  a  wonderful  simplicity;  in  some 
indefinable  way  the  world  and  its  cares  are  dismissed,  and  the  soul 
freely  rises  to  heights  of  blessedness.  There  is  solemnity  and 
beauty  in  its  worship,  an  earnestness  and  reverence  within  its 
sacred  temples,  a  richness,  depth,  satisfaction  in  its  services— a 
reverence  in  all  that  fills  the  soul  with  a  completeness  of  devotion. 
How  one  grows  to  love  the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany!" 

Independent  Lutheran  Bodies. — The  Old  Lutherans  received 
their  existence  through  the  Prussian  Agenda  controversy  of  1830  in 
iSilesia  under  Dr.  Scheibel,  by  refusing  to  become  a  part  of  the 
Pnissian  United  Church.  Police  law  drove  Dr.  Scheibel  from 
Breslau  and  Huschke  took  his  place.  Their  first  synod  was  held 
in  Breslau,  March,  1834,  where  a  strong  purpose  was  shown  to 
rescue  the  Lutherans  from  the  Prussian  Union.  Some  emigrated 
to  America  and  organized  the  Buffalo  Synod  under  Revs.  Grabau 
and  von  Rohr;  and  others  under  Pastor  Kavel  sailed  to  Australia 
where  they  founded  the  Immanu3l  Lutheran  Synod.  When 
Frederick  William  IV  ascended  the  throne,  general  concessions 
were  made  to  them  and  they  were  then  acknowledged  as  the 
Separate  Lutheran  Church  in  Prussia.  Their  leaders  have  been 
Huschke,  Oster,  Kilian,  Nagel,  Besser,  Pistorius,  Guericke,  and 
Stich,  who  left  them  later.    Diedrich,  in  18G1,  was  suspended  by 
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the  Breslau  Church  College  tmd  he  then  organized,  in  1862,  the 
Immanuel  Synod  of  Germany.  In  1880  the  Old  Lutherans  of 
Germany  numbered  only  14,965  and  the  Separate  Lutherans  4,437. 
Besides  these  there  are  some  Free  Lutherans  and  also  a  small 
following  in  connection  with  the  Missouri  Synod  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Four  Hundbeth  Jubilee  anniversary  of  Luther's  birth, 
Nov.  10,  1883,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  demonstrations 
by  the  Romanists  in  Protestant  lands,  has  contributed  more,  per- 
haps,  than  anything  else  to  awaken  the  universal  Lutheran  con- 
sciousness as  it  is  being  exhibited  at  present  in  all  the  parochial 
work  of  Germany  and  other  lands.  Thousands  of  jubilee  writings 
were  called  forth;  pictures,  statues  and  medals  liberally  circulated; 
festive  sermons  and  addresses  delivered  with  a  reformation  spirit; 
the  Siemering  statue  in  Eisleben  was  unveiled;  a  critical  edition 
of  all  Luther's  writings  was  issued;  a  Luther  Fund  to  educate  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Evangelical  pastors  and  teachers  was 
started;  a  Society  of  Reformation  History  was  organized;  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  Worms-Luther  statue  was 
unveiled ;  the  liberal  press  even  of  Italy  joined  heartily  in  the  cele- 
bration, and  all  countries,  tongues  and  denominations  heard  more 
about  Luther  and  the  Reformation  than  in  any  previous  year. 
Many  have  felt  as  Dr.  M.  Rhodes  expressed  himself  while  travel- 
ing in  Germany:  "I  have  sometimes  had  fears  for  the  Protestant- 
ism of  Germany,  but  my  hope  revives  when  I  see  the  respect 
princes  pay  to  the  memory  of  Luther  and  the  love  the  German 
people  show  for  him.  His  name  is  still  a  strong  tower  in  the 
fatherland  as  it  is  in  all  the  world." 


EDUCATION. 


Scholars,  Lutheran  and  non-Lutheran,  unanimously  appre- 
ciate Germany's  superiority  over  all  other  nations  in  education. 
Listen  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  leaders  of  thought  who  are 
of  other  communions.  Joseph  Cook  says:  "Germany  is  the 
schoolmaster  of  our  race."  Again  he  says:  "Germany  is  the 
most  learned  land  of  the  globe,"  and  again,  he  adds,  "if  England 
is  our  Motherland,  Germany  is  our  Fatherland,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  in  the  highest  matters  of  philosophy  and  science, 
Germany  now  leads  the  world."    People  in  that  country  do  not 
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write  their  own  names  by  putting  their  fingers  on  top  of  a  pen- 
holder while  somebody  makes  an  X  for  them.  Children  of  school 
age  are  not  on  the  streets,  but  97  per  cent  are  in  the  school  room 
and  the  other  three  per  cent,  must  furnish  a  valid  excuse  for  their 
absence.  James  Morgan  Hart,  after  writing  a  book  on  "German 
Universities,"  gives  his  judgment  thus:  "The  higher  education  of 
Germany  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  most  of  the  classical  scien- 
tific text  books  used  in  England  and  the  United  States  are  of  Ger- 
man origin."  This  agrees  with  the  following  words  of  a  famous 
Sew  England  author:  "Germany,  intellectually,  rules  the  world; 
our  highest  authorities  are  nearly  all  German." 

Dr.  Valentine,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  General 
Synod's  Theological  Seminary,  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  puts  it  thus: 
**Onr  Church  has  always  been  an  educating  church,  standing 
with  her  great  institutions  and  learned  men  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  Christian  scholarship  and  culture.  Through  all  her 
history  she  has  been  distinguished  for  her  renowned  univer- 
sities and  her  erudite  scholars."  One  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  is  her  heritage  of  great 
men.  No  other  communion,  either  Catholic  or  Reformed, 
has  a  richer  bic^^phical  literature  of  truly  great  men.  While 
attending  Leipsic  University  ten  years  ago,  by  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  we  gathered  a  collection  of  pictures  of  some  of  our 
celebrated  leaders  of  thought  in  this  century,  about  fifty  of  which 
from  Germany,  some  of  whom  are  still  living,  we  are  pleased  to 
insert,  in  this  volume.  Onr  readers  may  thus  study  the  phrenol- 
0^,  physiognomy  and  intellectuality  of  men  to  whose  lives  and 
writings  there  is  constant  reference.  The  Lutheran  Church  is 
well  known  as  the  church  of  theologians."  She  was  born  in  a 
university  and  her  first  and  subsequent  leaders,  as  a  rule,  filled 
Dniversity  chairs. 

Germany  is  indeed  the  school  house  of  the  world.  The 
brightest  minds  are  coming  hither  by  scores  and  hundreds  from 
Japan  and  the  East  as  well  as  from  America  and  the  AVest  After 
taking  post-graduate  courses  they  return  home,  sorry  that  they 
conld  not  remain  longer.  This  tendency  is  not  on  the  decrease. 
The  world  is  being  educated  by  the  Teutons.  Their  universities 
are  old  and  wealthy,  their  professors  learned  and  laborious.  Their 
advanced  thought  is  eagerly  sought  and  readily  appropriated  by 
the  colleges  and  professors  of  England,  America  and  other  lands. 
TMiile  the  diploma  of  a  German  university  is  not  an  instant  and 
infallible  passport  to  employment  in  American  colleges,  yet  it  is 
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a  powerful  recommendation,  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward 
a  time  when  it  will  be  almost  a  required  condition.  A  year  or  two 
at  one  of  these  universities  is  now  regarded  as  indispensable  to  a 
man  who  desires  the  name  of  scholar.  So  thinks  the  Atlantie 
Mojdhlj/j  and  it  claims  to  be  posted  on  popular  tendencies. 

In  the  summer  semester  of  1890  the  universities  of  Germany 
reached  their  high  water  mark  and  had  29,311  matriculated  stu- 
dents, 5,806  of  whom  (4,544  Evangelical  and  1,262  Catholics)  were 
studying  theology.    Almost  three  times  as  many  as  in  1877,  when 
the  whole  number  of  theological  students  was  only  1,622.    The 
first  examination  of  the  candidates  for  the  university  is  so  rigid 
that  daring  the  last  decade  six  per  cent  failed  to  pass.    The  law 
faculties  had  7,113,  the  medical  8,968,  and  the  philosophical  7,430 
students.    The  attendance   at  some  of  the  universities  is  enor- 
mous; for  example,  the  one  of  Berlin  has  8,342  students,  of  whom 
5,371  are  matriculated.    It  has  no  less  than  334  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors who  alone  are  more  than  the  number  of  the  students  at 
many  large  American  colleges.     The  winter  semester  of  1891-92 
gave  Leipsic  3,431  matriculated  students;  Muenchen,  3,292;  Halle, 
L522;  Wuerzburg,  1,367;  Breslau,  1,262;  Bonn,  1,204;  Tuebingen, 
1J72;  Erlangen,  1,060;  Strassburg,  969;  Heidelberg,   932;  Frei- 
burg, 856;  Marburg,  840;  Goetingen,  807;  Greifswald,  719;  Koen- 
igsberg,  667;  Jena,  581;  Giessen,  543;  Kiel,  480;  Muenster,  384; 
Rostock,  381.     Total,  27,840. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  filled.  Prussia  alone 
has  267  gymnasiums  and  40  progymnasiums,  attended  by  94,079 
students,  of  whom  68  per  cent,  are  Protestant,  22.4  Catholic,  9.4 
per  cent  Jewish.  These  figures  are  larger  for  the  Protestants 
and  Jews  than  their  percentage  of  the  population,  and  smaller  for 
the  Catholics  than  their  percentage  of  the  population.  In  the 
seventeen  higher  "  Burger  "  schools,  with  10,544  students,  74.3  per 
cent  are  Protestant,  15.9  Catholic,  9.2  Jewish.  In  the  Reichstag 
and  the  political  world,  however,  the  Catholics  have  a  higher  ratio 
according  to  their  population  than  the  others.  Of  the  members 
in  the  Reichstag  222  are  Protestant,  150  Catholic,  5  Jewish,  and 
20  without  a  confession.  The  report  gives  over  255  "  Real "  schools, 
over  60,000  primary  schools,  and  many  schools  for  architecture, 
Qiining,  etc. 

The  common  or  public  schools  are  thoroughly  Christian.     By 
order  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  all  the  schools  of  Prus- 
sia now  open  each  day's  session  with  instruction  in  the  Catechism, 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWIKG  RATIO  OF  ILLITERACY 

IN  EUROPEAK  COl/NTRrES. 
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The  a}x)ve,  arranged  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  authorities 
of  tlie  World's  Fair,  is  a  high  compliment  to  Lutheran  countries, 
all  of  wliich  have  less  than  one  i)er  cent,  illiteracy,  while  Scotland 
and  England  have  seven  and  nine  per  cent,  respectively.  Reader, 
forget  not  this  object  lesson. 
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Hynm  Book  and  Bible  History,  —  certainly  a  good  way  to 
itirt  The  laws  of  the  various  states  hold  that  the  8ch(X)l  should 
be  the  organ  of  the  Church,  for  the  training  of  children  for 
'.  :  ^  Tiril  worship.  Bince  the  days  of  Luther,  the  father  of  the 
;  i:h  :i  .  :^>ol  gystem,  the  general  sentiment  has  gone  abroad  in 
civilized  lands  that  everybody  must  learn  to  read  and  write* 
Lather  and  Lutherans  believe  in  common  schools;  yes,  and  more^ 
namely,  in  Christian  common  schools. 

Dr.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology  at 

^       ^  ''TQ  Theological  Seminary,  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  after  re- 

r  more  than  a  decade  in  Berlin,  Germany,  writes:     *^  The 

theory  here  is  that  the  state  ought  to  furnish  every  child  with  re- 

\igioxiB  instruction*     In  the  intermediate  schools,  usually  entered 

it  the  age  of  nine,  and  with  a  course  of  nine  years,  three  hours  a 

w^are  devoted  to  religious  instruction  during  the  first  year, 

inj  two  hriurs  the  other  eight.     The  official  program  states  that 

the  instruction  of  Protestant  children  shall   include  the   Bible 

hiiiory  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testaments,  particularly  the  latter; 

liifim,  with  the  Scripture  passages  necessary  for  understand- 

■  ;   explanation  of  the  Chui*ch  Year;   committing  important 

fajmns;  the  contents  of  Scripture,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  New 

Ti*st«ment,  together  with  the  established  fwcts  pertaining  to  the 

jnitingof  the  various  books;   the  principal    points  in  dogmatics 

ethics;  the  leading  epochs  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 

acrtors  in  the  same.     It  is  the  avowed  aim  of  the  instruction 

to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  doctrinest  precepts,  and  his- 

lorical  development  of  his  Church,  and  to  enable  him  to  form  a 

eoirreet  vic^w  of  its  relations  to  other  churches,  and  to  peculiar 

tedencieB  of  the  day/' 


INNER  MISSIONS.  OR  WORKS  OF  CHARITY. 


In  the  first  decade  after  the  great  war  of  independence  from  the 
GoisJcan  usurper  Napoleon,  when  new  life  was  tiooding  the  veins 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  new  impulse  to  do  Christian 
charity  was  also  felt  among  those  who  had  not  lost  their  faith  in 
ihe  Ood  of  liove.  Seldom  had  poverty  and  suffering  cried  louder 
licir  immediate  relief.  European  society  at  that  time  was  similar 
Iq  tbe  condition  of  the  daughter  of  Israel  described  in  Ezekial 
(16:6),  **whaQ  I   paaaed  by  thee,  I  saw  thee  polluted  in  thine 
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own  blood."     Especially  was  this  true  of  the  great  Hanseatic  city 
and  seaport  of  Hamburg  and  vicinity. 

A  band  of  young  Christian  men,  called  "The  Society  of  Visit- 
ors/' whose  soul  was  Johann  Heinrich  Wichem,  a  candidate  of 
theology,  witnessed  scenes  in  the  abodes  of  the  poor  that  are 
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indescribable.  Multitudes  of  children  were  growing  up  without 
any  training  whatever,  and,  encouraged  by  his  pious  mother, 
young  Wichern  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work,  but  with  little 
success.  The  band  of  young  men  soon  saw  that  something  more 
than  visitation  and  Sunday-schools  was  needed.  They  thought 
the  reformatories,  with  a  hundred  or  more  children  in  each  were 
unhomelike,and  their  new  plan  was  to  group  the  children  in  small 
households,  and  have  each  presided  over  by  a  "father."  Thus 
they  hoped  to  save  the  pure  little  ones  from  wayward  paths.  Yes, 
but  where  are  they  to  get  the  money  to  do  this?  None  of  them 
had  either  money  or  influence.  "We  have  only  one  treasure,'' 
they  said,  "the  promise  of  our  gracious  Lord."  They  prayed 
much  and  talked  little.  God  was  near;  a  gentleman  not  aware 
of  their  plans  gave  them,  as  a  visiting  committee  to  the  poor,  $75. 
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take  to  a  senator  to  keep  for  them  in  trust,  and  beholdj 
just  received  another  trust  of  $5,000.00,  as  a  bequest  from 
unerchant  for  reformatory  purposes,  which  was  also  put  at  their 
A  periodit-al  to  spread  infonnation  was  started.  Ladies 
[rf  wealth,  servant  girls,  shoemakers,  all  cheerfully  gave*  While 
[k)okiiig  for  a  location,  and  being  somewhat  discouraged,  a  goodly 
Ecer  of  the  government  of  Hamburg  came  to  their  help  and  do- 
At«4  for  their  work  a  little  picturesque  country  property  near 
Hamburg,  with  a  well,  a  garden  and  a  fish  pond,  which 
rom  time  immemorial  bore  the  name  **  Das  Rauhe  Haus " 
[Thf? Bough  House),  then  a  decaying  farmer^s  hut.  Its  rooms 
at  once  fixed  up  for  the  applicants  God  had  seiit  them* 
old  house,  under  the  shade  of  the  large  chestnut  tree, 
L*n  well  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the  mustard-seed 
aning,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  picture  at  the 
bwt?f  rii^ht  hand  comer*  The  deed  was  legally  executed  Septem- 
tr  12,  1h3B,  and  on  the  first  day  of  November,  of  the  same  year, 
fuaiig  Wichem  and  his  widowed  mother  moved  into  the  old 
be  Bans,  and  on  the  eighth  dny  of  the  same  month  they  i*e- 
the  first  twelve  boys,  uniformly  bad,  to  compose  the  first 
brii)tiaa  family,  a  word  of  the  most  significant  meaning  to  the 
rna  He  himself  was  the  father  and  his  mother,  later  his  wife, 
other  of  the  children.  In  an  appeal  to  his  fellow  Christians, 
fichitm  encourages  others  to  begin  similar  institutions,  but  on  a 
t  ficale^  so  that  the  development  of  the  individual  would  not 
lered.»  The  principle  of  work  was  simple,  namely,  "  to  love 
little  oaee  as  Christ  loved  them/'  In  no  case  were  they  al 
ianygo'^  tal  management.     They  must  be  Christian^ 
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»f  the  free  self-sacrilicing  love  of  Christianfi. 


This  is  tlie  open  secret  of  their  wonderful  succesa 

The  growth  of  this  work  is  an  inspiration  to  all   Christian 

It  seems  to  be  an  improvement  on  Franke's  great  work  at 

Buildings  for  new  families  were  constantly  going  up,  and 

\  giriB  could  be  refused  no  longer,  so,  in  1835,  the  first  *'girlH* 

ily**  was  organize*!.     More  income  was  consequently  necessary* 

^bem  still  continued  to  practice  his  motto,  **pray  and   work/* 

-1  the  idea  of  starting  paying  industries.     Trades 

_         ihe  larger  children  and  the  industrial  department 

i  orgnnia&ed,  which  now  includes  a  first-class  publication  house 

I  a  wood  ctngraving  branch  which  is  almost  a  model 
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In  1852.  agreeable  to  the  earnest  request  of  wealthy  families, 
'i  hoAnling  school  was  also  started   with   five  boys,   which   has 
become  quite  Camous  in  state  and  church. 

The  Rttiihe  Haas  in  a  short  time  attracted  universal  attention* 

Princes  and  Priucesses  were  among  its  visitors  and  protectors. 

[fx^lerick  William  IV,  of  Prussia,   appreciating  the  talents  and 

|ibilitle8  of  Wichera,  its  founder,  called  him  to  Berlin  as  a  member 

'  liie  Et'angelical  High  Church  Council,  and  at  the  same  time 

Jippftiated  him  to  be  the  reporting  counselor  of  the  ministry  for 

(ligimia  affair& 

Th«  Christians  of  Germany,  awaking  to  a  consciousness  of 
pbt  they  n**ily  needed,  asked  the  Rauhe  Hans  for  some  of  their 
t  trained  men  who  could  start  and  maintain  similar  institu- 
8ach  were  cheerfully   furnished  to  houses  of  correction, 
iijlniiis  for  idiots  and  epileptics,  sc^bools  for  training  male  and 
Lfeauile  nurses,  and  Christian  inns  for  the  traveling  public     As 
|iritieaberg   was    the  birthplace  of  the  Reformation,  so  Hamburg, 
rthe  Raube  Hans,  is  the  birthplace  of  Lutheran  Inner  Missions. 
I  ntutions  flourished  in  Berlin,  Bielefeld,  Neinstedt, 

^,  ^..Johow,  Hanover,  Karlshc^he  ( Wuerttemberg ),  Ober- 
pvhitz  near  Dresden,  and  beyond  Germany  in  France,  England, 
HoOaud  and  the  United  States.  All  maintain  a  cortlial  connection 
villi  the  mother  institute,  and  every  three  or  four  years  a  general 
cmttereiioe  is  held  at  Horn  for  the  mutual  consideration  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  various  departments  of  the  worL 

Honorable  mention  should  be  given  the  Rauhe  Haus  for  the 
Toiimleer  cor|»8  of  male  nurses  of  the  red  cross,  that  did  so  bravely 
tod  oaUy  daring  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-71.  A  number  of 
4em  went  in  1689,  to  Africa  to  serve  in  the  war  barracks  of  the 
£?aag<elic*&l  missions. 

A  ''sl  course  is  also  taught  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  and 

tfaigqL,:.  -4  „ amber  of  raen  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  our 
dii^om  in  America  (seventeen  up  to  1886)  and  other  lands,  while 
tti&y  hmT»'  '  city  or  traveling  missionaries  at  home. 

John  L^-^.j   \Vi<!hem  died  April  7,  1881.     He  sought  not  his 
bol  Chrlst^s  glory*     His  son,  J,  Wichern,  is  his  successor. 
**}  ^^  Blaetter'*  (Flying  Leaves)  is  the  efficient  organ 

[ib^  i..,^,.,  Hans. 

EsmsiT  o?  THE  WoBK  OF  THE  Rauhe  Haus. — ^Applications, 
«d  those  seal  forth  from  1833  to  1890,  with  special  reference  to 
f^  work  from  1886  to  1890. 
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The  Children's  iNsxiTmoN  has  eighty  boys,  twelve  to  fifteen 
in  a  house,  under  a  "family  brother:^  the  Indostrial  School  for 
confirmed  boys  has  a  new  building,  erected  in  1877,  with  sixty- 
four  boys;  the ''Brother  Institute,"  with  forty  brothers,  receives 
only  such  who  have  a  good  character,  a  fair  education,  and  feel 
called  to  do  Christian  work.  Their  tiaining  consists  in  practical 
work  as  well  as  study  in  books.  Many  of  those  applying  for 
admission  do  not  pass  the  preliminary  examination.  The  "Brother- 
hood" embraces  440  former  attendants  at  tliis  famous  institution 
of  Inner  Missions,  some  of  whom  are  in  America,  Australia  and  East 
Africa.  The  Library  of  Inner  ^Mission  literature  of  the  Bauhe 
Haus  is  a  valuable  literary  collection.  *'  Paulinum,"  the  board- 
ing school,  the  last  two  years,  had  applications  from  462  families 
but  there  was  room  for  comi>aratively  few  of  them.  The  "Brother- 
Institute"'  receives  yearly  about  21.(X)0  marks.  Their  publishing 
interests  are  quite  extensive  and  profitable. 

Nature  and  AVokk. — In  all  periods  of  church  history  Inner 
Missions  has  l>een  more  or  less  active.  In  the  times  of  the  apos- 
tles, martyrs  and  reformers  it  was  confined  mostly  to  the  congrega- 
tion. In  the  middle  age,  the  period  of  pietism,  and  in  the  modem 
era  of  organized  societies  and  associations  it  has  clustered  mainly 
around  institutions.  Present  inner  missions  embraces  both  the 
congregational  and  the  institutional  spheres  of  Christian  activity. 

Inner  Missions  includes:   first,  works  of  mercy  introduced 

into  the  world  by  Christ:  second,  free  proclamation  of  the  Qospel, 

commenced  in  the  apostles'  times  and  restored  by  the  Beforma- 

tjon;  and   third,    reform   efforts  on  \\ie>  ^^it  of  the   church, — 
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opposition  work  to  everything  opjuDeed  to  the  pure  Gospel, — 
the  most  efficient  movements  for  which  were  the  reformation  itself, 
pietism  and  the  modern  inner  missions,  which  has  properly  been 
called  "the  Reformation  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

The  name  Inner  Missions  was  first  used  by  Prof.  Luecke,  of 
Ckettingen,  in  a  small  pamphlet  published  in  1843.  It  was  also 
used,  however,  about  the  same  time  among  the  Wichem  circles  in 
Hambnrg. 

The  Reformation  made  known  an  entirely  new  basis  and  motive 
for  Christian  Charity  and  work.  Protestants  could  not,  as  was 
done  during  the  previous  century,  do  alms  in  order  to  be  saved  nor 
fcr  a  reward,  but  because  they  were  saved  and  out  of  gratitude  for 
tbe  immerited  grace  they  had  already  received.  This  is  in  har- 
Diony  with  the  example  of  the  apostolical  church  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Collections  in  the  church  and 
&om  house  to  house,  personal  gifts  and  legacies  from  the 
poor  and  the  rich  are  consequently  frequent  wherever  Protest- 
ants are  found.  In  the  future  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  so. 
There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  true  Catholic  and  true  Prot- 
estant giving  as  there  is  between  the  law  and  the  gospel. 

The  most  illustrious  men  connected  with  this  work  are:  in  the 
Beformation  period,  Luther  Bugenhagen,  the  father  of  various 
church  organizations  or  orders;  Hess,  the  reformer  of  Breslau; 
Oatharine  2iell  and  Andrea;  in  modem  times  Zeller,  Wichem, 
Spittler,  Kottwitz,  Gossner,  Barth,  Pliedner,  Lohe,  Huber  and 
Kap£f. 

The  manifold  fields  of  work  of  Inner  Missions  have  been  class- 
ified thus: — 

1.  "  The  Training  and  Instruction  of  Little  Children — Nurseries, 
Sonday  schools,  orphanages,  training  societies,  boys'  industrial 
institutes. 

2.  ^^  The  Education  and  Protection  of  the  Youth — Industrial  insti- 
tntes  and  schools  for  girls  and  boys,  Christian  inns  for  both  sexes, 
Christian  accommodations  for  factory  girls,  Sunday  meetings, 
societies  and  homes  for  teachers,  young  peoples'  Christian  socie- 
ties, societies  for  clerks  and  other  classes. 

3.  ^*The  Rescuing  of  the  Lost  and  Wayward— Houses  of  correc- 
tion, Magdeline  institutes,  asylums  for  drunkards,  labor  colonies 
care  of  prisoners  and  ex-convicts. 

4.  **  The  Conservation  of  those  in  Danger  of  Losing  their  Faith. — Mis- 
sions for  the  diaspora,  the  traveling  mechanics  and  day  laborers, 
seamen,  emigrants  and  colonists. 
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5.  The  Care  cf  the  Afflicted.  Weak  md  Sidk.— Institiites  for  the 
blixMl  dombf  idiote,  epileptics,  cripples  and  Insatics  and  children's 
bospitali. 

6.  The  DistrHmtion  af  Christian  Literature. — Bible  Bocieties, 
infji.  fiocietie«,  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms^  oolportage. 

7.  The  Agitations  in  Behalf  cf  Social  Seeds.—  City  missions,  rela- 
tion  of  capital  and  labor,  Christian  work  in  times  of  pestOence  and 
war,  the  Sandaj  question,  the  piarochial  school  question. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  success  in  the  inner  mission  work 
are  clearly  discemable.  Those  called  into  its  sersioe  must  possess 
the  re)f|aired  gifts,  they  must  have  deep  and  sympathetic  compas- 
Hion  for  the  classes  among  whom  they  labor,  and  be  faithful  in 
their  ^^alling.  There  must  be  societies  to  support  the  work  and 
institutions  or  buildings  in  which  to  do  it. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  consider  separately  and  minutely  the 
many  different  subdivisions  of  the  above  seven  general  headings, 
which  embrace  the  whole  field  of  Inner  Missions  in  the  father- 
laud  of  Protestant  charity. 

1.    Thk  Tkaixing  axd  Ixbtbuctiox  of  Little  Childbek. 

NiKKKKiiy  are  inBtitutions  which  care  for  babes  and  infants 
from  four  monlljH  to  three  years  old,  during  working  days^  from 
moniiti'p/;  until  evening.  Such  Christian  institutions  are  made  neces- 
sary ftjr  the  f>'xirer  classes  by  the  mothers  being  compelled  to  seek 
IttU^r  away  from  home,  and  by  the  death  or  immoral  lives  of  pa- 
H'nts.  'i'lie  buildings  with  living,  play,  and  sleeping  rooms,  are 
eMf€!U*cl  with  HiKfcial  reference  to  the  health  of  the  little  ones. 
Only  In^althy  ejjildren  are  received,  and  those  becoming  sick  while 
then}  liave  w«parate  apartments.  They  are  brought  in  the  morn- 
ing and  taken  away  in  the  evening.  While  in  the  "Krippe"  or 
nurm-ry  they  have;  a  special  dress.  The  necessary  contact  with  the 
mothers  and  the  homes  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  influence  both 
religiouHly.  This  work  has  diflBculties  connected  with  it  and 
nMjuin*H  great  j>atience.  Only  when  it  is  al^solutely  impossible  for 
the  niotluT  to  cure  for  the  children  are  they  received, 

Kueh  an  institution  is  also  the  Children's  Asylum  of  the 
**  H<M*i<*ty  of  the  Fri(»ndH  of  Children  in  Stuttgart,"  at  Bommels- 
hnuH4*n.  Others  are  found  in  Kornthal,  Kaiserswerth  and  New 
Torney,  near  Stettin. 

KiNDKitdAKTENH  AND  AssodATED  WoRK. —  The  Chiistisn 
(•fire  of  little  ones  has  had  a  remarkably  rapid  and  extensive  de- 
vrlopuient  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century.     From  a  new  book 
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(1890)  on  this  subject,  "  Die  Kleinkinderpflege,"  by  Pastor  John 
Haebener,  a  i)art  of  Zimmer's  Hand  Library  of  Practical  Theol- 
ogy, the  following  table,  including  the  Reformed,  is  taken: 


rorNTRY. 


Pruesia  .,,,!,«.«,.. 
Berlin  .   .   ........ 

BraadeobuTg, .  *>. .  ^ 
Fommeraoia .   , , . 
East  Pruaaia ..,,««. 
Weet  Pruaaia ...... 

Poeeti  ,,..,. 

Silaals  .. ,  .«*. 

S&xony  Prorinoo  * « 

Hanof  er  ...*.. 

Hesee-Naeeau . 

Rhi^ielaRd. ........ 

Westphalia  ....... 

Cteb  lee  w\f^  -Holeteio 
Saxony  Kingdom. . 

Dreader 

Mecklenbunr'  SchwenD 
Mficklenburg-Streiitz 


1840 
1845 


18^ 


1832 

ia35 


1810 

isao 

1831 

ISB 

1642 


^5 


718  431S0 

m\  3iicxj 

85   43110 
34    ITLKJ 


i:t 


i2rjo 

irjO|  *«135 

7G  i^m 


18 
31 


900 
1900 


141 11875 


I 


50] 

53 

125 

6 
22 

9 


COCT«TEY. 


1940 
58<X) 

."^30 
1940 

360 


I  Free  Cktiea 

|Tliurmgift i 

lAdhalt 

JBavana *,-.., 

I  Wuerttamberg . , . 
I  Baden .... ....... 

Hasea  -  Dar  mstadt. 
^  AlBace-LiorraLna. . 
A UBtro' Hungary  . 
Austria. ......... 

Vienna,. .... . 

Hungary ......... 


.  France 

E upland  and  Wales 

NfttherlandB.,... 

Belgium  , , 

'United  States  . 
.Total  in  Europe 


% 


18^ 
1838 
1836 
ia33 
1S29 


1779 


^5 


ia3i 

1828 
182G| 
IHIG 
1827' 
1827 


34 

a-j 

24 

249 

200 

40 

443 

613 

2t^i 

'iO 

321 

.5017 


^  0 

==1 


3,400 

1,644 

1,200 

20,197 

25,877 

10,000 

2,000 

38,718 

58^8 

25,046 

4,290 

32,432 

60341 


12H29 1^2,956 
1026|  93,458 
1129  124,000 


,2-1156  1,886,657 


The  three  representatives  of  this  work  in  the  days  of  its  or- 
ganization were:  Luisa  Scheppler,  born  November  4,  1763,  in 
Belief osse,  Alsace;  Pastor  Oberlin,  born  in  Strassburg  and  pastor 
in  Steinthal,  1740-1767;  and  "Mother"  Jolberg,  born  in  1800,  of 
Jewish  parents,  in  Heidelberg.  Their  humble  beginnings  have 
been  like  the  arms  of  the  Saviour  extended  to  receive  the  little 
ones  and  give  them  a  blessing.  Surely  the  Christian  religion  is 
for  the  babes  and  infants,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  very  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  adminis- 
tered to  the  child  when  only  eight  days  old. 

Small  Children's  Schools  are  institutions  which  receive 
little  tots  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  whose  mothers,  because  of 
factory,  field  or  house  work,  or  other  causes,  cannot  care  for  them 
dnring  the  work  days.  They  are  erected  only  at  such  places 
where  they  are  absolutely  needed,  and  in  no  case  are  they  to  care 
for  the  little  ones  when  the  parents  themselves  can.  Tlie  teachers, 
^located  for  this  special  work,  direct  the  children  on  the  play 
grounds  and  teach  them,  by  Bible  and  historical  stories,  object 
leeeons  and  singing.     They  are  trained   to   habits  of    neatness^ 
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cleanliness  and  order.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  manage  properly 
such  a  banch  of  restless  little  ones.  A  small  school  fee  is  gener- 
ally paid. 

Boys'  Industrial  Institutes  teach  boys  mechanical  work 
between  school  hours,  especially  such  who  are  neglected  by  their 
parents  or  have  no  guardians.  Thus  they  are  kept  from  the 
streets  where  they  are  robbed  of  their  goodness.  This  train- 
ing is  a  healthy  and  profitable  exercise  in  bodily  gymnastics. 
The  head  of  each  institute  must  be  a  mechanic,  under  whom  are 
several  assistants.  Whatever  the  boys  earn  is  saved  for  them  un- 
til the  day  of  their  confirmation  or  paid  to  them  monthly,  and  if 
one  is  expelled  he  loses  whatever  is  coming  to  him.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  overwork  or  strain  themselves,  recreation  being 
furnished  by  plays,  drills,  etc. 

There  are  institutions  similar  to  the  above  known  as  "  Kna- 
benhorte "  '*  Boys'  Safe  Betreats,"  at  the  head  of  which  there  is 
a  teacher.  These  furnish  homeless  boys  with  a  good  substitute 
for  parental  care.  The  discipline  is  not  as  rigid  as  that  of  a 
schoolmaster.     Work,  play  and  study,  however,  are  required. 

The  Fifth  General  Convention  of  the  German  Society  for 
Industrial  Work  for  Boys  convened  in  Eisenach,  May  24,1891. 
The  papers  read  were  very  instructive,  relating  to  the  proper 
physical  training  of  boys  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  age  and  the  period  of  student  lifa  The 
next  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  Koeingsberg,  East 
Prussia. 

Care  of  Orphans.- -The  German  Protestants,  since  Franke's 
time,  have  been  celebrated  for  their  Christian  care  and  nurture  of 
their  orphans  and  half  orphans.  The  orphan  homes  in  Germany 
are  large  and  numerous.  Many,  of  late  years,  however,  claim  that 
placing  such  unfortunate  children  into  homes,  where  they  learn 
the  home  spirit  and  work,  is  better  than  massing  so  many  together 
in  institutiona  The  unmanageable,  weak  or  sickly  orphans  fauni- 
lies  will  not  take,  and  conset^uontly  such  must  go  to  the  institutions. 
A  thinl  means  by  which  Germany  provides  protection  and  train- 
ing for  her  parentless  children  is  by  the  **  System  of  Orphan  Colo- 
nies/' which  colonizes  them  in  country  parishes.  Such  an  orphan 
colony  exists  at  Dresden  since  the  year  1831.  In  1889  there  were 
392  children  in  twelve  such  colonit^  In  Dresden  170  orphans  are 
in  the  colony,  while  only  42  are  in  the  orphan  home;  and  it  costs 
the  city  yearly  about  500  marks  for  each  orphan  in  the  home  and 
only  loO  marks  in  the  colony.    Often  goo^l  families  with  few  or  no 
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children  are  glad  to  receive  and  rear  these  innocent  babes  and 
children  for  the  joy  and  help  which  they  bring  to  their  own  home. 

The  Nazareth  Home  for  Children  of  Illegitimate 
BiBTH,  near  the  city  of  Dresden,  was  dedicated  April  28, 1891. 

Education  and  Protection  of  the  Youth  —  Girls'  indns- 
trial  schools  are  erected  to  teach  school  girls,  and  mostly  after 
finishing  their  school  years,  the  ordinary  home  duties,  as  sewing, 
mending,  knitting,  darning,  etc.  They  are  taught  in  classes  or 
each  separately.  The  teacher  confines  the  work  within  the  sphere 
of  the  useful  and  avoids  play  or  luxury  work.  None  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  song,  reading,  or  gossip.  A  recess  is,  however,  granted. 
In  south  Germany  similar  institutions,  as  the  ''  Schools  for  House 
Keeping",  are  extensively  represented.  A  new  Industrial  School 
for  Servant  Girls  in  Dresden  was  consecrated  May  7, 189L 

Homes  for  Factory  Girls  are  founded  more  for  the  protec- 
tion than  the  education  of  female  help  in  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments.  They  exist  in  cities  like  Stuttgart,  Leipsic  and 
Muenchen-Gladbach.  They  are  managed  by  a  house-mother,  gen- 
erally a  deaconess,  and  assistants.  Often  a  hundred  are  in  one 
home.  All  modem  conveniences  are  theirs  —  reading  rooms,  li- 
braries, bath  rooms,  etc.  Courses  of  lessons  in  cookery  and  house- 
keeping, singing  hours,  evening  worship,  prayers  at  table,  and 
church  services  on  the  Lorcrs  Day  are  required.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  societies  as  the  "  Feierabend-verein  "  and  the  benefoc- 
tions  of  friends. 

Sunday  Associations  are  formed  mainly  of  servant  girls  who 
have  Sunday  afternoons  free.  In  large  cities  as  Berlin  they  are 
extensively  organized  and  do  much  good.  They  meet  for  social 
conversation,  reading,  singing,  Bible  study,  afternoon  coflfee,  pleas- 
ure walk  and  go  together  to  evening  church  service.  Sometimes 
they  meet  also  on  week  evenings. 

The  Bavarian  Aid  Society  for  Pastors'  Daughters  expends 
yearly  over  i,000  marks  in  assisting,  in  temporal  and  other  ways, 
daughters  of  pastors.  The  permanent  fund  of  the  society  has 
grown  to  35,700  marks.  The  receipts  for  last  year  were  5,300 
marks. 

Homes  for  Apprentices,  who  are  no  longer,  as  years  ago, 
accommodated  by  their  masters.  The  first  were  erected  at  the 
Rauhe  Haus  and  the  Werner  Institute  in  Reutlingen. 

Associations  of  Prentices  have  also  been  formed  for  further 
instruction   in   singing,  drawing,  mathematics  and   the  German 
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language,  and  for  entertainment  by  conversation,  lectures,  music 
and  libraries.  On  Sunday  they  have  divine  services  in  the  house 
or  they  go  in  a  body  to  church.  The  most  important  work  is  the 
cultivation  of  a  public  spirit  and  the  moral  influence  received 
from  their  parents  and  teachers.  Good  discipline  and  order  are 
maintained,  and  not  even  smoking  is  allowed.  Associations  exist 
also  in  Stuttgart  and  Magdeburg. 

Christian  Inns  are  founded  for  the  purpose  of  accommo- 
dating mechanics,  day  laborers,  journeymen  and  other  travelers 
of  little    means  with  good    board    and    a    Christian    home    at 
the   minimum    cost    Generally    a    hospice    is    connected    with 
them    for    those   desiring   better    accommodations      The    first 
"Herberge  zur  Heimat"  was  founded  in  1854,  in  Bonn,  by  Prof. 
Perthes.     They  are  now  found  in   all   the  large  cities  in   the 
streets  mostly  frequented  by  such  classes.     Some  have  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms  and  in  none  is  the  religious  work  overlooked.     The  house- 
father has  a  regular  salary  so  that  he  does  not  work   for  his  own 
selfish  profits  and  is  generally  educated  at  an  Inner  Mission 
BchooL    Everything  is  on  a  cash  basis;  none  is  trusted.     Strong 
drink  and  card  playing  are  not  allowed.     All  are  invited  to  the 
morning  and  evening  worship  but  none  are  forced  to  attend.    The 
printed  pamphlet  this  year  contains  the  full  addresses  of  387  such 
institutions  in  Germany  and  22  others  outside  of  Germany.     Last 
year  354  were  reported  which  shows  a  net  gain  of  33  during  the 
year.    These  pocket  address  books  are  scattered  broadcast  among 
the  traveling  public  at  25  cents  per  hundred  copies.     Thus  a  day 
laborer  arriving  in  a  strange  city  at  midnight,  has  a  clean  place  to 
go  to  direct  without  fear  of  extravagant  charges  or  immoral  sur- 
roondings- 

Chbistian  Inns  fob  Females,  for  the  protection  of  girls 
without  parental  or  guardian  care  or  without  work.  Their  object 
ia  to  give  servant  girls  a  Christian  home  for  service  or  small  pay 
antil  they  find  employment.  They  first  started  in  Paris  in  1847, 
and  the  first  in  Germany  was  Marthashof,  founded  by  Pastor 
Fliedner,  in  Berlin.  There  are  fifty-five  in  all,  of  which  twenty- 
five  have  no  girls  schools  connected  with  them,  while  thirty  have. 
They  are  in  cities  like  Kcenigsberg,  Danzig,  Elbing,  Stettin, 
Breslau,  Frankenstein,  Goerlitz,  Liegnitz,  Berlin,  Frankfort  a.  O., 
Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Wiesbaden,  Celle,  Hanover, 
Altona,  Bielefeld,  Barmen,  Bonn,  Elberfeld,  Duesseldorf,  Cologne, 
trefeld,   Muenchen,   Wuerzburg,   Chemnitz,    Dresden,    Leipsic, 
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Stattgarty  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  Colmar,  Muehlhausen,  Bremen, 
Strasflburg,  Hamburg. 

Girls'  Schools,  mostly  connected  with  the  above  Christian 
Homes  for  Girls,  were  first  started  by  Fliedner  in  Marthashof, 
Berlin.  They  now  number  thirteen,  and,  being  in  connection  with 
other  organizations  of  Christian  work,  abundant  opportunity  is 
given  to  put  their  book  knowledge  into  practice.  Only  confirmed 
girls  of  good  character  are  admitted. 

High  Schools  for  Girls  in  Berlin. —  Of  these  there  are 
five,  which,  with  the  many  others  throughout  the  Empire,  prove 
that  Germany  is  not  indifferent  to  higher  female  education.  In 
Berlin  the  Luisa  school  has  893;  Sophia  school,  836;  Margaret 
school,  809  female  students. 

A  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Young,  organized  in 
Berlin  in  1889,  has  founded  two  homes  for  girls  who  must  earn 
their  own  living.     The  society  has  five  hundred  members. 

TouNQ  Men's  Christian  Associations  have  been  organized 
by  pastors  to  protect  young  men  while  away  from  home  influences 
amid  the  evils  of  bad  company,  by  furnishing  them  innocent  and 
profitable  entertainment;  by  the  use  of  gymnasiums,  libraries, 
reading  rooms,  and  literary,  social  and  spiritual  meetings.  They 
are  not  only  for  the  gentry,  but  for  mechanics,  day-laborers,  and 
farmer  boys.  The  first  ones  in  Germany  were  founded  in  1833,  by 
Pastor  Mallet  in  Bremen,  and  1838,  by  Coring  in  Elberfeld. 
Since  their  organ, "  Junglingsbote,"  appeared  in  1847,  and  the  Rhen- 
ish-Westphalia "  Bund,"  or  the  general  society  was  organized  in 
1868,  they  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  Empira 

The  Twelfth  International  Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  met 
August  10-15,  1891,  in  Amsterdam,  and  there  were  present,  94 
delegates  from  Germany,  265  from  England,  GO  from  North  Amer- 
ica, 39  from  Sweden.  Although  this  branch  of  Christian  work  in 
its  present  form  is  not  of  German  origin,  yet  Germany  shows  its 
readiness  to  appropriate  the  good  from  other  nations,  by  reporting 
807  associations  with  40,353  members.  These  are  divided  into 
five  districts — the  Rhine-West phalia  District,  the  East,  the 
North  German,  the  South  German,  and  the  Saxony  Districts. 
The  Christian  work  of  "  young  men  for  young  men  "  through  as- 
Bociations  of  various  kinds  is  on  the  increase  in  Germany. 

The  manner  and  character  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Societies  of  Germany  are  illustrated  by  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Eastern  District  Delegated  Conference  held  May  23-24, 
1891,  in  Berlin.     The  district  has  142  societies,  an  increase  of  34 
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over  the  previous  year.  Twenty-four  of  the  societies  are  older 
than  twenty-five  years,  and  some  have  as  many  as  300  membera 
The  total  membership  is  8,785.  Twenty-nine  societies  have 
special  juvenile  departments,  thirty  have  Christian  inns  for  the 
traveling  public,  twenty-four  have  their  own  buildings,  106  possess 
their  own  libraries,  65  have  vocal  choirs,  30  have  choirs  of  horns 
and  stringed  instruments,  23  have  gymnasiums,  and  21  rejoice  in 
possessing  saving  bank  deposits,  besides  funds  for  the  members  in 
case  of  sickness  or  death.  The  annual  expenditures  are  8.352 
marks.  Representative  ministers  and  laymen  are  employed,  who 
devote  all  their  time  to  different  departments  of  the  general  work. 
New  Lutheran  association  buildings,  like  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  are  constantly  being  erected.  The 
latest  is  the  one  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  which  is  being  built  by  the 
Lutheran  Inner  Mission  Society.  Another  Association  Hall  of 
Lutheran  Societies  was  dedicated  in  Nurnberg  by  Court  Chaplain 
Dr.  Frommel,  Sept.  17,  1891.    Its  cost  was  $50,000. 

The  Societies  of  Young  Merchants  were  started  to  elevate 
the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  young  men  of  commercial 
circles.  The  first  one  was  organized  in  Hamburg,  in  1848,  under 
the  name  of  "Jonathan",  which  later  was  changed  into  a  society 
for  young  men.  There  are  at  present  ten  or  twelve  such  societies 
in  Germany;  in  Barmen,  Bremen,  Breslau,  Elberfeld,  Frankfurt  a. 
M.,  Gladbach,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  and  Magdeburg.  These,  in 
1860,  organized  a  "  Bund"  or  general  society,  which,  since  1862, 
has  a  periodical  for  correspondence,  an  annual  Conference,  and, 
since  1873,  their  own  hymn  book.  Their  aim  is  three-fold:  first 
religious  and  moral  training,  by  holding  "  Bible  Evenings"  or  "Bible 
Hours",  led  by  a  pastor;  second,  sociability;  third,  literary, — 
the  members  delivering  addresses,  reading  papers,  taking  part  in 
debates,  and  studying  French  or  English. 

3.    The  Rescuing  of  the  Wayward  and  the  Lost. 

Reform  Schools  are  liberally  maintained  for  neglected  and 
incorrigible  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age.  Only  sexually 
rained  girls  of  that  age  are  excluded.  The  rescuing  of  such 
children  require  the  best  personal  talent,  and  consequently,  house- 
fathers, brothers  and  deaconesses,  specially  educated  for  their  call- 
ing, are  employed.  The  principles  of  the  family  and  home  life 
have  been  adopted  to  govern  this  work.  In  the  Rauhe  Haus  the 
children  are  grouped,  twelve  or  fifteen,  in  separate,  resident  houses, 
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each  under  the  management  of  a  "brother."  Boys  and  girls  are 
not  together  in  the  same  circle  or  house.  The  schools  are  best 
located  in  the  country  near  large  cities.  The  methods  dare  not  be 
pedantic  nor  prison-like;  neither  dare  they  suggest  that  the  school 
is  a  place  of  punishment.  The  influences  for  good  consist  in: 
the  personal  character  of  the  director,  the  instruction  in  the 
classes,  work  in  the  house  and  field,  plays  and  seasons  of  recrea- 
tion, bodily  cleanliness,  parental  supervision  and  discipline.  Con- 
ditions for  entrance:  they  must  remain  until  they  are  confirmed, 
none  dare  leave  the  grounds  without  the  permission  of  the  director, 
they  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  without  refunding  the  money 
paid;  and  certificates  of  baptism,  school  standing,  condition  of 
health,  a  brief  biography  of  each  child  and  names  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians and  the  surrender  of  certain  rights  on  their  part,  are  required. 
If  the  child  runs  away  the  parents  must  pay  the  expenses.  The 
fees  are  reduced  for  the  poor,  or  donated.  For  boys  of  the  higher 
classes  a  Pensionate  with  Gymnasium  instruction,  as  in  the  Rauhe 
Haus,  is  sometimes  provided.  For  girls  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  there  is  need  of  more  institutions  than  the  one  at  Amsburg, 
as  placing  such  in  families  has  not  proved  satisfactory. 

Dkunkards'  Asylums.— At  the  close  of  the  thirtieth  decade 
of  the  present  century,  the  temperance  movement  came  from  JSorth 
America  and  England  to  Germany  and  became  very  popular.  In 
1884,  eleven  temperance  societies  formed  a  Union  with  Dr.  Bind- 
fleish  of  Trutenau,  East  Prussia,  as  president,  and  *'The  Central- 
blatt"  as  their  organ.  Such  asylums  exist  in  Lintorf  and  Sophien- 
hof,  Mecklenburg;  Nieder-Leipa,  Silesia;  Koethen,  Brandenburg; 
and  in  Rickling,  Holstein.  Reformation  is  sought  only  through 
the  influences  of  the  Gospel.  Church  and  social  worship,  pastoral 
care,  and  honest  efforts  to  lead  a  truly  Christian  life  are  required; 
also  bodily  exercise,  work  in  the  open  air,  abstinence  from  strong 
drink,  not  gradually,  but  instantly  and  totally.  The  inmates 
remain  from  one  to  two  years.  Pure  medicine  treatment  is  not 
approved,  and  all  the  so-called  secret  means  are  strongly  discoun- 
tenanced. 

A  Temtekance  Home  Colony,  Friedrich-Wilhelmsdorf  in 
Duering,  was  founded  by  Rev.  Eberhard  Cronemeyer,  Sept.  22, 
1886,  and  "Friedrichshuette"  near  Bielefeld,  by  Dr.  Von  Bodel- 
schwingh,  in  the  year  1888.  Institutes  for  the  Cure  of  Drunkards 
at  Klein-Drenzig  near  Guben  and  at  Carlshof  near  Rastenburg, 
have  likewise  been  active  and  successful  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  ''Home  for  Females  Given  to  Strong  Drink' '  in  Bonn.    The 
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Kingdom  o£  Saxony^  West  Prnssia,  Province  of  Saxony,  Berlin, 
Muehlhansen,  Hanover,  and  other  sections  are  taking  aggressive 
steps  against  this  great  destroyer  of  the  body  and  soul  of  man. 

Besides  these  means  the  temperance  cause  is  at  work  in  Ger- 
many with  the  press,  public  lectures,  societies  and  the  many  co£Pee 
houses  now  being  erected. 

Magdalene  Institutions  rescue  and  protect  the  fallen  ones 

of  the  weaker  sex  who  make  traffic  of  sin,  also  the  light  headed  and 

inexperienced  girls  who  come  to  the  large  cities  and  fall  into  bad 

hands,  the  female  ex-convicts,  servants  without  work  and  friends, 

and  misled  girls  who  have  left  their  parental  roof.    Such  work 

was  carried  on  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  and  in  the  Befor- 

mation  period.     The  men  who  have  been  prominent  in  this,  the 

most  difficult  of  all  Christian  work  in  later  years,  are:   Pastors 

Thea  Fliedner,  Kaiserswerth;   S.  Bastian,  Bernburg;    Schlosser, 

Frankfurts  a.  M.;  and  G.  S.  Baur,  Coblenz.     Some  twenty  such 

Christian  Asylums  exist  in  Germany:  in  Berlin,  Brandenburg, 

Bernburg,    Boppard    a.  Rh.,  Brandenburg,    a.  d.    H.,  Breslau, 

Frankfurt  a.  M.,  Gluckstadt,  Hamburg,  Gemsbach,  Kaiserswerth, 

Hanover,  Leonberg,  Lippspringe,  Neuendettelsau,  Dresden  and 

Strassburg. 

Pastor  Theo.  Fliedner,  in  1833,  founded  the  first  institution  of 
this  kind  in  Germany  in  connection  with  his  prison  work  at 
Kaiserswerth,  and  from  here  it  has  been  transplanted  almost 
wherever  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconesses  have  gone. 

The  methods  of  work  have  been  adopted  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  institutions  are  in  or  near  large  citiea  If  there  are  only 
ten  or  fifteen  inmates,  the  buildings  resemble  private  dwellings — 
while  the  larger  institutions  have  also  private  resident  houses. 
A  taste  for  family  life  is  cultivated.  The  work  is  three-fold:  (1) 
the  rescuing  of  unfortunate  ones  to  such  a  home  of  refuge,  by 
advertising  in  the  papers,  by  the  Deaconesses  in  the  Hospitals,  or, 
as  in  England,  by  the  midnight-mission  meetings;  (2)  care  of  them 
the  two  years  they  generally  remain;  and  (3)  the  securing  of  posi- 
tions for  them  when  dismissed.  Magdalene  Aid  Societies  and  Com- 
mittees have  been  organized  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  work. 
The  very  best  pastors  preach  and  minister  to  them.  The  house- 
mother interests  them  in  all  kinds  of  work  within  woman's  true 
sphere. 

The  patient  and  merciful  efforts  in  behalf  of  these,  the  most 
pitifol  of  all  subjects  of  Christian  charity,  as  exhibited  in  the  Mag- 
dalene and  similar  institutions,  are  not  growing  weary  in  well 
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doing.  On  May  21, 1891,  the  new  "Elberfeld-Barmen  House  of 
Refuge"  was  dedicated  and  opened.  Pastor  Heinersdorff  furnished 
during  the  year  a  place  of  refuge  in  rented  quarters  for  434  unfor- 
tunate females  from  11  to  50  years  of  age,  by  taking  them  from  the 
theaters,  the  dance  rooms,  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  from  among  the 
servant  girls.  About  two-thirds  of  these  were  Protestants  and  one- 
third  Catholics,  with  a  few  dissenters  and  Jews;  250  of  these  434 
are  now  living  chaste  lives.  Sixty  women  in  Barmen  and  Elber- 
f  eld  have  organized  a  society  to  support  the  institution,  who  in  one 
bazar  in  October,  1890,  cleared  10,000  marks.  It  has  liberally 
supported  four  families  by  giving  each  3,000  marks,  several  2,000, 
and  thirteen  1000  marks  each.  This  House  differs  from  the  Mag- 
dalene Institute  of  Kaiserswerth,  Boppard,  and  other  cities  in  that 
applicants  are  received  without  the  intervention  or  recommenda- 
tion of  a  third  person. 

Christian  Labor  Unions. — Much  is  written  and  spoken  now- 
a-days  about  the  relation  and  conflict  between  labor  and  capital 
The  one  develops  corporations,  syndicates  and  trusts;  the  other, 
societies,  unions  and  strikea  It  is  said  the  former  have  no  soul 
and  the  latter  often  act  as  if  they  had  none.  In  the  workings  of 
both,  as  well  as  in  the  abundant  literature  by  them  and  about  them, 
the  evangelical.  Christian  element  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  name 
and  in  reality.  How  unreasonable  for  a  Christian  nation  to 
attempt  the  solution  of  such  a  diflScult  problem,  which  involves 
morality  and  religion,  without  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
their  great  Teacher!  All  efforts  to  apply  these  principles  for  this 
purpose  we  hail  with  joy,  and  it  will  be  good  news  to  many  to  learn 
that  in  Germany  there  are  245  Evangelical  Laborers*  Unions, 
with  70,000  members.  These  all  are  associated  together  in  a  Cen- 
tral Union  with  an  executive  board  which  sits  at  Berlin. 

These  Unions  are  scattered  over  Germany  as  follows:  Bhine- 
land-Westphalia  121,  Bavaria  48,  Province  Saxony  16,  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  14,  Wuerttemberg  12,  Silesia  7,  Hesse-Nassau  7,  Bran- 
denburg 6,  Baden  5,  East  and  West  Prussia  1,  Posen  1,  etc. 

Labor  Coi^nies  aim  to  assist  those  without  work  to  earn  a 
living,  to  protect  the  shelterless  or  homeless  from  the  dangers 
of  an  idle  life,  and  to  rid  the  country  of  the  curse  of  beggars  and 
tramps.  The  first  Labor  Colony  was  founded  in  Wilhelmsdorf, 
near  Bielefeld,  1882,  by  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh,  under  whose 
zealous  efforts,  and  because  of  the  needs  of  the  times,  the  work  was 
rapidly  extended.  They  are  already  found  in  Ksessdorf,  Hanover; 
Sickling,  Schleswig-Holstein,  where  a  new  church  was  dedicated 
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for  the  colony  May  3,  1891;  Friedrichswille,  Brandenburg;  Sey- 
day,  Saxony  Province;  Wanscha,  Silesia;  Meierei,  Pommerania; 
Karlshofy  East  Prussia;  Luehlerheim,  Bhine  province;  in  Prussia, 
nine  colonies  with  room  for  1,480  persons.  In  addition:  Domabof, 
Wuerttembcrg;  Danelsberg,  Oldenburg;  Ankenbuck,  Baden;  New 
Ulrichstein,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse;  and  SchneckengrQn,  King- 
dom of  Saxony.  Total  in  Germany  34,  under  Lutheran  auspice& 
They  can  accommodate  over  3,000  tramps  at  one  time.  Over 
50,000  have  been  helped  from  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

In  all  the  colonies  the  various  departments  of  agriculture  are 
represented,  such  especially  which  give  work  also  in  the  winter 
season.  The  expenses  are  met  by  special  gifts,  free  will  offerings 
and  the  labor  earnings  of  the  colonist&  The  management  is  by  a 
board,  and  a  housefather  and  his  assistant&  Applicants  are 
admitted  without  respect  to  their  confession.  Strong  drink,  insub- 
ordination and  laziness  are  not  tolerated.  Order,  discipline,  Sun- 
day observance  are  required.  Their  organ  "Die  Arbeiterkolonie" 
(The  Laborers'  Colony)  represents  the  colonies,  all  of  which  are 
banded  together  in  a  general  union  for  the  welfare  of  each.  Their 
spiritual  and  educational  interests  are  under  the  care  of  a  suitable 
pastor.  In  the  moral  influence  self-satisfied  optimism  is  guarded 
against  on  the  one  hand  and  police  pessimism  on  the  other,  to  do 
which  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  home  life  and  of  the  tramp  life 
is  necessary. 

The  "Monatsschrift  fuer  Innere  Mission,"  edited  by  Pastor 
Theodor  Schaefer,  of  Altona,  near  Hamburg,  the  best  magazine  of 
the  kind,  reports  that  a  new  Labor  Colony  has  just  been  founded  in 
Hamburg  through  the  Christian  Society  of  young  men.  It  is 
under  a  deacon,  Mr.  Mueller,  from  Bielefeld.  Men  without  work 
and  means  are  furnished  with  labor  until  they  can  pay  their  cur- 
rent debts  and  find  work  for  themselves.  At  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, 36  had  already  been  helped.  A  Christian  lady  furnished  the 
money  to  start  the  work,  and  it  nearly  pays  its  own  expenses. 

The  (lerman  mind,  so  active  and  theoretical,  loves  to  system- 
atize scientifically  every  thing.  Since  the  unification  of  the 
German  nation  in  1871,  the  tendency  everywhere  has  been  toward 
centralization.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  all  the  many  parts  of 
church  work.  No  country  has  its  practical  church  work  better 
systematized  and  organized  than  the  land  of  Luther.  This  may  be 
doubted  by  the  self-governing  English  and  the  novelty-loving, 
patent-right  American;  yet  we  think  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
Lutheran  church  work  of  Germany  will  remove  any  doubts  on  the 
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itemeni.  Every  brauch  of  Christian  work  there  must  have  a 
^ntrul  national  head,  and  then  provincial  and  local  organizations 
dliary  to  the  same.  ThoroughneBs  in  the  practical,  as  well  as  in 
^e  theoretical,  is  characteristic  of  the  German,  Inner  Missions, 
^reign  Mint^iions,  Gnstavus  Adolphus  Societies,  Lutheran  Lord's 
reastiries^  Deaconess  Work,  Education,  Seamen's  Missions,  Jew- 
Missions,  Students'  Missionary  HocietieB,  Tract  and  Bible 
[*ietie8.  Societies  for  Christian  Art  and  Music,  etc.,  have  their 
^ntral  national  organizations  and  organs,  as  well  as  their  provin- 
d  and  local  societies  and  smaller  papers^  and  all,  members  one 
!  another,  thus  form  a  connectional  wcrk,  strong  and  comprehen- 
^ve. 

Among  the  most  difficult  Chriptian  works  to  centralize,  or,  if 

oa  plaaae,  to  nationalize,  was  the  diversified  scriptural  and  phil- 

imthropie  efforts  and  institutions  in  behalf  of  the  laboring  classes. 

iThis,  however,  was  accomplished  Nov»  5,  1891,  at  Berlin,  by  the 

rganization  of  ^'Die  Centralstelle   faer  Arlieiter-wohlfahrtsein- 

ficlitiing '  ( Headquarters  for  Efforts  in  Behalf  of  the  Welfare  of  the 

ing  Classes),     Seven  different  societies  were  represented  by 

%ie&f  a  constitution   was  adopted   and   an   executive   board 

They  started  with  a  capital  of  7,000  marks  and  began 

April  1,  1892. 

Chbistux  Care  op  Prisonebs  and  Ex-Convicts.— This  work 
Baa  had  an  intimate  relation  to  the  Inner  Missions  of  Germany, 
l^lhroagh  Fliedner,  who  founded,  in  1826,  the  present  active  ''Rhen- 
'Westphalian  Prison  Society*'  and  aMagdalenium;  and  through 
|\Vichem,  who  educated  ''brotheiV  especially  for  Christian  work  in 
prisons,  and  after  he  was  called  to  the  PruHsian  Minislerium  in 
fl857  the  prison  work  in  Prussia  was  placed  under  his  official  super- 
^on.  Both  Fliedner  and  Wichern  were  largely  led  to  undertake 
tLfework  by  the  English  Quaker,  Elizabeth  Fry  (1780-1845^,  an 
fllogtration  that  Germany  in  its  Christian  activity  is  ready  to 
Uppropriate  from  other  nations,  as  they  do  in  turn  from  Germany. 
Geniiiiny  has  now  31  institatious  for  released  prisoners. 

Their  aim  is  double:  to  improve  the  prisons  and  to  influence 
itfae  prisoners  by  keeping  them  apart  from  other  inmates^  by 
j^lheir  worthy  friends  to  visit  them,  by  appointing  prison 
acbers  and  ''brothers''  from  the  Bauhe  Ha^is,  by  provid* 
log  prifion  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and  by  the  visitations 
of  dt*"  "^^     -iv.o.onesses  and  members  of  Prison  Societies. 

-  of  the  convicts  receive  attention,  and  when  they 
we  wet  free  they  aie  encouraged  to  take  their  proper  place  in  the 
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home,  by  counseling  and  warning  them  and  by  assisting  them  to 
make  an  honorable  living. 

Asylums  fob  Male  Ex-Ck)NvicTS  in  Lintorf  and  Enger,  Bhine- 
land  and  Westphalia,  and  in  Dresden,  afford  good  opportunities 
for  their  transition  into  respectable  life,  and  the  Magdalene  Insti- 
tutes do  the  same  for  female  ex-convicts. 

Societies  for  Christian  Work  among  Prisoners  exist  in  the 
various  Provinces  and  States,  which  hold  annual  conventions  to 
review  the  work  and  better  their  plans.  Practical  questions  are 
discussed  and  efforts  are  made  to  remove  the  causes,  which  lead  to 
criminal  acts,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  inmates  of  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries. The  Society  of  the  Province  of  Saxony  and  Anhalt  is 
especially  active. 

4. — The  Conservation  of  Those  in  Danger  op  Losing 
THEIK  Faith. 

Christian  Work  for  the  Migrating  Classes, 

(a)  Summer  Laborers.— (7pr/wa/i  Lahor-seelers  in  HoU 
land, — From  northwestern  Germany  many  Lutherans  go  to  the 
Netherlands  during  the  summer  to  obtain  work  as  turf  cutters, 
grass  mowers,  brick  and  tile  makers,  etc. ;  and  being  thus  separated 
from  family  ties,  they  are  subject  to  many  temptations  in  a  strange 
nation,  and  need  the  constant  ministrations  of  the  gospel.  An 
organized  effort  in  their  behalf  was  started  by  the  pastor  in 
Ladbergen,  aiid  consistorialrat  Lenhartz  in  Minden.  Later,  the 
Central  Board  for  Inner  Missions  in  Berlin,  and  the  church 
authorities  of  the  countries  of  Hanover  and  Oldenburg,  from 
which  these  summer  emigrants  come,  have  taken  the  work  in  hand. 
Last  June  and  July,  Pastors  Kuhlmann  of  Burhave,  Oldenburg; 
Voss  of  Osteel,  East  Friesland,  and  Voget  of  Bunde,  East  Fries- 
land,  made  missionary  tours  to  a  dozt'U  or  more  such  settlements 
in  Holland.     About  2,0(X)  tracts  are  circulated  among  them  yearly. 

(b)  Harrcstrrs. — The  temporal  and  spiritaal  work  for  the 
many  harvesters,  who  labor  daring  the  summer  months  on  the 
extensive  landed  estates,  is  almost  a  parable  in  itself.  Their 
harvest  home  servicc-s  are  joyful  occasions  and  suggest  the  return- 
ing of  many  bearing  their  sheaves  with  them  in  this  great  Christian 
harvest  home. 

(c)  Railroadmen,  Laborers  on  Public  Roads  and  along  the 
Canals. — Movable  cookeries   and   sleeping  accommodations   are 
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Jed  for  these  classes,  and  traveling  preachers  minister  to 
y  things.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  making  this  work 
pay  its  own  expenses  Pastor  Thiirael  did  a  famous  work  in  1850 
tm  a  traveling  missionary  along  the  Prussian  Eastern  railroad 

(il)  Boaimcn. — Special  servnces  are  held  for  the  boatmen, 
when  they  go  out  in  the  spring  time  and  when  they  return  in  the 
fell;  and  in  Berlin  and  other  centers,  divine  worship  is  often 
oondncted  on  the  boats. 

(e)  Qerman  Summer  JResoris. — The  Lutheran  Church  has 
^n  more  aggressive  than  some  suppose  in  embracing  the  oppor* 
ity  to  preach  the  word  of  God  to  the  multitudes,  as  they  are 
iwn  together  by  one  cause  and  another.  At  the  summer  health 
ure  resorts  chapels  have  been  erected,  and  organized 
supply  them  with  regular  religious  services,  There  are 
ly  such  places,  and  in  recent  years  divine  services  have  been 
tblished  also  at  Ostande,  Blankenberghe,  Scheveningen,  8t 
ilasien,  Triberg,  and  Bellagio  on  Comer  Hea.  In  Falkenstein, 
once  or  twice  a  month,  services  are  provided  by  pastors  from 
Frankfurt  a.  M. 

(/)  German  Wittier  Resorts, — People  in  the  south  flock 
irthward  in  summer,  and  in  the  winter  those  of  the  north  migrate 
'loathward,  Thus  multitudes  winter  as  well  as  summer  together; 
autl  hjth  being  fiom  home  they  need  the  protection  and  the  edifi- 
cation  of  the  gospel.  In  1889,  new  winter  resort  missions  were 
opened  in  Gries  near  Bozen,  Gardone  on  Garda  Sea,  and  Nervi 
a^ar  Genoa.  At  Bordighera,  in  the  Hotel  "Westend,"  ser- 
tioes  were  started  in  18vS9-90.  All  business  relating  to  the 
•Society  for  Providing  German  Protestant  Services  at  Health 
Beeorte,'*  of  which  Count  Bismarck  is  President,  is  to  be  sent  to  his 
representative,  Mr.  M.  Bemus,  Taunus  Anlage  4,  Frankfurt,  a.  M. 
For  further  information  on  this  topic  see  the  chapters  in  this 
ilniD©  on  the  •'Oustavus  Adolphns  Society,"  '*Lutheran  Lord's 
W'Jiatiry,'*  Home  Missions,  Church  Extension,  Diaspora,  and  Emi- 
it  and  Seamen's  Missions,  under  Germany  and  other  countries. 


5.— GEHitTUN'  Cabe  of  the  Afflicted,  Weak  and  Sick. 

TiiK  Blind. — The  helplessness  of  the  blind  awakens  universal 
ilhy»  and  in  early  times  they  received  tender  attention.  It 
v&vf*T,  only  in  later  years  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  that 
the  sttcx^'sa  in  caring  for  the  blind  lies  in  instruction.  Germany 
lias  40,000  blind  persons,  which   number,  however,  is  gradually 
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ng  with  the  progreBs  of  culture  and  the  science  of  health, 
these*  thirty*two  blind  institutes  exist  with  2,000  pupils. 
Their  aim  is,  by  the  exercise  and  quickening  o£  their  other  senses 
of  their  spiritual  facilities,  to  develop  them  from  a  state  of 
ndeacy  to  one  of  self  help.  They  need  also  the  consolations 
and  bleesingB  of  the  gospel.  Bibles,  Bible  histories,  hymn  books, 
cR'  ^  1  ^  and  devotional  literature  have  been  published  in  the 
lb  of   the  blind;  a  monthly  paper  is  also  print^'d  by  the 

''Lniheran  Association  for  the  Blind  iu  Hamburg.'^     Other  papers 
Appear  for  tbem«  some  of  which  are  illustrated. 

The  Blixd  Schools  receive  blind,  unspoiled  children,  sound 
in  body  and  soul,  and  give  them  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
instruction  from  their  seventh  to  their  sixteenth  year,  when  they  . 
are  confirmed  and  become  intelligent  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The3^  are  abo  taught  to  do  manual  labor,  to  make  rope, 
^  "  ^^*s,  baskets,  joiners'  work,  etc.  Often  they  are  goo<l  in  music, 
atire  Bible  is  printed  in  their  language,  so  that  it  is  an  open 
b(X)k  even  to  them.  The  female  blind  are  taught  to  knit,  to  do 
Ijobbinet  work,  to  make  chair  bottoms,  etc.  In  Stuttgart,  a  blind 
institute  is  maintained  for  children  only. 

TuE  Dkap  and  Dumb. — Institutes  and  periodicals  have  been 

founded  for  the  40,OCX)  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  and  their 

teacheiB  have  banded  themselves  together  in  a  conference*     One 

paper  for  these  people  was  started  in  1855  by  Hirzel,  and  another 

orpn  for  the  institutes,  since  1855,  is  edited  by  Vatter,  and  another 

j«per  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  exists  since  1887, 

«Bied  by  Walther  and  Toepler.     The  family  and  public  schools 

€»n  do  nothing  to  educate  this  class,  hence  these  institutes  are  nec- 

«Bary,    Worthy  of  special  mention  are  those  in  Schleswig,  Schles- 

vig-Holstein,  and    Winnenden,   Wuerttemberg.      The    children 

ftvnaiti  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  learn  to  write, 

f^  and  figure.     They  study  the  catechism  and  learn  to  pray  to 

ue  God  and  to  fear  and  love  Him,     They  have  regular  wor- 

'•'-\  *he  institutes.    They  are  taught  to  be  self-helpful  and  the 

1  e  of  social  and  religious  fellowship  among  themselv^^s  is 

^nt     There  are  in  Germany  95  deaf  and  dumb  institutes, 

*  '  *e«chers  and  6,370  pupils.     The  largest  one  is  in  Batibor, 

t-sia,  which  reports  27  teachers  and  3C7  pupils. 

lj«STTrtTTE8   FOB   Cripples. —  The  one  in   Muenchen   exists 

ikuoc  1832,  and  has  forty  male  and  thirty  female  inmatea     Others 

of  o<yt6  are  found  in  Germany,  as  the  Oberlinhaus  near  Potsdam, 

the  Bamaritan  Home  at  Stammheim,  tlie  Mary-Martha  Institute 
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at  Lndwigsburg,  and  one  at  Niederloessnitz.  In  Copenhagen 
(P.  Knudsen)  and  in  Sweden  such  institutes  have  also  been  started. 
Medicine,  surgery,  and  machines  of  the  most  diversified  character 
are  used  to  strengthen  the  weak  and  restore  the  displaced  mem- 
bers. Patient  Christian  service  labors  at  the  same  time  that  none 
may  be  cripples  in  their  spiritual  life  even  if  they  are  in  their 
bodie&  Were  it  not  for  the  Inner  Mission  ministering  (Christ- 
like)  to  the  bodies  as  well  as  to  the  souls  of  the  masses  many  poor 
would  be  entirely  neglected  in  their  suffering. 

Similar  are  the  Health  Resorts  and  Asylums  for  Children  to 
which  weak  and  sickly  little  ones  are  taken  with  the  hope  that  a 
change  of  climate  and  medicinal  bathing  may  prove  bene- 
ficial. In  Germany  the  greatest  efforts  are  thus  made  to  rear  the 
weakest  babes  and  children.  These  asylums  are  generally  located 
by  hot  springs,  or  springs  whose  waters  have  curing  properties,  or 
along  the  sea  shore.  The  faithful  Christian  physician,  Dr. 
Werner,  in  Ludwigsburg,  in  1861,  founded  the  first  institution  of 
this  character  in  Jagstfeid  and  ceiled  it  Bethesda.  It  was  not  un- 
til 1868  that  the  second  one  was  founded  in  Rothenfelde  near 
Osnabrueck.  Since  they  have  multiplied  rapidly,  so  that  there  are 
twenty-four  with  medicinal  bathing,  besides  those  with  sea  bathing, 
mostly  on  the  North  and  East  seas.  Some  resorts  are  also  for  the 
winter  season.  The  lives  of  many  children  with  scrofula,  impov- 
erishtKl  blixxl  and  weak  lungs  have  been  saved  by  these  institu- 
tions, while  many  more  were  thus  strengthened  and  restored  to 
health. 

The  Society  for  Children's  Health  Resorts  on  the  Grerman 
Sea  Coast  maintained  during  the  year  closing  in  1892  four  sta- 
tions: Nonlerney,  AVyk,  (irossmyritz  and  Zoppot  Of  the  total 
numl)er  of  subjects,  1175,  no  less  than  483  were  healed,  and  610 
were  bt»nefiteil. 

Vacation  Colonies  fok  Children,  of  twenty  or  forty  little 
ones  each,  have  been  starteil  in  healthy  and  suitable  localities,  where 
a  teacher  or  teachers,  generally  deaconesses,  instruct  and  amuse 
the  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  their  physical  strength. 

Chilpken's  Hospitals,  with  special  skill,  attention  and  equip- 
ment to  treat  the  diseasi^s  of  childnm,  have  been  founded  in 
Altoua,  Bielefeld,  Celle,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Hamburg,  Hanover, 
Hattingen,  Ludwigsbiirg,  Lueneburg,  Stuttgart  and  Stralsund. 

Female  Teachers  for  Small  Children,  in  school  or 
charity  work,  are  educated  with  the  greatest  painstaking  by  the 
Deaconess'  Institutions  at  Wehlheiden  near  Cassel,  Kaiserswerth, 
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iaug,  Dresden,  Frankenstein,  New  Tomey,  Breslau,  Hal* 
^  Clroezheppach  and  Nounenweier. 

ITiXs. —  Before  the  Christian  era  the  care  of  the  sick 
Sned  to  one's  kindred.     Since  Christ's  teachings  have  been 
^known,  all  suffering  and  need,  without  respect  of  persons,  receive 
btarity,    lustitntiona  were  founded  in  the  early  centuries  as  well  as 
I  the  middle  agea     After  the  reformation  the  care  of  tlie  sick  fell 
liuto  secular  hands.    The   revival  of    the  Deaconess  office,  how- 
l^ver^  marked  a  new  epoch  for  the  better. 

Some  hospitals  are  andcr  the  roof  of  one  large  building,  others 

compose  a  group  of  small  houses.     The   work   is   fourfold;    the 

household,  medical,  pastoral,  and  nursing.     For  the  most  hospitals 

ors  have  been  appointed  to  conduct  morning  and  evening  wor« 

,  to  minister  to  the  patients  and  the  convalescent  by  visitation, 

bristian  conversation  and  the  administration  of  the  holy  com- 

arraion.     No  country  has  more  or  bett-er  hospitals  than  Germany. 

Idiot  Ixstitcttions. —  Many  of   the  thirty-one  in  Germany 

ibtite  their  existence  to  the  Societies  for  Inner  Missions.     In 

acist  of  these  epileptics  are  also  eared  for.     Since  1874  a  con- 

^of  the  workers  in  this  charity  has  been  active,  and  a  regu- 

for  the  same  is  published*     Idiots  are  of  three  classes, 

are  therefore  institutions:  first,  to  take  care  of  the  ex- 

les;  second,   to   teach    those  susceptible  of  instruction; 

■ad  third,  to  give  employment  to  them  after  they  leave  the  schoola 

Tbi!  educational  work  must  be  in  experienced  hands,  as  it  is  pri- 

■jttry;  wliile  the  medical  work  is  only  secundary.     More  care  must 

I  giTeti  to  their  bodily  exercise  than  to  healthy  blind,  or  deaf  and 

Iren.     The  manner  of  living  is  directed  by  the  physi- 

Eihe  teaching  is  very  elementary,  mostly  by  object  lessona 

IB  dome  by  constant  repetition,  the  aim  of  which  is  largely  to 

them  for  confirmation  and  the  holy  communion,     Ger- 

has  also  forty  institutions  for  weak  minded  children,  with 

atUmdance   of  0,000.     A   large   percentage  of  children,   who 

not  be  admitted  to  the  regnlar  schools,  are  thus  developed 

i  mme  state  of  mind. 

triLEFTlc  l5STlTL"nONS  are  mostly  connected  with  the  institn- 
Uots.  Pastor  von  Bodelsehwingh  founded  an  entire 
epileptics  on  a  large  scale  in  the  vicinity  of  Bielefeld. 
la  addition  to  this  there  are  institutions  for  epileptics  in  Thale 
t.  H-,  PotBdam,  Stettin,  Niederloessnitz,  Neuendettelsau,  Erke- 
mJe,  and  Alsterdorf.  Some  may  be  healed*  In  all  treats 
iiNnt  ccmstaal  regard  must  be  had  for  the  natnre  of  the  disease. 
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The  remarks  on  idiots  may,  as  a  rule,  apply  to  epileptics.  Faithful 
efforts  are  made  to  lead  even  these  to  the  Saviour.  Near  Biele- 
feldf  forty  houses  and  a  chnrch  have  been  erected  for  a  colony  of 
800  epileptica 

The  Institutions  fob  the  Insane  of  Qermany  are  ammig 
the  best  in  the  world.  Dr.  Zeller,  of  Winnenthal,  and  Dr.  Boiler,  of 
nienan,  are  among  the  most  noted  physicians  for  the  insane. 
In  Eaiserswerth  and  other  places  the  insane  are  blest  with  the 
excellent  services  of  the  Deaconesses.  The  inmates  are  made 
to  feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible  in  the  institntions,  and  all 
hurtful  influences  are  kept  from  them.  It  is  held  that  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  remove  the  insane  early  to  a  good  institution.  As  there  are 
no  means  by  which  to  cure  the  insane,  the  aim  of  the  institutions 
is  to  tone  up  the  condition  of  the  whole  person  by  proper  food, 
good  digestion,  sleep,  rest,  regular  habits,  temperate  activity,  and 
the  avoiding  of  all  excitment  Many  insane  institutions  have  con- 
nected with  them  aid  societies  for  their  support  The  physicians 
for  the  insane,  even  if  they  are  not  good  Christians,  favor  the 
holding  of  regular  divine  services  for  them.  The  Lutheran  church 
in  Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  apply  the  means  of  grace  to  all  their 
charity  work  better,  perhaps,  than  is  done  in  any  other  country. 
Other  nations  could  learn  much  from  Germany  in  this  direction. 
Much  is  written  in  our  day  about  an  "Applied  Gospel.*'  Where 
in  the  world  is  it  better  applied  than  among  the  Lutherans  of 
Germany  in  the  above  institutions  of  Inner  Missions? 

Jesus  was  a  great  missionary,  but  at  the  same  time  He  was 
also  a  great  dispenser  of  true  charity.  Likewise  the  apostles,  for 
their  divine  Lord  said  to  them,  "Go,  preach;  heal  the  sick,''  Matt 
10:8.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  modem  times  pre- 
sents a  most  beautiful  example  of  the  living,  active  union  there 
exists  between  Christian  missions  and  Christian  charity.  (Ger- 
many gives  annually,  as  free  will  offerings,  16,000,000  marks  to 
Inner  Missions,  not  to  include  the  appropriations  of  the  state;  and 
Prussia  alone  pays  in  one  year  55,000,000  marks  to  works  of  mercy, 
while  to  Foreign  Missions  Germany  gives  annually  about  4,000,000 
marks.  With  Dr.  Starbuck,  '*we  insist  that  God  has  done,  is  doing, 
and  doubtless,  will  continue  to  do  great  things  for  Christian  man- 
kind through  Germany,"  where  there  is  a  "union  of  churchlineaa, 
evangelical  freedom,  personal  devotion  and  intellectual  independ- 
ence, which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  realized  in  as  intimate 
an  interfusion  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  Church." 
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6.— The  Distribution  of  Christian  Literature. 

Bible  Societies. — Lutherans  always  and  everywhere  love  to 
circulate  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  In  the  reformation  times  small 
Lutheran  Tract  and  Bible  Societies  were  started  in  many  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1555  the  first  Lutheran  Bible  Society  was  organizeil 
in  Wurtemberg  under  Peter  Paul  Vergerius,  Primus  Truber,  and 
Hans  Unguad,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Hungarians,  Wends, 
and  Croats  the  Bible  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  Lutherans,  first 
championing  the  cause  of  giving  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  the 
people  in  the  vernacular,  became  the  pioneers  in  organizing  the 
first  societies  to  circulate  them. 

Count  Hildebrand  von  Canstein,  a  personal  friend  of  Spener, 
established  in  Halle,  with  the  co-operation  of  Franke,  in  the  year 
1710,  a  Bible  House  and  Society  to  print  and  circulate  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Canstein  secured  subscriptions  and  printed  the  first 
Bible  from  stereotype  plates  in  1712.  The  New  Testatment  cost 
eight  cents  and  the  whole  Bible  about  twenty-five  centa  It  was 
not  until  nearly  a  century  after  this  date,  in  1804,  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  some  erroneously  consider  the 
first  Bible  Society,  was  called  into  life.  In  1804,  the  Nuremberg 
Society  was  organized  by  Kiesling,  then  the  Basel  Society,  and  in 
180fj  the  Berlin  Society  under  P.  Jaeiiicke,  out  of  which  the  Prus- 
sian Central  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  1814.  The  American 
Bible  Society  was  not  organized,  however,  until  1817. 

Ever  since  their  first  birthday  the  Lutherans  have  had  a  pas- 
sionate zeal  to  give  to  the  people  in  their  own  language  the  pure, 
simple  Word  of  God.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  tell  of  their  own 
work  in  translating,  publishing  and  circulating  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  means  of  Bible  Societies,  Bible  Dt'tx)ts,  Colporteurs,  Bible 
Readers,  Tract  ScK'ieties,  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societiea  In  the 
United  States.  South  America,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Siberia  and 
wherever  the  Luthi*rans  have  no  Bible  Society  of  their  own,  they 
co-operate  with  th(»  Proti\stant  uiidi^nominational  Bible  Societies. 
Ministers  and  laymen  take  part  in  this  work.  In  some  Lutheran 
countries  every  one,  when  confirmed,  receives  a  Bible  as  a  gift.  In 
1^01,  there  were  given  to  newly  married  cou})les  in  Germany  20,7lK) 
family  Bibles,  1,313  more  than  the  y(*ar  previous.  No  new  home 
is  started  there  unless  a  Bible  is  placed  in  its  center.  The  follow- 
ing table  deserves  to  be  studied: 
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Lutheran  Bible  Societies  Throughout  the  World. 


Name  of  Bible  Society.    - 


I 


Headquarten. 


<t 


ICubtelu :Hh11c.. 

S  Pnwiiin  Central 'Berlin.. 


3  ^artembcRf 

4  B(.-rgor\Vesitphalia4&Rhiiielaud 

?*  Suimy  Central 

<  Bftvanan  Central 

7  BADibuxg-Altona 

*  HanoTer. 


SiuttKurt 

Eiberfeld 

Dresden 

Nurcniborg 

Hamburg 

ilauovcr 


9  JSchlrtwIg-Holstein , 

lOBtden ('arlsruhe. 

U  Bremen  and  \icinity 'Bremen 

12  Leipac  and  \ioinlty "    *    ' 

13  Lipoe-D^'tmold 

14  Lurbeck  and  vicinity 

15  Sixuny-Altenburg 

16  .\DhaIt-Deasau 

17G(xtttu/^n  and  >icinity 

18  Frankfurt  a.  M 

19  Electorate  and  Upper  Hesae- 

3b  Lauenbuig  &  Ratzoburg 

21  RijBtixk  and  vicinity 

SEiaenaeh 

SLotrbeck  Principality .... 


Leijelc. 

Detmold 

Lucbeck , 

Altenbuig , 

Dessau , 

(Joettingen 

FrankAirta.M. 

Marburg «. 

Ratzeburg 

Robtock 

Kisenach 

Eutln. 


Slli^wer  Alsace  and  Lorraine Stranburg. 


ISCoImariSc  Upiier  Alaace Colmar.. 

3S  Mo^lhausen  and  ricicity Muelbausen.. 

r  Brjiiswick Brunswick.. 

£  Hese-Darmstadt Darmstadt.. 

3  Wftldeck-Pyrmont, 

30  He»«e-('as8el 

SI  Anhalt-  Ikmburg. 

t;W>:mar _ : 

21  Biv^.l  2 iBasel,  Switz..... 

Ti>:a1  of  *J..'rman  Societies. ! 

AzrT.ck'it  of  Brit,  and  For.  B.  S; 

:4  Frankfurt  a.  M Frankfurta.  M. 

IT'O'Locne -Cologne 

56Birlin :Berlin 

Total  of;t  Agencies ! 

Tfjfal  in  ficnnany : 

r5arfc4l:«h_ 

ail»ani*h 

3E*  V».r»i*irlan (Tiristiania 

♦.»>iavaiijr».'r Stavanger,  Nr'y 

41  Icelanoic - ': 

C  Fi-iiiisb :Abo,  Finland... 

C  B-satian  2 '.St.  Petersburg... 

"■  "  "  St.  Petersburg... 
St  Petersburg .. 
Paris 


44  RojCian  Evangelical '. 
f^Im;«rijil  P.uffian  2 

46  Frent  h  and  Foreign  2 

47  B.  ,a.  of  France  2 

Ti>lal  out«ide  of  fiermany.. 

Total  Lath.  Societies  in  World.. 


1712 

1814  I 

1812  I 

1814] 

1814 

1824 

1814 

1814 

1815 

18J0 

1815 

1818 

182G 

1814 

185-1 

18:W 

1818 

181fi 

1819 

1819 

1816 

1817 

1816 

1816 

1820 

1818 

1815 

1817 

1817 

1818 

1821 

1821 

1801 


ITO 
47 
6 

40 

1 

4 
24 
1 


1« 


ye» 


150.000 

40,192 

26,289 

11,000 

13,32 

4,1W 

1,531 

5,218 

l.ax) 

3,l(If; 

1,718 

487 

813 

4-l(; 

1,044 

1.187 

1,(M4 

f)5(» 

1,H:0 

5fA 


SIK) 
2,158 
3.200 
2,55(1 


1830 
1W7 
1856 


1809 
1814 
1816 
1828 
1815 
1812 
1812 
1831 
18*18 
183:^ 
1864 


yes 

yes 

yes 

m 


yen 
yes 
yes 
yes 


ye« 
289 
yes 


11 


Circulation 

Since 
Organization. 


1^ 


§     '    To 


Total 
Copies. 


44,982 
144,000 
61.641 
20.034 
30.783 
6,406 
10.159 


3,520 


1885 
1886 
1887 


'  1885 

I  1886 

1  1885 

I  1885 


18,:{03 


1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1885 


1885 
1^85 

188*5 

1885 
18K5 
1886 


6.350,000 

5,269,kM 

1,737,526 

«7.:J49 

74.'4,066 

391,412 

217.000 

200.000 

ia">,450 

90  820 

90.000 

J»5,00O 

87,199 

40,000 

24,100 

31.003 

15.000 

75.000 

22,4f.O 

82.567 

19,408 

15,000 

16,000 

117,880 

97,741 

61,071 

6,312 

31,484 

2,800 

80,000 

4,786 

7.231'. 

813,587 

17,668,478 


1»0 
18.S0  ' 
1>S0 
1^80  i 


10,i:;5  ' 
rAl-8  ! 


1889 
1889 
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I  1826 

I  1SS5 

l.v<7 


1886  I 


3.(108, 

2.727 

3*.25l! 

8.986, 

2(>,(;'i6, 

1,055. 

401, 

480, 

7, 

10 

239, 

8<)1. 

1,025, 

1,2:«. 

760. 

558, 

6,614. 

3:',.269, 


,146 
112 
,358 
,616 
1,094 
,507 
,788 
1,075 
,017 
44:. 
,273 
.la') 
,467 
.044 
0(0 
149 
870 
,9ftl 


1 .  Gilts  and  legacies  in  the  year  1880. 

2.  Lathenns  unite  with  the  Reformed. 


Varions  ways  and  means  are  used  to  distribute  the  word  of 
God;  for  example,  last  year  the  Bible  Society  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Saxony  presented  6,000  family  Bibles  with  the  compliments  of  thi^ 
Latheran  State  Church  to  newly  married  couples,  unable  to  put- 
chase  them. 
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Tbact  and  Book  Societies.— The  distribution  of  Christian 
tracts  is  called  forth,  first  to  awaken  the  indifferent,  and  second  to 
supplant  the  unprofitable  and  vile  flood  of  reading  matter.  The 
spiritual  deadness  which  reads  nothing  and  the  feverish  life  which 
reads  everything,  demand  that  sound  Christian  tracts  be  written, 
printed  and  wisely  circulated.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  may  bo  consid- 
ered the  first  tract  writer  and  the  founder  of  all  Protestant  tract 
i¥ork,  for  never  were  any  tracts  read  more  eagerly  and  more  exten- 
sively than  his.  Sinec  the  reformation  the  period  of  Pietism  was 
the  most  fruitful  in  the  production  of  a  rich  tract  literaturei 

The  most  important  Tract  Societies  in  Germany,  '^the  land  of 
authors  and  thinkers,"  are:  The  Christian  Society  in  Northern 
Germany,  since  1811;  The  Evangelical  Book  Society  in  Berlin, 
since  1845;  The  Evangelical  Book-Stiftung  in  Stuttgart;  The  Cal- 
i¥er  Publication  House  founded  by  Dr.  Barth  in  1833;  The  Agency 
of  the  Bauhe  Haus;  Wupperthal  Tract  Society,  since  1814;  The 
Central  Society  for  Christian  Devotional  Writings  in  the  Prussian 
States  at  Berlin,  since  1814;  The  Lower  Saxon  Tract  Society  in 
Hamburg,  since  1820;  The  Society  to  Distribute  Christian  Liter- 
ature, Basel,  since  18*-^-l;  a  branch  of  the  Society  for  Inner  Missions 
in  the  Spirit  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Bavaria,  since  1850. 

Tracts  should  be  short,  simple,  fresh  and  never  "dry."  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  be  carefully  criticised  by  the 
competent  authorities,  so  that  no  false  teaching  is  disseminated 
The  societies  which  have  branch  stations  and  colporteurs  are  the 
most  efficient.  If  tracts  are  circulated  carelessly  in  wholesale 
quantities,  more  harm  than  good  may  be  dona  Tact  is  necessary 
also  in  this  sphere  of  Christian  work.  Lutherans  in  all  parts  at 
the  world  are  deeply  interested  in  tract  distribution. 

The  German  Tract  Society  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence, 
in  1879,  numbered  527  members;  at  present  over  10,000,  of  whom 
about  1,000  are  in  Berlin.  In  1879,  over  100,000  publications  were 
gratuitously  distributed;  last  year  750,000,  and  in  all  over  seven 
and  a  half  million  copies  of  420  different  tracts.  These  brought 
the  Word  of  Life  to  the  hospitals,  to  the  sailors,  the  soldiers,  rail- 
road men,  Sunday  laborers,  the  traveling  public,  and  others  who 
could  not  or  would  not  go  to  the  churches  to  hear  it.  Like  the 
seed  of  the  hopeful  sower,  some  will  be  fruitful  and  some  may  not. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  as  reported  at  its  last  annual  con- 
vention, April  2^),  1891,  in  Berlin,  are  18,235  marks  from  contribu- 
tions, and  35,901  marks  from  sale  of  booka  It  issued  foriy-five 
new  tracts  last  year. 
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COLPOBTAOE  has  been  a  successful  method  to  circulate  litera- 
Itore  ia  Germany.  To  avoid  long  journeyB  and  to  canvaas  mora 
|thorot]ghly,  Bmaller  districts,  as  a  diocese,  are*  assigned  to  the  coU 
Iportt^nrjs,  Toward  Christmas  and  Easter  the  regular  rounds  are 
jiMide  with  Christian  books  and  pictures,  sound  in  their  teaebihg 
|UQd  attractive  in  appearance. 

A  similar  aim  have  the  Hocieties  to  Distribute  Religious  Papers, 
IS  the  one  in  Berlin  by  Huelle  and  the  one  in  Basel  by  Burchardt- 
jMn,  which  circulate  gratuitously  or  at  nominal  prices  Christian 
Hpere  in  hospitals,  prisons,  etc.     Untler  this  head  come  also  the 
ittibotion  of  Sermons  in  Berlin  by  Pastors  Stoecker  and  Huelle^ 
mi  there  introduced  into  other  cities. 

:iETY  FOR  THE  CltBLSTIAN*  ENLiaHTEKMEKT  OP  THE  PEOPLE^ 

f  BliiDeland  and  Westphalia  organized  1881,  at  Cologne,  furthers, 
nnamttn  of  addresses  and  liternture,  the  canse  of  inner  missions* 
ihas  its  own  monthly  organ  since  1883, 
I'fiK  Centkal  Society  for  Christian  Devotional  Liteba- 
hed,    during    the   seventy-six   years   of   its   activity, 
jpies  of  books,  tracts  and  papers.     In  its  first  fifty 
yeais  250  tracts  and  25  books  were  published  in  6,OCK)*000  copies, 
s  m-HoLSTEiN,  not  many  years  ago,  organized  a  tract 
td  out  colporteurs,  to  found  libraries  and  in  every  way 
Sibla  to  cironlate  among  the  maBses  good  reading.    Each  mem- 
Tially  two  marks  for  which  he    receives  an  equivalent 

TUK    SOCIETT    FOB     A     WhOLESAI*E    CibOULATIOK    OF    GoOD 
]tB  was  organized  April,  1S89,  and  has  already  extended 
Germany,    German     Anstria,     German     Switiserland* 
tad  parts   of    America.    At   its    third    general    convention    in 
fmmmr^  heM  June  19,  1892,  Secretary  Seidl,  gave  the  following: 
«•  fur  1891,  with  those  in  (  )  for  the  previous  year:    Mem- 
,5,663  (4.763);  branch  societies,  32  (26);  agencies,  83  (47 ) ; 
'    ir  literature,  144  (08);  copies  circulated* 
imuual  books,  1,918  (810);  books  costing 
murk  each,  3,242  ( 1,317 ) ;  capital,  36,600  marks.     Their  works 
i  moetl     '"    '  I  ian  storitfs  and  novelH,    They  are  now  publishing 
exten  iLjinal  romance  by  one  of  Germany's  best  writei-s, 

|iiBlT»ted  colportage  form  and  for  the  masBes.    It  is  hoped  that 
iety  will  issue  only  thoroughly  Christian  publications  so 
msy  wiu  and  retain  the  sympathy  of  the  conservative 
circles. 


tia*^r>tN^ 
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The  Berlin  Society  for  the  Distribution  op  Christian 
Periodicals  is  also  very  active;  reporting  94  branches,  907  mem- 
bers, 5,000  agents,  and  sending  its  papers  to  546  reading  circles, 
5,000  free  copies  for  vacant  congregations,  151  prisons  and  300 
hospitals.  It  publishes  the  "Laborer's  Friend"  in  125,000  copies, 
sends  18,000  Sunday  papers  of  the  right  kind  to  205  garrisons, 
and  has  its  agents  in  2,190  factories,  among  the  sailors  in  the  sea 
ports  and  even  among  the  fishermen  in  the  North  sea. 

The  Distribution  of  Printed  Sermons  in  Berlin. —  This 
new  and  fruitful  branch  of  Christian  work  was  commenced  the 
first  of  Advent  1881  by  circulating  600  printed  sermons.  It  grew 
until  120,000  were  voluntarily  distributed  weekly  (17,780  in  Ber- 
lin) among  the  non- church  attendants,  coachmen,  servants,  j^t- 
men,  railroad  men,  and  all  classes  who  would  not  or  could  not  go 
to  God's  house  to  hear  His  "Word  preached.  Some  are  given  away, 
others  were  sold  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  piece,  or  four  sermons, 
that  is  good  gospel  sermons,  for  a  i)eimy.  Prussia  disposed  of 
52,000  copies  a  week,  Silesia  11,000,  Brandenburg  7,000,  Pommer- 
ania  6,000,  etc. 

The  '^  Hotel  Mission  "  is  another  branch  of  Inner  Missions 
in  Berlin  which  promises  good  results.  The  city  missionary  re- 
ceived such  hearty  encouragement  that  four  volunteer  assistants 
have  been  kept  busy.  Weekly  1,727  sermons  and  265  copies  of  the 
"  Sonntagsf reund "  are  distributed  to  the  2,000  hotel  servants 
of  the  city  who  have  no  opportunity  to  worship  at  the  morning 
church  service. 

The  Society  for  the  Distribltion  of  Christian  Peri- 
odicals in  Dresden  in  181K)  supplied  398  railroad  stations 
with  Christian  papers.  It  has  "a  loan  library  for  the  traveling 
public"  with  over  10,000  papers  and  works  which  are  read 
daily  by  40,000  people.  Over  10,000  more  copies  of  papers  are 
weekly  circulated  among  the  postmen,  soldiers,  the  sick,  prisoners, 
etc     Many  copies  of  the  new  testament  are  also  distributed. 

The  Society  for  Circulating  Christian  Papers  in 
Stuttgart  distributes  yearly  over  500,000  Christian  periodicals, 
20,000  tracts  and  G,OiK)  illustrated  home  pamphlets. 

The  Society  for  Circulating  Christian  Papers  in  Darm- 
stadt distributed,  during  1891,  2,257  papers  weekly,  against  1,770 
the  previous  year.     Its  annual  receipts  are  1,545  marka 

Leipsic  Society  for  Distribution  of  Periodicals  has  lately 
been  organized  by  Dr.  Pank,  although  for  many  years  the  work 
had  been  faithfully  clone  by  the  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Marks  and  St 
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congregations.       The     papers     circulated   were     the 
'  *'Arbeiterfreund"  ( Laborer's  Friend),  and  the  **Sunday 
Printed  Sermon.'*    The  work  has  now  a  central  organization  and 
ver  one  hundred  voluntary  helpers. 

Each  great  Christian  organization,  as  the  Kaiserswerth  Dea- 
ouesa  Institution,  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  the  Lutheran 
unrg  Treasury*  the  Rauhe  Hans,  Foreign  Missionary  Societies, 
c^  hsve  organized  as:encie8  to  circulate  their  own  periodicals 
od  pTiblications  as  well  as  others  bearing  on  their  specific  work. 
!  swerth  Christian  Peoples'  Calendar  or  Almanac, 
V  Pastor  Fliedner  fifty  years  ago,  has  a  circulation 
113^500  or  more  copies,  and  their  illustrated  Jubilee  Booklet  on 
&r  and  the  Keformation  in  1883  circulated  in  755,000  copies 
be  demand  was  not  then  supplied*  It  was  an  excellent 
missionary  campaign  document.  In  Lutheran  countries  missionary 
books  often  reach  10,000  to  200,000  circulation.  The  Stuttgart 
Evangelical  Sunday  Paper  circulates  in  115,000  copiea 

Vnother  efficient  way  to  scatter  healthy  literature  among  the 
es,  nBi?d  by  the    Inner   Mission,  is  by  means  of   the    many 
i     j>k*8'  Libraries,  which  are  popular  and  entertaining  in  char- 
ictei 

S  II  etforts  have  been  made  to  interest  ehnrches  in  es- 

taUib  ^  Qgregational  Libraries.  Adolph  Fette,  in  1880^  started 
in  Bremen  a  Wandering  Library,  which  was  taken  from  place 
to  place*    It  was  well  patronized. 

Wherever   education   flourishes   there  will  b©  a  good  book 

ket.     In  1890  there  were  nearly  1,000  more  books  published  in 

than  the  year  before;  17,98(>  against  17,016  volumes. 

I  divided  as  follows:  1,957  in  pedagogy,  1^582  in  theology, 

X7X5  in  rc»mance,  poetry  and  drama,  1,549  in  politics,  statistics, 

•Ic     It  is  reported  that  Germany  prints  more  books  than  Eng- 

Itnf!,  Franco  and  America  combined.     From  1513  to  1517  but  527 

,  pamphlets,  etc.,  were  printed  in  German.     But  from  1518 

'    -^'^  -Luther  began  his  work,  there  appeared  3,113  Ger- 

iotis.     Thus  it  is  evident  that  Luther  brought  a  new 

era  aIbo  to  literature. 

In  8n       V  '  nd  other  parts  of  Germany  "Houses"  have  been 
itafted  til  ii  and  circulate   healthy  Christian   literature  to 

tik*^  iho  place  of  the  trashy  aod  vile  reading  matter  among  the 
maavfi.  Volumes  o£  the  best  workmanship  in  every  respect  ap- 
pwir  periodically  and  are  scattered  like  autumn  leaves. 
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The  book  store  of  the  ETacgelical  Lutheran  Society  in  Stutt- 
gart issued  fifty-three  new  publications  last  year  and  distributed 
350,000  copies  of  books  and  tracts. 

The  publication  of  the  authorized  books  of  the  church  brings 
large  revenues  to  the  benevolent  treasuries  in  Germany,  although 
they  sell  at  reasonable  prices.  Thus  a  fund  of  200,000  marks  ac- 
cumulated to  the  Lutheran  church  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
which  is  used  for  building  churches  and  aiding  ministers  in  need. 

The  Conference  of  Evancielical  Authors  in  this  book, 
making  nation,  which  met  May  26,  1891,  in  Berlin,  has  on  its  ban- 
ner the  motto  ^'we  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ^' 
Licenciate  Martin  Rade,  editor  of  the  "  Christian  World,"  is  the 
honored  president.  When  over  one  hundred  Christian  authors 
and  authoresses  hold  national  conventions  under  such  a  banner  to 
learn  from  one  another  we  have  little  fear  as  to  the  future  tenden- 
cies of  their  Christian  literature.  Subjects  were  discussed  like 
the  following:  '^  Christian  Literature,  its  Position  and  Mission  at 
the  Present  Time,'"  and  "  The  True  Belation  Between  the  Pub- 
lisher and  the  Author." 


7.— PiiOTcsTANT  Agitations  in  Behalf  of  Social  Needs. 

CiTV  Missions. —  The  needs,  which  meet  one  in  the  large 
cities,  jxTtain  to  the  temix>ral,  moral  and  church  life  of  the  masses, 
with  all  of  which  Inner  Missitms  have  to  do.  Dr.  Wichem,  who 
started  a  city  missicm  in  Hamburg  in  1S48,  and  in  Berlin  in  1859, 
is  the  founder  of  the  great  City  Mission  cause  in  Germany.  In 
England  it  is  mostly  evangelistic,  but  in  Germany  it  embraces 
more  especially  education  and  charity.  First.  A  city  mission 
is  an  uniting  and  centralization  of  the  existing  Christian 
activities  of  a  city.  The  Christian  Association  building  is  the 
central  gathering  locality  and  the  association  minister  the  central 
l^ersonality.  The  first  building  in  Germany  was  the  Concordia 
House  in  Bremen,  erected  in  ISll.  Such  concentration  of 
fon'CH  is  of  great  Ijlessing.  SrrftfuL  It  brings  an  expansion  of  the 
Christian  work  of  the  city  by  the  organizing  of  new  societies  and 
the  founding  of  new  institutions.  Third.  The  city  mission  has 
also  a  fiild  peculiarly  its  own,  which  is  occupieil  by  city  mission- 
aries, examined  by  a  theological  inspector  and  officially  appointed. 
It  aims  to  win  the  individual  or  certain  classes  to  the  church, 
either  by  personal  contact  or  by  Bible  studies,  exhortations,  Sunday 
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schools,  colportage,  meetings  for  men,  work  for  ex-convicts,  the 
care  of  the  poor,  battling  against  begging  and  king  alcohol.  If 
the  pastor  takes  the  lead  there  is  little  friction  between  the  city 
missionary  and  his  society  and  the  church.  Wichem  well  said: 
"Berlin must  be  made  to  realize  her  duty  to  evangelical  Germany.'* 
"  Seek  the  peace  of  the  city,  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be 
carried  away  captives,  and  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  it:  for  in  the 
peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace."     Jer.  29;  7. 

The  date  of  the  organization  and  the  location  of  the  city 
missions  in  Germany,  showing  how  recent  they  are  and  how  rapidly 
they  have  spread,  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection:  Bremen, 
1841;  Hamburg,  1848;  Berlin,  1859;  Koenigsberg,  1849;  Breslau, 
IvSoG;  Bielefeld,  Dresden,  and  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1874;  Stettin, 
187r);  Magdeburg  and  Leipsic,  1877;  Wiesbaden  and  Elberfeld, 
1879;  Cologne  and  Duisburg,  188G;  Frankfort,  a.  O.,  1881;  Daes- 
seldorf,  Karlsruhe  and  Mannheim,  18S2;  Heidelberg  and  Frei- 
burg, 1883;  Munchen  and  Liegnitz,  188-i;  Bonn,  1885.  Darmstadt, 
Ludwigshafen,  Kaiserslautern,  Strasburg,  Stuttgart  and  Nurem- 
berg have  also  city  missions.  In  the  Barmen  Lutheran  Parish,  with 
27,000  souls,  the  congregation  does  the  work  of  the  city  mission, 
in  that  it  is  divided  into  five  parish  and  fifteen  deacon  districts, 
and  each  parish  has  a  young  peoples'  society,  a  small  children's 
school,  and  other  minor  mission  agencies,  all  under  the  pastor  of 
the  parish.  Other  city  parishes  have  similar  city  missions  of 
their  own. 

CuuisTiAX  Work  fou  the  German  Army  and  Marine.— 
There  is  no  standing  army  in  the  world  equal  to  the  one  of  Ger- 
many.  It  is  perfectly  organized,  instructed  and  drilled.  It  is  the 
pride  of  the  Germans  and  commands  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  culture  of  its  soldiers  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other,  and  for  this  the  Church  deserves  great 
credit  Bibles,  Testaments,  hymn  books  and  devotional  works  and 
papers  are  f  ret!y  circulated  among  them ;  the  sick  in  times  of  peace 
and  the  woundtKl  in  the  times  of  war  are  ministered  to  with  the 
tenderest  care  of  Christian  charity,  and  regular  appointments  are 
made  for  all  to  attend  prayers  and  church  sor\'ices  on  week  days  as 
well  as  on  Sundays  and  church  festival  days.  These  services  are 
conducted  by  Germany's  best  preachers,  and  make  life -impressions 
which  help  them  to  fight  the  good  fi^ht  of  faith.  Each  province 
or  state  has  its  work  systematized  and  presided  over  by  the 
following  military  superintending  pastors: 
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Province,  Kingdom  or 
Prinoipality. 


East  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

PommeraDia 

Brandenburg 

8azony  Provinoe. . 

Poaen  

8ileeia 

Westphalia 

Rhine  Province... 
8ch  leewig-Holstein 

Hanover 

Hesse- Nassau 

Saxony  Kingdom.. 

Wurtemberg 

Baden  

Alsace. 

Lorraine 

Bavaria. 


Pastor. 


Kons-Rat  Thiel 

Dr.  Tube 

Vacant 

Dr.    Frommel 

Dr.  nermens . .  

Kons.-Bat  Wolfing 

"         Bahr 

"         Kriebitz  

^         Bergman  n..., 
"         Hoffmann   .., 

Dr.  RoohoU 

Pastor  Osterroth , 

Vacant , 

Dr.  Von  Muller 

Pastor  Fingado 

Kon8.-Rat  8teinwender. 

Pastor   Bussler 

Vacant , 


Headquarters. 


KoenifiTsberg. 
Danzig. 

Berlin. 

Magdeburg, 

Posen. 

Breslau. 

Munster. 

Coblenz. 

Altona. 

Haoover. 

CasseL 

Stuttgart. 
Carlsruhe. 
btrassburg. 
Metz. 


The  German  Army  is  well  supplied  with  special  military 
pastors  or  garrison  chaplains  of  the  highest  rank.  Their  superiors, 
like  the  German  Army  itself,  are  not  to  be  found.  In  all  they 
nomber  ninety -one:  The  Prussian-Guard-Corps  9,  East  and  West 
Prussia  8,  Pommerania  5,  Brandenburg  4,  Saxony  Province  6, 
Posen  3,  Silesia  5,  Westphalia  5,  Ehineland  7,  Schleswig-Holstein 
7,  Hanover  5,  Hesse-Nassau  7,  Grand  Duchy  Hesse  1,  Saxony 
Kingdom  1,  Wurtemberg  5,  Baden  4,  Alsace-Lorraine  7, 
Bavaria  2. 

The  German  Marine  has  also  regular  gospel  ministrations 
from  the  state  church  under  eight  navy  pastors  and  the  head 
navy-pastor,  Kev.  Langheld  of  Kiel. 

Christian  Homes  for  German  Soldiers. — A  nation's  patriot- 
ism is  manifested  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war.  Both 
can  be  thoroughly  Christian.  One  way  by  which  it  is  exhibited 
is,  by  caring  well  for  those  who  served  their  country  on  the  battle 
field,  not  only  by  ministering  to  the  body  but  also  to  the  soul. 
Christian  homes  are  now  bting  founded  in  Germany  for  soldiers 
who  have  none.  On  April  19,  1S91,  such  an  institution  was  dedi- 
caU-d  by  military  pastor  Wettstein  in  Saarburg,  in  Lorraine,  near 
the  French  border.  Through  the  eflForts  of  Pastor  Wettstein  and 
a  benevolent  layman  it  has  been  built  and  comfortably  furnished. 
It  is  a  Christian  Association  Building  for  the  garrison  of  G,(XX) 
soldiers,  with   all    the  appointments  for  Christian  work.     It   is 
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located  in  the  most  desirable  part  of  the  city  and  will  prove  to  be 
a  gathering  place  for  the  soldiers,  officers  and  the  old  veterana 
Says  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  institution  and  the  spintnal 
needs  of  the  German  army,  *'this  is  indeed  an  imix>rtant  and  praise- 
worthy work,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  repeated  in  many  other 
places."  In  Cosel,  Silesia,  another  home  for  soldiers  has  been 
established. 

Soldiers'  Orphan  Homes  have  been  founded  to  minister  to  the 
children  of  those  who  give  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  native 
land.  They  have  a  confessional  classification  thus:  The  one  at 
R()mhild  is  for  Protestant,  while  the  one  in  Kanth,  Silesia,  is  for 
Catholic  orphans. 

The  BROTHERnoon  for  Voluntary  Service  to  the  Sick 
AND  TVouxiiED  IN  War  has  1,641  members,  447  honorary  and  1,194 
active.  Of  the  active  members  1)57  have  studied  under  a  physician^ 
586  graduating.  The  fourteen  auxiliary  brotherhoods  are  head- 
quartered in  Berlin,  Halle,  Koenigsberg,  Kiel,  Greifswald, 
Goettingen,  Breslau,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt  a.  O.,  Cassel,  Bonn, 
Marburg,  Munster  and  Potsdam.  Their  delegated  convention  in 
Berlin,  May  30-31, 1891,  under  the  presidency  of  Director  Wichem, 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  Christian  character  of 
their  work,  while  at  the  same  time  ministering  to  all,  irrespective 
of  confession. 

No  less  than  801  females  stand  ready  to  render  additional 
charitable  service  in  time  of  war,  206  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  John 
and  595  Deaconesses,  The  former,  in  1888,  gave  13,388  marks  for 
the  education  of  sisters  for  their  specific  calling. 

DuiSBURG  Mission  Institute  is  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish 
300  Christian  workers,  of  whom  sixty-two  are  expressly  educated 
for  army  service,  and  the  Rauhe  Haus  likewise  is  ready  to  send  a 
large  number  of  ''Brothers*'  into  the  same  service  upon  demand. 

The  Orukr  of  St.  John  maintains  forty  hospitals  in  Ger- 
many, thirtysix  in  Prussia,  with  1,7^5  beds  and  an  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  of  980. 

Christian  Chakity  in  the  Timks  of  Pestilence  ant> 
Wak. —  The  sudden  demands  and  the  charnctiT  of  work  require*! 
in  pestilence  are  the  same  as  those  called  forth  by  war,  and  the 
same  Cliristian  agencii'S  in  GernHiny  serve  both.  In  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  war  di'aconesscs  from  Kiiiserswerth,  deacons  from 
the  "Kauhe  Hans''  and  Duisbnry;,  memlxTs  of  the  order  of  St. 
John,  and  tlu»  war  sanitary  government  officials,  were  all  taxed  to 
their  utmost.     Since  IS^vt  there  exists  a  "  Society  to  Minister  to 
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W^  and  Sick  on  the  Battle  Field,"  in  whose  centra!  com- 
j  riperor  has  a  government  repreBentative  —  the  military 
inspector  of  the  volunteers  to  do  charity.    In  the  German  war  of 
Ifae  **  Field  Deacons,"  started  by  Wichem,  were  first  brought 
ervice,  composed  mostly  of  young  men.      In  like  work  the 
awing  Fatherland  Women's  Societies  do  valuable  servicer 
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In  a  certain  sense  *'The  Central  Committee  of  the  German 
ciety  of  the  Ked  Cross>"  with  headquarters  at  Berlin,  stands  at 
i  of  all  this  war  charity.     In  the  time  of  peace  they  stand 
to  minister  to  the  needy  and  suflFering  in  famine  and  pesti- 
lence,  or  to  do  any  other  charitable  work. 

Women  Sociji:TiKs  fob  the  Care  of  the  Poor  and  the  Sick 
111  TiiK  Congregation. — The  first  one  of  these  was  formed  by 
j^ftiAlifl  gieveking  (d.  1859),  of  Hamburg,  who  was  very  active  in 
t>f  Inner  Missions.  Her  work  is  eulebrated,  as  her  first 
( still  exists  and  has  become  the  model  for  many  others. 
ITC  been  helpful  to  the  deaconesses  in  times  of  contagious 
i  and  also  in  tlie  general  parish  work. 

WowrVs  Awn  YotnfO  Laoifs*  BociimF^  poa  Tm  Gu8»  of  thicPoob^ 
,  4jm  Caii-DBK^,  with  dat^  of  orgaoi^^atioii, 
Bmunfi    PHilherlaDd  Society. 

Eajct  Pbusria*    Neidenburg,  Plllau,  AlleoBtein, 
Uwmjt,    Fr«okftirta.M.anaotherdti«J. 

^r^'b«r8tlh.«et  (l*^T,  Zabarowo  (1«73).  P««n  (1858). 
fbidbte.  Krot«cbin.  8chmie«el,  OstTowo,  Crone  Kiin. 

^S^:    n««T.r.V«deD.Sude,  Br«m.rTorda,  L.he.  etc. 

Sain.a8wio-Ho!t£rnET?»:    Kropp*  «    *       * 

WBnT«4U*:    leerlohn,  Lipp^tadt,  Bielefeld,  Hamm,  Hotter,  etc. 
Maao-dBiriBo:    Rostock  (1837). 
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Saxony  Kingdom:    Dresden,  LeipBic. 

Bavaria:  Frankenthal,  Eaiaerslautern,  Zweibruecken,  Erlangeiit 
Nuremberg,  etc. 

Saxe  Wrimar:    Eisenach,  Weimar,  Jena,  Apolda,  GrosBneach. 

Saxe,  Cohurg-GtOtha:    Goburg,  Neustadt. 

Saxe-Meiningen:    MeiniogeD,  Saalfeld. 

Wurtemberg:  Kirchheim,  Stuttgart,  Heilbronn,  Tuebingen,  Lud- 
wigsburg,  Nuertingen,  Qeildorf,  Vaihingen,  Wildberg,  Ellwangen,  Bonnigheim. 

Baden:    Carlsruhe. 

Hesse  Darmstadt:    Darmstadt. 

Alsagr-Lorrainr:  Strasburg,   Muehlhauseo,  Metz. 

Free  Cities:    Luebeok. 

Obsebvaxce  of  the  Lord's  Day. — Since  Wichem,by  his  wise 
Christian  counsel  and  indefatigable  energy,  started  the  "Inner 
Mission  Era,"  there  has  been  a  l^etter  observance  of  the  day  of  rest 
and  worship.  This  has  been  brought  about  more  by  a  positive 
than  by  a  negative  method  of  work,  not  so  much  by  giving  rules  as 
to  what  not  to  do,  as  by  interesting  all  to  do  what  they  ought  to  da 
If  people  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  on  the  Sabbath  in  wor- 
ship, rest,  charity,  reading  the  Scriptures,  etc.,  they  will  have 
little  time  to  sj^end  in  desecrating  the  Holy  Day. 

Inner  Missions.  City  Missions,  Sunday  Schools,  Young  Peoples* 
Christian  SfX'ieties,  and  the  many  other  agencies  of  practical 
Christian  eiforts  of  recent  years,  have  been  helpful  to  a  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  More  of  the  Sabbath  is  brought  into 
the  week  days  by  the  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin  recommend- 
ing to  the  congn-gations  the  oj>ening  of  their  churches  for  quiet 
prayer  at  certain  hours  of  each  day.  The  Cathedral,  St  Mathew 
and  Elizabeth  churches,  of  Berlin,  are  now  open  during  the  hours 
of  the  week  days  for  devotional  retreat  and  meditation.  The 
state,  the  church,  societies,  the  family  and  individuals  are  con- 
stantly appealed  to  more  and  m(jre  by  literature,  and  personal  and 
organized  efforts  for  a  scriptural  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
AVe  should  cease  from  our  work  since  God  has  a  work  to  do  in  us 
on  that  day,  or,  as  Luther's  rule  was: 

*'l)ii  eollpt  Inesen  von  der  Arbeit  ab, 
DuFB  Ciott  Bein  Werk  ud  dir  hab."" 
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NINETY-FOUR  SOCIETIES  FOR  INNER  MISSIONS. 


Name  of  Societies. 


;iii 


I.    KiNODOx  OF  Prussia. 
(a)    Ead  Pnusia. 


Superintendent  or 
President. 


Headquarten. 


Provincial  S  F.  I.  M  in  E.  PrasBia 1801  ,  Baron  Von  Domberg Kocnigsbergr. 

City  S.  F.  I.  M.  in  Koenigsbcrg I  Supt.  Schlecht ' 

8.  F.I  M.  in  «iumbiiinen j  Supt.  Ro«seck (Jumbinnen. 

8l  F.  Bilucatlne  NeRlected  Children i '  Rev.  Corsepiiia •  Schoenbn^ch. 

Institution  for  Epileptics,  Infirm,  etc i  Dr,  Dembovi-ski„ carlshof. 

Heacon  In.«Jtitute  and  Lftbor «  olony„ I 

EoKt  Pnissltin  Drunkani  Asylum 

Koeuigsberg  S.  F.  I.  M '"'^  ' 


1.S50    


(b)     nVrt  Prussia, 


Pmvincial  8  F.  T.  M.  in  W.  Prussia 187")     Rev.  Dr  Tube.. 


Koenigsbeig. 


Danzig. 


Central  Ev.  AlistineuieSoc.forGermauy Dr.  Riudlieiscli- Trutenau. 


(c)    rimimrrania.  I 

Provincial  a  F.  I.  M.  in  Pommerania j  1878  ;  Supt.  Rubesamen„.. 

8.  F.  I.  M.  in  New  Vor-I*ommeninia  und,  i 

RuKcn  '  1818  I  Count  v.  Kra-ssow.. 

Instituliuus  of  ZuUciiow ' •  Cand.  Jahn 


Moringcn. 

DiviU  by  Barth. 
StcttUn. 


(d)    Brandenburg. 


Central  Board  for  Inner  Missions :  1810  Prof.  Dr.  Weiss Berlin. 

Provincial  S.F.I.  M.in  Brandouburu Dr.  von  Biilow ** 

Aux.  i?o<''v  to  Contml  Boanl  S.  F.  IM :  Hon.  ShulK^rt I 

Evan?  Soij'y  forClumh  Work  inBorl'n,  IKSS  Rt'V.  Ilufllo ; 

WomenV.So^it'ty  of  thcGood  SLephenl ■       " 

Berlin  <'ity  Miwion Dr  8loe<'k»'r " 

Evancreliciil   .Men's  I'nion Dr.  v    Kolhkirch *' 

Evaiiiyr.  JohHnm'Ssiift  in  Plotw»n«»e Dr.  NenUmcr " 

Soc'y  "to  .\id  Small  (MiihlnMrHln.-titntos Dr.   v.  Uulow •* 

Evans.  S.  F.  I.  .M   in  .Moai»it i Snpt.  Dr   <iii'lfU Moabit 

BcthaJjura  l'>md  in  BtTlin ' R*'V.  Hrrendl B"rlin. 

&ic'y  F.  I.  M  in  Fraukf.trt  a.  (> i  ISi'MM  Hun.  S'liuuian Frankfort  a.  O. 

Cont.Com.  F.  I.  M.in  Brandcnbun;  a.  H.I Julius  Kru»'u'«T '  Bmndeuburg,  a.  H. 

8.  F.  I.  M.  in  Ix?buser  Di.-ilriot.. Count  v.  Finkeustein iCeiiwviu. 


(e)    SfiTony. 


Prov  Bonrrl  F.  1.  M.  in  Jnixouv  Pn.v iwo 

Confcrt-nco  F.  I.  M.  in  KltMionito  Siix»iny   is<'.'.» 

Institutions  ut  Nolnstcdt 

8.  F.  I.  M.  in  Altmurk :  1^71 

(f)    Sifc^hi. 

Provincials.  F  I.  M.  in  Silesia iv,i 

Evan«.  S.  F.  1   M.  in  Urebluu ixi".> 

S.  F.  1  .M.  in  (t«.»erlitz ;  l>^•i» 

<.'on  fi-rentTc  F.  I  M.  in  Krich^'uKwli  vw  IvM 

I'linreh  <«infiTi-nce  for  <)UTlau«"ilz l^TC 

ftK*'v  for  Ri'sminir  NeKle<t«*<l  CliililnMi 

8.  F"  I.  .M.  in  I.iecniiz,  Ni»-sky,  Kn)lk- 

witznnd  Panliwilz. '  1.S71 


Pn«tor  Medem '  Bn^'kaw. 

f^npt.  <)nandt '  WitlonU'nr. 

Dr.  V.  Nalliu<iu«».. <in*ifs\vald. 

:  Stendal. 


\on  rzottritz  N'l'uhans.....    Kollmitzby  Jauor, 

('on'<is-nil  SvmilMil Bn'sian 

Hon.  Uri«*he <loerlitz 

V«>n.  iTitlwitz-Jijiirrun Henner!«lorf. 

Sni't.  Mei^-Mi.T I  Am!«!«>rf. 

Von  Poillikinti-Traeli......   GoIdU-r,;. 


Provincial  S.  F.  I.  M  in  P«»«?n.. 

(h)    irx'^,'i,r,i. 


Iij7'<     .^'hulratb  Polle.. 


I 


Poflen. 


Con.  F   I.  M   In  Mind.-n.  ete ',  l^Ti 

F.vane.  S.  ?'.  I.  .M.  in  «;nif«.'haft  .Mark l-^Tl 

Institute  fur  Ei-i!.'i»ti--s.  etc ' 


Ilt.n.  iH'lius ■  Bielcfild. 

Hon.  lUidcTnafher ScH-st 

Pastor  V.  B^Klelsebwluuh    BielofeM. 
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NiNETY-FouR  Societies  for  Inner  Missions — Confiinied, 


Name  of  Society. 


(i)    Rhine  Prorince. 

ProT.  BoArd  S  F.  I  ^r.  in  Rhine  Province 

S.  for  Chmtian  Pi>pular  Eiiueatiun 

Educatiunal  S<x*ioiy „. 

DcAcun  lastitii  e  of  IniLsbucg 

IVaoonc^  Institute 

Hberfoltl-Barmen  Society  for  Prisons... 

Wuppierthal  Tnict  Society  

Upper  Khine  Conference,  F.  T.  M 

Evangelical  Society  for  Uci-muny 


(k)    Bate-NasMtu, 


*2S 


1801 


inm 


lUtional  a  F.  I.  M.  in  Caael  District 

Society  F.I  M.  In  Cawel 

Ewni?.  SiKr^y  for  Wieslioden  District 1W9 

E\-anK.  S.  F.  I  M.  inFrankftirt  a.  M....   18."»0 
Nauaa  Colporta^^e  Society „ 


(1)    Schtesicig-llolntcin. 

Nat  S.  F  1.  M,  in  Schleswig-Holstein 
fhree  rUstrict  S.  F.  I.  Id    at  Flensburg 
aiid  Krupp , 


E  Thvringia,  Hanover,  Saxom  Lands 

AND  ANHAI.T. 

a  r.  I  M.  in  Duchy  Altenbur? 

Tlinringla  Conference.  F.  1.  M 

Eving.SwF.  I  M  in  Hanover 

8.  F.  I.  M.  in  Weimar  District 

Soc  for  Rewuing  Ne{;lecte(l  Children  in 

G.  D.  Weiraar 

Srx'v  to  Elevate  the  Momland  Religioas 

LUiv 


X«l.x  F  I.  M.  in  (;  Duchy,  JWeininpon 
Ednoationiil  i^tc.  for  Meini'ngen  DL*5tTict 
6or*y  fc.r  Chri<;tian  Charity  in  Evang 

Ditheran  (  hunh 

On.han  au«i  E«luc*l  S^Kr'y  for  Sonnel)erg 

inftriot 

ft^  S.  F.  I.  .M.  in  Duchy  Ootha  

iifctS  F.  L  M.  in  Anhalt 


in.  Free  Crnss. 


8.  P.  I  M.  In  Hamburg — - 

*IUnhe  Haus"  in  Horn  near  Hamburg.... 

a  y.  I  M.  in  Luelieck 

S-.F  I  M  in  Bremon 

W«in«'n's  JNX^ioty  for  Prior  and  Sick  in 

Hamburg 

fi-  F.  I.  M.  in  Bn.in*'n , 


IS'.    tiKAUD  DrcnY  OF    Mecklenbubq. 

Merk!^hnTgXat   B<>anl  F  I.  M 

OrLtral  S.  F.  I.  M.  in  Mecklenburg 

V.   DrniY  OF  Brcnswiok. 

Xat  S.  F   1.  M.  in  Duchv  Prunawiok 

Ifctitut.:  fur  the  Weak  Minai'd 


VI    KlMSroM  OF  S\XO!»V. 

X«t  ^.  F  I.  ^f.  in  the  Ev  Luth  Church 
•City  SfK'ifcty  F.  I.  M.  in  Leipsic,etc 


1875 


1860 
1867 
1865 


1879 
1849 

isiio 


1822 


Superintendent  or 
President. 


Headquarters. 


Rev.  Kruegcr Bonn. 

IJc  NVeber I  M.  Gladlwch. 


IiLspector  Pott 

IHr.  Engelbert 

Dr.  DishelhofT. 

Lie.  Stoltenhoft.... 
Supt.  Kirchstein.. 


(?cn'l  Supt.  Lohr.. 

lion.    BufT. 

Dr.  Stamm 

Pastor  Kayser 

Prof.Maurer 


G.  Sup.  Dr.  Rogge.. 


Supt.  Spiews. 

Sup  Hunnius  . 


O  Supt.  Hesse 

Dr.  v.  SceihweUer.. 


t;.  Supt.  Trautvetter.. 


Sup  Schoppnch 

G.  Slip.  Krotscliniar 

G.  Sup.  Teichinuueller.. 


Dr.  Roeyw 

Dir.  J.  Wichern.. 


Mrs.  Dr.  Pieveking . 
Dir.  Dr.  Ca^^tens 


Prof.  Urtshagen  . 


18»>.S 
1869 


Count  NMtzthum . 


Ncukin'heu. 

Duisburg. 

Kaiserswerth. 

Elberfeld. 

Barmen . 

Simmern. 

EUierfeld-Barmeu. 


Cassel, 

Wie.«»bnden. 
Frankftirt  a.  M» 
llerbom. 


Altenburg. 

Hanover. 
Gnissnidefltedt. 

Krcuzberg, 

Weimar. 
Meiniugen. 


Rudolstadt. 

(iothii 
DesMiu. 


nambuprt'. 
Horn. 


Hamburg. 
Hreinen. 


Ilostoi'k. 


Rov.  Bichnmn Brniisuick. 

Dir.  Palmer Xeu-Krkenxlo 


Dri'Hlrn. 
Dn.'Hlcn. 


♦DK««dr-n  and  Pottschapiiel.    Receipts  of  Nat.  S.  F.  I.  M.  l.VJO,  2l.:;il  marks, 
W«2tK>st  of  5o,00U  marks.    It  has  4,500  active  memU'rs. 
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Ninety-Four  Societies  for  Inner  Missions— Coii/iHwef?. 


J—    —  .— _ — . -. -_:     — 

.—  . — .-    -        -z 

Name  of  .SMU-ty. 

ill 

Superintendent  or 
I'residout. 

Headquarters. 

VII.     KlViDOM  OF  lUVAUM. 

N'at  P  P.  I    M   in  the  Ev    I  nth.  Church 

Pastor  Heller 

I'uotorKahl                  .   . 

Nuemberp. 
.Muenchcn. 

M   I'   I    M    in  Miienchcii 

"iMS 
is.'»0 

.\n?    IfcMrl  F.  I.  M.  in  th«  l»rtlatinjit«> 

S.  r.  J.  M.  hi  Spirit  of  Luth.  Chunh» 

VIII.    (J  11  AN  I)  DrciiY  or  llh>sE. 

Kev.  Ferckel 

Ppinjs 
Xeuendettclsau 

\iLt    niMni  KIM  in  (i   I)    Ih-t^-      .    . 

Dr.  PtronjlKTRer 

llev.  Schh)s.scr 

Zwini|^*nlH;ii^. 
f  I  lessen. 

Nii'<lcr\vt»llMa«ll  ConPiTi'uee 

J'HIKjr  lk'f»He  S.  K   I.  S\ 

"iST^"" 

IX.    Orani>  ln<  iiv  or  Ha  pen. 

\iit  P  F  I   M  in  <;    I)   BiiiliMi. 

imV 

Riron  V   <J<)elor 

Lieht<»nthal. 

.S.  F.  I.  M.  Au;;>'i)«Jiv  (  onff.ssion 

It.v.  Mueller 

Kttlingen. 

X.    Kl.Vi;r>OM  OK  Wl  I'.TKMHEI'.i.. 

contnil   Riuinl  of  Ik'Ut'Vi.'n'ut  SM^i^-iii.'s 
with  III  AiixMlurit*''                 

1SI7 

Von  Koestlin  

Stuttgart. 

<vntnil  IVkjinl  .if  Sti.'y  forox-»'onvi«t<<... 
Kvanu.  Sotl.;ly  in  Slntt^M^t 

Vnn  I..in«l«'n;r 

Oltu  Wanner 

Besides  tho  Local,  Provincial  and  National  Societies  for  Inner 
Missions  tlu^re  are  also  District  Societies  embracinpj  seveial  prov- 
inces. Thus,  the  South ir*\<t  (irraittn  Conference  for  Inner  Mis- 
sions, which  met  hist  in  Ludwi^shafen,  June  2d  and  3d,  1891, 
includes  Hesse,  Baden  and  the  Palatinate.  Much  good  is  done 
by  ditTerent  provinces  coming  tof^t^ther  to  compare  notes.  The 
President  is  Count  von  Goeler,  in  LichtenthaL 

LrTHEU.vN  Pente(^ost  Conferences  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  Falherland,  and  for  years  they  have  l>eeii  discussing  the  vital 
(pK^stions  ix*rtaining  to  the  kiiiixdom  which  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  one  of  Hanovt»r,  during  1S*.>2,  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary. The  first  convtMitinn  was  attended  by  fifty  and  the  last  by 
tivi»  hundred  enrolleil  visitors. 

Tin:  KisKNACii  CiUKiii  Ci^NFEKENCE  discusses  questions  i>er- 
taining  t<»  cult  us,  di^cij»line  ami  clniirli  government. 

Tme  Kisi:N.\rii  Cm  Kill  C«»m  riii:\ci:,  organized  in  1S')2,  is 
com i>osed  nf  delegates  from  church  lumids  and  organizations  for 
tli«»  purptve  of  considering  chun-li  ([uestions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  (iermany  with  the  view  of  develnping  a  common  uuitv. 
The  Vrtri(Mis  ami  many  I.nfh  nm  ('tniUrniirs  aim  to  develop  a 
stronger  Lutheran  consciousness  in  the  Crerman  empire. 
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The  Evangelical  Social  Congress  met  May  28  and  29, 1891, 
in  Berlin,  and,  amid  a  large  gathering  of  representative  men  from 
near  and  far,  discussed  theses  relating  to  the  gospel  and  socialism, 
and  their  problems.  Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  presented  a  learned 
paper  on  "Keligion  and  Social  Democracy,"  Dr.  Stoecker  on  **Indi- 
vidualism  and  Socialism,"  Dr.  Otto  Kamp  on  "The  Training  of 
Factory  Girls." 

The  Wubtemberg  Lutheran  Conference  was  founded 
over  twenty  years  ago  in  the  spirit  of  "hold  fast  to  what  you  have," 
and  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Lutheran  consciousness. 
During  later  years  the  Conference  has  been  made  more  practical 
by  interesting  the  laity  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
ventions. In  their  assembly  in  Stuttgart,  June  25,  1891,  the  work 
of  the  Wuerttemberg  Lord's  Treasury  and  other  practical  church 
interests  were  considered.  Some  agitate  a  union  of  all  similar 
Lutheran  Conferences  in  South  Germany  into  one  General  Con- 
ferenca 

Courses  of  Instruction  on  Inner  Missions,  of  the  character 
of  Institutes  or  Assemblies  in  America,  are  given  in  many  cities 
and  missionary  centers  of  Germany  free,  the  Provincial  Consisto- 
ries often  encouraging  and  aiding  them.  Thus,  at  the  Third 
Course  in  Dresden,  October,  1891,  twenty  lectures  on  the  history, 
theory  and  work  of  Inner  Missions  were  delivered  at  twelve  regular 
sessions,  mostly  by  the  younger  miiiistera  Devotional  exercises 
were  conducted  in  the  morning,  and  nearly  all  the  afternoons 
were  given  to  visiting  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  for 
practical  study.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  popular  gatherings. 
During  the  same  month  a  like  "course"  was  given  in  Nfiruberg 
tonching  the  miuutia  of  the  yarious  Inner  Mission  activities.  The 
lectures  are  scriptural  and  learned  but  at  the  same  time  intensely 
practicaL  Inner  Missions  is  a  growth  and  a  development  of  the 
luristian  life,  and  is  in  no  stereotype  form.  Hence,  ^reat  literary 
work  is  demanded  to  direct  it  more  efficiently  and  to  chronicle  its 
fruits  more  faithfully. 

Inner  Missions,  as  well  as  foreign  missions,  in  many  sections 
are  taught  the  advance  classes  preparing  for  confirmation. 

University  lectures  on  Inner  Missions  were  delivered  during 
the  summer  semester  of  1891,  as  follows: — Berlin:  Prof.  Plath,  on 
''The  Deacon's  Office,'*  and  Prof,  von  Soden,  ''Societies  for  Inner 
Missions;'*  Bonn:  Prof.  Sachsse,  "History  and  Aim  of  Inner 
Missions;"  Breslau:  Prof.  Schmidt,  "Experiences  from  the  Field 
of  Inner  Missions,"   and  ProL  Erdmann,  "History  and  Present 
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Condition  of  Inner  Missions;"   Goettingen:  Prot  Knoke,  '*Inner 
Missions.'' 

The  Literature  of  Inner  Missions  in  Germany  has  p:rown 
to  such  proportions  that  it  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  an  English 
Protestant  It  is  not  of  a  superficial  character,  but  learned, 
systematic,  and  practical.  Almost  every  Inner  Mission  Society  has 
its  own  special  Inner  Mission  Library.  When  we  were  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  were  handed  the  catalogue,  a  large  volume, 
of  their  library  of  Inner  Mission  literature,  we  could  hardly  believe 
our  own  eyes.  There  are  the  excellent  biographies  of  the  great 
men  who  have  labored  in  this  field.  Each  city,  province  and 
district  nearly  has  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages  on  their  own 
Inner  Missions.  Each  department  of  this  vast  field,  as  Labor 
Colonies,  Deaconess  Work,  Hospitals,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Societies, 
Seamen  and  Emigrant  Missions,  City  Missions,  etc.,  have  not 
only  one  but  many  volumes  discussing  their  vital  issues  and 
methods  of  work,  and  also  awakening  interest  by  telling  of  labor 
performed.  Not  only  libraries  and  books,  but  there  are  periodicals 
for  nearly  every  district  and  on  every  branch  of  work.  Their 
name  is  legion, — weeklies,  monthlies,  (luai-terlies  and,  not  least,  the 
almanacs  and  calenders,  of  which  the  Germans  seem  especially 
fond.  This  literature  is  attracting  the  attention  of  universal 
protestantism.  It  will  help  to  solve  many  of  the  great  problems 
which  can  be  met  only  by  its  spirit,  whether  in  the  United  States  or 
other  countries.  Its  faithful  study  is  worthy  of  the  heartiest 
commendation  to  all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  of 
humanity.  It  should  be  translated  for  those  who  do  not  read  the 
German.  There  can,  no  doubt,  be  a  taste  developed  for  it,  as  there 
has  been  for  the  translations  of  German  Lutheran  theology. 

Other  National  or  General  Societies  for  Inner  Missions. 

EvANOELTCAL  CnuRCH  AiD  SOCIETY.— Prof.  Dr.  Weiss  of 
Berlin  University,  the  president,  says: — if  at  one  time  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord  to  the  question  of  their  Master  if  they  lacked  anything, 
answeri'd:  "Lorl,  nothing;''  so  can  we  with  irniteful  thanks  to  God 
conft'ss  that  during  the  last  three  years  mi-ans  at  no  time  were 
wanting  with  which  to  aid  as  the  burning  desire  of  our  heart 
prompti-d.  In  tlu*  hist  y«'nr,  1^01,  S-WmK)  marks,  against  175.388 
the  y«'nr  bf»fon\  have  b^eu  raist- d  for  the  purposes  of  the  society. 
The  house  collections  alune  amounted  to  lo^^AX)  marks.  124.0CiO 
marks  wt*re  givtn   to  the  Pruvincial  Socitties  for  their  special 
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so  Ibai  a  little  more  than  one*ba1f  was  appropriated  by  the 
Lieral  baartL  In  harmony  with  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
ciety  a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the  general  work  waa  given  to 
ity  Mission  of  Berlin,  to  which  o2,<300  marke  were  appropri- 
^  year,  or  16,000  marks  more  than  the  year  before*  God  be 
abed,  the  number  of  misaionB  in  Berlin  is  constantly  increasing, 
^ihesapport  of  which  the  society  is  asked  to  eontribut-e.  The 
^tf  misaions  of  Stettin  and  Magdebiirtc  last  year  were  cared  for 
'  the  Provincial  Home  Missionary  Societies*  The  city  missions 
la^  Danzig  and  Koenigsberg  were  aseisted  with  2,000 
marks  ejich,  the  city  missions  of  Fraukfort  a.  O,  and 
Jfona  with  1^200  to  1,600  marks  each,  and  those  of  Cassel  and 
aitx  with  500  marks  each.  The  following  appropriations  were 
lade  dnriiig  last  year:  2,000  marks  to  the  church  in  Rixdorf ; 
ffCO  marks  to  a  city  missionary  and  a  deaconess  in  Lnckenwalde; 
iistant  pastors  in  Forst  Dortmund  1,500  marks  each;  for 
I  chapel  and  ministerial  help  for  the  Elizabeth  congregation 
I  lo  the  society  for  those  without  work  in  Berlin,  500  marks  each ; 
k pastor  in  the  Deaconess  Institute  Lehragnilje  in  Breslau, 
aarks;  to  the  new  deaconess  institute  in  Witten,  2,000 
rka;  and  to  the  Seamen's  Home  in  Stettin,  6^000  marks, 
Tek  Evangelical  League  of  Germany  is  a  powerful  compact 
^izatioQ  of  thirty  Principal  and  400  Auxiliary  Societies  with 
i,nOO  members.  At  first  it-s  aim  was  only  to  resist  the  aggressive 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  work  that  has  been 
iry  in  Germany  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  war. 
Itlle  do  the  Protestants  of  England  and  America  apjireciate  what 
r*rman  Lutherans  of  the  Continent  have  suffered  and  wrought, 
'  of  the  Jesuitical  opposition  of  the  Bomanista,  not  only  in 
^formation  times,  but  ever  since,  No  one  has  any  hope  now 
will  soon  be  otherwise  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
PtAnti«m  ftB  well  as  of  liberty. 

.  however,  in  later  years  has  broadened  its  sphere 

sing  Socialism  and  everything  that  stands  in  the 

'  and  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  Stat-e  Church. 

in    Stuttgart  J    1S90,    unanimously  adopted    the 

•  r<»8olutiona  which  breathe  its  spirit  and  aim:— 

Socialistic  agitations  can  l>e  quelled  only  through 

1  and  epiritual  power  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation. 

it  ii  distmsta  the  Roman  professions  of  pe^ce  and  good 

the  Popf^  is  proclaimed   the  head  of  the  owe  only 

Chnrch*     Third,  That  it  protests  gainst  the  recall  of 
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the  Jesuits;  and  Fourth,  That  it  protests  against  Roman 
interference  in  the  school  affairs  of  the  Empire.'* 

Central  Society  of  the  German  "Luther-Fund."— The 
world-wide  jubilee  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  birth  awakened  a  deeper  Lutheran  as  well 
as  a  Luther  consciousness  among  all  Protestants.  It  was  the 
occasion  of  the  foundiug  of  many  permanent  church  and  Christian 
organizations  and  institutions.  At  the  close  of  that  memorable 
year  of  1S83,  on  December  19th,  the  Hij^^h  Church  Council  of 
Berlin  issut-d  an  appropriate  and  toucbir.g  letter  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  of  Prnssin.  It  emplmsiztHl  the  thought  that  the 
universHl  hearty  pftrticipation  in  tlic  jubilee  programs  among 
evanjjji'lical  p»*ople  of  nil  tendencies  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
unity  of  IVoteHlaiitisiu.  It  expressed  also  the  cheering  hope  that 
(Inriutx  till'  f<'htivi'  days  much  good  si*ed  from  Gtjd's  wonl  had  fallen 
upong«u)d  ^'vninul  and  that  many  deep  and  wliolesome  religious 
iTnpn'Ssi()iis  wen*  nm<le  u{)on  the  Evan^t^lical  life,  which  slumld  l)e 
retained  and  (lrvelfp»*fl  with  the  greati-st  caro  and  diligence  for 
tln^  pit'ty  of  tlKMndividual  and  the  pear-*'  and  prosperity  of  the 
chnn-li.  All  wrre  ni«>st  earnestly  entreated  to  do  every  thing  in 
tlnir  ptjwrr  to  pi  ri><*tiiate  tliron;:li  the  coming  years  the  blessings 
wiiicli  eam»»  to  ihem  in  this  *'Luther  Year,"  remembering  that  the 
l^dte.staut  (Minrch  prospers  most  only  wli(»n  that  spiritual  and 
life-^ivini^  power,  to  which  she  owt»s  her  birth,  remains  active 
in  ln-r. 

Among  tlie  bt'st  outward  fruits  of  the  Luther  Jubilee  is  the 
*'Lutlu-r-Fun(l."  of  which  Kmi)ercn-  AVilliam  I  Ixn-anie  the  patron 
in  a  li'ltt*r  dated  Aui^u.st  1st,  IsSU,  in  answiT  to  a  communication 
addressed  to  him  on  the  third  of  the  previous  month  by  the 
High  Church  Council  of  J>erlin,  in  which  the  statement  was  made 
that  King  I'ricdrich  AVilhelin  IV,  on  Fchruary  1  Ith,  1814,  accepted 
the  protectorate  of  the  Gustavus  A(lt)Ip]iurt  Society  within  the 
Prussian  Kiiii^dom.  In  his  royal  letter  abovt*  mentioned,  Emix»ror 
AViiliairr  1  iNpnssi's  his  fij)«Mial  pleasure  in  the  oriranization  during 
the  Luther- Year  o{  the  *'Crnfral  (i«'rman  Luther  Fund  fur  the 
Education  (»!' the  Children  of  Kvfinueli<-iil  P;i>tor.s  and  Teachers." 
lie  also  ad<ls,  "it  is  to  me  a  quickening  thought  that  also  in  this 
way  the  memnry  of  the  ;;reat  ll*  f«»rmi-r  will  ever  1h'  alive,  and  that 
thus  from  his  conseeratetl  work  new  blcFsiuLCs  will  constantly  How 
to  Evangelical  Christianity,  which  will  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  gi-neration/' 
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The  first  large  gift  of  100,000  marks  came  from  the  city  of 
Berlin,  where,  according  to  its  constitution,  the  fund  is  adminis- 
tered, and  15,000  marks  were  received  from  Leipsic.  The  Central 
Executive  Board,  on  October  31st,  1884,  commenced  to  issue  an 
excellent  paper  for  their  work.  All  Germany  is  covered  with  a  net 
of  the  eighteen  General  and  147  Auxiliary  Societies  (152  in  1892 
with  over  14,000  members)  which  are  united  in  the  Central  Fund 
which  held  its  annual  convention  on  May  2l8t  and  22d,  1891,  in 
Erfurt.  The  report  for  1891  gives  receipts  at  37,073  marks,  9,000 
marks  more  than  during  the  previous  year.  Appropriated  last  year 
to  pastors'  families,  13,280  marks;  to  teachers'  families,  23,793 
marka  The  net  assets  are  given  at  230,000  marks,  which  are 
constantly  increasing.  The  following  are  among  the  General 
Societies:  Berlin,  Brandenburg,  Leipsic,  Zwickau,  Niederlausitz; 
Provinces  of  Posen,  Pommerania,  Kbineprovince  and  Silesia; 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  and  the  civil  districts  of  Ma;x<^leburg, 
Merseburg,  Erfurt  and  Wiesbaden.  Women's  Auxiliaries  are  also 
being  organized.  The  proper  education  of  the  children  of  those 
who  preach  and  teach  Luther's  doctrine  in  the  churches  and 
echools,  especially  in  the  country,  is  thus  liberally  provided  for. 
So  it  should  be  in  all  lands. 

Another  organization  called  into  life  by  the  Luther  Year  is 
the  Historical  Society,  with  headcjuarters  in  Halle  a.  S. 

The  CnrRCH-Musio  Union  of  Germany,  with  770  auxiliary 
societies  and  25,000  active  membtas,  held  its  tenth  annual 
'•onvention  or  celebration  Sept  29-30, 1891,  in  Darmstadt  In  the 
:liscus.sion  of  the  subject,  "The  Churchly  and  Social  Significance  of 
the  Church  Choir,"  it  was  agreed  that  the  essential  work  of  the 
t:lioir  was  to  lead  the  congregation  into  the  rich  treasuries  of  the 
German  Evangelical  church  poetry  and  music,  to  promote  the 
proper  execution  of  the  same  and  thus  enliven  the  church  worship 
and  strengthen  the  Christian  life.  The  Union  lo<.)ks  back  over  its 
first  ten  years'  work  with  much  gratification  because  of  the  success 
attained.  The  Union  is  becoming  vt*ry  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  extending  itself  into  all  German  countries. 

Some  High  Consistories  have  been  interested  to  appoint  and 
support  a  church  music  director  for  all  the  evangelical  churches 
undt-r  their  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  one  at  Darmstadt  has  the  su- 
perintending and  developing  of  church  music  throughout  the 
entire  Grand  Duchy.  His  duties  are  as  follows:  Ist,  the  inspection 
of  the  church  pipe  organs  as  well  as  counseling  and  directing  the 
building  of  new  organs  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones;  2(1,  to  give 
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advice  and  directions  to  organists  and  choristers;  3d,  to  arrange 
and  direct  a  course  of  instruction  for  church  organists  and  choris- 
ters, which  includes  lessons  in  instrumental  and  vocal  church 
music  culture  and  the  composition  of  the  same.  Every  one  com- 
ing from  near  or  far  to  attend  this  church  music  school  are  paid  for 
it  instead  of  spending  their  own  little  hard-earned  money.  They 
receive  their  traveling  expenses  and  five  marks  per  day.  Surely, 
with  such  liberal  provisions  the  pre-moilem  Protestant  Church 
music  of  Germany,  which  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
will  in  the  future  do  a  great  service  to  Christ  and  His  church  as  it 
did  in  the  Reformation  era.  Other  Protestant  denominations  as 
well  as  the  English  Lutherans  would,  no  doubt,  enrich  their  wor- 
ship  by  a  careful  study  of  the  Lutheran  church  poetry  and  music 
of  Germany.  The  Counsellor  of  State,  Mr.  Hallwachs,  of  Darm- 
stadt, is  the  president  of  the  Union. 

'*The  Society  for  Church  Song  in  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Bavaria,"  organized  in  1885,  is  composed  of  twenty-one 
church  choirs  with  518  members,  besides  many  school  and  other 
choirs  with  374:  additional  members.  The  periodical  and  other 
publications,  literary  and  musical,  which  these  and  other  similar 
societies  develop,  are  very  helpful  in  improving  the  liturgical,  choir 
and  congregational  singing  of  the  congregations. 

Dr.  Kurtz,  describing  the  popular  character  of  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  Lutheran  Ecformatiou,  says:  "They  are  songs  of  faith 
and  the  creed,  with  a  clear  impress  of  objectivity.  The  writers  of 
them  do  not  describe  their  subjective  feelings,  nor  their  individual 
experiences,  but  they  let  the  Church  hersi^lf,  by  their  mouths, 
express  her  faith,  her  comfort,  her  thankBgiving,  and  adoration. 
But  they  are  also  genuinely  songs  of  the  people;  true,  simple, 
hearty,  brij^lit  and  bold  in  expression,  rapid  in  movement,  no  stand- 
ing still  and  looking  back,  no  elaborate  painting  and  describing, 
no  subtle  demonstrating  and  teaching.  Even  in  outward  form 
they  clost»ly  resemble  the  old  German  epics  and  the  popular  his- 
torical ballad,  and  were  intended  above  all  not  merely  to  be  read, 
but  to  be  sung,  and  that  by  the  whole  congregatitm.'*  The  above 
is  a  true  description  of  the  character  of  the  poetry  and. choral 
singing  of  the  (Jerman  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran  churches  in 
all  lands  ever  sinee  the  lleformation.  The  untiring  efforts  of 
many  tc>  translate  and  introduce  the  same  into  the  English  Luth- 
eran chun'hes  will  certainly  be  successful  and  enrich  our  worship. 

SoriETiEs  rt»R  Ilr.LTOTors  Art  in  the  Protestant CurBCHEs. 
— Of  these  there  are  five  in  Germany,  namely:  in  Berlin,  Stuttgart, 
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DfOfldeo^  Mttnchen  and  Nuremberg.     General  von   Meyerinck, 

who  di**d  May  9,  188-4,  faithfully  served  the  Society  of  Berlin  for 

ikineteeii  yeai'a     These  Societies  direct  in  making  and  aBsiiBt  in 

placing  works  of  art  in  the  churches;  they  direct  and  develop  taste 

in  cbureh  art  and  architecture;  aid  by  counsel  and  money  appro- 

ns  in  church  and  school  furnishings  and  d'^corations,  and 

Lu^iuate  art  periodicals  with  religious  contents  among  their  mem- 

beiB*    Hundreds  of  churches  have  altar  paintings,  crucifixes,  bap- 

tiMual  fonts,  communion  sets,  altar  coverings,  clerical  vestments* 

'      -nted    windows,  etc.,  which  these  socitHies  assisted    in  pro- 

A      Beautiful  and  appropriate  furniture    is    evidence  that 

ion  has  indeed  true  love  for  the  House  of  the  Lord, 

JL    »>^n  r.8  of  art  to  the  church  cause  bcjth  the  donor  aud  the 

egation  to  rejoice.     These   societies   review  and    carefully 

1?^  everythiug  that  appears  in  their  line,  not  only  as  to  the 

inland  workmanship,  but  also  as  to  ihe  design  aud  evan- 

:1  character  of  the  same,  so  that  not  any  and  everything  can 

be»  {lassed  off  as  sterling.     Manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  stained 

glass,  church  furniture,  etc.,  are  at  times  severely  criticized  and 

Aey  are  thus  compelled  to  do  their  work  so  as  to  meet  the  approval 

of  tie  church  authorities  and  these  societies. 

The  literature  of  the  Societies  is  two-fold.  First:  engraviuu^t^ 
«!k!  paintings  are  extensively  circulattd-  For  example,  the 
ty  of  Berlin,  in  1883,  distributed  free  fine  pictures  of  Luther 
.'V  i^ucas  Cranach,  in  the  Normal  Seminary  and  parochial  schools 
olBc^rlin.  Second:  the  periodical,  magazine  and  book  literature 
QQ  Church  Art  by  these  Societies  has  done  great  good. 

•^The  Society  for  Christian  Art  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Bafarta/'  org«nizt*d  five  years  ago,  has  greatly  prospered.  In  1890 
a  reported 643  members;  receipts, 4,0"6 marks;  expenditures,  1,928 
markis;  661  marks  of  which  were  for  traveling  expenses  of  the 
Kxdety^s  specialist,  who  goes  wherever  he  is  calltKi,  to  examine 
fh0  architecture,  plaus,  specifications,  work  and  furniture  of 
dmrebes.  The  society  counsels  with  congregations  without  any 
ccwt  to  the  congregation. 

"Tho  Society  for  Church  Art  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,"  in 

-fiixth  aunual  report  of  1889,  states  its  membership  is  410, 

during  the  year  it  helpt^d  37  churches.     Three  thousand 

ve  been  given  to  the  Society  by  Mr*  A.  W*  Felix,  a  mer- 

cif  Leipeic,  for  the  purpose  of  beautifying  the  pulpits,  altars 

1  cborcbea  of  the  poorer  congr^atious* 
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"The  Society  for  Christian  Art  in  the  Chnrch  of  Prussia"  has 
its  headquarters  in  Berlin.     Count  von  Unruh  is  the  President. 

The  German  Society  of  Reformation  History. — A  happy 
and  cheering  thought  it  is  in  these  days,  when  the  Bomanists  are 
ransacking  old  libraries  to  find  an  occasion  to  pervert  the  biography 
of  Luther  and  the  history  of  the  Beformatiou,  that  here  in  Ger- 
many, the  home  of  Luther  and  the  battlefield  of  the  thirty  years' 
war,  there  is  a  strong  and  well  organized  society  bearing  the  above 
name.  It  has  also  the  scholarship  and  means  to  uncover  the  truth 
and  facts  about  the  Tetzels,  the  Jesuits,  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
Couuter-Reformatiou  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well 
as  to  make  prominent  the  Evangelical  positive  causes  of  that 
great  movement. 

This  Society  for  1890  reports  5,400  members  and  annual  mem- 
bership fees  (3  marks  each),  16,210 marks;  expenses,  5,441  marks. 
The  issuing  of  four  larger  and  six  smaller  works  cost  the  Society 
last  year,  14,i351)  marks.  In  recent  years  the  Society  commenced 
to  publish  small  popular  tracts,  pamphlets  and  books  to  be  circu- 
lated at  the  lowest  cost  price  possible,  the  same  to  l>e  had  from 
the  treasurer,  Buchhandler  Niemeyer,  in  Halle,  at  2J  to  4  cents 
each.  Through  the  issuing  of  this  cheap  popular  Reformation 
liti^rature,  which  is  worthy  of  circulation  outside  of  Germany,  the 
Society  last  year  drew  on  the  funds  of  the  previous  year  to  the 
amount  of  2,5(X)  marks.  X'otwithstanding  this  the  treasury  has 
yet  9,517  marks. 


')hr.i.sriiwiN.;ns  institi  T!«»ns  t»r  Mi:;:*  \. 
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Kb  Kring  man  has  written  more  on  the  Protestant  Deaconess 
and  work  than  the  preseut  honored,  able  and  faithful  Director 
tlie  Mother  House  at  Kaisorewerth.  His  utterances  carry  the 
greateat  aatbority,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  his  own 
vordaou  f  ■  "   '  nization  and  work  of  Kaifierswerth  Dea- 

cooeasln^  y  have  been  translated  from  the  German 

report  of  18y2,  prepared  by  the  Director,  Pastor  Julius  Disselhoff. 
Obigin. — One  day,  the  17th  of  September,  1833,  there  came 
!0Bjii8**rii worth  from  the  prison  at  Werdeu  a  discharged  prisoner, 
oamed  Blinna*  Kaiserawerth,  a  mile  aud  a  half  below  Diisseldorf, 
OQ  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  then  a  small  town,  unknown 
in  Qi&ny  peris  of  Germany,  but  long  ago,  through  the  preaching  of 
Si  Swidbert,  Christianity  and  civilization  had  spread  from  it, 
throagh  the  lower  Khenish  provinces  and  the  hilly  districts  called 
Uie  "Bergisc!he  Land/' 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  here  and  at  Mayence  is  at 

(tg greatest  breadth,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial 

p^hif^  with  its  massive  basaltic  columns.     From  this  spot  Agnes, 

of  the  Emperor  Henry  III,  saw  her  boy,  Henry  lY,  then 

-  '-    roars  of  age,  who  had  been  enticed  on  board  ship  by 

p  Uanno,  of  Cologne,  spring  into  the  Bhine,  in  the 

lope  of  escaping.     He,  however,  was  dragged  out  of  the  water  by 

Ufi  enemies,  and  again  carried  off  before  her  very  eyea     This 

tnddent  gave  rise  to  the  unholy  war  which  raged  between  the 

ral  and  spiritual  powers.     The  Palatinate  became,  under  the 

nmi^wror  Frederick  Barbarossa,  a  haven  of  peace  for  the  whole 

^Htrhborhood,  as  the  inscription  testifies,  which  is  engraved  upon 

>  ntone  over  the  doorway. 

Ot  all   this  the  released  prisoner  knew  nothing*     Longmj^ 

oily  ill  h^T  lonelin(?fes  for  help,  temporal  and  spiritual,  she  hasten»'d 

re  Fliedner,  the  young,  active  Lutheran  pastor  of  the 

ge  parish, 

rn  in  E|>pstein  on  the  21st  day  of  January,  1800,  reared  in 

istic  atmosphere,  the  young  Nassau  Theologue  Theodore 

Wiia  set  apart  to  the  Gospel  Ministry,  against  his  will^  by 

ry  in  Cologne  after  a  Colloquium  as  a  Prussian  caudi- 

and  ftooQ  tliereafter  elected  as  pastor  of  the  small  Evangelical 
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congregaiioii  m  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Bhine.     This  was  no  douf 
done  as  he  himself  saitl  and  wrote,  '^because  I  was  a  Lutheran.^ 

This  good  man  had  been  laboring  for  many  years  to  bring 
aboat  a  reform  in  the  prison  system,  and  to  find  a  way  of  giving 
discharged  prisoners  opportunities  of  returning  to  a  good  moral 
and  social  position.  With  this  object  in  view  Pastor  Fliedner  bad 
founded,  in  1826,  the  Eheaish  Westphalian  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
the  first  known  in  Germany,  He  had  learned  from  experience 
that  many  of  these  persona  are  anxioDS  to  gain  their  daily  bread 
honestly,  but  they  have  no  means  of  doing  so.  This  was  the  case 
with  Minna,  For  her,  and  for  others  like  her,  Pastor  Fliedner 
felt  most  strongly  the  urgent  necessity  for  providing  a  refuge  or 
asylum  before  they  returned  to  domestic  life.  He  had  no  means 
of  his  own,  he  was  very  poor,  but  still  he  would  give  all  the  help 
he  could. 

In  the  Vicarage  garden  there  stood  a  little  summor-houi**', 
twelve  feet  square.    There  he  prepared  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 

poor  woman,  under  the  watchful 

' care  of  an  early  friend  of  his  wife. 

Boon  appeared  a  second  applicant; 
the  summer-house  made  a  sitting- 
room  by  day,  but  at  night  tb« 
was  no  sleeping.room  other  thi 
very  small  garret,  which  had 
even  a  flight  of  steps  leading  up  1 
it  At  night  a  ladder  was  placed 
against  the  attio  window,  and 
Minna  and  her  companion  mounted  by  it;  then  the  ladder  waa 
taken  away  till  the  next  morning.  This  little  harbor  of  refug 
continued  to  be  the  first  and  only  asylam  and  penitentiary  in  ' 
many,  until  Fliedner  rented  for  the  purpose  a  neighboring  hot) 
This  he  afterwai^ds  Ix^ught,  and  subsequently  altered  and  enl 
on  two  several  occasions. 

The  history  of  the  founding  and  development  of  the  fii 
institution  at  Kaiserswerth  is  a  type  of  the  foundation  of  all 
others.  Fliedner  never  had  any  plan  thoroughly  mahired;  it 
a  gradual  growth.  He  saw  and  felt  the  need  around  him,  ar 
faith  and  love  left  him  no  rest  nutil  he  had  procured  what 
remedy  he  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  his  siniiU 
means*  With  deep  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  he  trustiNi  to  the 
futtire  for  tlie  extension  and  formation  of  his  very  modest,  but 
important,  beginnings.    The  Kaiserswerth  Deaooiiess  Instilnltoii 
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i  L-^  existence  and  character  to  this  impulBe.     Fliedner 

iimsti^lt,  **The  etat-e  o£  the  sick  poor  had  long  weigheil 

ii«avil}'  on  our  hearts.     How  often  have  I  seen  them  fading  away 

like  aattunn  leaves  in  their  unhealthy   rooms,  lonely  and  ill-cared 

lor,   physically   and   spiritually    utterly   neglected  I      How  many 

towns,  even  populous  ones,  were  without  hospitals!    And  what 

'  ^'^^t.Hls  they  were,  even  where  they  did  exist!     I  had  seen  many 

,   travels  through  Holland,  Brabant,  England,  and   Scotland. 

I  had  not  unfrequently  found  the  gates  adorned  with  marble  when 

'*'     -nrsing  within  was  bad.     The  medical  staff  complaioed  bit^ 

of  the  hireling  attendants,  of  their  carelessness  by  day  and 

t>y  nighty  of  their  drunkenness  and  other  immoralities.     And  what 

c&n  I  say  of  the  spiritual  ministrations?    Little  thought  was  given 

to  that.     Hoa]ntal  chaplains  were  unknown  in  many  cases,  hospi- 

chapels  in  etill  mare. 

**A  ■  '  ^    uld  wo  deem  our  evangelical  Christian  women  incap- 

•W* .  rig  to  undertake  the  task  of  Christian  nursing?    Had 

mbersof  them  done  wonders  of  self-sacrificing  love  in  the 

u,u.,  r-  1  -  '■--'-  during  the  war  of  liberation  of  1813-1815?    If, 

igaiB,  i  of  Apostolic  days  had  made  use  of  their  powers 

for  Ui«5  relief  of  its  suffering  membera,  and  organized  them  into  a 

rscogimjed  body  under  the  title  of  Deaconesses,  and  if  for  many 

AP9it4irie9  Ihe  Church  had  continued  to  appoint  such  Deaconesses, 

d   we  longer  delay  the  revival  of  such   an  order  of 

^  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  Lord?     The  disposition 

om passion  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  says  Luther,  is 

_'»^r  in  women  than  in  men.     Women  who  love  godliness  have 

-^    'TiUar  gifts  of  comforting  others  and  alleviating  their 

*The©e  reflections,'  continues    Fliedner,  4eft  me  no 

nod  my  wife  was  of  the  same  mind  with  myself,  and  of 

pester  courage.     But  would  our  little  Kaiserswerth  be  the  right 

plice  for    a    Protestant    Deaconess  Home  for  the  training  of 

Proie«t&nt  Deaconesses?    A  place  where  the  large  majority  of  the 

pofmhitioii  were  Roman  Catholics,  where  there  could  not  even  be 

•dt  persons  enough  to  furnish  a  proper  training-school,  and  so 

hat  it  could  not  undertake  even  partially  to  defray  the  great 

^^M'UMgsof  mtch  an  institution?    And  would  not  those  who  had 

^Mjpe  ftxprri€»no«»  in  the  care  of  souls  be  more  adapted  to  such  a 

diScmll  ui  than  I  could  be?    I   went  to  my  clerical 

bteibfr-   '  f,  Crefeld,  Barmen^  etc.,  and  begged  them  to 

id'  J  would  not  set  on  foot  such  an  institution,  of 

b,  m- :  ^loee   plaoea  were  in  pressing   want    But  all 
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refused,  and  urged  me  to  put  my  own  hand  to  the  work;  I  had 
time  with  my  small  congregation,  the  quietness  of  retired  Kaiaers- 
werth  would  be  very  advantageous  to  such  a  training-schooL  The 
large  amount  of  useful  knowledge  that  I  had  collected  on  my 
journey  had  not  been  bestowed  on  me  by  GKxl  without  a  purpofle. 
The  needful  money  God  could  also  send  thither;  the  sick  people, 
and  nurses  too.  So  we  perceived  that  it  was  His  will  that  we 
should  take  this  burden  on  our  shoulders,  and  willingly  we  oflbred 
ourselves  to  receive  it. 

''We  now  looked  quietly  round  for  a  house  for  the  hospiial. 
Suddenly  the  largest  and  finest  house  in  Kaiserswerth  came  into 
the  market  My  wife  had  been  confined  only  three  days;  but  in 
spite  of  this  she  beset  me  with  entreaties  to  bay  the  house.  It  was 
true  the  price  was  2,300  thalers,  and  we  had  no  money.  I  bought 
it,  however,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  and  at  Martinmas  the 
money  was  to  be  paid." 

So  far  Fliedner's  own  narrative.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1836, 
the  statutes  of  a  Deaconess  Society  for  Bhenish  Westphalia  were 
signed  in  Count  Anthony  Stolberg^s  house  at  DQsseldort.  On  the 
23d  of  October,  1836,  the  ground  fioor  of  the  newly  bought  honae 
was  arranged  for  the  patients.  "Very  scantily,"  says  Fliedner; 
''one  table,  some  chairs  with  half -broken  arms,  a  few  worn  knives, 
forks  with  only  two  prongs,  worm-eaten  bedsteads  and  other  similar 
furniture,  which  had  been  given  to  us — in  such  humble  g^ise  did 
we  begin  our  task,  but  with  great  joy  and  thankfulness." 

The  first  deaconess,  Gertrude  Reinhardt  (bom  1788,  died 
1869),  came  on  October  20th.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
in  Ruhrort,  and  had  for  many  years  helped  her  father  to  nurse  and 
attend  to  the  sicL 

Such.  then,  was  the  modest  beginning  of  the  Deaconess  House 
at  Kaiserswerth,  and,  with  it,  of  the  whole  Deaconess  work  of 
modern  times.  This  has  increased  with  such  wonderful  rapidity, 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-three  central  Deaconess 
Institutions,  with  more  than  8,400  Deaconesses.  These  Deacon- 
esses work  at  2Jli  stations,  striving  night  and  day  to  soothe  and 
relievt»  sutFerini^,  and  pressing  to  the  front  when  help  is  most 
needed,  as  in  times  at  small-pox,  typhus,  cholera,  or  any  other 
infectious  disease.  Whilst  in  1S49,  in  the  Baden  campaign,  the 
proffered  help  of  the  Deaconesses  was  not  accepted,  as  not  being 
suitable,  in  tht»  great  wars  which  followed,  especially  in  1870  and 
ISTl,  hundreds  of  Deaconesses  showtKl  upon  the  battle  field  what 
wf  ak  women's  hands  can  do  towards  relieving  suffering. 
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But  however  widely  the  work  has  spread,  the  door  through 
which  you  enter  the  house  at  Kaiserswerth  remains  the  same  as  on 
the  first  day.  There  are  seen  still  the  symbols  of  commerce  and 
industry,  and,  above  all,  the  Mercury's  staflF,  with  which  the  form- 
er possessor  decorated  it;  and  the  window  over  the  house  a"P," 
the  first  letter  of  his  name, — silent  witnesses  of  the  modest  begin- 
ning of  this  great  and  beneficent  work. 

Organization. —The  Bhenish  Westphalian  Society  has  for  its 
object,  according  to  the  Constitution  granted  it  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  November  28th,  1846,  "The  Training  of  Protestant 
Christian  women  as  Deaconesses  in  the  Apostolic  sense,  for  the 
purpose  of  ministering  to  the  sick,  the  poor,  children,  prisoners, 
released  criminals,  and  the  like,  especially  in  the  Ehenish  West- 
phalian Provinces.^'  It  also  endeavors  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  the  vast  fund  of  womanly  love  and  power,  which  too 
often  lies  dormant,  but  only  requires  objects  of  compassion  to 
quicken  into  activity.  The  work  of  love  of  the  Deaconess  extends 
to  the  needy  of  all  religions  without  any  distinction;  but  it  does 
not  allow  her  to  make  proselytes  of  those  who  belong  to  another 
faith. 

The  work  of  the  Deaconesses  is  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
Nursing;  (2)  Teaching.  The  Society  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Pro\dncial  Synod,  whose  secretary  and 
treasurer  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  The  Board,  on 
which  one  practicing  physician  must  always  sit,  represents  the 
Society,  and  has  full  power  of  control.  Under  the  board  the  entire 
superintendence  of  the  work  is  vested  in  the  Director,  who  is  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  the  Lady  Superintendent,  both  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  board  The  purchase  and  sale  of 
land,  the  work  of  building,  the  appointment  of  officials,  and  all 
fresh  arrangements — such  as  the  opening  out  new  fields  of  labor 
or  closing  old  ones— are  regulated  by  the  Board.  The  Director, 
and  the  Superintendent — called  by  the  Sisters  "Mother** — are,  as 
it  were,  the  parents  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  the  Deaconesses 
stand  in  the  relation  of  daughters.  Under  them  the  '"Mother- 
house,"  as  well  as  each  branch  Institution,  has  its  Head  Sister  or 
Matron,  who  is  called  "Sister,"  not  "Superior,"  because  she  is  only 
considered  the  eldest  sister  in  a  family  circle.  She  superintends, 
according  to  fixed  rules  laid  down  for  her  guidance,  the  institution 
intru8tt*d  to  her;  and  in  this  way  a  feeling  of  unity  is  fostered 
among  the  many  families  or  branches  of  the  Institution,  which  are 
bound  together  to  make  one  great  whole.   Only  unmarried  women. 
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widowe  witnoiit  children,  of  the  ProtestaDt  faith,  above  eighteen 
jmrs  of  age  or  under  forty,  are  eligible  for  the  calling  of  Dea- 
ttmesseei     They  must  be  earnest  Christian  women. 

Before  their  election  to  the  office  of  Deaconess  they  have  to 
Qodergo  a  period  of  probation,  the  length  of  which  varies  according 
to  their  capabilities,  knowledge  and  experience.  Early  training, 
disposition  and  capacity  are  always  taken  carefnlly  into  considera- 
tion. Above  all  ahsolnte  freedom  in  the  choice  of  a  calling,  and 
the  written  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  from 
ererf  candidate.  Prior  to  the  admission  of  a  probationer  to  the 
office  of  Deaconess,  all  the  Deaconesses  then  present  in  Kaisers- 
▼erth  are  consnltad  and  have  a  vete  upon  her  election*  At  the 
^OBsectation  to  the  office  the  new  Deaconess  promises  to  be  true 
to  her  calling,  and  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God  and  according  to  His 
My  Word.  No  vows  are  taken-  Should  a  Deaconess  be  required 
to  retuni  to  aged  or  sick  parents,  she  can  do  so  at  any  time,  on 
afiplication  being  made;  or  she  can  marry*  It  is,  however, 
expected,  that  before  she  enters  into  a  binding  engagement  she 
wiU  candidly  inform  the  "Mother''  of  her  intentions. 

Every  Deaconess  is  bound  to  act  on  the  orders  of  the  Doctor 

in  bU  matters  relating  to  medicine,  surgery,  and  diet     In  the  case 

of  male  patients  she  is  only  allowed  to  do  what  would  befit  her 

•ex,  and  with  thia  object  a  male  attendant  is  provided.     She  is  not 

tUoved  to  be  present  at  a  posUinoHem  examination.     As  a  Dea- 

eooen  is  the  assistant  of  the  doctor  in  all  bodily  ailments  of  a 

piliemtk  so  is  she  also  the  helper  of  the  clergyman  in  the  spiritual 

ftaeds  of  those  entrusted  to  her  care.    If  a  patient  does  not  wish 

fptritnal  consolation  from  the  Deaconess,  it  is  still  in  her  power  to 

^^kow  her  faith  by  her  life  and  conversation. 

^^B     A    Deaconess  discharges  her  calling  gratuitously.   She  re- 

^^Bln  from  the  Institution  her  dress  and  board,  and  a  small  sum 

Hl^PckeU money  to  purchase  such  articles  of  clothing  as  are  not 

i&cliuled  in  the  Deaconess  dress.    She  is  not  allowed  to  accept 

pP3«ente  from  her  patients.    In  case  of  loss  of  health  the  Institution 

oadertakes  to  provide  for  her,  if  she  has  no  private  means. 

Every  Deaconess  has  entire  control  over  her  private  fortune, 
vhirli  after  her  death  goes  to  the  proper  heirs.  She  remains  in 
rlub^  conn*-Ltii>u  with  her  relations,  and  every  two  or  three  years 
ibt  am  go  home  to  her  parents,  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution, 
if  bersi4f  without  means* 

Every  Deaconess  accepts  of  her  own  free  will  the  post  chosen 
brherby  the  authorities.    In  cases  of  infectious  disease  she  is 
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asked  whether  she  has  any  objection  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
task,  but  no  instance  of  a  refusal  has  yet  been  known.  No 
Deaconess  is  chosen  to  help  in  nursing  those  mentally  afflicted  who 
has  any  feeling  of  dislike  for  this  special  work,  and  no  Deaconess 
is  sent  to  the  East  without  her  own  free  will  and  the  sanction  of 
her  parents.  Also,  only  those  who  feel  they  are  called  to  the  work 
are  chosen  for  teachers. 

The  estimate  of  expenses  and  receipts  is  settled  annually,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  financial  year,  by  the  Board.  The  Treasurer 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  revise  the  accounts  annually,  and  a 
report  is  then  published,  showing  all  that  has  been  spent  and 
received  during  the  past  year.  The  Mother-house  and  all  institu- 
tions in  Kaiserswerth,  except  the  Asylum  and  Penitentiary,  have 
one  fund  and  one  account  All  branch  institutions  outside  have 
their  own  accounta 

The  Mother-House,  and  Hospital  in  Connection  with  it. — 
The  growth  of  the  Kaiserswerth  Deaconess  work  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  healthy  tree,  which  every  year  has  new  rings  added  to 
it  and  shoots  out  new  branches.  Every  year  the  work,  so  modestiy 
begun,  has  grown  in  all  directions,  and  the  Mother-bouse  and 
Hospital,  which  are  dependent  on  each  other,  have  made  equal 
progress.  Strangely  enough,  on  the  old  church  seal  of  Kaiserswerth 
is  represented  a  tree  grown  from  a  mustard-seed,  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun,  with  the  inscription,  ^"Graiu  Synap.  crcs,  arhorp 
Matt  xiii.  ("The  mustard-seed  becomes  a  tree.'')  In  the  year 
1840  two  little  houses  were  bought  on  the  west  side  of  the  original 
building,  which  was  already  too  small,  and  as  these  were  in  bad 
repair  and  not  suitable  for  the  purpose  they  were  pulled  down,  and 
the  first  large  new  building  erected.  This  extended  some  distance 
back  into  the  garden,  and  contained  several  wards,  domestic  offices, 
a  dining-room,  with  work  and  bedrooms  for  the  Sisters,  and  a  small 
chapel.  Tliis  building  was  opened  in  1843.  In  the  same  year 
another  house  on  the  west  side  was  procured  and  added  to  the 
Mother-house.  In  1854,  eleven  years  later,  the  east  front  was 
enlarged,  and  at  the  same  time  a  two-storied  house  was  built  in  the 
garden,  parallel  with  the  front  building,  which  was  connected  with 
it  by  another  block.  By  this  means  large  and  small  wards  were 
added,  as  well  as  a  laundry,  which  was  much  needed,  and  other 
important  offices.  In  the  wing  running  parallel  with  the  main 
building  a  number  of  small  rooms  were  provided  for  the  Sisters 
who  had  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  of  their  Lord,  where 
they  would  rest  from  their  labors.    This  wing  has  been  called  the 
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"House  of  Evening  Rest"  on  this  account.  To  the  west  of  this  is 
the  large  lecture-room,  which  contains  a  large  picture  let  into  the 
wall  by  Boland  Ruse,  representing  Christ  enthroned  amongst  the 
clouds,  with  a  tired  dove,  a  symbol  of  the  Deaconess,  flying  io  the 
Saviour  for  rest  Below  is  the  inscription,  ''There  remaineth  a 
rest  for  the  people  of  God"  (Heb.  iv,  9).  The  ground-floor  of  this 
wing  sendee  as  a  separate  establishment  for  the  newly-arrived 
probationers.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  form  a  separate 
family,  having  separate  dining  and  sleeping-rooms.  This  enables 
them  more  easily  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  life  and  voca- 
tion than  would  be  possible  if  they  were  suddenly  plunged  into  the 
whirl  of  busy  lifa  It  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  learning  the 
individual  characters  of  the  novices,  and  to  assign  to  each  her 
special  and  most  suitable  work. 

After  a  while  Pastor  Fliedner  felt  the  necessity  of  providing 
accommodations  for  the  workmen  employed  on  the  premises  of  the 
establishment,  which  was  now  so  much  extended.  In  order  to 
avoid  being  dependent  on  the  tradesmen  of  the  town,  and  promote 
economy,  the  Institution  had  now  its  own  baker,  carpenter,  glazier, 
painter,  shoemaker,  tailor,  locksmith,  and  several  accountants  in 
the  office.  Accordingly,  in  1808,  the  east  side  of  the  front  fogade 
was  again  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  on  the  north 
side,  which  provided  room  for  the  workmen  and  officiak.  When 
this  building  was  finished,  in  1861,  the  whole  front  of  the  facade 
was  as  it  is  here  represented. 

A  point  was  now  reached  in  the  development  of  the  Mother- 
house  and  Hospital.  The  former  has  one  hundred  beds  for  Sis- 
ters engaged  in  the  Mother-house  and  Hospital — some  in  training, 
others  in  being  trained — and  twenty  more  for  Sisters  who  are  for 
the  time  guests,  or  patients.  The  hospital  has  four  wards  and 
forty-three  rooms — which  almost  all  lie  to  the  south  —  containing 
12U  beds  for  patients;  a  dispensary,  which  is  conducted  by  a  Sister 
who  has  passed  the  Government  examination;  an  ice-cellar  and  six 
bathing-houses  on  the  Rhine,  which  are  not  two  minutes  walk  from 
the  Hospital,  and  can  be  reached  without  going  off  the  premises. 
Dr.  Hintze  has  been  for  many  years  the  medical  officer.  The 
yearly  reports  show  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  cost  for 
patients  is  perhaps  less  than  in  any  other  hospital. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  fonnding  of  Kaisers- 
werth  was  celebrated  in  1861  with  e^reat  rejoicings.  Three  years 
later,  in  18<54,  Pastor  Fliedner  died,  and  since  that  time  his  work 
has  wonderfully  increased.     In  1865  the  neighboring  house  on 
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the  west  side  was  bonght,  and  that  made  it  possible  to  add  a  large 
dining-room  for  the  Sisters,  more  bedrooms,  and  quiet  rooms  in 
case  of  sickness.  Bat  the  greatest  inducement  for  boying  this 
house  was,  that  the  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  enlarging  the 
Church,  which  had  become  too  small,  by  the  addition  of  a  transept, 
an  apse,  and  a  tower.  This  new  building  was  finished  and  conse- 
crated in  September,  1867.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  on  the  level 
with  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  and  the  gallery  is  on  the  second 
floor,  so  that  patients  are  able  to  attend  the  service  without  the 
fatigue  of  stairs.  As  the  church  lies  to  the  north,  and  the  rooms 
for  patients  are  mostly  to  the  south,  those  dangerously  ill  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  oi^n  and  singing.  Want  of  funds 
made  it  impossible  for  the  towers  to  be  built  in  uniformity  with 
the  rest  of  the  church.  The  spire  of  the  old  church  was  lengthened 
and  placed  upon  it.  Underneath  the  church,  and  level  with  the 
ground  floor  of  the  main  building,  what  is  properly  a  crypt  forms 
a  large  room  most  useful  for  meetings  and  social  gatheringa  The 
lecture-room  above  mentioned  is  connected  with  this  by  a  large 
folding  door. 

The  next  acquisition  was  in  1871,  when  the  neighboring  house 
to  the  east  with  its  garden,  was  bought,  and  thus  one  entire 
quar  er  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Institution. 

After  this  new  house  had  been  altered  for  the  officials  to  live  in, 
a  mortuary  chapel  in  the  Gothic  style  was  added  in  1873,  and  thus 
a  want  which  had  long  been  painfully  felt  was  supplied.  It  stands, 
surrounded  by  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  workmen's  quarter.  It  contains,  besides  the  chapel,  which 
forms  the  nave,  to  the  left,  a  dead  house,  and  to  the  right  a  dis- 
secting-room. In  order  that  some  comfort  may  be  given  to  those 
mourning  around  the  body  of  their  dear  one,  the  apse  and  the 
entrance  of  the  chapel  are  adorned  with  stained-glass  windows, 
after  Michael  Angelo  and  Quentin  Matsys. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  the  aqueduct,  which  was 
planned  in  1881.  It  will  easily  be  understood  how  important  it  is 
that  in  such  an  institution,  where  there  are  so  many  inhabitants, 
water  should  ht>  plentiful  and  easily  obtained.  Close  by,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  old  Mill  Tower  rises  to  a  height  of  ninety 
feet,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  blue  flag,  with  the  white  dove 
bearing  an  olive  branch,  flutters  on  all  festive  occasions.  Formerly 
the  tower  served  as  a  barn,  now  a  well  has  been  dug  inside  it.  An 
engine,  worked  by  the  wind,  raises  the  water  into  a  large  metal 
cistern  on  the  highest  story  of  the  tower,  and  thence  it  flows  into 
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the  different  parts  of  the  Institution;  namely,  the  Mother-house, 
Hospital,  Paul  Gerhard's  Home,  Seminary,  and,  lastly,  to  the 
garden  and  court  of  the  two  last-named  buildings,  where  in  summer 
two  fountains  play  to  purify  the  air. 

The  gardens  of  the  Mother-house  and  Hospital  extend  on  the 
north  side  as  far  as  Wall  street.  The  Infant  school,  Penitentiary, 
Orphan  Asylum,  Seminary,  Inspector's  House,  and  the  buildings 
used  as  offices,  lie  in  this  street,  with  the  front  facing  the  south. 
Separated  from  this  by  the  School,  Church  and  Yicarage  of  the 
Evangelical  Town  Church,  are  the  Deaconess  School  and  the  Mill 
Tower.  This  row  of  houses  forms  the  boundary  line  to  the  north 
of  Eaiserswerth.  Behind  these  extend  the  gardens  and  meadows 
of  the  institution,  beyond  which  again  are  cultivated  fields. 

The  Refuge  and  Penitentiaby,  as  already  stated,  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  whole  work,  was  started  Sept  17, 1833,  and  was 
moved  before  the  winter  from  the  temporary  shelter  in  the  summer- 
house  to  a  larger,  but  still  modest  house,  in  Wall  street  In  1841 
a  new  wing  had  to  be  built,  as  the  old  house  was  no  longer  lai^ 
enough  to  enable  each  inmate  to  have  a  room  for  herself  at  night 
Later,  the  adjoining  house  to  the  east  was  bought  and  added  to  the 
Penitentiary,  and  a  second  family  arranged  for  those  who  came 
last,  in  order  that  their  characters  might  be  more  carefully 
scrutinized.  All  the  work  of  the  Refuge  is  done  by  the  inmates, 
in  order  that  they  may  practice  cooking,  washing  and  ironing.  It 
has  also  a  small  farm  attached,  so  that  the  inmates  may  grow 
accustomed  to  a  rural  life  and  learn  to  understand  the  treatment 
of  animals.  In  1860  it  was  again  necessary  to  enlarge  the  plaoa 
Half  a  new  wing  was  added  to  the  building  of  1841,  and  this 
contains  a  workroom,  a  large  washhouse  and  ironing-room,  while 
a  staircase  leads  to  separate  bedrooms  for  the  inmates.  It  is 
thought  necessary  for  the  reformation  of  these  women,  often  deeply 
sunk  in  vice,  that  they  should  have  separate  bedrooms,  and  so 
should  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  ''communing  with  their 
own  hearts."  On  an  average  there  are  in  the  Penitentiary  twenty 
girls  and  women.  Since  its  foundation  more  than  800  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  place,  and  of  this  number  one- third 
have  been  restored  to  a  good  and  honest  life.  Many  have  regained 
a  respectable  position  as  wives  and  mothers.  Only  those  who  come 
of  their  own  free  will  are  admitted  to  the  Penitentiary.  The 
motto  for  the  daily  life  is  comprised  in  the  words  "Pray  and  Work." 
Those  who  cannot  sew,  mend,  kuit  and  dam,  are  taught;  and 
instruction  is  also  given  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.     But 
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ifi  found  from  experience  that  the  most  salutary  work  is  that 
rhich  is  combined  with  bodily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Above 
all,  these  erring  sheep  are  taught  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  are  led  to  strive  after  a  hii^her  life,  the  way  to  which  is 
pointed  out  to  them  by  showing  them  that  every  act  of  their  daily 
life  may  be  consecrated  to  God. 

The  Trainiko  College  for  Teachees  op  Infant  and 
Elkmuntaby  Schools,  and  High  School  for  Girls,  with 
Practiciko  Infant  School  Attached,  date  their  origin  from  the 
eetablishmeDt  of  the  Deaconess  Mother-house.  In  the  year  1835, 
Pastor  Fliedner  started  a  knitting-school  for  poor  children,  which 
in  1836  he  enlarged  and  turned  into  an  infant  school  for  children 
of  all  denominations.  For  both  the  summer-house  was  a^^ain  first 
brought  into  requisition-  Soon  the  Infant  School  had  to  be  moved 
to  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Asy  him.  There  it  is  now,  though 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  large,  airy  classroom*     In  1836 

^^A  - :  offered,  just  at  the  time  the  Deaconess  House  was  started, 

^Hd  take  in  young  women  who  had  a  taste  and  gift  for  the  instroction 
^Ht  infants,  and  to  train  them  for  the  worL  Thus,  almost  without 
^mny  definite  intention,  the  Training  School  for  Infant  School- 
mistnessea  was  started.  There  being  no  suitable  building  for  them, 
they  lived  for  a  time,  some  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  and  some  in  the 
Mother-house,  until,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1847,  the  now  house 
ima  opened  and  occupied.  The  students  of  the  Training  School 
were  at  this  time  not  only  those  who  were  aspiring  for  the  office  of 
teachers  of  infant  schools,  but,  since  1844,  teachers  for  elementary 
scbools  bad  also  been  in  training. 

Among  the  Protestant  population  of  Germany  it  was  a  new 
tUng  to  have  female  teachers,  and  there  was  at  first  much 
opposition*  Very  excellent  persons  declared  that  the  office  of 
imchtr  was  not  suitable  for  females,  and  that  even  girls  were  much 
MIer  taught  by  men.  The  Training  School,  however,  entirely 
overcame  all  opposition,  and  helped  to  open  out  a  new  sphere  of 
worit  to  women.  The  Government  Board  of  Education  from  the 
fit«t  looked  favorably  on  the  project,  and  in  1S48  the  privilege  was 
j^nteil  to  this  College,  according  to  which  the  students  were 
ftUowed  to  pass  their  examinations  In  Kaisers werth  and  receive 
the;r  necessary  certificates.  Later,  governesses  for  girls'  schools  of 
%  higher  grade  were  trained  here.  In  1841,  Fliedner  called  to  his 
Aid  lb»?  ecboolmaster  Nanke  as  teacher  in  the  Training  College,  and 
la  1&43  Pastor  Strieker  was  engaged  as  teacher  of  religious 
knowledge.    These  have  been  succeeded  by  Herr  YoUmer  in  1869 
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aod  Pastor  Bungeroth  ia  1877.   It  had  long  been  felt  tlmt 
Training  College  ought  to   be  enlarged.     It  was  not  poedbleii^ 
however,  to  carry  this  into  effect  nntil  the  year  1871,  when  the  farm 
was  removed  to  a  new  building  at  some  distance,  and  by  this  means 
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space  was  acqaired  for  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  to  the  Training 
Oollege.  In  its  present  state  the  building  accommodates  seven ty> 
nine  students  and  ten  to  fifteen  probationers,  who  are  being  trained 
as  Teaching  Sisters.  Six  Sisters  teach  in  the  College.  The  site, 
upon  the  old  fortifications  of  Kaiserswerth,  is  a  favorable  one,  as 
the  building  is  safe  at  those  timrs  when  the  Bhine  overflows  its 
banks.  To  the  north,  as  already  d^-^scribed,  are  the  gardens  and 
meadows  of  the  Institution.  The  health  of  the  students  is  moet 
satisfactory,  although  most  girls  ent^r  the  College  at  seventeen. 
Girls  under  sevent'een  are  not  admitted,  in  spite  of  pressure  on  the 
part  of  their  friends,  as,  at  that  age,  they  are  not  considered  equal 
to  the  work  required  of  them* 

The  total  number  of  t^eachers  trained  since  the  opening  of  ^e 
College  to  1883,  was  more  than  l,f5(X>.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  are  at  work  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Personal  correspondence,  a  qoarterly  lettar 
printed  in  lithograph,  and  the  yearly  conferences^  keep  Ihe  stodeiitQ 
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oofinected  with  the  place  of  their  educatiotL  A  Benevolent  Aid 
Scxaety,  which  the  teachers  have  founded,  and  which  is  entirely 
oilier  their  own  control  and  management,  unites  the  greater 
number  of  them  in  a  very  practical  and  xiBeful  bond. 

The  Orphan  Asylum. — On  the  2d  of  April,  1842,  a  Deaconeaa 
entered  a  newly  purchased  house  adjoining  the  Asylum,  in  charge 
of  a  few  orphan  children.  In  a  few  months  the  number  rose  to 
eeven,  and  now  for  many  years  there  have  been  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  children  in  this  Home.  The  whole  number  is  divided 
into  two  or  three  families  under  one  "mother."  The  position  of 
the  bouse  is  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to  enlarge  it,  and  as  the 
number  of  children  has  considerably  increased,  lx>th  the  Asylum 
on  one  side  and  the  Training  College  on  ihe  other,  after  their 
enlargement^  were  obliged  to  give  up  rooms  to  the  Orphanage.  A 
new  house  has*  however,  been  built  outside  the  town,  in  the 
neigbborhood  of  the  Johannisberg,  to  which  the  children  have 
been  removed.  This  is  the  generous  gift  of  a  lady  who  wishes  to 
remain  anonymous. 

The  Orphanage  is  neither  a  reformatory  nor  an  ordinary 
boaixiing-Bchool.  The  children  who  are  admitteil  are  the  orphans 
of  pastors,  tt^achers  and  others  belonging  to  the  educated  middle 
daas.  They  are  educated  and  instructed  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  circumstances,  and  opportunities  are  given  to  them  of 
learning  how  to  manage  a  household.  The  two  classes  in  the 
Orphange^  taken  by  two  Deaconesses,  serve  as  practicing  schools 
for  the  students  of  the  Training  College,  After  Confirmation  the 
orphans  still  remain  some  time  in  the  iustitutiou,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  too  quickly  lose  the  impressions  made  upon  them  at  so 
iiQportant  a  time  of  their  lives.  When  they  are  ready  to  leave,  a 
siluatioa  suited  to  their  capabilities  is  sought  for  them  in  a  family 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  kindly  treated.  When  they  have  been 
cmt  two  or  three  years  they  are  allowed  to  make  free  choice  of  a 
vocalioti.  Several  have  become  Deaconesses,  many  teachers,  and 
ioiiie  Mothers'  Helps.  Girls  educated  in  the  school  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  Mother-house  as  probationers,  or  the  training 
eollei^  as  students,  without  having  first  seen  something  of  the 
QQtside  world*  If  they  then  wish  it  they  may  become  probationers 
or  etodenta. 

A  few  orphan  chihireu  ot  pastorB  or  teachers  are  received  into 
tlia  Orphanage  without  payment,  or  for  a  very  small  sum.  It  is  a 
•otirce  of  dei^p  thankfulness  that  many  of  those  who  have  as  or- 
pbaoa  experienced  loving  care*  have  in  their  turn  been  the  means 
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of  bringing  comfort  to  other  homeless  and  fatherless  children. 
God's  blessing  has  rested  upon  the  Hoose  also  in  temporal  matters. 
In  spite  of  most  .of  the  children  being  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  died  yoang,  the  state  of  their  health  is  even  better  than  oould 
be  expected.  From  1848-76  not  one  child  died  in  the  Orphanage, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  only  a  few. 

Lunatic  Asylum  fob  Protestant  Women. — As  the  Sisters 
were  often  required  to  nurse  the  insane,  and  Kaiserswerth  Deacon- 
esses had  been  already  engaged  by  Governor  Wincke  at  the  Pro- 
yincial  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Westphalia,  Pastor  Fliedner  saw  the 
necessity  of  founding  an  asylum  for  female  lonatics  in  Kaiaers- 
werth,  in  order  that  the  Sisters  might  have  the  special  training 
required  for  nursing  patients  afflicted  with  this  direst  of  all  mala- 
die&  Fliedner,  although  he  could  value  the  special  g^ifts  with 
which  women  are  endowed,  saw  also  the  limits  beyond  which 
woman's  work  should  not  extend.  He  therefore  maintained  from 
the  beginnisg  that  only  women  patients  should  be  received  into 
the  Asylum,  although  the  Deaconesses  nurse  men  alsa  He  also 
resolved  on  only  having  patients  of  the  Protestant  faith,  in  order 
that  in  matters  of  religion,  which  have  so  considerable  an  influ- 
ence on  their  condition,  there  should  be  uniformity. 

At  an  audience  which  Fliedner  had  with  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  in  1848,  he  laid  before  his  Majesty  the  necessity  of 
founding  such  an  institution.  The  King  gave  Fliedner  an  unused 
hospital  barrack  at  Kaiserswerth,  with  a  beautiful  garden,  for  this 
purpose.  The  King  named  as  a  condition  that  three  third-class 
patients  belonging  to  military  families  should  be  admitted  without 
payment,  the  appointment  of  the  same  to  be  with  the  Minister  of 
War.  Pastor  Fliedner  further  agreed  that  there  should  be  three 
third-class  places  open  to  the  relations  of  pastors  on  half  pay- 
ment.   None  of  these  were  endowed. 

The  barracks  were  enlarged  and  added  to,  and  on  May  5th, 
1852,  the  new  Asylum  was  opened,  and  soon  filled.  For  nearly 
thirty  years,  thirty-five  to  forty  patients  were  daily  nursed  there, 
and  about  685  altogether.  God  has  blessed  the  work,  and  many 
great  sufiferers  have  here  recovered  their  reason. 

In  order  not  to  have  to  refuse  the  ever-increasing  demands  for 
admission  to  this  Institution,  and  to  give  the  patients  the  benefit 
of  all  the  latest  improvements,  the  Board  of  the  Rhenish  West- 
phalian  Deaconess  Institution  resolved  to  build  a  new  Asylum  out- 
side, but  still  close  to  Kaiserswerth.  In  June,  1878,  the  first 
stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  a  piece  of  land  of  about 
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twenty-five  acres,  bought  from  Count  Hatzfeld.  The  trees  had 
already  been  planted  in  the  spring.  In  June,  1881,  the  new 
building  was  opened.  The  ground  being  at  a  considerable 
elevation  offers  on  all  sides  a  most  delightful  view — wooded  hills, 
fruitful  plains,  the  town,  and,  close  at  hand,  the  gardens  and 
undulating  grounds  surrounding  the  house.  The .  three-storied 
building  contains,  besides  the  domestic  offices,  bath-rooms»  high 
and  airy  living  and  sitting-rooms  for  about  fifty  patients,  a  well- 
furnished  drawing-room,  and  a  chapel  suitably '  decorated  with 
stained-glass  windows.  Covered  and  open  halls,  verandas,  and 
corridors,  afford  shelter,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  for  those  who 
like  to  walk  or  sit  in  the  open  air.  Besides  the  park-like  grounds^ 
there  are  for  those  most  seriously  affected,  several  large  gardens, 
with  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  knolls,  and  arbors.  A  building  standing 
by  itself  in  the  park  is  intended  for  those  only  slightly  affected 
and  the  convalescents.  A  third  house,  quite  separated  and 
surrounded  by  four  smaller  gardens,  is  provided  with  every 
convenience  for  the  worst  cases,  and  where  the  patient  is  violent 
The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  that  those  patients  who  need  the 
most  pity  should  have  pleasant  rooms,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  from 
their  window  a  soothing  view  of  flowers,  green  leaves,  and  shrubs. 
Each  of  these  buildings  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  As 
bathing  in  the  Bhine  has  so  many  dangers  for  insane  patients, 
baths  have  been  made  on  the  brook  which  flows  through  the 
meadows  belonging  to  the  Institution. 

The  Medical  Officer  is  Dr.  Boiler,  a  son  of  the  well-known  Dr. 
Boiler  of  Illenau ;  the  Chaplain  and  Superintendent  is  Pastor  G. 
Fliedner.  The  monthly  charge  for  third-class  patients  is  50  marks; 
for  second  class  patients,  120  marks;  aud  for  first-class  patients, 
200  marks,  or  250  if  two  rooms  are  wished. 

Paul  Gerhard  Home. — A  Home  for  lonely  or  invalided 
women,  married  or  single,  of  the  Protestant  faith.  In  the  chain 
of  Kaiserswerth  Institutions  there  seemed  to  be  a  link  wanting. 
The  need  of  a  Home  for  lonely  and  invalided  women  had  been  long 
urgently  felt,  and  many  applications  for  admission  had  in  vain 
been  made.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1876,  a  Home  of  this  kind  was 
opem^d  on  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Paul  Gerhard. 
At  first  it  was  only  in  a  temporary  building,  but  in  October,  1881, 
it  was  removed  to  the  old  lunatic  asylum,  which,  toj^^ether  with  its 
garden,  reaches  from  the  market  to  Wall  street  The  front  of  the 
house  looks  upon  the  cheerful  market-place,  planted  with  acaciaa 
On  the  garden  side  the  house  has  two  wings.     A  characteristic 
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decoration  of  the  rooms  are  the  comforting  veraes  of  Paol 
Gerhard^s  hymns,  written  in  large  gold  and  colored  letters,  and 
framed.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  speak  words  of  oomf ort  to  the 
lonely  and  sad  by  his  hymns  than  this  man.  Therefore  it  was 
thought  that  a  Home  which  bears  the  name  of  Paul  Gerhard 
should  be  stamped  with  the  inspiriting  and  comforting  verses  of 
this  gifted  writer. 

There  are  three  classes  of  inmates,  who  pay  1,500,  600  and  300 
marks  each  per  annum.  Prospectuses  of  the  Home  may  be  had 
post  free  on  application. 

The  Deaconess  School.— In  1865  a  preparatory  school  was 
opened  at  Kaiserswerth  for  young  girls  who  wished  to  become 
probationers  but  whose  age  did  not  allow  of  their  doing  sa 
It  was  only  to  be  an  experiment,  for  the  best  preparation  for  the 
Deaconess  calling,  for  a  young  girl  under  eighteen  is  certainly  in 
family  life,  not  in  the  life  of  an  institution.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  found,  and  many  young  persons  who  have  been  con- 
firmed feel  themselves  early  called  to  live  for  others,  and  yet  are 
obliged  to  remain  in  circumstances  in  which  their  longings  to 
practice  Christian  love  to  their  neighbors  are  stifled  rather  than 
encouraged.  In  such  cases  the  Deaconess  School  ofifers  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Home.  Every  effort  is  made  to  reproduce,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  conditions  of  family  life  ;  and  with  this  object,  not 
more  than  twenty  Deaconess  pupils  are  admitted.  They  are  not 
included  in  the  Sisterhood,  and  are  not  taught  the  management  of 
the  sick,  but  receive  a  general  training  such  as  girls  of  their  age 
and  position  would  meet  with  at  home,  as  well  as  instruction  in  ele- 
mentary knowledge  and  all  kinds  of  house,  kitchen,  and  garden 
work.  If,  on  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  they,  of  their  own  free 
will,  choose  the  Deaconess  calling,  they  are  admittted  as  Probation- 
ers, After  six  years'  trial  the  experiment  was  found  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  All  this  time  the  girls  had  been  in  a  temporary 
establishment,  but  in  1871  a  new  home  was  built  for  them  out  of 
a  bam  belonging  to  the  old  Mill  Tower,  which  has  a  cheerful  look- 
out up<^:)n  the  Rhine,  which  is  close  to  the  house;  and  the  place 
was  called  by  the  girls  themselves,  at  a  time  when  patriotic  feeling 
was  strong  in  Germany,  *The  Watch  on  the  Rhina'  Here  they 
live  during  the?  winter,  but  when  spring  approaches  they  migrate, 
like  true  birds  of  passage,  to  the  little  farm  at  Salem,  near  Batin- 
gen,  with  their  *House-mother' — one  Sister  who  attends  to  the 
housekeeping — and  a  Sister  as  teacher.  Salem  is  more  than  a 
mile  from  Kaiserswerth,  and  there  is  also  the  House  of  Best  for 
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^onvalBBcent  Sisters,  or  those  who  are  worn   ont   iu   doing  their 

Tadter'a  service.     There  they  have  their  own  house,  which  is  sur- 

ronnded  by  gardens,  meadows,  woods  and  fields.     The  opportuni- 

jesihoy  have  for  exercise  and  work  in  the  pure  country  air  offer 

ne  best  possible  aid  in  strengthening  the  health  of  the   future 

»Be8,    Many  Probationers,  and  of  these,  thirty-four  Dea- 

^eoneaseSf  have  gone  forth  out  of  this  nursery. 

The  Farm. — The  necessity  of  liaving  a  farm  belonging  to  the 

establishment  was  soon  evident,  as  many  of  the  most  necessary 

articles  of  food,  such  as  vegetables  and  milk,  were  not  to  be  had 

in  the  town  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  good  quality.     In  1843,  a 

ained  mill  standing  near  the  Rhine  was  bought,  fitted  up,  and 

enlarged,  to  be  a  granary  and  storehouse;  and  in  1846  a  one-storied 

building  was  erected  to  the  west  of  the  seminary,  to  be  used  for 

arm  purposes  and  for  the  live  stock,  which  at  that  time  only 

(insisted  of  a  few  eowa     With  the  enlargement  of  the  Institution 

ae    farm    increased  in  proportion,   and    the   necessity  became 

[apparent  of  separating  the  farm   from  the  dwelling-houses,  and 

placing  it,  if  possible,  on  a  high -lying  and  large  piece  of  ground. 

The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  made  in  1S60,  when  a  large  new 

^baru  with  a  threshing-floor  was  built  on  the  Duisberger  Boad, 

ibout  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.     It  was  only  after 

tn  years  that  means  were  found  of  monng  the  farm  from  the  side 

of  the  Training  College,  and  erecting  a  massive  new  building  near 

'^the  bam.     A  house  was  next  built  for  the  bailiff,  with  a  wing  for 

two  deaconesses,  the  maids  who  attend   to   the   dairy,  the  farm 

^rvanta,  etc*    Five  years  later,  in  1875,  a  second  large  barn  was 

^Imilt  to  contain  the  grain,  which  until  now,  owing  to  the  want  of 

^roocD,  bad  l)eeii  obliged  to  be  stacked  in  the  fields;  at  the  same 

time  a  cart-shed  was  erected;  and  lastly,  in  1880,  a  stable,  in  order 

to  g^n  room  in  the  principal  building  for  the  breeding  of  cattle 

tnd  pigs.     The  gardens  and  meadows  which  lie  between  the  farm 

and  the  Mother-house  are  the  property  of  the  Institution. 

Besides  the  produce  of  the  land,  there  is  but  little  in  the  shape 

of  endowments.     These  endowments  are  still  so  small  that  they 

b«ily  produce  an  income  of  2,881  marks.     In  this  sum  is  included 

I  interest  for  four  free  beds.     With  the  exception  of  one  partly 

awed  in  the  Orphan  Asylum  there  are  no  free  beds  in  Kaisera- 

fw^rtfa.  either  in  the  Deaconesses*  Hospital  or  in  any  of  the  branch 

rlikfltitiitions 

Alxiut  75  per  cent,  of  the  income  is  derived  from  payments  of 
patientfi*   fees,  the  sale  of  books,   and    the    circulation  of    the 
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,  amounting  to  more  than  106,000  annually.  The 
nt.  is  made  up  by  voluntary  contributions;  and  he- 
Bid€6  donations  in  money,  many  valuable  gifts  are  made — coal,  cloth- 
ing and  linen  being  sent  as  presents  by  friends  of  the  Institution. 
Othek  Statioxk. — Only  the  Branch  Institutions  at  Kaisers- 
werih  bare  as  yet  been  mentioned.  Besides  these,  the  Deacon- 
eeaee  are  employed  in  many  places,  to  which  they  are  appointed 
by  th©  Committee  or  by  the  Church  Council.  The  work  is  in  these 
i  settled  by  an  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  Kaisers- 
prth  and  those  who  make  the  request  for  help.  The  latter  must 
ly  yearly  to  the  Mother-house  180  marks  for  each  Sister  employed, 
and  15  marks  towards  traveling  expenses,  giving  also  free  board 
:  whilst  the  Mother- house  supplies  the  Sister  with 
pocket-money,  and  provides  for  her  if  unfit  to  work, 
WhilBl  adhering  to  the  rules,  the  power  is  willingly  conceded  to 
Committee  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  Sisters  as 
&ioo  requires. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hospital  at  Elberfeld  was  the  first  to 
"-*'  :t  the  help  of  the  Deaconesses.  This  was  on  Jan.  21,  1838. 
at  two  Sistere  worked  there,  now  there  are  five.  In  1839, 
rs  were  sent  to  a  hospital  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  and  to 
rvirt'hheim  in  Wfirtemberg.  The  second  Prussian  town  in  which 
they  worked  was  Barmen  (September,  1842),  and  the  third  Berlin, 
In  thia  city  Deaconesses  have  been  at  work  since  June*  1843,  in 
the  new  Cbarite;  employed  on  the  most  arduous  task  of  nursing 
daily  from  150  to  200  women  suffering  from  contagious  diseasa 
In  1844  the  charge  of  the  children's  ward  was  also  entrusted  to 
Kaifiierswerth  DeaconeRses. 

After    the    Institution    had    existed    for    eight    years,    the 

De^ioofiesBes  first  began  to  help  in  parish  work;  first  at  Cleve,  in 

IS44*  and  in  Duisburg  and  Cologne  in  1846.     London  was  the  first 

pliee  iSisters  were  sent  to  beyond  Germany.  For  eleven  years  ( from 

-^<*  to  1857)  they  gave  their  help  in  the  German  Hospital  at 

» .  -tun, 

At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  they  were  found  in   fifteen 

::    i!i.  besides  that  of  Kaiserswerth.     The  number  of  stations 

Mie  Jlother-house  amounted  to  twenty-two,  and  the  number 

^  io  108.    Seventy-eight  of  these  were  Deaconesses,  and 

I         iUouers,     At  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  number  of 

•  ucv  i-^t^ides  the  Mother-house,  was  fifty-nine;  and  the  number 

' %&ter«  had  increased  to  244r— 165  Deaconessf^s  and  seventy  nine 
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probationers.     At  FUedner's  death  (October  4, 1864)  415  bisCre 
were  employed  at  110  stations. 

The  Kaiserswerth  Deaconees  Society  has  also  exercised  a 
great  and  happy  influence  for  good  in  the  nursing  of  the  sick  poor 
and  children*     Not  only  has  it  been  the  means  of  inducing  other 
to  found  Mother-houses,  but  the  difficulties  eucountereil  at  tl 
outset  have  been  considerably  lightened  by  the  help  given  by  the" 
Deaconesses   sent   from    Kaiserswerth.    This  was  the    case    at 
Dresden^  where,  in  May»  1844,  Kaiserswerth   Deaconesses  open^ 
the  Mother-house  and  Hospital;  also  in  Berlin,  Breslau  and  many" 
other  places. 

Teaching  Sisters  have  been  working  in  Bucharest  since  1858 
Since  the  autumn  of  1863  they  have  conducted   two  elementary" 
schools,  in  which  Protestant  German  girls  belonging  to  this  citj 
are  edncsted.    In  May,  1873^  the  Deaconesses  opened  an  infau 
school/  and  in  August,  1881,  a  boarding  and  higher  girls'  schc 
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Additional  Stations.— Kaiserswerth  has  one  blind  institute, 
four  sisters,  and  an  agricultural  station  (Oekononiie)  two  sisters. 
Breelao  has  a  Mother  Deaconess  House  in  Frankenstein,  one 
ester*  Ludwi^slust  has  a  blind  institute,  two  sisters.  Neuendet- 
lelfiau,  an  agricultural  station,  one  sister.  Craschnitz,  one  pleasure 
reeort  (Ferienkolonie)  one  sister.  Hanover,  one  parament  station, 
three  sisteiB.  Copenhagen,  one  convalescent  house.  Frankenstein, 
one  home  for  factory  employes,  two  sisters,  and  one  house  for 
domestice,  one  sister*  fMensburg,  one  agricultural  station 
(Oekonomie)* 
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,^  ,   1892-— The  Deaconess  Institution  at  Kaisers- 

werti.  the  tifty-sixth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  on  the 

«th  ol  September,  1892.  Since  Fliedner^s  death  in  1864,  the 
number  of  mother  houses  has  doublet!  and  is  now  63;  the  number 
of  aiBters  has  increased  fivefold,  and  is  now  9,0<-M};  the  number  of 
Sdd  aaBistanta  has  increased  eLxfold,  and  is  now  2,800;  the  annual 
incoaie  has  increased  eightfold,  and  is  now  8,000,000  marka  The 
EaiieiBVertu  Institution  has  a  faculty  of  sixteen  instructors,  and 
dtirijig  the  past  year  102  sisters  were  pursuing  a  course  of  training 
bere — a  larger  number  than  at  any  period  since  the  Franco- 
Pnmiui  war  The  institution  has  branches  in  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Turkey,  and  nearly  io  all  parts  of  the  world*  It  has  recently 
uidertaken  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  Jerusalem. 


^gj^ip 


Socie^  of  Germany  in  Roman  Catholic  conntriee.  The  very 
titmeOosUivuB  AdolpfauB  kindles  in  every  Protestant's  breast  a 
feeBog  of  evangelical  patriotism  and  of  patriotic  church  loyalty. 
His  name  prefixed  to  a  missionary  society  from  iia  beginning 
ibm^gh  a  half  a  century  Buggests  the  spirit  that  naturally 
fttaa  iL  Xo  society  has  ever  been  truer  to  its  name  than 
iOtte*  It  18  heroically  waging  the  same  warfare  as  that  on  the 
of  Lutzen,  not  with  carnal  but  with  spiritual  weapons, 
ia  Gal.  X,  6:  **As  we  have  therefore  opportunity  let 
«•  do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the 
boQMibold  of  faith;' 
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The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  organized  for  the  parpoee 
of  aiding  German  Protestant  Diaspora  congregations  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  was  called  into  life  Nov.  6,  1832,  at  Leipeic, 
at  the  two  hundredth  yearly  memorial  celebration  in  honor  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  through  the  efforts  of  Pastor  Orossmann. 
Oct.  31,  1841,  Pastor  Zimmermann,  in  the  Allgemein  Kirchen^ 
zeitung,  made  an  appeal  for  just  such  a  society,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  conscious  of  what  had  been  started.  North  and  South 
Germany  thus  became  united  in  the  work.  At  a  meeting  in 
Leipsic,  Sept  16,  1842,  Pastor  Grossmann  presiding,  the 
"Evangelische  Verein  der  Gustav-Adolf-Stiftung:"  was  organized 
and  a  constitution  was  adopted  at  their  General  Convention  the 
following  year.  Sept  20-22,  in  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

Each  district  or  local  society  controls  one-third  of  their 
receipts,  while  one-third  is  forwarded  to  or  appropriated  in  the 
name  of  the  Central  Board,  and  one- third  is  given  to  a  permanent 
loan  fund  for  the  general  work  of  the  Central  Board,  for  the 
objects  specified  by  the  societies  giving  it. 

The  Forty-fifth  General  Annual  Convention,  held  Sept  15-17, 
1891,  in  Goerlitz,  Silesia,  (a  land  where  the  Counter  Reformation 
seized  1,300  churches,)  in  their  interesting  report  of  234  pages, 
furnishes  the  following  late  and  authentic  data,  which,  like  the  life 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  himself,  should  be  familiar  to  every 
Protestant,  even  if  they  be  not  of  German  blood  and  of  Lutheran 
faith.  The  Society's  headquarters  is  in  Leipsic,  Prof.  G.  F. 
Fricke,  D.D.,  President,  and  Dr.  Hempel,  Secretary. 

The  Society  is  thoroughly  organized,  being  composed  of 
forty  five  principal  societies,  and  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
1,817  auxiliary  or  branch  societies  and  470  women's  societiea  The 
number  of  the  societies  are  constantly  increasing,  last  year  there 
being  eleven  auxiliary  and  thirteen  women's  societies  newly 
organized. 

The  receipts  have  been  increasing  from  the  day  of  its  organ- 
ization until  the  present  without  interruption.  Last  year  the 
forty -five  principal  societies,  including  the  contributions  from 
Hungary,  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Switzerland,  and  Sweden,  as  is 
seen  below,  report  the  annual  rec^eipts  at  963,055.55  marks.  This 
was  a  p:ain  over  the  previous  year's  regular  contributions  of 
8,890.93  marks.  If  to  the  contributions  through  these  channels 
be  added  the  becjuests,  special  gifts  and  interest  from  the 
permanent  fund,  all  of  which  went  direct  to  the  Central  treasury, 
the  total  year's  income  was  1,154,867  51  marks,  or  a  net  gain  over 
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the  previooB  year  of  42J75.56  marka  This  is  over  a  million  a 
year  for  miesions  by  one  society  and  for  only  one  department  of 
Oermany'e  great  and  growing  missionary  operations,  namely,  for 
Protestant  work  exclusively  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

The  annual  literature  of  the  2,332  Principal,  Auxiliary  and 
Women's  Gnstavus  Adolphua  Societies,  in  anniversary  sermons^ 
reports  and  pt^riodicalB,  is  enurmous.  Many  societies  have  their 
own  organs  end  some  of  them  large  circulatioub,  as  the  one  of  the 
Stuttgart  Society,  which  has  a  circulation  of  32,000  copies^  and  the 
h'rgcnde  Blnii  for  the  general  work  which  is  circulated  in  as 
ny  as  237,000  copies.  The  Darmstadt  and  other  Gustavus 
Adolphus  almanacs,  tracts,  pamphlets  and  books  which  this 
oiase  calls  forth  each  year  in  all  European  languages  and  dialects, 
and  from  all  Koman  Catholic  countries,  are  exerting  a  powerful 
infloaiice  in  awakening  an  intelligent  Protestant  self-consciousness, 
whtrh  will  be  felt  in  the  future  history  of  the  world.  This 
literature  of  one  year  la  greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other 
miseionary  or  charitable  society  of  Protestantism,  and  if  you  view 
the  archives  and  historical  libraries  of  this  diaspora  missionary 
iociety  during  its  forty-five  years  work,  you  behold  a  treasury  of 
80  great  literary  valae  to  universal  Protestantisoi  as  the  Lutheran 
Historical  Library  at  Gettysburg  is  to  American  Lutheranism. 

The  annual  reports  from  the  forty-five  Principal  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Bociettes  teach  us  much.  They  indicate  an  awakened 
ii  d  home  in  behalf  of  the  scattered  evangelical  people 

»  ue  means  of  grace.     Many  tell  also  of  a  change  in  an  old 

CQstofn,  that  instead  of  the  catechumens,  when  they  are  confirmed, 
^^Bpeinng  new  clothing  and  other  presenta,  they  are  taught 
^Bbo  to  make  an  offering  on  that  day  to  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
V  Socif  ty*a  work*  A  happy  thought.  The  Lutheran  confirmed  boys 
HHpd  i^'irls  everywhere  may  well  follow  their  example  and  learn 
^Hirly  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  Very  much 
h'termtore  is  constantly  being  circulated  among  the  confirmation 
dasKS  to  develop  the  missionary  and  benevolent  spirit  The 
f^ports  exhibit  growth  in  every  department,  but  no  where  more 
ttian  among  the  470  Women's  and  Young  Ladies'  Gustavus 
Atlalpbus  Societies.  In  many  places  they  strengthened  the  things 
vliicb  were  ready  to  die  and  everywhere  they  kindled  a  greater 
xeal  in  the  cause,  besides  contributing  last  year  the  handsome  sum 
!>'  *  '"1.50  marks.  These  Gustavus  Adolphus  women  appro- 
pi  the  Jubilee  Fund  of  Austria,  in  1889,  the  neat  sum  of 
^^1667  mArks  and  in  1890,  prompted  by  a  mother's  feeling  for  the 
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Christian  training  of  the  children  of  the  diaspora,  they  gave 
another  gift  of  6,448.17  marks  toward  the  Movable  Confirmation 
Institute  in  Poeen. 

This  Gustavns  Adolphus  missionary  spirit  and  work  long  sinc€ 
entered  the  German  Universities  to  influence  the  future  educators. 
The  Student  Auxiliary  Gustavus  Adolphus  Societies,  June  16, 
1891,  were  reported  as  follows: 


University. 


Breelau 

Halle 

Heidelberg . 

Kiel 

Leipeic 

Marburg  . . . 
Tuebingen. . 

Total 


557 


No.  of 

Receipts  in 

Memben. 

Marks. 

40 

No  report 

178 

667.09 

68 

306.00 

57 

284.85 

50 

150.00 

58 

No  report 

106 

382.16 

1,790.10 


My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void  is  a  scriptural  projAecy 
that  has  been  fulfilled  every  year  in  the  history  of  this  noble 
society.  The  yearly  fruits  are  a  bountiful  harvest.  The  beet 
results,  however,  cannot  be  made  visible  to  the  human  eye.  Tke 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  is  indeed  a  Church  Building  Sooielj, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  its  highest  aim  is  to  build  up 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  number  of  churches  and  prayer  houses  completed  or 
dedicated  last  year  was  eighteen,  against  thirteen  the  year  before. 
Their  location  and  dates  of  consecration  are  as  follows:  Friedrich- 
gratz,  Silesia;  Ostritz,  Saxony  Kingdom,  Sept  15, 1890;  Altenessen, 
Rhineland,  Oct.  5,  18^K);  Dorsten,  Westphalia,  Aug.  7,  1890; 
Ragaz,  Switzerland,  Oct.  19,  1890;  Marseilles,  France,  Christ 
Church,  Nov.  2,  1890;  Chrostau,  Moravia,  a  very  important 
missionary  center  in  a  great  diaspora  territory,  Oct.  12,  1890; 
Elversberg,  Khineland,  Dec.  8,  1890;  Staykowo,  Poeen,  Oct  31, 
1890;  Kenzingen,  Baden,  Mar.  5,  1891;  Petersdorf,  Transylvania; 
Gundelfiheim,  Wuertemberg,  a  prayer  house.  Mar.  8,  1891; 
Partenkirchen,  Bavaria,  July  19,  1891;  Elimont,  Alsace;  Neuhof, 
Galicia;  Uljanik,  Slavonia,  Aug.  16,  1891;  Gross-Eanisza^ 
Hungary,  June  28, 1891 :  Hayingen  and  Algringen,  Lorraine,  Aug. 
15,  1891. 

The  new  churches  commenced  during  the  year  show  also  an 
increase,  sixteen  against  twelve  the  previous  year,  among  which  is 


Bethlehem,  PaleetiDe;  Puerto-Moiitt,  South  ^Vmerica;  St  Polten, 
Lover  Anstriflu 

PaiBoiiages  occupied,  tea  against  eight  the  preceding  year, 
•ad  pUBO(DAg<e«  commenced^  six  against  five  the  year  before, 

Pkroohial  ecbool  hoiiBea  completed,  seven  in  1890,  twelve  in 
188B,  Dnrles  and  Donnersmarkt  in  Transylvania,  Krischlitz  in 
Bohrmin,  Eppe  in  Waldeck,  and  lluttenberg  and  Bomanowka- 
abbuiowLa^  Ghilicia, 

Parochial  school  houses  commenced,  eight  against  one  the 
JfiftT    pf>*c<fdin^    and    they   are:    Lorzendorf,    Silesia;    Rehbach, 
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Bolechow,  Neubabilon,  Eanischau,  Keichsheim,  and  Hohenbach, 
Galicia,  and  Haschagen,  Transylvania. 

Aid  was  granted  to  build  four  spires  and  to  reduce  the 
indebtedness  of  a  number  of  congregations. 

Nineteen  of  the  congregations  receiving  aid  became  self-eus- 
taining  during  the  year,  which  are  given  below  with  the  total 
amount  of  aid  given  to  each.  The  amounts  vary  and  will  be  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  Home  Missions  at  heart  in  other  lands: 
Guichenbach,  Rhineland,  6,730.19  marks;  Brechelshof-Bremberg, 
Silesia,  4,500;  Trembatschau,  Silesia,  2,544.27;  Schoeneck,  West 
Prussia,  48,504.65;  Tolkemit,  West  Prussia,  24,619.15;  Bnin,  Posen, 
2,330.75;  Santomischel,  Posen,  4,743;  Diele,  Hanover,  2,152; 
Hochheim,  Nassau,  41,170.48;  Montabaur,  Nassau,  73,043.09; 
Bingen,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  131,588.13;  Gutenstein,  Baden,  363.84; 
Diedenhofen,  Alsace-Lorraine,  14,805.66;  Kossweiler,  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  1,390;  Unterbergen,  Galicia,  2,690.93;  Deutsch-Pian, 
Transylvania,  5,426.27;  Schoresten,  Transylvania,  19,246.68; 
Arlesheim,  Switzerland,  3,740;  Bostoff,  South  Russia,  1,300  marks 

While  nineteen  points  became  self-sustaining,  seventy-five 
new  ones  were  taken  upon  the  funds  of  the  Central  Society,  besides 
the  thirty-seven  new  places  taken  up  by  the  Principal  Societies, 
making  in  all  112  new  missions  in  one  year.  Of  the  seventy-five 
no  less  than  fifty-three  are  new  Home  Missions  in  the  American 
sense  of  the  word,  in  Germany  itself,  a  territory  not  as  large  as  the 
state  of  Texas,  and  the  home  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Nearly 
all  of  these,  however,  are  in  the  provinces  and  states  bordering  on 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  where  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike 
have  been  for  centuries  contending  for  the  field.  Notice  very 
carefully  where  the  other  twenty-two  are  located:  Weinberg  and 
Wuest-Rybna,  Bohemia;  Letnia,  Sitnuerowka,  and  TJgartsberg, 
Galicia;  Freck,  Kirieleis,  Marpod  and  Lower  Newdorf,  Transyl- 
vania; Krcedin  and  Uljanik,  Slavonia;  Fachrie,  Roumania; 
Caudry,  LeQueyras,  Nancy,  Pont-a-Mousson  and  Sauze-Yaussais, 
France;  Valkenburg,  Holland;  San  Germaiio  Chisone,  Italy; 
Batum,  Russia;  Mucury  and  Santiago,  South  America.  The 
att^^ntion  Transylvania,  France,  Slavonia  and  South  America  are 
claiming  from  the  Society  is  worthy  of  a  special  note. 

General  Sukvey  of  the  number  of  congregations  aided  in  1891, 
and  from  the  organization  of  the  society  to  1891,  in  each  country 
and  the  amounts  given.  Figures  for  less  than  a  mark  are  omitted 
and  included  in  the  totals: 
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There  Webr  Aided  in: 

No.  OF  Con' 

GREOATIO  N8 

Aided  in 
1891. 

Total 
Amount 
Given. 

From 
Cen- 
tral. 

Treas- 
ury. 

No.  Churches 

Aided  from 

Beginning. 

Total. 

Aid 
Given 
FROM  Be- 
ginning. 

Totol.  New. 

Marks. 

Marks. 

6,500 
4,400 
8,850 
1,600 
8,200 
10,000 
500 

"*Y,6o6 

1,400 

2,400 

1,700 

300 

Marks. 

/.    Otrman  Empire. 
Rhine  Proyince 

104 

81 

137 

17 

64 

84 

6 

5 

8 

22 

26 

16 

5 

10 
2 

15 
1 

13 
6 
2 
4 

''2 

I 

56 
..... 

1 
4 
2 
2 

108,510 

65,797 

57,063 

14,968 

48  450 

49,444 

1,920 

1^1 

8,012 

12,468 

24.949 

8,566 

1,695 

234 
135 
268 

1   216 

232 
19 
12 

28 
60 
65 

2,381,881 

Westphalia 

2,002,616 

SiJesiiL 

1,700,002 

Rant  Proflnia. 

1,348,049 

Wast  PrasBia 

f\M0|| 

1,006,375 

IVNiierailia 

57,822 

BrandMibimf 

28,190 

Sazoiiy 

Uanover  

Nafloan  

131,292 
510.553 

f        OOA  T^Tt 

Heaw-Gaaael    

Uohenzollerii 

46  5    o^»"* 
7          77,851 

Total  in  PniaBia . , . » . 

575 

4 

24 

44 

71 

50 

67 

3 

2 

403,229 

1,279 

29,264 

46,788 

58,343 

13,666 

42,617 

6,130 

2,763 

46,850 

*    2,666 

1,700 

12,700 

800 

4,300 

366 

1,322 

17 

55 

95 

161 

a3 

92 

8 
12 

86 

77 

10,065,407 

OldMibarff 

44,651 

ftoBOO  Diirmatadt 

834,729 

Wftrtember^ 

779,772 

1,020,113 

Rhine  Bavaria 

368.193 

Baden 

728,335 

8aznnT  Kimrdom  ..........*  r 

113,876 

f^xonj-Wf^imar- .  r  r  t  t 

77,704 

^      Cobiiru-Gotba  ^  • 

72,798 

"^      MeiQLDtr^tn  -».. 

8 
6 

2 
3 

2,111 
691 

55,440 

3chwarzburg-Eudt>]Biadt 

**           Sondershausen. . 

57 
lOi 

21,853 
6,823 

Wildeck 

1 
28 

..... 

350 
14,060 

.300 
5,727 

17 
49 

14 

1.3,222 

Alsace  LiorraiDe 

283,887 

Lippe,     Anhalt,    Brunswick, 
]  {eoas 

7,147 



Total  in  Germany 

//.    Austro- Hungary, 

Institutee   for     Pastors   and 

Toochern 

883 

5 
2 

"i63 

52 

45 

19 

12 

17 

6 

3 

2 

1 

112 

75 

..... 

1 
1 

*  "i 
2 

..... 

621,295 

3.a3J) 
3,229 

62,a5,3 

29,099 

18,881 

11,507 

13,076 

10,497 

4,515 

1,611 

2,127 

a35 

50,549 

74,677 

1,200 

'3,984 

15,500 

8,105 

8,000 

1,875 

400 

975 

1,200 

500 

875 

300 

16.450 

2,164 

5 
2 

14,493,956 
80,016 

Jabilee  Fand 

232,305 

AnflfcriAn    achoola        

Bohemia. 

JforaTia 

157 

84 

1,928,068 
730,710 

8i]o0ia    

801       573,843 

TTonAr  Austria       

351       663.865 

Vg\m^r  Anstria 

17 
38 
17 

6 

2 

140 

218,152 

G^rinthia 

361,577 

^t jrim  

187,1.38 

f^rnitK   A  natri A 

140,824 

l^iol        

117,224 

Vorarlbenr. 

51,419 

GaUciaand  Bukowina 

681,942 

Total    this   side   of    the 
Leytha 

379 

7 

211,624 

59,424 

585 

5,967,147 
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These  Webr  Aided  in: 


No.  OF  Con 

GKEOATIO  Nb 

Aided  m 
189L 


//.  Austro  Hungary. —  C(m^d, 

Stipends 

Transylvailia 

Croatia 

Bosnia. 

Slavonia 

Hungary 


Total 

III.    Other  Lands. 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Turkey  and  E^gypt 

France  and  Algeria 

Belgium  

Netherlands   

Luxemburg 

Switzerland. 

Italy 

Portugal 

Spain 

Russia 

Great  Britain 

America 

Africa 

East  India,  China,  Japan. 

Australia 

West  India 

Persia 


Totol.  New. 


1 
60 
1 
2 
6 
92 


TOTAI. 

Amount 
Given. 


Marks. 


From 
Cbh. 

TRAl« 

Treas- 
ury. 


Marks. 


Total 
Aid 
„      Given 

g  FROM  Be- 

Jft  5 '   ginning. 
M' 


13 


541       22 


12 
1 
1 
9 

33 
12 
31 
3 
11 
15 


600 

21,041 

3,758 

1,565 

1,880 

22,108 


262,579 

7,822 

700 

842 

9,123 

21,361 
5,629 
9,141 
4,150 
3.770 

17,769 


9,400 
550 


750 
5958 

76/)82 

6,800 


Marioft. 


1 

132 

2 

4 

11 

342 


30397 
393,426 


6357 

24,617 

1,111375 


1077     7,617,506 


600 

3,200| 

I23I6 

1300 

500 


8,086 
3,322 


2,600 
6300 


2,400 
1,200 


111 


8,329       6,553 


711' 


1 


1 

17 
1531 


3! 
36j 
36! 

2 

6. 

29i 

45| 

1 
4 
2 
1 


300| 


300 


Total 

IV.    Material  and  Personal] 
Aid.  I 

Material  Aid 

Personal  Aid 

Austria  jubilee  funds 1 


-J  50       15     101,661      45,169 


10,160  . . 
7,439  . . 


2293O6 

3366 

374BB0 

283,164 

869,493 

165,793 

156494 

493G0 

106366 

229.093 

78.689 

150,733 

393I8 

360 

194,049 

1.588 

2,762 

96 

84 

511 

497!    2.600,035 


111,101 

108  579 

32,591 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Total ' 

Summari/.  I 

German  Empire ■ 

Austro-HuDgary 

Other  lands | 

Material    and     personal 
aid I. 


I 

541 
150 


...I      17,000 1       252,272 

75'  621,2951     74,077'    2164   14,493356 

22  202,5701     70.082     1077.    7.6173C6 

15  101,0011     45,1091      408'    2,600,035 


17,000 


iS2,272 


Total   I    i,58(»,     112 1,003,130    195.92C'l   3,738  24363.770 


NoTK.  -  ThoM.>  in  Reformed  countiii's,  as  in  the  NctherlandA  and  8witarUnd,  are  xnoatlj 

HvfnTUU'<\ 
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The  annual  receipts  of  each  of  the  forty-five  princix>al  societies 
and  the  five  countries  outside  of  Germany  are  here  given,  the 
krgest  amounts  coming  first: 


Society. 

Marks. 

OmmMorf 

1 

81,416.81 
74,116  81| 

Stottnrt 

Leipsic 

Beibn 

71,910.98 
64,851.02 
57,735.11 
46,108.88 
44.67920 
42,600.30 
40,251.85 
37.304.17 

Btden 

DiwdMi 

Monster 

Rm-Kn 

HiUe 

VlMIIMI .... 

Amil^h 

35,094.72 

Durmstadt 

32,516.84 

Wiertieden 

25,165.79 

Spires 

22,060.74 

21,988.12 

20,882.18 

19,483.30 

19377.32 

18,370.00 

17,14626 

13,496.44 

12,653.02 

11312.03 

11.092.00 

9,596.76 

9,542.00 

8,06300 

Frankfort 

TWnfjg 

Stettin 

Bmneo 

Weimar 

KoDiffsbenr 

n^^ns.... 

Bmnswick 

Fbaen 

Hamburif 

Anricb 

Oldenburg 

Hanover 

7,690.00' 

Society. 


Coburg-Gotha 

Anhalt   

Hermannstadt 

Meiningen 

Osnabruck 

]>etmold 

liuebeok 

Altenburg 

Rudolstadt 

Reuse,  Younger  Line. 

Goettingen 

Sondershausen   

Neustrelitz 

Reuss,  Elder  Line... 

Buckeburg 

Arolsen 

Strassburg 


OtJier  Countries, 

Netherlands  O.  A.  8  . . 

Sweden 

Hungary 

Switzerland 

Rumania 


Marks. 


7,630.00 
7,165.40 
7,117.07 
6.368  00 
6,083.42 
5.160.00 
3.542  84 
3344.40 
2,424.00 
2395.34 
2422500 
2,14964 
1,524.15 
1,00000 
780.00 
515.00 
28183 


23,16201 

1,35991 

1,252.34 

590.35 

460.71 


Total i  963,055.55 


The  above  figures  and  the  following  seventeen  bequests  to 
the  central  treasury  during  the  last  year  prove  that  voluntary 
benevolence  in  the  Lutheran  State  Churches  of  Europe  is  not 
s»>mething  alt<^ether  unknown.  One  Ix'quest  was  80,988  marks; 
another  30,000;  another  10,000;  another  5,947;  another  4,000; 
another  3,000;  another  2,000;  three  were  from  1,000  to  1,500  marks 
♦^•h;  and  seven  from  90  to  957  marks  each;  a  total  from  bequests 
for  one  year  of  141,883  marks  to  the  central  treasury.  In  addition 
to  these  the  principal  societies  report  131  Ix'quests,  amounting  bj 
1S3.923.03  marks,  against  118,  amounting  to  133,861.27  marks  the 
jf^T  before.  A  few  may  be  given:  Karl  Letzner,  Breslau,  33,600 
marks;  Miss  Adelheid  Kahlert,  Breslau,  6,000;  Mrs.  Caroline 
Becker,  Schweidnitz,  6,000;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  LuderRutenberg,  5,000; 
unnamed.  Berlin,  3,000;  Mrs.  W.  Stein,  Duesseldorf,  10.000:  Mr. 
W.  Lohe,    Sr.,  Dusseldorf,  5,000;  C.  F.  Heine,    20,000;  Mr.  A. 
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Feliz,  Leipsic,  20,000;  Mr.  JuL  Schunk,  a  Leipsic  merchant,  9,000; 
unnamed,  Vienna,  12,000  marks.  Space  will  not  permit  the  men- 
tion of  all.  Happy  the  benevolent  society  that  has  148  bequests 
annually.  Surely,  the  charge  that  Lutherans  do  not  remember 
their  Church  and  all  she  has  done  for  them  in  their  wills  and  last 
hours,  we  repudiate  as  false.  Lutherans  give  to  their  church  while 
they  live  and  when  they  die.  The  net  assets  of  the  Principal, 
Auxiliary  and  Women's  Gustavus  Adolphus  Societies,  as  far  as 
reported,  are  2,648,963.61  marks. 

Table  showing  the  countries  and  objects  receiving  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  from  its  organiza- 
tion in  1832  until  1890,  during  which  time  the  aid  granted 
amounted  to  24,963,770.46  marks: 


Objects  Aided. 


MiasioTLS  Aided ..«,..,,. M....H*.***... ,,....**** 

Cbarchcs,  Chapels  and  Spires  EiLTted -.,.... . 

Parochial  School  Uouses  Erected .*»..*».-.. .*......-.».+-. 

PiarBonages  Erected ...,„..,,,.., ,,. 

Edifices  Reiaired ,,,„„.........„,.„,.»......, 

Church,  Parsonajfe  and  SchcKJl  SlliiiIfc>iiKhl...... , 

Indebtedness  I*ald  or  Redu<*ed 

Pastorate  Endowment  Funds  E^tiiMi^hix! _..., 

Church  Funds  Establishe<l ..,....,,,...., *,, 

School  Endowment  Funds  Est:iUi«^Lieii »►.... 

PafttoTH'  Salarieij  Supplemented... 

Teachere'  Salaries  and  School  Kxpi^nst'K ,.**^ 

Seminaries  and  Gymnasiums  Ftmiided ,.... 

Current  Necessities  Paid 

Pioneer  Missionary  Seniees ...,..............,.*..... 

Places  Rente<l .,.„,*„ ^...,„...,,...^ 

Churches  and  Schools  Fumisl»e<l,  BelM,  Urpiiii!:,  vU*. 

Traveling  I'reache's ,„„..,...,...„„ 

Orphan,  t)ea('()m-5s  and  Catei'liuniifii  Infittrutes.**..*^.. 

Widow  Treasuries ....*„.. ,.......„^,*.„ 

Protestant  Cemeteries  Boujfht 
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The  work  accouiplished  by  the  soc»iety  is  pn^at,  bnt  that 
which  remains  to  be  undertaken  is  far  greater.  There  is  no  com- 
parison Ix'tween  the  appropriations  and  the  applications.  Tlie 
number  of  recpiests  for  aid  for  various  o])jects  during  the  last  year, 
with  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year,  in  parenthesis  (  ),  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  neinly  condition  of  our  diaspora  church 
work.  Congregations  asking  aid  for  church  buildings,  319  (295); 
sch(K)l  buildings,  97  (125);  parsonages,  95  (102);  repairs,  147 
(120);  lots  and  ground,  25  (11);  pastorate  funds,  105  (120); 
school  funds,  85  (104);  church  funds,  25  (25);  jiastor's  salary,  85 
(60);  school  expenses,  204  (100):  confirmation  institutes,  or- 
phanages, and  hospitals,  79  (81);  while  540  (470)  congre^tions 
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-  '^ 'lied  with  a  total  debt  of   4,011,817  i3,899/J24)  markg. 

ires  bring  home  to  us  with  eniphasiB  the  meaiiini^  of  the 
*lmne  exhcirtatiou  "  bear  ye  one  anothers  burdens." 

The  report  for  1H92,  which  is  not  yet  in  print,  will  state  that 

he  Society  during  the  year  aided  in  France  and  Algeria  forty- 

hnje  eongregntions    with   28,192    marks;    in    Italy    twenty-two 

ongfrogations  with  18,393  marks;  in  the  West  Indies  one  with  <iOO 

aiid  in  Persia   one    with    310    marks.     Total    congregations    or 

tuifisious  aided  last  year  1,633,  of  which  105  were  new  ones  and 

||pere  taken  on  the  funds  of  the  Society  <lnnng  the  year.     The 

riucely  sum  of  1,019,017  marks  were  given  to  meet  these  demands. 

bus  from  year  to  year  the  results  and  receipts  of  the  Society 

Dcrease.     From  1832  to  1892  26,012,817  marks  were  voluntarily 

otitributed  to  this  single   Home  Mission  and  Church  Extension 

r^anization  in  Germany  to  aid  3,843  needy  but  w^orthy  congrega- 

Buim  of  our  German  dispersion.     Among  the  bequests  of  the  year 

Vk»  275,0<X)  marks  from   Widow   Schuster  and  5<X),000  marks 

r^jfli  Heiorich  Heyer,  of  Stuttgart.     What  other  denomination 

L&:J3  missions  in   Roman   Catholic    countries?    Lutherans 

Duld  rather  give  their  men  and  money  to  do  such  work  than  to 

ate  them  to  proselyte  other  Protestants, 


Ptt£LATB  DB,  GABL  ZIMUSBMAI^t 

Bom  1603;  died  l«n. 

IFe  ikre  happy  to  insert  here  the  pictiire  of  the  venerable 
mann,  the  co-founder  with  Dr.  Grossman  of  the  society, 
I  fitood  at  its  head  for  many  years.  He  WTota  more  books  and 
iclvsA  on  the  work  of  the  Society  and  the  Lutheran  Dispersion 
in  gt!]ieral  than  any  other  man.  Without  doubt  this  is  the  great- 
••pt  Proleslant  missionary  organization  in  the  world,  with  the  most 
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difficult  field  to  cultivate  —  that  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Therefore  his  voluminous  writings  and  the  other  literature  of  the 
society  will  be  found  of  interest  and  profit  also  to  Protestant 
workers  who  are  not  Lutherans. 


THE  LUTHERAN  LORD'S  TREASURY. 

This  is  a  significant  name  and  euphoniously  reads  in  German 
"Der  Lutherische  Gotteskasten."  It  is  a  bond  of  union  and  an 
organization  for  practical  church  work  among  the  more  rigid 
Lutherans  of  Germany  in  behalf  of  the  Lutheran  dispersion.  Its 
organization  is  an  exi^ression  of  a  growing  conviction  that  there 
must  be  more  money  given  and  more  work  done  to  carry  the  means 
of  grac'e  to  our  own  neglected  brethren. 

The  Gustavus  Adoljjhus  Society,  in  its  constitution,  knows  no 
Lutheran,  Reformed  or  United  Church,  but  only  the  "Evangelical 
Protesbint  Church."  Such  a  church  does  not  really  exist  and 
some  think  this  is  misleading  and  very  unfortunate.  The  leaders 
of  the  soi'iety,  however,  seem  indifferent  alK)ut  it.  Superintendent 
Dr.  Grossniann,  the  father  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  had 
fears  of  future  confusion  in  this  direction,  and  in  his  last  words, 
which  his  son  brought  to  the  S(K*iety  from  his  father's  dying  bed, 
ho  gives  th(»  following  earnest  warning:  *'Say  to  the  Society,  never 
to  forget  that  it  is  only  a  servant  of  the -Church  and  that  it  never 
should  undtTtake  to  make  a  church,  and  of  all  things  may  it  guanl 
against  unionism/' 

Since  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  assisted  Reformed  and 
Unite<l  Missions  as  well  as  Lutheran,  and  the  many  calls  from  the 
more  exttMisive  Lutheran  fields  could  not  be  answered,  the  Lutheran 
Lonl's  Treasury  t(K)k  its  origin.  For  example:  the  Reformed  in 
Boh(»mia  receivtnl  lilx^ral  aid  from  their  brethren  in  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  and  Ameri<*a,  and  besides  that,  also  from  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  S(K'iety;  while  the  Lutherans  had  no  foreign  society. 
to  l(H)k  to  for  help.  Its  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  SiH'iety,  and  its  contributions  come  from  and  go  to  none 
but  Lutheran  Cluirch(»s.  Only  Lutherans  are  received  as  members. 
Its  work  is  very  comprehensive,  embracing  all  that  is  done  in 
America  by  the  Home  Mission,  Church  Extension,  and  Education 
Boanls  with  the  Beneficiary  Fund  added.  It  helps  to  build 
churches,  parsonagt^,  sch<K)ls,  charitable  institutions,  supports 
pastors,  teaclu^rs,  traveling  missionaries,  widows  and  orphans  of 
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pftntors  ami  tt^achers,  nud  aids  ntudentjs  for  tlie  miuifitry  from  the 
Diaspora, 

riie  Lathernn  Lord's  Treasury,  snys  one,  will  not  opeu  tht* 
chasm  lietweeu  the  Liitberans  and  Refonneil  for  it  has  never  been 
ckjti«*d*  It  will  only  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  difference  still 
fxistis  as  a  historical  fact.  It  does  not  work  against  the  Refonned 
Church,  nor  l<i  convert  theni  to  Lutheranisin,  but  rejoices  in  all 
thf*  Refonned  Church  does  to  shepherd  her  own  scattered  niembers, 
lad  thus  save  herself  from  being  exterminated  by  the  j)erverti*d 
k-ndency  of  the  false,  unchristian,  unbiblical  notions  of  church 
anion.  The  aim  of  Lutheran  striving  is  to  have  lx»th  confessions 
work  alwa3^8  and  everywhere  with  one  another*  and  maintain  their 

E0e{iamte  existence.  It  has  lK*en  proveil  that  there  will  never  be  an 
tad  to  strife,  so  long  as  one  confession  wants  to  devour  the  other, 
or  eflforts  are  made  tii  artfully  unite  things*  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  do  not  belong  together. 
I  Lufheran  anil  Reformeil  workers  in  the  German  Diasixjni, 
battling  hard  with  the  i>c:»verty  and  indifference  of  their  i>eople,  and 
under  the  influences  of  other  nationalities,  and  tlje  iKiId,  aggressive 
liectB,  tind  the  very  ones  uiK>n  whom  they  rightfully  should  depend, 
»i  imbutnl  with  the  thought  that  there  is  only  one  Evangelical 
United  Church,  that  they  think  there  is  no  Lutheran  or  Reformed 
Charch  nuy  more.  In  the  very  parts  of  Germany  where  this 
ling  is  the  stnmgest,  the  many  sects  are  making  the  most  schism. 
e  Chun'h  of  Germany  knows  how  this  disturbs  the  peace  at 
home^  but  little  of  the  greater  confusion  and  loss  it  occasions 
amiitig  their  multitudes,  as  tliey  emigrate  and  settle  in  foreign 
ooan  tries. 

The  necessity  of  such  aid  as  the  Lutheran  Lorcrs  Treasury 

res.  is  rooted  in  the  Word  ofGrxL    The  Lord  said:    "A  new 

mandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another;  as  I  have 

Df  eil  you^  that  ye  also  love  one  another.     By  this  shall  all  men 

know  thttt  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another/' 

J  .  .,     .:.,ij  ^p  Peter,  **when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy 

I  I  /'  and  to  the  church  cA  Sardis  the  words  came,  "  strengthen 

tlif!  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die."     Paul  made  long 

r-    ■•  try  fours  over  land  and  sea,  gathering  and  strengthening 

I  tioiuk  constrained   i>y  the  love  of  Christ.     The  brethi-en 

•i  .^ negations  exhorted  one  another  in  his  day  thus:  "  Finally, 

i  I .  jiray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free 

*  nil  ixt  glorified,  even  as  it  is  with  you."'     Again:  "  Whether 

ooo   meiulier   suffer,  all    the  meml>ers  suffer    with  it;    or  one 
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member  be  honored,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it/'  These 
Apostolic  words  and  examples  are  very  applicable  to  the  Lutheran 
world-wide  dispersion  at  present.  Think,  reader,  what  will  become 
of  these  our  brethren,  if  we  do  not  help  them.  It  is  time  that  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  all  climes  listen  to  the  warning  from  the 
words,  **hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy 
crown/' 

As  a  confession  is  necessary  for  the  church,  so  ministers  and 
teachers,  true  to  the  confession,  are  necessary  for  our  brethren  in 
the  faith,  whether  in  Catholic,  Reformed,  Mohanmiedan,  heathen 
or  unsettled  countries.  A  congregation  can,  in  an  emergency, 
exist  without  a  church  edifice,  but  it  cannot  exist  without  Qtxl's 
Word  and  the  Holy  Sacraments.  Possessing  such  conviction,  the 
first  and  greatest  work  of  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  is  to  prepare 
true  Lutheran  ministers  and  send  them  out  as  traveling  missionaries, 
and  diasix)ra  pastors,  and  to  develop  a  strong  Lutheran  self-con- 
sciousness at  home  and  abroad.  Their  chief  concern  is  to  give  the 
Lutheran  dispersion  the  Word  preached  in  its  purity  and  the  Holy 
Sacraments  administered  according  to  the  Scriptures,  rather  than 
spend  so  much  of  their  money  in  buildings.  A  Lutheran  may  not 
do  wrong  in  helping  other  Protestants,  but  hia  supreme  duty  is  to 
help  his  own  Lutheran  brethren  in  need  and  distress,  for  if  the 
Lutherans  do  not  build  up  the  Lutheran  Church,  others  certainly 
will  not. 

In  most  of  the  Lutheran  State  Churches  of  Germany  there  are 
*•  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasuries ''  whose  aim  is  "  to  assist  Evangelical 
Lutheran  brethren  in  the  faith  in  their  church  needs."  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  they  have  no  duties  to  others.  In  Gal. 
6:  10,  we  read  "as  we  have  therefore  opix>rtunity  let  us  do  gcxxl 
unto  all  men,  esi^ecially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  household  of 
faith.-'  The  word  especially  I  have  not  written,  nor  any  other 
man,  but  the  living  GikI  himself  has  written  it.  Why  especialhj 
unto  tlieni  ?  Because,  for  such  who  will  hear  nothing  from  God's 
Word  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  church  and  the  holy 
siuTanK'uts,  or  will  not  belong  to  tlu*  household  of  faith  ;  yes,  for 
such  we  can  (l(j  really  little  or  nothing  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Let 
it  not  \w  forg()tten  that  the  aid  given  is  for  the  church  needs  of 
our  Lutheran  brethren.  This  is  the  sixM-itic  field  of  activity 
chosen  by  this  organization,  and  the  more  the  field  and  the  work 
are  studied  the  greater  and  more  inviting  do  they  api>ear.  Hearts 
comi)assionat(*  and  full  of  love  to  Christ  and  His  Church  will  oi)en 
the  eyes  to  see  the  fields  already  white,  and  the  hands  to  offer 
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liberally  to  send  forth  more  laborers.  The  word  especially  means 
to  ns,  as  one  has  said,  "  my  heart  and  my  money  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  Church."  Only  one  class  of  Lutheran  congregations 
receive  no  aid  from  this  society,  namely,  those  which  are  organized 
in  opposition  to  the  State  Lutheran  Churches.  The  Lutheran 
Lord's  Treasury  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church.  It  will  not  scatter,  but  gather;  and  thus  build  the  broken 
walls  of  our  dear  Zion. 

The  missionary  spirit,  men  and  work,  as  well  as  the  church 
loyalty  which  led  to  tho  organization  of  the  various  Lutheran 
Lord^s  Treasuries,  are  worthy  of  more  space  here  than  mere 
mention. 

Hanover  has  the  honor  of  organizing  the  first  Lutheran 
Lord's  Treasury.  On  October  31, 1853,  Dr.  Petri  of  the  city  of 
Hanover,  General  Superintendent  Steinmetz  of  Clausthal,  and 
Superintendent  Mtinchmeyer  of  Catlenburg,  gave  their  reasons  why 
they  could  not  cooperate  with  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society, 
and  at  the  same  time  emphasized  the  duty  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  their  Lutheran  brethren  in  need.  Quiet  and  humble  was 
this  beginning  and  so  remained  until  1868,  when  the  Hanover 
SonntaghlaH  commenced  to  advocate  their  cause,  and  in  1876 
the  Hanover  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  was  permanently  organ- 
izcnl.  Pastor  Funke  of  Gehrden,  near  the  city  of  Hanover,  was 
untiring  and  very  successful  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  interest  in 
the  work.    Their  first  annual  report  appeared  in  1877. 

Mecklexbubo  was  the  first  to  follow  the  good  example  of 
Hanover  in  1854,  when  a  number  of  jmstors  of  Buetzow  made  an 
appeal  to  their  city  and  vicinity  for  ]iq\\}  in  behalf  of  the  needy, 
oppresscnl  and  persecuted  Lutherans.  The  encouraging  results 
caused  the  appeal  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Lutherans  of  Mecklenburg. 
It  was  rather  a  private  work  until  1860,  when  it  received  the 
endorsi^ment  and  encouragement  of  the  State  Church  authorities. 
All  the  Suix^rintendents  were  required  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Frederic  Franz  to  see  to  it,  that  their  pistors  laid  this  cause  upon 
the  hearts  of  their  meml)ers  from  the  pulpit  and  in  private,  and  to 
tiike  church  and  house  offerings  for  the  Lutheran  Disi)ersion. 
S<x>n  an  annual  collection  in  all  the  churches  was  ordered  which 
increastnl  the  receipts  and  activity.  It  supi^Kjrts  a  Seminary  in 
Luebtheon  from  which  twenty-eight  students  have  been  sent,  since 
1872,  to  American  Theological  Seminaries. 

Saxoxy  Kixc.dom  Lutheran  Lonl's  Treasury  starteil  by  request 
of  leading  men  in  Leii>sic  for  the  organization  of  a  Lutheran 
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[jrd's  Trra>fury.  wliicb  was  priixiDtl  in  tin? 
aper^  edited  by  Prof,  Dr.  KhIiijis.     They 


Church  and  School 
held  that  Christian 
jtli  riiid  Itive  made  it  a  duty  of  the  Lutheran  Chureh,  as  a  ti'ue 
>5  of  the  Lord,  to  listen  to  the  rriea  of  their  iiienil)ers  in 
-.  whether  they  came  from  the  right  or  from  the  left,  and 
I  extend  a  helping  hand.     The  editor  in  response  received  many 
fts.     The    Pihjrim   from    Sru^onff    and   later    a    pa]M*r    eaUed 
Dtieskasten    Narhrichisblcii    (Lord's    Treasury     Journal)    ad- 
ited  the  cause.    The  deep  religious  awakenincf  in  Saxony  in 
76,  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  Christian  diitiea  on  the  part  of 
my,  prejmredthe  way  better;  and  in  1883  a  permanent  Lutheran 
[>rd's  Treasury  wfis  organized.     It  t^ikes  special  interest  in  the 
^w    Luthenm    Diaspora    congregations    in    Millhausen.    Metz, 
i4dell*<*rg  (orgimized  in  IHIU ),  and  Cham,  in  Bavaria,  which  laid 
beir  comer  stone  August  L5.  189(3. 

The  Stade  LrxHER  8(x;iETy,  in  the  Province  <jf  Hanover, 

iras  formed   December  10,   1856,   by  some  strong  Lutherans  in 

Stade.    Pastor  Harms  in  his  day  did  much  to  develop  a  self- 

sjiecting  Lutheran  consciousness  which  organized  societies  for 

be  welfare  of  the  Luthenin  Church  in  the  Dias^^ura,  as  well  as,  in 

be  heathen  mission  field.    The  increasing  receipts  of  this  society 

bow  what  the  Lutherans  of  one  city  may  do  for  their  brethren 

ICiittcreii  abroad* 

In  Vebden  a  church  society  was  organized  in  1850  which 
jjpropriates  some  of  its  receipts  to  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury. 
The  Latexbebo  Ministerial  Synod,  through  the  influence  of 
tie  Met' klcn burg  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury,  resolved  to  take  part 
the  Lutheran  Diaspora  Mission,  and  the  consistory  therefurt* 
dered   an  annual  church   collection    for  the  Lutheran   Lord's 
in^asury.    This  small  country  has  done  nobly. 

In  Prussia  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of  dning  more  for 
he  dispersed  Lutherans  than  that  which  was  undertaken  l»y  the 
IQastavus  Adolphus  Soi*iety,  also  constantly  increased.  The  Fall 
iCnrifcrenc^  at  Cammin,  Pomerania,  organized  a  Lutheran  Lord's 
[Treasiury,  which  at  first  received  generous  support  from  the 
stors  within  a  limited  circle.  But  it  has  met  with  many  ditii- 
^eultittt,  leiin  from  the  people,  however,  than  from  the  ministry. 

In  Bavabia  a  numl>er  of  Lutherans  organized  a  Lutheran 

|JUjrds  Treasury  in  1863,  which  was  supporte<l  by  the  religious- 

ilitica]  fioper  FreimiincL     As  in  Saxony,  at  first  it  was  small.    In 

fi%  at  the  Gene  ml  Lutheran  Conference  held  in  Nureml^erg,  the 

nibeian  Lord  b  Treasury  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  received 
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a  new  impetus.  Pastors  Koberlin,  Ewald,  and  Heinlein  called  a 
meeting  in  Gunzenhausen  and  issued  an  appeal,  with  good  results, 
to  all  the  pastors  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Since  the 
receipts  have  ever  increased. 

The  WuERTEMBERQ  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  awakening  on  this  subject  at  the  Nuremberg 
,  Conference.  Although  the  organization  has  not  spread  over  all 
of  this  great  Lutheran  Kingdom,  yet  progress  has  been  made. 
Independent  of  the  work  of  this  society,  however,  Wuertemberg 
has  aided  Lutheran  students  from  Austria  with  stipends  and  sent 
many  useful  young  men  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

In  Gbeiz  some  pastors  in  the  sixtieth  decade  gathered  money 
for  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury,  co-operating  with  the  iVocA- 
richtsblatt  of  Saxony.  The  growing  sympathy  for  the  Lutheran 
Diaspora  moved  some  ministers  in  Beuss,  Senior  Line,  and  Keuss, 
Junior  Line,  to  organize  a  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  whose  first 
regular  convention  was  held  Septemljcr  26,  1882,  in  Greiz. 

The  Lutherans  in  Lem(K>,  Lippe-Detmold,  organized  a  Lutheran 
Lord's  Treasury  in  the  year  1885. 

The  ScHLESWiG  Holsteik  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  November  2,  1886,  in  Rendsberg  for 
that  i)urx)ose.  The  society  received  in  the  first  year  a  most  hearty 
welcome  and  co-operation,  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  the  pro\'ince. 

In  the  parts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not  as  yet  a  Lutheran 
Lord's  Treasury  of  their  own,  they  unite  with  those  already 
organized.  Thus  Brunswick,  Oldenburg.  Biickeburg  and  Frank- 
furt a.  M.  unite  with  Hanover;  Altenburg  and  Schwarzburg 
with  Saxony;  Meoklenburg-Strelitz  with  Mocklenburg-Schwerin : 
Hamburg  with  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Breslau  Synod  has  also 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a 
little  time  and  every  state  and  province  of  Gennany  will  have  its 
own  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury. 

From  various  sources  there  have  come  expressions  approving 
the  union  of  all  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasuries  into  one  general 
s^K'iety  which  .shall  meet  for  confen^nce  and  interchange  of  views 
relating  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  past.  The  same  arguments 
favoring  concentration  of  various  mission  interests  in  central 
committees  or  Boards  applied  h<*re  as  in  America.  Often  some 
pcjints  were  helixnl  too  much  and  others  not  enough. 

At  the  close  of  the  PenttH'ost  Conference  in  Hanover,  May 
27.  1880,  representatives  of  all  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasuries 
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met,  and,  after  discussing  the  question,  favored  a  union  of  all  the 
societies.  The  building  of  churches,  parsonages  and  schools,  as 
well  as,  aiding  the  Lutherans  who  separated  from  the  Prussian 
Union,  remained  the  work  of  the  individual  societies.  A  special 
organ  for  all  the  societies  was  started  under  the  name  of  The 
Lutheran  Lords  Treasury^  edited  by  Pastor  Koeberlin,  Auem- 
heim,  near  postoffice  Berolzheim,  Bavaria.  It  appears  quarterly 
and  is  sent  free  to  the  members.    Circulation,  2,730. 

The  Saxony  Treasury  worked  for  *i  closer  union,  which  was 
accomplished,  after  long  consideration,  October  7, 1885,  in  Leipsic. 
A  Delegate  Conference  has  been  held  since,  annually,  for  the 
approval  of  applications  for  aid  recommenc^  by  the  different 
societies.  Different  treasuries,  notwithstanding,  work  for  special 
fields:  Mecklenburg  for  the  Czechian  Lutherans  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  Saxony  for  the  Luther  Institute  in  Koeniggriitz  and 
religious  instruction  in  Leitmeritz;  Hanover  for  the  students  of 
theology  at  Erlangen  from  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  Saxony 
Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  arranges  the  business  for  the  Delegated 
Conference  and  therefore  the  President  is  chosen  from  Saxony. 
During  1891  and  1892  special  attention  was  called  to  the  new 
Lutheran  Missions  in  Metz  and  Muelhausen  on  the  French 
border,  and  Zurich  in  Switzerland. 
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Work  of  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasuries  During  1890. 
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EMIGRANT  MISSION  WORK. 


The  reader  is  here  referred  to  those  parts  of  this  volume  on 
the  Gustavns  Adolphus  Society,  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury, 
Home  Missions,  Church  Extension,  Diaspora  and  Seamen  Missions 
In  Germany  and  other  lands  for  more  information  on  the  Emigrant 
Mission  cause.  Lideed  all  the  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran 
work,  outside  of  their  fatherlands,  is  really  the  result  of  emigrant 
missionary  efforts.  At  present  space  can  be  given  only  to  the  part 
of  the  work  by  and  in  Germany. 

Inteb-statb  Emigrants. — As  people  migrate  from  one  state 
to  another  in  the  United  States  and  thus  oi)en  inviting  opportu- 
ttities  to  plant  the  Lutheran  church,  so  it  is  also  in  the  land  of 
the  Reformation  itself  at  the  present  time.  For  example:  When 
the  Fortress  of  Metz  was  taken  by  the  Germans  in  1870,  the 
Protesta^nts  within  its  walls  numbered  only  300;  but  since  the  city 
belongs  to  Germany  again,  the  number  of  Protestants  has  increased 
to  8,000,  and  a  large  new  Lutheran  church  is  the  natural  result. 

In  i)arts  of  the  German  Empire  active  Home  Mission  and 
Church  Extension  work  is  needed  and  is  done,  similar  to  that  in 
the  West  of  our  own  land.  For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  new  Lutheran  territory,  the  districts  of  Ansbach 
and  Bayreuth,  was  added  to  Bavaria,  and  Lutherans  moved  to 
these  Catholic  localities,  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  at 
present  the  need  and  promise  of  diasix)ra  mission  work  in  Bavaria 
are  as  great  as  in  Austria.  In  Austria  the  Lutherans  are  few 
compared  to  the  Catholics,  and  there  is  little  hoi)e  of  establishing 
self-sustaining  Lutheran  churches  excei^t  in  the  lari^er  cities,  while 
in  Bavaria,  where  the  jjopulation  is  one-fourth  Lutheran  and  three- 
fonrths  Catholics,  from  year  to  year  there  is  more  need  of  new 
Lutheran  churches  in  small  Catholic  towns.  The  success  is 
remarkal>le.  Follow  the  Danube  and  you  find  the  towns  of  New 
Hm,  Dillingen,  Neuberg,  Ludwigsmoos,  Ingolstadt,  Kolheim, 
Straubing,  Deggendorf,  Vilshofen,  and  Passau  now  have  good 
Lutheran  churches,  schools  and  ijarsonages,  where  not  many  years 
since  there  was  not  one. 

As  in  the  Baltic  pro^nnces  our  pastors  must  be  able  to  converse 
^th  the  common  people  in  Lettish,  Esthonian,  Russian,  as  well 
as  German,  so  in  Germany  itself  ditferent  languages  are  needed. 
In  Alsace  the  226  Lutheran  pastors  use  French  and  German  in 
senring  their   199  parishes,  18&  preaching  stations,  and  240,000 
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5u1b;  so  do  nlBo  tlip  thirly-niDc*  Eefornied  pastors  in  Diiiiistering 
their  thirty-oue  x>*i^ishes  with  4b.7UO  bouIs.    In  Upper  Silesia 
ir  jmstors  spt*ak  German  and  Polisb,  in  the  fertile  Wend  diBtricis 
Lausitz  German  and  Wendish,  and   in  East  Prussia,  German, 
?olisli  aud  Lifhuanian, 

In  the  Efist4*rn  part  of  Germany,  bordering  on  Bussia  and 
iu,  there  is  elso  need  of  faithful  diasix)ra  missionary  efforts. 
Lutherans  are  sparsely  scattered  amon^  other  nationalities 
and  confessions.  For  exaniijle,  the  diaspora  congregation  in 
Griiszaee*  near  the  Russian  line  in  Poseu,  has  800  souls  living  in 
irty  Tillages,  among  4,U0O  Catholic  Poles;  and  they  hare  only 
le  jirayer  house,  and  that  is  unfit  for  nse.  It  is  withtmt  Fi>ire, 
?U  or  organ.  Pe<»ple  eoniiug  long  distances  to  Protestant  services 
lionld  certainly  have  a  niore  inviting  place  of  wcjrshij>.  Tliey  are 
:mn:hly  and  wcirthy,  but  unable  of  themselves  to  raise  the  money 
JyOCK)  marks— to  l)uild  one  plain  and  sutetaiitial  church,  though 
[ley  necnl  three  to  meet  their  wants.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
luiitrations  of  the  necessity  of  church  extension  work  among  our 
spersion  even  within  the  homeland  of  Lutheranism. 

In  the  Catholic  districts  of  Bavaria,  on  the  borders  of  Italy, 

hie  Lutheran  cliurch  is  also  gaining  ground  through  the  Diaspora 

don.     In   Upper  Bavaria   three,  and  in  Lower  Bavaria  two 

pling  missionaries  are  of  late  at  work.    At  Tegemsee  in  the 

BaTaiian  Alps,  at  Wurzburg  in  Franconia,  and  other  places,  new 

ichurc*hes  have  recently  been  dedicated.    The  same  you  find  if  you 

[go  to  the  western  states  of  Germany,  those  bordering  on  Catholic 

I  France  and  Spain*    In  all  parts  of  Germany,  especially  on  both 

odes  of  its  l)oundary  lines,   there  is  great  demand  for  Home 

Hiasions  and  Chiirch  Extension,  in  the  American  sense  of  those 

lerms,    While  we  read  of  the  grand  diasjiora  mission  work  of 

GiTmany  abroad,  wo  should  not  forget  the  nmgnitude  of  the  same 

kind  of  work  at  home,  which  the  chapters  in  this  volume  on  the 

Gostavus  Adolphus  Society  and  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  will 

ftiTthL^r  illustrate. 

The  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin,  every  two  years, 
authorizes  a  general  church  and  house  offering  in  all  the  State 
chtirches  of  Prussia  in  behalf  of  the  diasp<jm  within  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia;  mostly  in  the  eastern,  western  and  southern  i>rovince8, 
which  join  extreme  Catholic  countries*  Every  two  years  it  also 
lifti  n  church  and  house  ottering  throughout  all  the  Prussian 
congregations  for  the  German  diaspora  outside  of  Prussia,  much 
rf  irkich  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.    The  congi*egations 
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iu  Roamania,  Great  Britain,  E^ypt,  etc.,  aided  by  these  funds, 
stand  in  official  connection  with  the  High  Church  Council  of 
Berlin,  which  is  to  them  what  a  Symxl  is  to  its  congregations. 

Tbansmabixe  Emigrants. — "Cast  thy  bread  uix)n  the  waters; 
for  thoa  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.-'     Ecc.  11:  1.    The  Foreign 
MisEdonary  Societies  of  Germany  have  accomi)lished  much  more 
than  their  8i)ecific  work  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
They  have,   as  will  now  api)ear,  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
German  dispersion  in  many  countries,  by  awakening  a  missionary 
interest  in  their  behalf  in  the  homeland  and  by  sending  to  them 
hundreds  of  faithful  heralds  of  the  crcjss.     German  strangers  in 
strange  lands  waited  long  before  their  church  thought  of  them, 
and  loiter  still  before  she  came  to  them  with  the  means  of  grace. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  the  cry  for  h(4i)  from  America, 
vhich  resulted  in  the  organization,  in  1837,  at  Langenbt^rg  and 
Barmen,  of  "  the  Evangelical  Society  for  the  German  Protestants 
in  North  America,"  came  from  the  missionaries  of  the  Khenish 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  who  having  failed  to  do  much  for  the 
Indians,  received  permission  to  i^reach  to  their  countrymen  and 
brethren  in  the  faith  exposed  to  wolves  and  hirelings.    Before  this, 
however,  the  Basel  and  other  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  had 
pent  pastors  to  the  emigrants  in  America.    Thousands  of  individual 
Christians,  hundreds  of  congregations,  and  every  Lutheran  Con- 
ference   and  Synod  feel  a  debt  of   gratitude   to  the  following 
societies  and  institutions,  which  they  can  never  reijay.     We  have 
a  mother-church    as  well  as  a    father-land.     We    are  all  grate- 
ful and  appreciative   spiritual  children,  and  will  not  forget  the 
debt  of  love  we  owe.    Congregations,  pastors  and  Christian  friends 
of  Germany  have  always  been  more  or  loss  intorestcnl  in  those 
leaving  their  midst  for  imvis  unknown.     First  the  individual  cries 
were  heard;    then  the  many  Provincial  and   Lcx:al  Missionary 
Societies  and  Conferences    rei)eatedly    discussed    the  questions 
famching  their  welfare.    All  combined  brought  g(  ><  h1  results. 

The  Diaspora  Mission  formed  a  promint^nt  place  in  the 
programme  of  the  Congress  for  Inner  Missions  in  WittenbiTg 
im,  Bremen  1852,  Frankfurt  O.  M.  1854,  Brandenburg  1802, 
Altenburg  18ft4,Kiel  1867,  Stuttgart  1861),  Halle  1871,  and  Bromt'ii 
1^1.  The  printed  minutes  of  these  special  confcnMicos  of  the 
Coni^ress  give  full  reports  of  the  same,  which  are  worth  reading. 
Wtt-n  exiK'rienced  pastors  from  the  Diasix^ra  took  part  in  tlie 
'lisciLssions  and  helped  to  awaken  the  Church  out  of  lier  inditferonce. 
Tlie  Central  Conmiittee  for  Inner  Missions  at  Berlin  encouraged 
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all  church  work  for  the  emigrants  and,  as  early  as  1850,  stationed 
an  Emigrant  Missionary  «tt  Antwerp;  in  1855  it  supported,  with 
the  aid  of  others,  a  pastor  at  Rotterdam,  and  later  a  harbor  mis- 
sionary in  the  same  commercial  city. 

There  exist  now  in  different  parts  of  Germany  funds  known  as 
"American  Stipends,"  given  by  Christian  philanthropists  for 
religious  work  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen  emigrating  to 
America.  They  are  generally  and  wisely  used  for  the  education 
of  future  missionaries  among  the  German  colonists.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  "American  Stipend"  of  6,000  marks  given  by  State 
Minister  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  administered  by  the  Central 
Board  of  Inner  Missions. 

Another  help  to  the  emigrants  is  "The  General  German 
School  Society  for  Developing  the  German  in  Foreign  Countries," 
with  379  Auxiliary  Societies  and  31,000  members,  which  met  in 
their  last  convention  at  Brunswick,  June  12, 1892,  and  reported 
the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  as  being  29,917  marks,  of 
which  amount  17,000  marks  were  appropriated  alone  for  stipends. 
The  net  assets  of  the  Society  are  17,000  marks. 

The  oflScial  statistics  of  the  United  States  gives  the  German 
immigrants  from  1821-1850  at  594,809.  From  1847-1880  there 
landed  at  New  York  6,183,396  immigrants,  of  whom  2,303,662  were 
Germans;  of  the&e  there  arrived,  1871-1880,  1,675,470,  of  whom 
579,077  were  Germans.  In  a  report  to  the  General  Synod  from  its 
Emigrant  Committee  we  read:  "  As  we  gaze  at  the  incessant  stream 
of  humanity  flowing  ui)on  us  at  the  rate  of  over  one  thousand  a 
Jay  «  «  «  we  stand  awe  stricken  at  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility which  God,  in  His  Providence,  lays  on  the  Lutheran  Church 
of  this  land.  One  full  congregation  of  more  than  five  hundred 
immortal  souls  is  set  down  daily  on  our  shores." 

Since  two-thirds  of  the  Germans  and  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
all  the  ScandinaWans  are  Lutherans,  in  history  we  find  that  no 
church  ever  had  greater  resix)nsibilities  or  opi)ortunities.  Every 
Christian  and  patriot  has  an  interest  in  the  efforts  which  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  making  to  secure  missionaries  and 
churches  for  these,  her  own  children.  Only  their  own  church  can 
do  this  serv'ice  to  our  country  with  tlie  greatest  success.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  btnause  of  immigration,  has  a  wonderfully 
bright  future  in  -cVmerica. 

Tlie  official  emigrant  rei)orts  of  the  German  Empire  give  the 
following  most  interesting  table.     The  figures  naturally  arc-  a  little 
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lower  than  those  of  American  reports  to  which  we  have  ready 
accesB. 
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Eight-twelfths  of  these  are  Lutherans,  one-twelfth  Jews,  and 
three-twelfths  Catholics.  Of  the  99,712  German  emigrants  in  1887, 
43,875  were  females. 

Of  the  98,515  German  emigrants  in  1888,  52,515  came  by  way 
of  Bremen;  25,402  via  Hamburg;  2,295  via  Stettin  and  other 
Gennan  harbors;  14,057  via  Antwerp  and  3,787  by  way  of 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 

Ten  years  ago  a  careful  calculation  was  published  that  there 
were  then  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  Germans,  including 
their  children,  living  outside  of  Germany.    They  must  be,  conse- 
quently, a  multiplying  nation  at  home  and  also  abroad,  judging  from 
the  above  facts  and  table.    In  1888,  the  total  number  of  German 
emigrants  was  103,951,  of  whom  there  went  to  the  United  States 
91364;  in  1889,  total  96,070,  to  the  United  States  94,424;  in  1890, 
total  97,103,  to  the  United  States  85,112,  and  in  1891,  total  115,392 
and  of  these  108,611  were  booked  for  the  United  States.    Last  year 
more  people  left  Germany  than  during  any  previous  year  since 
1848.    These  figures  prove  clearly  that  the  Emigrant  Mission  will 
not  be  short-lived.    It  promises  on  the  other  hand,  to  become  one 
of  the  most  important    branches    of    the   mission   and  charity 
activities  of  the  Church. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  adult  emigrant  is  a  net  loss  to 
Gfermany  of  3,000  marks,  for  it  costs  this  amount  to  rear,  develoij, 
and  educate  each  one.  Again,  each  one  is  a  net  gain  of  so  much 
to  the  country  selected  for  settlement,  even  if  he  bring  nothing 
but  a  sound  mind  and  body. 

Habbob  Missions. — The  repeated  efforts  to  liave  the  church 
authorities  to  order  a  regular  collection  to  be  lifted  in  all  the 
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churches  for  the  Emigrant  Mission  have  not  been  fruitless.  It  is 
encouraging  to  learn  that  the  High  Consistory  of  Muenchen 
cheerfully  granted  the  request,  and  that  the  summer  collection  of 
1890  brought  6,065  marks  into  the  treasury  of  the  Hamburg 
Lutheran  Emigrant  Mission.  If  all  the  other  parts  of  Germany 
would  do  as  well  as  Bavaria,  our  wandering  Germans  would  receive 
such  assistance  and  blessings  from  their  home  churches  that  in 
foreign  lands  they  would  remain  more  loyal  and  rise  up  and  call 
them  blessed.  The  Lutherans,  no  doubt,  are  losing  more  members 
through  emigration  than  they  are  gaining  through  foreign 
missionary  societies.  The  growing  interest  in  the  Lutheran 
Diaspora  should  therefore  continue. 

To  support  two  missionaries  at  Hamburg  and  rent  the 
necessary  buildings  and  keep  up  the  expenses,  only  8,000  marks 
are  asked  each  year.  At  least,  twice  this  amount  should  be 
expended  annually  at  each  harbor. 

Pastor  Mueller,  with  headquarters  at  No.  15  Amsinckstrasse, 
Hamburg,  is  the  head  missionary  and  is  aided  by  the  city  pastors 
and  an  assistant. 

More  emigrants  go  by  way  of  Bremen  than  by  way  of 
Hamburg.  They  find  there,  consequently,  more  authorized  and 
apix)inted  missionaries,  who  furnish  them  with  Bibles,  Testaments, 
hymn  lxx)ks,  devotional  and  awakening  Christian  literature  and 
timely  counsel.  Before  the  ships  depart  they  also  invite  them  to 
church  services  and  to  the  Holy  Communion.  It  is  a  happy 
arrangement  that  one  of  the  last  things  they  may  do  in  their  own 
home  land  and  one  of  the  first  enjoyments  they  have  in  their  new 
fatherland,  is  that  of  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper  together  at  the 
harbor  cities. 

Pastor  Cuntz,  of  No.  1  Rolandstrasse,  Bremen,  has  for  many 
years  labored  faithfully  to  interest  the  church  in  the  welfare  of  her 
departing  children.  Several  emigrant  missionaries  are  supported 
at  Bremen,  and  a  new  Emigrant  House  under  Missouri  Sjmod's 
ausi)ico8  is  reported  soon  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 
Missionary  Krone's  address  is  Langenstrasse,  32. 

Similar  work  is  done  by  Pastor  Thimm,  Friedrichstrasse  2,  and 
Missionary  Blank.  Klosterhof  7,  in  Stettin :  Pa.stor  Meyer,  Bemi>tirt, 
St.  Gt'orges  12.  and  Missionary  Eist^nberg,  Bheinplatz  7,  in 
Antwerj);  Pastor  Wolff,  Maa.skade  53,  and  Missionary  Traulx^l, 
B<)<)nii)jes  55,  in  Rotterdam;  Mis.sionary  BitKlermann,  Prinz 
H(»n(lrikade  110,  Amsterdam.  Hull  and  LiverixxJ,  England; 
N(*w  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  North  America;  Buenos 
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Amenra;  Cai)e  Town,  Soutb  Africa;  aud  Mt*llx>unif', 
Adelaide  aud  Sydney,  Australia,  have  akvj  Lutlierau  Harbor  Min- 
sionarieB  for  the  immigrauts,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  under 
resj)ective  Cf)iiiilries  in  this  volume. 

The  Bleaiasliip  and  railroad  ciinipauies  and  the  ^nvjrnments 
luive  beeiif  as  a  rule,  thoaghtfid  and  faithful  in  providing  for  the 
comfort,  health,  and  protection  of  the  emigrants.  Of  course,  tt> 
this  there  have  been  notable  exceptions. 

pTBixa  THE  VoYAGB.— Mission  work  for  the  emigrants  has 

b  '      '         on  the  Bailing  vessels  and  steamships.     From  all  parts  of 

E      ^       NL*  emigrants  concentrate  at  their  harbors  as  rays  of  light 

at  a  focns,  and  from  American  harbors  they  scatter  in  like  manner 

to  all  the  states  and  territories.     During  the  voyage  of  weeks  they 

ar?  all  compact  together  on  the  high  sea,  away  from  land,  homesick, 

aad  going  out  not  knowing  whither  they  go.    How  receptive  for 

^"^      tifin  influence!     It   is  natural    that  Dr,   Wichern,  in   18G8. 

i-h  the  Central  Mission  Coumnttet%  had  a  missionary  from  the 

Baube  Haus  appointed  to  accompany  the  sailing  ships  carrying  the 

-   from   Hamburg   to  New  York*     He  was  to   be   their 

,  friend  and  pastor.     His  duties  were  U>  conduct,  with  the 

permistnou   and    direction    of    the  Captain,  short   morning  and 

treaing    worship    for    the    steerage   passengers;    to  prevent  all 

immorality  in  word  or  deed,  to  tlistribute  good  papei*s  and  Ixjoks; 

Aod  tci  lead  charch  service  on  Sundays.     Many  in  America  to-day 

«'all  to  min<l  deep  religious  impressions  received  througli 

ii*y  of  the  Emigrant   Missionaries  while  they  were  at  the 

harburs  or  on  the  sea. 

The  "Chnrch  Address  Book*'  and  **The  Cliurcb  Passports*'  nr 
I^ttem  t>f  Recunmiendalion  for  emigrants,  mentioned  in  the  first 
jmrt  of  this  volume,  deserve  special  consideration  here  as  among 
U^  best  helps  for  oar  migrating  people. 
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Labobebs   sent  to  the  Tbanrmabine  Emigbants  by  the 
LuTHEBAX  Institutions  and  Societies  of  Gebmany. 

ReTiscd  from  table  published  by  the  Immigrant  Society  in  Stall's  Lutheran  Year  Book  of  1866. 
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Grand  Total | 1340     GV    411547 


1,  The  Basel  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  the  first  to 
send  its  students  to  labor  among  the  German  emigrants,  having 
commenced  as  early  as  1833.  Although  located  in  a  Reformed 
country,  on  the  line,  however,  of  the  Lutheran  Kingdom  of 
Hwabian  Wurtemberg,  it  has  done  so  much  for  the  German 
Lutheran  Diaspora,  that  it  is  worthy  of  prominent  mention  at  this 
place.  It  thinks  the  need  for  its  help  in  the  United  States  is  not 
so  great  now  as  formerly,  and  the  candidates  are,  therefore,  being 
connnissioned  to  South  America,  Kussia,  and  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Syiuxl  of  Victoria  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Inimanuel  SvikkI,  in  Australia.     Men  commissioned,  239. 

2,  The  Hermauusburg  Foreign  Missiomiry  Society  has  been 
engaged  in  the  same  work  in  Australia  and  North  America  since 
lyr)(),  under  the  direction  of  the  Pastors  Hanns.  The  men  commis- 
sioned for  emigrant  and  colonial  missionary  work  by  this  society 
will  nuinl^er  no  less  than  fifty-five. 
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Tlte  Gossurr  F(*rei(pi  Missfottnrf/  Socwit/  atlvocat+^cl 
ly  the  Bendiug  of  lajiiien  of  various  tratleg  ns  colonists  riloiig 
with  the  ecliooled  missionaries  to  tbe  heathen;  and  it  was  natnral, 
n  "  for  "Father"  Gossner  to  iKH'ome  interested  in  Hendinjy: 
nii  ries  along  with  German  colonists.     The  numlx*r  of  men 

sent  out  is,  no  donbt,  larger  than  that  given  in  the  table. 

4,  The  Berlin  Foreign  3f iK.s/onn r//  Sonefij  has  likewise  been 
used  by  God  to  send  into  the  Dift8jx>ra  tieUl  as  well  as  into  the 
heaibeii  field  many  faithful  laV»orers.  They  have  gone  to  South 
Africa,  Aostraha  and  the  AniericaB.  Their  exact  number  is  not 
ghr^n. 

5.  Tfie  Rh€7ush  Foreign  Mimionarif  Societif,  as  we  have 
aeen*  WHS  appealed  to  more  than  fifty  ye/ira  atro  by  the  German 
cciltMiista  in  America  through  its  own  missitjnaries.  This  reHulted 
in   the  organization  of  other  societies,  for  which   the  Society's 

ion  HchW  in  6nruien  furnished  many  men. 

f.     The  *^Rai(he  Hu^js^^  at  Horn,  near  Hamburg,  the  pioneer 

aail  most  iinp^irtant  institution  for  Inner  Missions  in  Germany, 

?!    "  ply  days  a  warm  interest  in  doin^  mission  Work  amoTjg 

tiJ  iian  colonists.     Dr.  Wichern,  its  founder  and  for  many 

j«iTB  its  leading  spirit,  saw  the  constant  stream  of  emigrants  pass- 

the  Hamburg  harbor  near  by,  and  his  lart^e  Christian  heart 

1144. Visl  to  send  along  with  theni  ship  and  colonist  preachers. 

The  Pilgrim  Mission  on  St,  Chrischmia  is  located  in 

I   '    -V  five  minutes  wfdk  from  the  German  line.    The 

t   1-   -tNttriits  coming  from  Wurtemberg  are  more  Luth- 

thftu  Reformed,  and  there  is  hanlly  a  Lutheran  Bynml  in 

America  in  which  st>me  of  its  men  are  not  found  doing  faithful 

nark.    The  Texas  Synod  is  nearly  entirely  composed  of  its  men. 

ibciat  half  the  pastors  of  the  German  Synod  of  Nebraska  have 

nmm  from  this  institution.     Its  Ins|>ector,  C.  H.  Rappard»  made  a 

■unonary   txrmr  through   this  country  in   1887   visiting  ninety 

hnaer  sladents,  and  reported  that  250  of  their  students  were  in 

Oaq-  '  in  the  United  States.     The  institution  has  sixty-eight 

fti«l.  :  L  thirty-five  evangelists  in  Switzerland,  Genuany  ajid 

Aofitria  who  have  built  mission  halls  seating  from  150  to  600 

8,  The  Detieon'n  hisiilute  in  Dmsburg^  near  Duesseldorf, 
bwHied  in  1845,  has  sent  twenty  Gospel  laborers  to  North 
Ammca. 

9.  The  Ihfaeons  Institute  in  Pinkendorf^  near  Erlangen, 
{cmndiHl  in  1850,  has  sent  to  North  America  seven  ministerB  to 
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preach   the  Lord  Ji*&us  Christ  and  gather  His    scalU^red 

10.     The  '*  Shnienhaus  "  of  ike    ErattgeUcat  St.  </t>/*an 
sfift,  near  Berlin,  foandetl  iu  1867,  by  Dr.  Wichern,  since  1877 
tratisferred  ei^bteou  students  to  the  Theolo^ieal  Seminary  of  tl~ 
Evaugehcal  Symxl  of  North  America.     It  hna  also  had  mure  calU 
for  miuisters  from  the  Lutheran  Synods  in  Canada  and  Anstralia 
than  it  could  meet.     During  1890  five  men  were  sent  acroes  the 
ocenu  to  lalxir. 


ffXI^^- 


^^r^:v. 


i^m 


f:r^.i 


Widow  tUpt«f^l 


PILGBm   iUW$IOK  OK   ST,   CHBISC^HOXA,   SWITZEBLAXD. 


lQ^IKCtorat« 


/i.  The  Lanffenberg- Barmen  Societif  <  The  GvangeUeal  So- 
ciety for  the  Protestamt  Germans  in  America)  whs  nrganizcHl  in 
1880  by  uuitint,'  the  Lant;enl>er^'  S«x*iety  for  North  America  and 
the  Barmi^n  Stx*icty  for  South  Aiuericn.  Its  symiJiithy  is  with 
tht?  United  Evangelical  Syiicid  of  North  America,  and  it  has  sent 
more  men  to  Snuth  America  than  any  *»»her  institution,  ami 
^iven  the  wcirk  there  lari?ely  the  character  it  bears.  Dr.  i...  ,. 
was  its  leading  spirit  until  his  death*  It  has  sent  men  also  to. 
LutluTun  SyiirKlH, 

12.    Neurmli'fMsait  Mimonary  SfXiteitf. —  Pastor  Lf»ehe,  i 
Nciiendcttekau^  no  doubt^  has  done  more  to  supply  the 
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ftii  l>iasix>ra  with  preachers  of  the  Word  than  any  other 
riuim  He  eut4^red  this  field  in  1841  as  Uie  founder  of  t!ie 
"NeaeJidettelsfitt  Society  for  Inner  and  Foreign  Missions  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  £vaagelical  Lutheran  Chnrch."    All  his  men  were 


PASTOR  WILI^IAM   LOSflS| 
Bom  1^408.  died  1K72. 


Bitai  to  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  Synods,  but  Bince   1853 

ly  III!  have  VK*en  given  to  the    German    Lutheran  Syncxi  of 

Istwn,  which  owes  ita  very  existence  and  prosperity  to  his  labors. 

230  mt*n  have  come  to  the  United  States  influenced  by  the 

he,  and  quite  a  few  have  been  received  by  the  Luth- 

\1  lel  Syntxl  of  Australia.     **  The  American  Seminary  *' 

H?  English  letters,  are  the  words  on  one  of  the  buildings  of 

.  rillagt-T,  BO  famous  for  its  Christian  g(x>d  works.     Pastor  J. 

pinziT  has  fur  many  years  been  its  efficient  missionary  inspector. 

List  year  Neuendettelsau  celel)ratiKl  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  the 

ivpirt  of  which  is  interesting  and  instructive, 

Iri,  Hit*  KviifujeUcal  Sociciij  for  NoiHh  America  of  Berlin 
«w  organized  in  the  year  1852  and  has  given  to  North  America 
«ity>two  laborers  without  preferrint^  especially  any  one  synocK 
Tli&  funnetj  Bh*»w<*<l  wisdom  in  sending  their  men  to  schtnils  in 
Aomot  so  »s  to  le*urn  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment ^^  '  '  :  /'  ,:  up  the  work.  Unfortunate  it  hns  lieeti  that 
•me  :  teties  in  Germany  insisted  (m  ordaining  their 
oadidrntes  bt^fure  sending  them  forth, 

li,     The  Ltifhemn  L(rnrs  Treasunf,  founde<l  in  185^1  Mnth 

itnuLirv    orju^uizations  at   present   in   nearly    nil    parts  of    the 

•  1,   stnrttHl  with   the    motto  to   furnish    piuus  educated 
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preachers  for  the  Diaspora  rather  than  to  build  fine  costly 
buildings.  Its  commissioned  heralds  of  the  cross  are  laboring 
mostly  in  Catholic  countries.  The  Auxiliary  Lutheran  Lord's 
Treasury  of  Mecklenburg,  however,  has  had  a  deep  interest  in 
America,  where  at  least  twenty-eight  men  arise  and  call  it  blessed 
for  aid  cheerfully  rendered. 

15.  The  Pro-Seminary  in  Steeden,  near  Runkel,  Nassau,  was 
founded  by  Pastor  Brunn,  in  1861,  to  prepare  students  for  the 
Missouri  Synod.  The  infirmities  of  age  caused  the  founder  to 
close  the  Seminary  some  years  ago,  after  strengthening  the 
Missouri  Synod  with  210  laborers.  To  this  Synod  he  was  a  friend 
in  need  and  a  friend  indeed. 

16.  The  Practical  Theological  Seminary  for  America  in 
Brecklum,  Schleswig-Holstein,  was  founded  by  Pastor  Christian 
Jensen,  after  being  impressed  during  a  visit  to  America  with  the 
need  of  supplying  more  missionaries  for  the  emigrants.  The 
institution  is  supported  by  benevolent  offerings,  and  the  students 
take  a  three  years'  course  of  study  before  leaving  the  institute. 
On  Easter,  1891,  eight  students  went  forth  as  ministers,  two  to 
Brazil  and  six  to  the  United  States.  From  the  Institute  for 
Heathen  Missions  at  the  same  place  five  have  also  gone  as  pastors 
to  America.  In  1892  six  were  commissioned  to  America.  The 
most  unite  with  the  General  Synod. 

17.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Association^  called  into  life 
in  1880  through  the  zealous  efforts  of  Prof.  Dr.  Gran,  of  Koenigs- 
berg,  sent  three  students  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Mission  Society  to 
the  Canada  Synod  of  the  General  Council. 

18.  In  1881,  Pastor  Voelter  founded  a  Practical  Seminary  in 
Orosz  Inyersheim,  Wurtemberg,  from  which  over  one  hundred 
students,  ministers  and  parochial  school  teachers  have  come  to  the 
new  world.     They  are  laboring  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

19.  The  Pro-Srm  i  nary  for  A  merica,  in  Kropp,  Schleswig,  was 
started  in  1882  by  Pastor  J.  Paulsen,  and  is  supported  by  contri- 
butions from  the  Cliurch  in  Germany  and  from  congregations  in 
America.  It  has  been  closely  allied  with  the  General  Council,  to 
which  it  has  given  nearly  all  its  students. 

20.  ,The  Diaspora  Conference^  besides  publishing  most 
excellt^nt  literature  on  the  German  Diaspora,  among  which  is  a 
Year  Book,  has  sent  laborers  to  America  and  other  countries.  Dr. 
H.  Borchard,  its  founder  and  soul,  being  called  to  his  reward. 
Pastor  Vorster.  of  Or.  Kyhna,  Saxony  Province,  has  been  electee' 
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Secretary.  General  Superintendent  Dr.  A.  Trautvetter,  of  Kudol- 
stadty  is  President.  Dr.  Borchard  left  a  l)equest  of  1,500  marks 
to  the  Conference  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  work.  His  widow 
has  written  his  biography,  which  will  be  found  of  special  value  to 
the  Lutheran  Diaspora  literature. 

21.  The  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin  properly  claims  a 
worthy  place  among  the  many  organizations  providing  pastors  for 
the  Germcui  settlements  in  foreign  lands.  Its  work  has  been 
mainly  in  countries  where  there  were  not  enough  congregations  to 
compose  a  Synod  or  to  govern  themselves.  Rumania,  Servia, 
Italy,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  South  America  hence  have  been  its 
fields  of  operation.  Its  work  is  different  from  that  of  the  societies 
heretofore  mentioned,  in  that  the  congregations  are  in  organic 
connection  with  it,  receiving  their  protection,  counsel  and  financial 
aid  from  it  as  well  as  their  pastors. 


SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS. 

Daring  recent  years  Germany,  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
soocess  of  Scandinavia,  has  been  making  great  strides  in  following 
her  seamen  to  home  and  foreign  ports  with  the  preached  Word 
and  the  Holy  Sacraments;  so  that  at  present  the  Seamen's  Mission 
finds  a  place  along  side  of  other  missionary  oi>erations  in  public 
conferences  and  in  the  literature  and  benevolence  of  the  church. 

The  four  organizations  especially  interested  in  this  work  are 
efficient.  The  Committee  for  Seamen's  Mission  in  connection 
with  the  United  Lutheran  Society  for  Inner  Missions  in  Hanover, 
Dr.  Uhlhom,  president,  and  Pastor  Petri,  secretary,  with  19,302 
marks  annual  receipts,  is  the  oldest,  commencing  its  work  in  Cardiff, 
Wales,  and  Hamburg,  Germany.  It  has  also  opened  its  third 
station  in  Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  where  the  German  marine 
bring  yearly  1,500  and  German  commerce  800  sailors. 

The  Central  Board  of  Inner  Missions  at  Berlin,  cooperates 
with  The  General  Committee  for  Seamen's  Mission  in  Great 
Britain,  and  through  the  former,  Emperor  William  II.  gave  the 
latter  5,100  marks  last  year  for  their  work.  The  Hamburg 
Auxiliary  Committee  for  the  German  Seamen's  Mission  in  Foreign 
Harbors,  gave  1,600  marks  in  1891  to  tlie  same  treasury.  The 
Anxiliary  Committee  for  Seamen's  Mission  in  Stuttgart,  has  just 
been  organized,  though  for  years  the  Stuiigart  Sunday  Paper  has 
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been  acknowledging  liberal  receipts  for  tho  Bttilors.  From  i^resent 
indications  other  cities  will  fall  in  line,  find  give  more  atteutiuu 
also  to  the  German  navy. 

The  Church  Mission  Society  of  Prnssia  opened  a  Seamen's 
Mission  in  Stettin,  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  1891,  with  the  hope  of 
establishing  others  on  the  coast  from  Memel  to  Aurich.  A  paper 
{BlcBiler  fuer  Seemannn  Mismon)  for  the  German  Seamen's 
Mission  was  started  Febrnary  1,  1892,  by  Pastor  Jangclaussen  of 
St.  Paurs.  Seilerstrasee  14,  Haml>itrgj  and  Pastor  F.  Harms  of 
Sunderland,  England*  It  contains  good  articles  from  the  German 
Seamen  Pastors^  an  '  ^  "         '  'he  seamen  themselTes.     It  is 

evidence  Kufficiout  ti  if  Inner  Missions  has  bad  a 

most  remarkable  growth  in  recent  years. 

Besides  aiding  the  five  seamen  mission  districts  —  Sunder- 
land, Tyne,  Tees,  Humber  and  London  in  England, — ^the  Firth  of 
Forth  district  in  Scotland,  and  the  Bristol  channel  district  of 
Wales,  the  church  ministers  to  her  seamen  also  in  the  German 
harbors  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  Receipts  for  above  seven 
British  stations  1892,  30,899  marks. 

Other  seamen's  missions,  not  German,  but  yet  in  Germany, 
and  thoroughly  Lutheran,  remain  to  be  mentioned,  namely:  the 
Swedish  Seamen's  Missions  at  Hamburg,  in  charge  of  Rev.  J.  O.  K 
Englund  and  Missionary  Olaf  Larson,  and  at  Luebeck  under  the 
efficient  suj^erintendency  of  Missionary  T.  E.  Thoren,  Both  are 
liberally  supported  by  the  Lutherans  of  Sweden.  The  seamen 
missions  generally  are  very  helpful  to  the  emigrants. 

Seamen's  Homes  for  the  40,000  German  sailors  on  the  3,635 
German  sailing  vessels  and  the  36,258  German  steamships, 
including  those  on  foreign  vessels,  are  found  in  Bremen,  Stephani- 
kirchhof;  Bremerhaven,  Hafen  27;  Hamburg,  Pinnesbei^  17; 
Stettin,  Krautmark  2;  Antwerp,  Rheinplatz  7;  Rotterdam, 
Westerhaven;  and  CJopenhagen,  HoUbergsgade  17. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

The  more  than  45,000  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  edifices 
now  standing  in  the  world,  not  to  count  the  thousands  which  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  storm  or  age,  and  those  which  have  been 
replaced,  clearly  prove  that  Lutherans  are  successful  church 
builders.  Wherever  there  is  a  little  company  of  Lutherans  nestled 
together  in  Catholic,  heathen  or  wild  countries,  they  soon  unite  to 
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Lutherans.  In  the  larger  churches  it  is  near  the  center  of  the 
congregation,  at  one  side,  attached  to  one  of  the  supporting  pillars, 
while  the  altar  is  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  In  smaller  churches 
the  pulpit  is  located  at  one  side  of  the  altar,  somewhat  elevBted. 
The  minister  is  never  in  the  pulpit  except  while  he  preaches,  and 
while  he  offers  a  silent  prayer  before  and  an  audible  prayer  after 
the  sermon.  The  lectern,  or  reading  desk,  does  not  belong  to 
Lutheran  churches.  It  is  borrowed  in  some  English  Lutheran 
churches  and  should  be  returned.  It  represents  nothing  definite. 
While  Lutherans  are  very  particular  and  tasty  in  beautifying  and 
adorning  the  interior  of  their  churches,  they  do  not  go  to  excess. 
Everything  is  neat,  modest,  plain  and  becoming.  Brass  pulpit, 
altar  and  altar  railing  are  not  found  in  Lutheran  churches.  They 
are  too  showy,  and  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  that  we 
should  always  present  ourselves  in  worship  before  Almighty  God 
in  modest  apparel.  The  altar  is  separated  from  the  other  part  of 
the  audience  room  by  being  elevated  above  the  floor  of  the  audi- 
torium and  by  a  low  altar  railing  before  which  is  a  place  to  kneel. 
The  baptismal  font  is  always  present  to  represent  one  of  the  two 
Protestant  sacraments.  The  communion  table  is  plain  and  need 
cost  but  little  since  it  is  covered  with  an  appropriate  cloth  on 
which  there  is  a  cross  or  suitable  words.  On  the  altar  is  a  large 
hand  Bible,  an  agenda  and  two  candles.  We  remember  well  while 
listening  to  lectures  on  church  architecture  in  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  the  learned  professor  remarked,  "  On  a  Lutheran  altar  the 
crucifix  should  never  be  wanting."  This  shocked  us  at  first,  but 
uix)n  investigation  we  find  that  with  the  exception  of  our  English 
Lutheran  churches,  the  crucifix  is  almost  universally  found  on 
Lutheran  altars.  We  glory  not  in  a  mere  cross,  but  in  Christ  on 
the  cross.  It  is  not  idol  worship,  unless  Christ  and  his  suffering 
and  death  for  us  l)ecome  the  idol  of  our  hearts.  Tlie  minister 
robed  is  nt'ver  iu  the  altar  except  while  officiating.  He  does  not 
••  sit  ■'  in  the  altar,  nuich  less  iu  the  pulpit.  There  is  no  chair  in 
either  i)laco.  In  tlio  puljnt  there  is  no  room  for  one.  While  the 
minister  is  not  offieiatiii^  he  is  in  the  sacristy.  The  pictures  of  the 
Lutheran  altars  and  jmlints  inserted  in  this  volume  may  be 
further  illustrative  and  suggestive. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Church  Extension  work  of  Germany 
more  in  d(»tail.  The  General  Syncnl  of  Bavaria,  in  1889,  amid 
rejoicing:  over  the  protrress  of  tlu»ir  Church  Extension  work, 
enij^hasized  the  distressing  need  of  building  still  more  church 
edifices  on  their  own  territory.    Among  the  Bavarian  cities,  where 
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?W  Lutberan  churches  have  been  recently  erected,  are  the  foUow- 
1^:  Wuerzberg,  cost  ili5C),U(X)  marks,  to  which  the  church  Imilding 
:*iety  loaned  110,000  marks  for  live  years:  Nuremberg,  cost  300,000 
irks^  ami  eeating  IJlKJ;  Munich,  the  third  Lutheran  church,  cost 
10.000  marks,  and  seating  2,000,  the  site  in  one  of  the  finest  public 
Sfjunrt*8  being  donated  by  the  city  council.  The  Bavarifin  Lutheran 
lord's  Treasury  has  wisely  restjWetl  to  loan  all  their  capital  as  a 
lurch  Extension  annuity  fund  to  needy  congregations,  instead  of 
Biting  it  in  saving  banks.  One  person,  a  widow  of  Nureml)erg. 
ithed  5t),0(K)  marks  to  erect  a  Lutheran  church  in  a  Roman 
btbolic  community  where  her  fellow-believers  were  worshijjping 
in  &  private  rr>rjm. 

In   the   Province  of  Silesia,  also  largely   Catholic,  44  new 

churches  have  been  erected  by  the  Lutherans  during  the  last  ten 

-,  and  the  building  of  the  new  Luther  church  in  Breslau  has 

...^  coumienced.     It  is  txj  cost  85,0(X)  marks  and  will  seat  1,400. 

Among  the  advance  steps  recently   taken    in    the    Church 

:i   cause  we  read  that  the  church  authorities  of  Hesse- 

At  have  apjxiinted  a  8i)ecial  church  building  director  or 

rhit4t*ct,  who  is  to  superintend  the  erection,  restoration  or  altera- 

^of  church  edifices.     He  abo  furnishes  building  plans  and 

l4s  with  the  congregation  about  the  church  funiishings. 
Germany  has  also  a  goodly  nundx'r  of  City  Church  Extension 
The  one  of  Lei^jsie  is  very  active,  having  reported  at 
.  ting,  iLirch  21,  1891,  that  as  soon  as  they  completed  the 
mi^ian  church  in  the  St.  Andrew  parish,  to  seat  L200,  for  which 
M  site  was  purchased  at  29,948  marks,  they  would  start  two  other 
city  chiti^els  in  Leipsic-Neustadt  and  Neuschonefekb  For  the 
Utter^  with  17.000  souls,  $25,000  have  been  raised.  The  society's 
tanoal  receipts  are  31,849  marks. 

In  Oie  city  of  Hanover,  St.  Luke's  congregation  has  erected  a 

bon-b  at  a  cost  of  10O;O(X)  marks,  the  Luther  church  is  alwrnt  to 

built  at  a  cost  of   150,0(K}  marks,  and  in   view  of  four   new 

lift -Hainholz,  Herrenhausen,   List  and    Wahrenwald,    with 

Lathenins,  having  been  added  to  the  city,  energetic  efforts 

'  lieing  made  to  supply  them  also  with  better  church  accommo- 

Dreedetu  in  1888^  formed  Trinity  Parish  from  the  St.  John*s 
and    one  individual  donated    the    site   on   which 
.11  pie  io  cost  550,(KX)  marks,     The   new   congregation 
iibrrs  19,<)00    souls.    The  Emperor,  called  by  the  papers  the 
^foattg  war-lord/-  is  deeply   interested  in  the  spiritual  warfare 
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represented  by  the  church  erection  efforts,  outside  of  the  capital 
city  of  Berlin.  Among  his  many  church  extension  offerings  are 
50,000  marks  for  a  new  Lutheran  church  in  Schwertss,  Prussia,  and 
14,000  marks  to  the  new  church  in  Grabow,  Poeen. 

Besides  the  nineteen  district  Ohapel  Building  Societies  in 
Berlin,  similar  branch  societies  exist  throughout  the  Empire,  num- 
bering in  all  101,  with  2,300  members,  each  of  whom  pays,  into 
the  treasury  three  to  ten  marks  as  a  regular  annual  offering. 
These  societies  are  distributed  thus:  Saxony,  Pomerania  and 
Brandenburg  each  10,  Silesia  8,  '^Altmark"  and  Mecklenburg 
each  5,  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Hanover,  Hesse-Nassau, 
Thuringia,  Westphalia  and  Rhine  Province  each  2,  and  others  1. 
The  members  are  generally  young  Christians  who  labor  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  Inner  Mission  Societies  to  raise  church  ex- 
tension funds,  to  erect  more  pulpits  and  altars  and  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  old  ones.  The  young  Lutherans,  not  only  in 
Germany,  but  in  all  lands,  seem  to  say,  **  The  God  of  heaven,  He 
will  i)rasper  us,  therefore  we,  his  servante,  will  arise  and  build.'* 

The  Church  Extension  Society  op  Berlin.— It  is  seldom 
that  a  society  accomi^lishes  so  much  and  awakens  such  universal 
good  will  in  so  short  a  time  as  this  Society  has  done.  Its  receipts 
have  constantly  been  on  the  increase.  Its  expenditures  are  large 
since  the  congregations  in  the  suburbs  of  Berlin,  about  which  we 
are  ever  reminded,  find  themselves  constantly  in  need  of  more 
churches  and  chapels.  No  where  in  universal  Lutheranism  can  a 
field  for  church  extension  be  found  more  important  and  more 
needy  than  the  rapidly  growing  capital  of  Luther's  native  land,  to 
which  50,000  Lutherans  from  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  Elmpire 
are  coming  yearly.  In  order  that  the  average  number  of 
parishoners  for  each  congregation  in  Berlin  may  be  reduced  to 
20,000  souls  thirty  new  churches  must  be  erected  at  once  and  an 
equal  number  of  new  j^astorates  established.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  now.  Irmer,  recently  in  an  open  meeting  of  the  city 
authorities,  raised  his  voice  and  plead  for  more  preachers,  more 
provisional  extra  services  in  preaching  halls,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  assistant  ministers,  thorough  organization  of  house 
visitation,  a  better  development  of  the  home  life,  more  work  of 
Christian  charity  among  the  x>oor  and  the  sick,  the  appointment  of 
more  congregational  deacons  and  deaconesses,  the  strengthening 
of  the  City  Mission,  the  erection  of  boys  and  girls  houses  of  safety, 
and  the  organization  of  more  Young  Meirs  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations,  etc. 
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The  Church  Extension  Society  of  Berlin  held  its  last  ji:eneral 
convention  April  28,  1892.  When  the  Society  was  organized,  two 
years  ago,  the  aim  was  to  commence  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
new  churches,  for  which  they  hoped  to  raise  1,000,000  marks  within 
a  few  years  at  the  most.  This,  they  thought,  would  encourage 
the  state,  synods  and  congregations  to  follow  with  2,000,000  marks 
more.  How  cheering  it  is  io  read  that  the  Society  is  now  assisting 
to  rear  nine  large  substantial  church  edifices,  which  are  here 
shown,  that  it  has  collected  over  1,500,000  marks,  and  that  the 
Royal  family,  the  district  s)mods  and  the  city  have  supplemented 
this  with  nearly  4,000,000  marks.  The  common  people,  as  well  as 
the  Royal  family,  have  this  work  at  heart,  for  Berlin  alone  has 
now  nineteen  District  Chapel  Building  Societies,  composed  mostly 
of  young  men  and  women,  to  raise  Church  Extension  funds. 

The  Emperor  William  Memorial  Church,  with  five  spires  of 
Roman  style,  will  cost  1,800,000  marks,  more  than  1,000,000  of 
which  have  been  raised,  the  Germans  in  foreign  parts  contributing 
60,000  marks.  The  Steinway  &  Son  Piano  Company,  of  New 
York,  gave  10,000  marks  to  this  and  10,000  marks  to  another  new 
church  in  the  German  cai)ital.  There  are  sixteen  other  churches 
in  and  near  Berlin  with  20,000  sittings,  in  course  of  development, 
mostly  under  the  protectorate  of  the  Empress — ^a  total  iu  all  of 
twenty-five.  In  a  short  time  abc^ut  15,000,000  marks  have  thus  been 
contributed  for  Church  Extension  in  Germany's  largest  city. 
Of  this  amount  the  state  has  not  given  over  2,000,000. 
The  balance  came  from  congregations,  individuals  and  church 
appropriations.  The  Emix^ror  and  Empress  often,  in  their 
gifts,  do  not  let  their  left  hand  know  what  their  right  hand  doeth. 
No  one  knows  exactly  how  much  they  give.  At  three  different 
times,  however,  it  is  known,  that  they  gave  80,000  marks  toward 
the  nine  new  churcht*s.  The  Emi^ress,  at  another  time,  gave  a 
handsome  sum,  the  exact  amount  being  a  secret.  They  have  also 
lil>erally  assisted  all  the  sixteen  churches.  The  city  donated  the 
sites  for  six  and  the  state  ior  two  of  these  churches.  The  most 
was  given  by  individuals.  The  average  cost  of  these  churches  is 
250,000  to  350.(J00  marks.  The  church  leaders  are  not  satisfied 
with  tlit^se  great  results.  They  siiy  twenty  more  churches  must  be 
built  and  each  year  nine  more  for  the  50,000  to  TO.OOO  Pmtestants 
coming  yearly  to  Bt/rlin.  A  building  for  residences  of  church 
officials  and  for  mt*etings  of  all  kinds  of  societies  is  also  about  to 
be  erected. 
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Within  a  few  weeks  the  comer  stones  of  four  large  new 
churches  were  laid  in  Berlin.  To  the  Emmaus  church  building,  the 
district  synod  of  Berlin  gave  200,000  marks,  and  the  city  congre- 
gation a  like  sum,  while  the  city  also  donated  the  ground.  It  is  a 
IMirt  of  the  Thomas  parish  and  the  church  is  located  in  the 
Lausitz  Place.  About  the  same  time  the  comer  stone  was  laid 
for  the  Empress  Augusta  Memorial  church  in  the  presence  of  the 
Royal  family.  They  also  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  comer  stone 
of  the  Luther  church  in  the  Dennewitz  Place  on  the  370th  anni- 
versary of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  Ai)ril  18, 1891.  This  is  to  sen^e  part  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles'  congregation,  which  was  organized  in  1862  and 
has  now  72,900  souls.  Its  form  is  to  be  a  Latin  cross,  with  a  seat- 
ing  capacity  of  1,588,  for  which  474,000  marks  have  been  raised* 
The  building  site  was  also  a  gift  from  the  city.  The  Chapel  Building 
Society  of  Berlin  raised  200,000  marks  for  another  new  church  on 
Euppiner  street,  and  dedicated,  January  19, 1891,  in  the  northern 
IMirt  of  the  city  Zion's  church,  whose  pastor  is  Rev.  Kueckeberg, 
a  former  su^^erintendent  of  the  Berlin  City  Mission.  The  new 
Emperor  Fre<lerick  Memorial  church  of  1,500  sittings  in  Moabit, 
to  which  the  Emperor  appropriated  200,000  marks,  secured  a 
valuable  location  as  a  gift  in  the  Thier  Garden;  30,000  marks 
additional  will  be  raised  for  the  enterprise.  On  October  18, 1892, 
the  Em^KTor  himself  laid  the  comer  stone  of  this  church  with 
three  strokes  of  the  hammer  in  the  words,  "  the  stone,  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  has  become  the  head  of  the  comer." 
The  St.  Peter's  congregation  dedicated,  April  9, 1892,  a  house  dC  thirty 
rooms  for  the  deaconesses  and  other  workers  of  the  parish,  ^e coun- 
cil of  St.  Elizal)eth's  congregation  appropriated  over  60,000  marks 
for  a  third  new  church  The  Simeon's  congregation,  after  worshiping 
twenty-three  years  in  a  temix)rary  church,  is  now  to  have  a  new 
temi)le  to  seat  1,200,  with  accommcxlations  for  congregational 
deaconnesses,  a  cliiklren's  home  and  young  i^eoples'  societies.  A 
temix)rary  church  was  built  for  the  congregation  while  the  new 
cathedral,  ono  of  the  most  magnificent  churches  in  the  world,  is 
bein^  encttMi.  Tlu'  EniiKTor  gave  5(),(XK)  marks  toward  securing 
the  Christ  church  proiMTty,  while  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  the  means  for  repairs  were  given  by  the  Trinity 
congregation. 

The  corner  stone  of  tht^  Church  of  the  Atonement  in  Berlin  was 
laid  June  2,  1892,  and  is  the  third  church  within  the  Elizabeth 
congregation.  Tht»  EmixTor  gave  85,000  marks,  the  district  synod 
a  like  amount,  and  the  Eliziiln^th  congregation  voted  75,000  marks 
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for  the  building  and  10,000  marks  for  the  furniture.  It  is  gothic 
and  will  seat  over  1,000  persons.  The  Invalid  and  Military  con- 
gregation of  23,000  souls  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  has 
become  too  large  for  their  chapel  and  has  declared  itself  self- 
sustaining.  It  will  use  the  Grace  church.  The  Empress  appoints 
the  pastor.  The  "  Marien "  church  is  to  be  rebuilt  during  the 
present  year,  1893. 

The  new  church  in  Berlin  for  Dr.  Stocker,  to  seat  2,500 
people  and  to  cost  200,000  marks,  180,000  of  which  has  been 
raised,  laid  its  comer  stone  May  22,  1892.  It  will  be  a  valuable 
help  to  the  city  mission. 

^Tiile  she  was  the  Princess  Wilhelm,  Empress  Augusta 
Victoria  and  her  husband  codperated  actively  with  the  City  Mis- 
sion Society  of  Berlin.  For  two  years  she  has  held  the  protecto- 
rate of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Erection  of  New  Churches,  and  it 
is  mainly  through  her  influence  that  the  many  large  new  churches 
are  being  erected  in  Germany's  capital.  After  relating  what  had 
been  done  and  stating  that  another  new  church,  the  "  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,"  would  be  erected,  she  wrote: 

"This  work  is  done  in  the  hope  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  may  always  be  preached 
in  its  purity  in  our  churches,  and  the  sacraments  be  admin- 
istered according  to  their  original  purposes,  so  that  all  who 
hunger  after  eternal  life  may  be  edified  in  our  holy  faith  through 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  this  sense  I  have  entered  upon  this  work, 
and  by  this  writing  I  wish  to  testify  to  the  world  that  this  work  is 
undertaken  to  the  glory  of  God,  before  whom  I  bow  in  humility 
and  to  whom  I  dedicate  all  my  life. "  Blessed  be  His  holy  name  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord! 

Augusta  Victoria, 
German  Empress  and  Queen  of  Pruasia." 

The  master- work  in  Lutheran  church  building  is  the  Cathe- 
dral of  l"lm,  perhai^s,  the  largest  Lutheran  church  in  the 
world.  The  capping  of  its  sirire,  the  highest  ever  erected,  was 
col(0)rated  June  28-30, 181K),  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  and  Prince 
Loox>olcl  of  Prussia,  as  delegate  of  the  Emperor,  taking  part  in  the 
nuiss  meetings  amid  songs  like,  "Now  thank  we  all  our  God." 
Tlie  church  services  wore  likewise  very  impressive.  Its  dimensions 
are  2(X>x485  feet,  and  seats  28,000  people.  Its  spire  is  534  feet 
high,  while  the  top  of  tlie  cross  of  St  Peter's  in  Rome  is  only  448 
feet.     One  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  building  was 
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commenced,  no  aid  was  asked  or  received  from  the  state,  and  the 
people  of  all  ranks  brought  their  gold  and  silver,  rings,  bracelets 
and  jewels  as  offerings;  and  mechanics,  laborers  and  farmers  con- 
tributed liberally  in  labor  to  the  amount  of  900,000  florins.  The 
highest  talent  and  skill  in  all  departments  of  church  building  and 
church  furnishing  are  here  displayed.  William  Howitt,  the  cele- 
brated English  author,  said  of  the  building:  "  It  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  and  glorious  things  of  its  kind  in  the  world ;  and  the 
whole  tower  is  of  corresponding  proportion  and  perfection.  Its 
great  windows,  pillars,  bands,  tracery,  buttresses  and  all  its 
ornaments  are  most  exquisite." 

Another  branch  of  work  which  shows  the  deep  interest  among 
European  Lutherans  in  behalf  of  Church  Extension  is  the 
restoration  and  rededication  of  the  ancient  church  edifices.  The 
following  account  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  re-consecration  of  the 
Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg  sent  to  the  civilized  world,  which  had 
just  read  the  completion  of  the  Ulm  Church,  is  vested  not  only 
with  historic  interest  and  appropriateness,  but  with  special 
political  and  ecclesiastical  significance.  It  seems  that  the  Ger- 
man government  is  determined  to  counteract  the  encroaching 
advances  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  deny  the  demands  of  the 
Romanists  for  more  pri^nleges  and  ^)ower.  Across  all  waters  and 
over  all  lands  the  following  Lutheran  Church  Extension  intel- 
ligence from  the  birthplace  of  Protestantism,  was  carried  by 
cablegram  and  telegram: 

Wittenberg,  Oct.  31, 1892.— The  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Martin  Luther  nailed  to  the 
door  of  the  Castle  Church  his  ninety-five  theses  against  the  scandal- 
ous manner  in  which  indulgences  were  promulgated  was  fittingly 
observed  to-day.  Through  the  munificence  of  Emperor  William 
the  Church  has  been  restored  and  to-day  it  was  re-consecrated* 
The  old  town  of  pointed  gables,  quaint  towers  and  narrow  streets 
Ijrcsented  an  unique  aspect.  Everywhere  bright  banners  and 
floral  festoons  were  to  be  seen  and  the  whole  town  bore  a  holiday 
ap^x^arnnce. 

Enii^eror  William,  the  Empress  and  three  of  their  sons  arrived 
hero  this  morning  and  were  j^iven  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Gustav,  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden,  Prince  Albrecht,  the  Regent  of  Brunswick,  the 
Duke  of  OldenlK^rg,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Meiningen  and  Chancellor 
von  Caprivi.  The  Imperial  party  were  welcomed  at  the  railway 
station  by  Prince  Stolberg  Werni^enKle,  who  conducted  them  to 
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the  town  hall.  The  railway  station  is  some  distance  from  the  town 
and  the  whole  route  was  lined  with  troops.  Back  of  the  soldiers 
the  crowd  stood  four  or  five  deep  for  the  entire  distance.  The 
Emperor  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the  Guardo  du  Corps. 
He  walked  the  entire  distance  to  the  town  hall,  and  as  he  moved 
through  the  lines  of  troops  they  presented  arms,  while  the  crowd 
shouted  and  cheered  enthusiastically.  The  Imperial  i)arty  were 
received  at  the  town  hall  by  the  Burgomaster  of  Wittenberg  who, 
on  behalf  of  the  municipal  authorities,  read  an  address  to  the 
Emperor.  In  reply  he  said:  "I  will  always  fulfill  what  my  grand- 
father  and  father  promised,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  finish 
what  my  father,  with  his  great  love  for  the  Lutheran  religion, 
aspired  to  complete." 

The  procession  then  marched  to  the  church.  The  Emperor 
and  his  suite  brought  up  the  rear,  under  the  grand  escort  of  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  Included  in  the  train  were  the  festival 
committee,  various  municipal  and  district  officials,  and  many 
religious  societies.  Lines  of  troops  guarded  the  route  and  as  soon 
as  the  order  was  given  for  the  procession  to  move  the  church  bells 
began  to  peal  merrily,  while  the  strains  of  "Ein  Feste  Burg" 
broke  forth  from  the  instruments  of  the  trumpeters  stationed  in 
the  towers  of  the  Castle  Church. 

After  the  services  the  Emi)eror,  his  fellow  princes,  and  the 
other  dignitaries  proceeded  to  Luther's  house.  Upon  arrival,  the 
Emperor  inspected  the  apartments  whici  the  founder  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  had  occupied,  and  then,  standing  in  Luther^s 
own  room,  he  read  in  a  resounding  voice  the  document  teBtifying 
to  the  consecration  of  the  church.  This  document  recited  that 
William  I.  King  of  Prussia  and  German  Emperor,  had  oideTed 
the  renovation  of  the  church,  and  that  Emperor  Frederiok  had 
taken  much  interest  in  the  work  which  William  II.  had  that  day 
completed.    The  document  concluded  as  follows: 

"  In  the  evangelical  faith  we  have  implored  Almighty  Qcd  with 
ardent  prayer  to  preserve  to  our  evangelical  people  the  blessings 
of  the  Reformation, — piety,  charity,  and  faithfulness, — and  to  keep 
our  German  fatherland  in  His  gracious  care.  We  hope  to  be  saved 
only  by  this  evangelical  faith,  but  we  also  hope  that  all  servants 
of  the  evangelical  church  will  always  endeavor  to  dispose  their 
functions  in  the  spirit  of  the  clear  Christian  faith.  The  restored 
reformation  is  a  guide  to  the  people  in  piety  and  faithfulness  as 
subjects,  and  in  Christian  fellow  love  toward  all  fellow  creatures, 
including  those  who  are  of  heterodox  religions.    We  hopQ  our 
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evangelical  subjects  will  always  in  faithfulness  cling  to  the  holy 
work  of  the  Reformation,  by  which  the  clear  Christian  faith  was 
restored,  and  will  exercise  Christian  love  and  toleration  with  mercy 
toward  their  brethren." 

When  Emperor  William  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  church 
Professor  Adler,  the  architect  of  the  restored  edifice,  presented  the 
key  to  His  Majesty,  who,  with  a  few  gracious  words,  handed  it  to 
the  president  of  the  church  council.  The  latter  in  turn  handed 
the  key  to  Dr.  Quandt,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  saying:  '*By 
command  of  the  Emperor,  the  protector  and  high  architect  of  this 
house  of  God,  and  in  virtue  of  my  office,  I  deliver  to  you,  as  an 
ordained  minister  of  the  Word,  this  key.  May  all  who  enter 
through  the  door  which  this  key  opens  enter  through  the  gate  of 
heaven." 

Dr.  Quandt  then  opened  the  door,  and  the  Emperor  and  his 
train  passed  through.  As  the  Imperial  party  entered  the  church 
the  congregation  arose  and  sang  the  hymn,  "Come,  Holy  Ghost, 
Our  God." 

When  the  Imperial  party  had  taken  the  seats  assigned  to 
them.  Dr.  Schultze,  leader  of  the  Church  in  Saxony,  opened  the 
services.  Dr.  Vieregge,  the  court  chaplain,  preached  a  sermon, 
taking  his  text  from  Romans  iii:  24,  "Being  justified  freely  by  his 
grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

From  Luther's  house  the  Emperor  and  his  party  reviewed  a 
gorgeous  historical  procession,  composed  of  groups  illustrating  the 
foundation  and  development  of  Wittenberg  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Castle  Church.  Tlie  members  of  the  Imperial  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  refectory,  where  they  had  lunch.  His  Majesty 
delivered  a  speech  and  said: 

"The  thought  of  restoring  the  Castle  Church,  the  scene  of  the 
Reformation,  struck  a  chord  in  the  hearts  of  my  forefathers.  After 
my  grandfather  had  prepared  the  means,  my  lamented  father  took 
up  the  scheme  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  deep  feeling.  It  was 
not  G<xl'8  will  that  my  father  should  In^hold  the  finished  work, 
but  a  grateful  i>osterity  will  never  forj^et  that  his  name  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  this  memorial  of  the  Reformation.  To  us 
the  church  is  not  only  a  memory,  but  a  serious  admonition  and  an 
expression  of  Divine  blessing  through  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  confession  of  our  faith  that  we  made  to-day  in  the  presence 
of  G(xl  binds  us  and  the  whole  of  Christendom.  Therein  lies  the 
bond  of  peace,  reaching  Ixn'ond  all  lines  of  division.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  faith  there  is  no  compulsion      Free  convicticm  of  the  heart. 
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and  the  decisive  acknowledgment  thereof  is  a  blessed  fruit  of  the 
Refonnation.  We  Protestants  make  feud  with  nobody  on  account 
of  belief,  but  we  hold  fast  ourfaith  in  the  Gospel  to  death." 

Everywhere  in  the  town  are  evidences  of  the  great  reformer. 
Not  far  from  the  railway  station  outside  of  the  Elster  Ghite,  stands 
an  oak  that  was  planted  in  1830.  This  tree  is  said  to  mark  the 
spot  where  Luther  publicly  burned  the  papal  bull  on  December 
10th,  1520.  This  six)t  is  said  to  have  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Luther  because  there  was  buried  the  clothing  of  those 
who  had  died  from  the  plague. 

On  College  street  is  the  Augusteum,  in  the  court  of  which 
stands  Luther's  house.  The  first  floor  is  being  repaired  as  a  Luther 
Hall  and  contains  many  articles  that  belonged  to  Luther.  In  the 
vestibule  are  a  numl>er  of  paintings  representing  scenes  in  Lnther^s 
life.  In  the  Market  Place  stands  a  statue  of  Luther  under  a 
gothic  canopy.    The  base  bears  the  inscription: 

^'Ist's  Qottee  werk,  bo  wirds  beetehn;  ist's  Menaohen  wark,  wirds  nntsr- 

gehn.** 
("  If  it  be  God's  work,  it  will  endure;  if  it  be  man's  work,  it  will  pariah.*^ 

Under  a  brazen  slab  in  the  Castle  Church  lie  the  remains  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  For  many  reasons  Wittenberg  may  be 
considered  the  Mecca  of  Protestantism. 

This  church  was  commenced  in  1439  and  finished  in  1499.  In 
1760  it  was  seriously  injured  by  bombardment,  and  it  suffered  in 
the  same  manner  in  1813-1814.  It  was  first  restored  in  1814-1817^ 
and  has  now,  owing  to  Emi)eror  William *s  generosity,  been  again 
rededicated.  On  the  north  side  of  the  church  were  the  wooden doots 
to  which  Luther  affixed  his  theses.  These  doors  were  bamed  in 
1760,  but  were  replaced  in  1859  by  metal  doors,  ten  feet  in  height, 
presented  by  Frederick  William  IV.  They  bear  the  original  Latin 
text  of  Luther's  theses.  AlK)ve,  on  a  golden  ground,  is  a  repre- 
6<Mitation  of  Christ,  with  Luther  and  Melanchthon  at  his  feet;  cm 
tlie  right  and  left  nlxjve  the  do<:)rs  are  statues  of  the  electors,  Fred* 
erirk  the  Wise  and  John  the  Constant.  The  Ixxlies  of  these  elec- 
tors are  buried  in  this  historic  church,  the  cradle  of  Protestantism 
and  tlie  tomb  of  tlit*  Reformers. 

The  altar,  of  limestone,  is  a  ^om  of  art;  in  the  middle  of  the 
rerodos  is  a  picture  of  the  Saviour;  on  the  one  side  a  figure  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  other  one  of  St.  Peter.  On  the  pillars  flanking  the 
nave  tiirures  of  the  chief  reformers  are  found  and  in  the  gallery 
pictures  of  eiirht  princes  who  intHxluced  the  Reformation. 
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JEWISH  MISSIONS. 


Gennany  has  no  less  than  562,000  Israelites.  The  &ct  that 
salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  but  was  not  accepted  by  them  has  charac- 
terized all  Jewish  Mission  work  from  the  beginning.  Panl,  the 
great  ajx^stle  to  the  Gentiles,  according  to  his  own  words  (I  CJor. 
15:10),  accomplished  more  than  all  the  twelve  apostles  to  the  Jews. 
The  conversions  from  the  Jews  were  likewise  rare  through  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Reformation. 

Protestant  Jewish  Missions,  like  Protestant  Heathen  Missions, 
mast  go  back  to  Martin  Luther  at  Wittenberg  and  August 
Hermann  Franke  at  Halle,  for  their  origin.  Luther  felt  originally 
very  friendly  to  the  Jews.  One  of  his  first  pamphlets,  on  ^Jesns 
Christ  was  a  Jew  by  birth,"  which  appeared  in  1523,  was  a  Jewish 
missionary  tract.  Although  his  friendly  feeling  seemed  to 
change  later,  there  have  always  been  Lutheran  theologians  who 
cheerfully  and  laboriously  worked  for  the  conversion  of  IsraeL 
Encouraged  by  men  like  Sx)ener,  Hochstetter,  and  Esdras  Edzard, 
August  Hermann  Franke  (d.  1727)  commenced  and  pushed  both 
heathen  and  Jewish  missions. 

The  Institutum  Judaicum  was  established  at  Halle  by  John 
Henry  Callenlx^rg,  and  between  1728  and  1792  there  went 
from  that  institution  a  long  series  of  missionaries,  Stephen  Schultz 
at  their  head.  He  was  oflFered  $50  yearly  from  a  pastor  in 
Sweden  and  visited  not  only  Germany,  but  also  Denmark,  Sweden, 
England,  Holland,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  Paul-like  missionary  journey  of  6,000 
miles  to  the  Jews.  He  understood  twenty-five  languages,  and 
returning  from  the  Orient  he  became  a  pastor  in  Halle,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  founder  of  the  institute,  he  became  its  leading  spirit. 
Under  the  influence  of  Franke,  C5ount  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of 
the  Moravian  Church,  undertook  Jewish  as  well  as  heathen  mission 
work.  He  never  lost  his  warm  interest  in  the  Jews,  though  his 
followers,  with  more  successful  missions  among  the  heathen  than 
thoy  could  care  for,  were  checked  in  their  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jfws. 

Another  aim  of  the  institute  was  to  translate  and  publish 
Cliristian  literature  in  the  tongue  of  Abraham.  It  issued  from  its 
own  press,  the  Gos^x^  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,   and  other  Christian   publications  in  Hebrew,  21,600 
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>pieB  of  which  were  circulated  amonj?  the  Jews  in  the  first  four 
pars  by  students  of  theology  who  acted  as  colporteurs  at  a  sahiry 
of  oinety-six  cents  a  week. 

The  Jewish  missionary  societies  of  Germany  are  as  follows: 
i.  The  Edzard  Jminsh  Proselyle  Instii\df\  or  Fund,  of 
Hamburg,  was  foundc*d  Octol>er  9,  1*>^>7,  by  Esdi^as  Edzard  us 
(*L  1708),  a  celebrated  Orientalist.  He  was  an  active  missionary 
in  Hamburg  since  1657,  which  prepared  him  to  found  this,  the 
finit  work  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  by  setting  aside  a  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  is  used  exclusively  for  caring  for  Jewish 
proselytes.  It  stands  under  the  patronage  of  the  city,  having 
received  its  constitution  in  1761. 

2.  The  Socieiy  for  Promoting  Christianitt/  Anwfig  the  Jews 
jras  formed  February  1,  1822,  in  Berlin,  at  the  instance  of  Lewis 
Tay  and  Prof.  Tholuck.  In  1851  it  succeeded  in  having  a  prayer 
Ismel  incorporated  in  the  common  prayer  in  the  Evangelic-al 
^enda  of  Prussia,  and  in  1859  it  w/is  permitted  to  take  aix  offering 
in  all  the  churches  on  the  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Its  theo- 
logically educated  missionaric^s  are  allowed  to  officiate  in  all  parts 
of  the  st-ate  church  in  Prussia,  At  present  two  thtMjkigians 
and  two  laymen  are  at  work  in  Berlin,  Lemberg  and  Jassy*  Its 
pr^ident  is  Honorable  Mr.  Lohmann.  Its  branch  societies  are 
Btettin  (organized  1832),  Frankfort  a.  O,  (1838),  Schoenbruch, 
m,  atid  Pyritz  (1847).  The  receipts  of  1888,  including 
tes,  were  72,000  marks.  Its  organ,  Natkanael,  is  edited  by 
^*rof.  Strack,  who  also  edits  a  series  of  ''Papers  of  the  Jewish 
slitnte  of  Berlin/'  which  give  carefully-prei>ared  scientific 
*ion  concerning  Judaism.  The  society  bought,  in  1890, 
rew  periodical  published  since  1887  by  Th.  Lucky  in  North 
ica,  and  will  publish  it  in  Galicia, 

3L  The  Societff  for  the  Christian  Care  of  Jewish  Pro- 
9tljfies  was  formed  in  Berlin  in  1836  as  a  supplemeat  to  the 
ifere  society,  whose  work  is  purely  missionary.  Among  the 
tnembers  of  the  directorate  there  is  always  at  least  one  missionary 
of  the  above  society.  Its  president  is  Pastor  Fisher  of  Berlin. 
The  annmil  revenue  for  1889  was  2 JOO  marks. 

4,  The  Evangelical  Lulhenm  Chief  Missiomtrff  Socteiy 
o/  Saxony, — A  few  days  after  the  foumliug  of  the  Berlin  Society, 
in  association  for  promoting  true  Biblical  knowledge  among 
lirael  wns  formed,  Feb.  12,  1822,  at  Dresden,  at  the  instance  of 
fhe  London  missionary,  H.  Smith.  Court-Preacher  Ammon, 
OdohI  Dohna»  Prince    Beuss^  Prince  Schoenburg-Waldenburg, 
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Pastor  Roller  of  Lanza,  and  the  publishing  firm  of  Tauchnitz  i 
Leipeic  were  amon^  the  charter  members.  For  many  years  the  lu 
Bociaiion  aided  the  Loudon  missionary,  Goldbert^,  by  taking  car 
of  his  proselytes  and  by  the  edacation  of  their  children.  Itt  183! 
it  joined  the  Evaugelic^al  Lutheran  Mission  to  the  Heathen « 


ii^0^i  fc.^. 


PBOF.  DK.  FBANZ  DELITZSCH,  OF  LEIPiiJU  UXIVEK^IXV, 


formed  the  Chief  ALission  Society,  which  pUieed  each  br 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  ccjmmitt^e.  Dr.  Delitznch, 
Leipsic,  acted  as  their  missionary  from  1H39  to  184'>,  In  1863 
ooiiBoliilnti**!  with  the  Biivariau  Sij<'iety»  and  in  1S71  thefie  l^ 
societies^  together  with  the  one  of  Norway,  formed  ilw  Out 
Society.  In  1H86  the  Ev^angt^licnl  Lntheran  Consistory  of  Sa^cuiij 
grante<l  the  society  i}«?rrnia5ion  to  lift  a  collt*ction  for  ita  work 
ail  their  churches  on  the  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Beveni 
iu  1888,  6jt)CW  ia«rk^.     It  publmhes  an  annual  report. 
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5.     The  BaiTfirian  Evnutjehml  Lutfiemn  Association  for 

imtdimj  Christianity  amomj  the  Jews  was  organisKnl  Sept*  26, 

i9.  hy  Rev.  B,  S,  Htt'jj^er,  n'ur*raiiizo<l  in  1850  by  Prof.  Dolitzsrh 

Erliiti^iu  consolidated  in  18G3  with  the  Sixony  ScK-ioty,  anil  in 

II  ¥rith  the  Central  Society.      Hevenue  July  31,  1889,  2,2UO 

It8  tiDiitiiil  report  apiK*ars  in  Saat  auf  Hoffnumj. 

The   Central   Association  of  the  Etangvlical  Mission 

aimmg  the  Jews  was  formed  June  1, 1871^  by  the  union  of  the 

laiit  two   mentioned  Boeieties  and  the  Sm^ety  of  Norway,  with 

Count  Vit3&thum  von  E -kstaedt  as  its  president,  Prof.  Delitsisch  as 

rj?pTei*eiilAiive  for  Saxony*  Prof,  Koehler  for  Bavaria,  and  Prof. 

I  ri  for  Norway,  to  whom  was  adiled.  in  1874,  Br nk  Director 

-     -:i  r  fur    VVurterubtT^.     Mecklenberi^'-Schwerin  joined  in  1886, 

Dt*rimurk  in  1888,  and  Hanover  in  1889.    It  has  three  stations: 

i^i|Bic,  Lemhiers^,   and  Czemowitz,      Revenue  in    1889,   15,400 

arks.    Its  or^;an>  Saat  auf  Hoff'tmng,  stands  without  an  equal 

oa  the   important  Protestant  work  of  Jewish  missions.    It  was 

v  Prof.  Delitzsch,  continued  by  Dr*  Dalmann,  and  is  now 

:  Pastor  Fa  her,  who  also  publisht's  a  series  of  "Papers  of 

th^  lustitntum  Judaicum  in  Leipsie/ •     Prof.  Delitzsch's  Seminary 

is  not   connected   with  any  one   society,  but  educates 

liifferent  UKencies.    The  director,  Rev.  W.  Faber,  recently 

ettxrnecl  from  a  missionary  trip  to  Eastern  Turkey  and  Persia, 

rhere  he  hopes  to  establish  a  new  Jewish  missionary  station  at  the 

Kpital    (»f     Kurdistan,     through    three    graduates    of    Leipsic 

[^aivefsity  who  are  now  attending  the  Seminary. 

The  Sttifh'fits^  Jewish  Institutes.  Some  meml>er8  of  the 
lical  Mission  Association  in  Leipsic  formed,  June  10,  1880, 
t  special  aasociation  for  the  purpose  of  making  itself  better 
Acquaint^  with  Judnij^ia  and  tlie  mis??ion  among  the  Jews.  It 
loftk  its  name  from  the  Institutum  Judaicum  of  Halle,  whose  aim 
«i0  toed  acute  missionaries  to  the  Jews  without  assuming  actual 
nmooary  work.  Simitar  Students'  Jewish  Missionary  Societies 
ksve  been  organized  among  the  students  of  the  Universities  of 
Ldfwie,  Erlangcn,  H^Ue,  Oreifswald,  Bonn,  Ristock,  Breslau  and 
Berlin  ;  the  latter,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Strack.  has  proved 
to  b<?  very  ust^f uL  Similar  societies  are  found  in  the  Lutheran 
lUiivi^TBilies  of  Ujisala,  Christiania  and  Copenhagen. 

J^.  The  WnHcmberij  Association  for  Missions  among  the 
Jrt(^  was  founded  June  25,  1874,  by  Pastor  Voelter,  Prof*  Pressel, 
Baak  Director  Fetzer  and  others,  and  incorporated  with  the 
Oeotnd   Society,    Revenue  in  1886,  3,700  marks.     Its  reports 
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appear  in  the  quarterly  Wurtemberg  MissiansblcMj  edited  by 
Pastor  Voelter. 

9.  The  Mecklenburg-Schtoerin  Mission  AssncicUion  Among 
the  Jews  was  formed,  Nov.  23, 1885,  as  a  branch  of  the  Central 
Association.  Its  president  is  Dr.  Krabbe  in  Hohen-Vicheln,  its 
secretary  Pastor  Huebener  in  Pampow.  Revenue  1890,  650 
marks.  It  publishes  annual  reports.  The  Association  numbers 
130  members,  and  aids  a  Russian  student  and  a  theological 
candidate  in  the  Leipsic  Seminary. 

10.  The  Rhenish  Westphalian  Association  for  Israel 
was  started  Dec.  1, 1842,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Lon- 
don missionary  Stockfeld  and  Pastor  Kuepper  of  Cologne.  In 
1862  it  received  permission  of  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Provincial 
Synod  to  take  up  an  oflFering  in  all  its  churches  on  the  tenth  Sun- 
day after  Trinity.  It  has  two  agents  (ordained  x)astor8)  and  two 
missionaries,  the  former  residing  at  Cologne  and  the  latter  at 
Cologne  and  Kreuznach.  Pastor  Brachmann  of  Cologne  is  its 
worthy  president.  Revenue  1889,  22,000  marks.  It  issues  a 
monthly,  ^^Missionsblatt  des  Rheinisch-  Westfalischen  Vereinsfuer 
Israel,^'  which  is  edited  by  Pastor  StoUe  of  Cologne. 

11.  The  Society  of  IsraeVs  Friends  at  Strassburg,  in 
Alsace,  is  the  eleventh  organization  for  Israel  which  we  mention. 
It  was  founded  August  17,  1835,  to  aid  the  London  missionary  in 
Strassburg,  J.  A.  Hausmeister,  and  received  contributions  from 
Alsace,  Paris,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Switzerland  and  Hermhut. 
At  one  time  it  had  an  agent  of  its  own  but  it  now  aids  the  London 
society  in  taking  care  of  proselytes.  Revenue  in  1886,  1,400 
marks.     It  publishes  an  annual  report. 

12.  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Lueheck  took 
its  origin  in  November,  1844.  Its  revenue,  260  marks,  is  divided 
among  the  societies  of  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Basel.  In  1851  it 
consolidated  with  the  Society  for  Missions  among  the  Heathen,  in 
whose  reports  its  accounts  are  printed. 

13.  The  Hdiiover  Committee  for  Mission  loork  among  Israel 
was  formed  in  1888.  and  the  following  year  it  consolidated  with  the 
Central  Society.  Revenue,  2,000  marks.  Its  reports  appear 
annually.  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  has  also  Jewish 
Missionary  Societies  in  Deimiark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and 
the  Baltic  Provinces. 

Among  the  Jewish  Missionary  Societies  of  Germany  which 
have  dissolved,  after  accomplishing  more  or  less  good,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following:     "Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in 
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Brenierhehe  and  vicinity,'-  founded  May  19.  1839:  '^Bremer 
Association  for  Israel/'  founded  May  9.  1840;  '*Hamlmrg-Altona 
Association  for  Israel,"  founded  Dec.  19,  1844;  '^Society  of  the 
BViends  of  Israel  in  Grand  Duchy  of  Heinse/'  founded  April  8, 
1845;*'  Evangelical  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  Kur-Hesse," 
fDonded  Jan*  1, 1845.  These  societies  sprang  from  the  enthusiasm 
created  by  the  conversion  of  Markus  H(X"h.  who  at  his  baptism. 
Dee.  9^  1838^  assumed  the  name  of  Johannes  Neander.  In  1845 
he  went  to  America  and  became  a  niinister  in  the  Presbyterian 
chorcfa  when  the  enthusiasm  soon  expended  itself. 

All  this  activity,  however,  proves  one  thing,  namely:  that  the 
Ohrisiians  of  Germany  have  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  living 
Qtjd  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  concerning  the  conversion 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  cooperate  in 
tidaihe  most  difficult  but  not  the  least  promising  of  aU  mission- 
ary fields.  The  64,000  marks  given  annually  by  Germany  to  Jew- 
ijBh  Missions  prove  the  same. 

Dr.  Dalman  well  says:  *'The  Jews  like  to  say  there  are  no 
proeelytes  really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity;  that  they 
were  all  Umght,  somehow  or  other,  etc.  But  in  Germany,  Neander, 
the  church  historian;  Phillippi,  the  Lutheran  theologian;  Stahb 
^^lie  conservative  jurist;  Paulus  Cassel,  the  orientalist  and  then- 
^|N?^f  ^^  Deimiark,  Kalkar,  the  first  historian  of  the  Jewish 
Mission;  in  Norway,  the  learned  Lutheran  theologian  Casimri;  iti 
Holland,  the  poet  DaCosta;  in  England,  Edersheim,  the  author  of 
*Th©  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah;''  Haphir,  the  eltxpient 
pr««cher;  and  in  North  America,  the  two  bishox^s  Hellmuth  and 
Sehtseschewsky — were  they  bought  ?  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  the 
fesolt  of  the  work,  but  the  command  of  the  Lord,  which  has  led 
Ibe  Cborcb  of  Christ  to  undertake  the  mission  to  the  Jews,  and  it 
is  simply  the  olKxlience  to  that  command  which  reaps  its  reward," 
Jffwiati  missions^  like  all  other  missions,  are  a  grand  success.  This 
iBiisI  lie  acknowledged  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  yearly  no  less 
than  one  thousand  Jews  are  l>aptized,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  in 
Pmti^iatil  parishes  and  the  one-half  of  these  are  gained  through 
-h    missionary  efforts  among  the  6,549,000  Israelites  in  the 

•"/fid. 

It  will  be  found  that  as  Lutherans  in  all  lands  are  interested 

Heathen  Missions,  so  they  are  also  in  Jewish  Missions.     The 

nnan  Lutheran  Synods  of  Australia  do  not  fail  to  send  annual 

Uibotions  to   the  C^entral   Association  in  Germany,  and   the 

is  alao  done  by  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Cai>e  Colony  in 
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South  Africa,  while  the  churches  in  Basutoland  send  their  Jewish 
missionary  offerings  to  the  Society  in  Paris,  and  the  Lutherans  of 
North  America  have  commenced  their  own  Jewish  mission  work. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  growth  of  the  foreign  mission  spirit  and  work  in  Germany 
during  recent  years  is  equal  to,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  that  of  any 
other  country.  Ten  years  ago  Germany  reported  eleven  general 
foreign  missionary  societies,  151,732  members,  and  yearly  receipts 
2,335,400  marks.  The  report  of  1890  gave  seventeen  general  so- 
cieties with  408  principal  stations  in  heathen  lands,  606  European 
ordained  missionaries.  111  ordained  and  2,855  other  native  helpers, 
246,903  converts  and  1,127  schools  with  53,282  pupils.  The  annual 
receipts  at  home  reached  3,391,485  marks,  and  in  the  foreign 
fields  1,443,450 — a  total  of  4,834,935  marks.  The  thirteen  mission 
schools  in  Germany  rejxjrted  in  the  same  year  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  students  in  preparation  for  work  in  the  heathen  field. 

A  condensed  account  of  the  origin  and  work  of  each  society 
at  home  will  be  of  special  interest  at  this  place,  while  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  different  heathen  countries,  in  which  the  socie- 
ties are  at  work,  for  an  exhibit  of  their  methods  and  results 
abroad.  Such  a  reference  will  make  it  very  clear  that  the  harvest 
in  the  foreign  field  has  been  parallel  to  the  sowing  in  the  home 
land.  We  naturally  bep^in  our  sur\'ey  with  the  Society  whose 
only  field  is  the  oldest  Lutheran  mission. 

The  Leipsic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Socibty  was 
not  organized  until  1836  at  Dresden.  It  received  the  heritage  of 
the  oldest  Continental  foreign  missionary  society,  namely,  the 
Danish-Halle  Mission,  of  which  Aug.  Hermann  Pranke  was  the 
soul  and  founder.  Since  1819  a  Lutheran  Mission  Association 
existed  in  Dres<len  in  connection  with  the  Basel  society.  Like 
all  the  first  Protestant  missionary  movements  in  Germany,  it 
sprang  from  and  was  supported  by  the  Pieti.stic  circles.  The 
Lutheran  self-con.sciousness  and  self-assertion  having  been  devel- 
oped,  the  tie  that  bound  them  to  Basel  was  gradually  severed,  and 
in  1832  a  mission  preparatory  school  was  started,  which  in  1836 
developed  into  a  complete  missionary  seminary,  when  the  society 
was  also  constituted.  The  money  support  came  from  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Russia,  Austria,  and  the 
Lutheran  diaspora. 
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Their    first    missionariea    were    appointed    in    1838    to  the 
island    eon  tine  at    of    Australia,    a  country    which    received  the 
rly  attention   of  a   nmnlx^r  of   Lutheran  missionary   societies. 
hhera  were  (x>iumLssioned  to  the  Indians  of  North  America.    Both 
[lese  missions  in  a  short  time  were  given  up  and  the  old  Danish- 
Halle  Mission    of    Tranquebar,    where    Ziegenbalg,    Pliitschau, 
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^i^rtz  and  other  Lutherans  wrought  so  Paul-like,  was  chosen 
tlie  only  mission  field  uf  the  six*iety.  Iii  1845,  when  Tranque- 
sold  to  England,  the  Danish  Mission  College  and 
noQgT«gmti€>us  were  lost  to  the  Lutlieran  church.  Many  of  these 
lortimately  were  later  regained  to  their  first  love. 

The  society's  first  missionary  to  India  was  the  Rev.  H.  Cordes, 
IrUo  inborcxl  at  Tninquehar  in  the  Madras  Presidency  from  1841 
1K7U.     His  introduction  was  not  a  l«jnely  one  in  that  he  was  at 
the  aiseist-ant  to  the  Danish  chaplain,  Bev.  Mr.  Knudsen,  the 
'  the  small  native  congregation,  which  was  the  only  Luth- 
ival  of  the  once  flourishing  mission,  founded  by  ZiL^en- 
^ftud  Platstthan,    In  1847  the  whole  property  of  this  mission 
formally  transferred  to  the  Leipsic  Society^  whose  aggreesive 
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operations  gradually  occupied  all  the  important  places  of  the 
Tamil  country,  twenty-three,  including  Bangoon,  Burma.  After 
Cordes  fifty-seven  more  missionaries  successively  arrived  until  the 
year  1887.  The  late  Tamil  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  very 
deficient,  the  society  reprinted  the  older  but  very  excellent  version 
of  Prabricius  (1791). 

The  Tamil  Lutheran  Synod  was  organized  at  Tanjore,  June, 
1887,  with  delegates  from  thirteen  congregations.  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Poreiar  near  Tranquebar,  where  German  is 
taught,  is  developing  a  native  ministry.  This  with  the  new  church 
government  now  introduced  will  materially  help  in  bringing  the 
missions  to  self  support. 

A  powerful  impetus  was  given  to  the  society  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  energetic  Dr.  Graul,  who,  in  1844,  became  its  president 
and  the  director  of  its  seminary.  In  1846  he  moved  the  society 
to  Leipsic  and  sought  to  make  it  the  center  of  all  rigid  confes- 
sional Lutheran  missionary  developments.  His  book,  "The 
DiflFerences  Between  the  Various  Christian  C5onf essions  **  soon 
reached  its  eleventh  edition  and  exhibited  strong  Lutheran  con- 
victions. It  has  been  translated  in  many  languages  and  is  very 
ix)pular.  At  first  only  university  students  were  commissioned, 
but  in  1879,  a  missionary  seminary  was  established  in  Leipsic. 
A  strong  exclusive  Lutheran  spirit  characterizes  the  society,  so 
that  its  missionaries  in  the  heathen  fields  have  little  or  no  fellow- 
ship or  cooperation  with  other  protestants.  Its  working  force 
represents  considerable  ability  and  large  success.  In  1877-78  no 
less  than  2,500  natives  were  baptized.  Especially  successful  is  the 
station  of  Madura,  where  their  bai^tisnis  numbered  373  in  1880. 
The  church  here,  as  in  Paul's  days  and  ever  since,  has  a  dispersion. 
Members  emigrated  to  Rangoon,  Burma,  where  consequently  a 
new  station  was  oi^ened  in  1878. 

Different  from  the  pietistic  labors  of  the  Basel  societies  which 
aimed  at  individual  conversions,  Dr.  Graul  looked  for  a  national 
conversion,  and  consetiuently  demanded  that  the  missionaries  he 
sent  out,  should  Ix*  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  state  of 
civilization,  religious,  scientific,  litt^rary,  political  and  social, 
among  the  people  to  whom  thc^y  were  sent.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  s<x'iety  has  inaugurated  with  great  success  the  policy 
of  forming  independent  and  self-governing  congregations.  While 
Dr.  Hardeland.  tlie  late  director  of  the  s<x*iety,  was  visiting  the 
missions,  a  Brahman  told  of  the  success  of  the  mission  by  crying 
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out:    "  Paganism  is  dissolving,  and  if  we  don't  bestir  ourselves 
8¥riftly  and  energetically,  we  are  lost." 

The  Leipsic  Society  reports  for  the  year  closing  in  1892, 
baptisms  380;  adherents  14,084.  CJoimbatur  during  the  year  joined 
Tranquebar  and  Madras,  as  a  self-sustaining  congregation.  The 
number  of  schools  increased  from  180  to  185  and  pupils  from  4.750 
to  4,819.  Received  from  the  Indian  government  9,700  rupees  and 
from  tuition  5,300  ruj^ees.  A  practical  theological  seminary  in 
embryo  has  been  started  in  that  eight  native  teachers  and  catechists 
have  formed  a  class  to  study  theology. 

In  the  Foreign  Mission  School  at  Leipsic  seventeen  students 
and  three  candidates  of  theology  of  the  University  are  preparing 
themselves  for  work  among  the  heathen  of  the  Tamil  country. 

The  receipts  last  year  were  305,281  marks  from  contributions 
and  28,038  from  other  sources,  total  333,319  marks;  expenditures 
347,325  marks. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  that  the  Lutheran  Diaspora 
congregations  are  not  only  mission  churches,  but  also  missionary 
in  the  most  unselfish  spirit,  than  an  analysis  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Leipsic  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  The  report  appearing  in 
1892  acknowledges  from  America  195  marks,  Australia  678, 
Denmark  1,556,  Alsace-Lorraine  4,372,  France  455,  Austro-Hungary 
757,  Russia  43,251,  Poland  2,322,  Sweden  12,150,  while  Saxony 
Kingdom  gave  73,725,  Bavaria  51,042,  and  Hanover  30,641.  Russia 
ranks  third.  The  receipts  of  other  foreign  missionary  societies 
likewise  prove  that  Lutherans  in  all  lands  give  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen. 

Director  Dr.  von  Schwartz  announced  to  the  last  annual 
convention  that  the  Mission  Board  had  under  advisement  the 
opening  of  a  new  mission  field  in  German  East  Africa  instead 
of  in  Japan  where  some  proposed.  This  news  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  all  of  the  delegates,  even  those  from  Russia  pledging 
to  stand  by  such  an  aggressive  movement.  This  is  almost  neces- 
sary since  many  men  are  offering  themselves  to  the  society  and  all 
are  not  adapted  to  labor  among  a  cultured  heathen  nation  like  that 
of  their  only  field  at  Tranquebar.  Many  of  their  students,  they 
think,  would  do  better  among  the  lower  classes  of  heathen,  as  the 
uncultured  tribes  of  Africa. 

The  Berlin  Lutheran  Foreign  Missionary  Society. — Pastor 
Jaenicke  (1748-1827)  is  the  most  illustrious  name  connected  with 
the  missionary  movements  in  Germ|iny  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.     He  was  born  in  Berlin,  of  Bohemian  parentis, 
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and  was  by  trade  a  weaver.  After  studying  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  he  took  charge  of  the  Bohemian  parish  Berlin-Bixdorf 
in  1779.  His  rash,  violent  temperament,  seasoned  with  rare 
Christian  humility,  opposed  the  irreligion  of  his  times.  He 
founded  in  1805  a  Bible  Society,  which  developed  into  the  present 
great  Prussian  Bible  Society,  and  in  1811  established  a  tract 
society  which  has  also  become  renowned.  Some  years  later. 
through  the  support  of  his  friend,  von  Schimding,  he  founded 
a  mission  school.  The  purpose  of  these  two  men  was  to  help  to 
furnish  men  and  money  for  the  missionary  societies  already  in 
existence.  Seven  young  men  were  admitted  to  the  school  at  first, 
and  their  expenses  were  all  paid  by  von  Schimding.  Soon,  through 
financial  loss,  he  could  help  no  more,  and  in  1800  Jaenicke  had  the 
whole  support  of  the  school  on  his  shoulders  and  forty-seven 
thalers  in  hand.  Other  helpers,  however,  were  raised  up,  among 
whom  were  English  societies  in  whose  service  some  of  Jaenicke's 
students  were  already  laboring.  The  modest,  but  almost  secret 
character  of  the  work  continued  until  1820,  when  it  received  royal 
favor  and  supix^rt.  In  1823  this  Mission  Seminary  developed  into 
the  ^'Berlin  Missionary  Society"  whose  "only  purpose"  was  "to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  heathen  and  other 
unenlightened  ix^oi)le." 

In  the  same  year,  strange  to  say,  another  similar,  but  inde- 
pendiait  enteri)rise  was  lx»gun  in  Berlin.  Neander,  induced  by  the 
success  of  missionary  undertakings,  and  encouraged  by  conferences 
with  friends,  issued  an  apix^al  for  contributions  for  heathen 
missions.  11.0(X)  thalers  were  received,  which  were  forwarded  to 
four  scK'ieties,  the  Moravian,  Basel,  Jaenicke's  Institute  and  that 
of  Halle.  This  is  evidence  sufficient  that  the  new  movement  was 
not  opposed  to  Jaenicke's  Seminary. 

In  February,  1824,  ten  men,  representing  diflFerent  professions, 
among  whom  were  Nt^ander  and  Tholuck,  met  to  consider  the 
practicability  of  founding  a  missionary  society.  In  April,  statutes 
were  sent  to  the  King  for  ai>proval  and  the  suggestion  was  received 
in  res^xmse  that  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  unite  with 
Jaenicke's  movement.  Tliis  had  already  l>een  tried  but  failed  and 
the  two  organiziitions  continut»d  to  exist  side  by  side.  Jaenicke 
difHl  in  1827.  A  committee,  with  Rueckert  at  the  head,  was 
appointi»d  to  manage  the  Seminary  which  was  soon  given  up,  after 
pre[>arini;  and  sending  forth  into  the  various  mission  fields  no  less 
than  eighty  educated  missionaries,  a  work  that  is  almost  miraculous 
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for  those  days.    Thus  we  see  the  present  Berlin  Society  is  the 
legitimate  child  and  heir  of  Jaenicke's  labors. 

The  new  movement  prospered  also.  Prof.  Neander  continued 
to  raise  money  and  educate  men  by  sending  them  to  Basel. 
Patterning  after  Jaenicke's  work,  the  society  in  1829  started  their 
own  Mission  Seminary  which  sent  forth  its  first  trained  men  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1834.  Auxiliary  societies  were  formed 
throughout  Germany,  the  first  starting  at  Stettin  in  1823.  They 
number  now  308  and  their  annual  meetings  are  inspiring  missionary 
popular  gatherings. 

A  self-perpetuating  committee  of  eighteen  members  manages 
the  affairs  of  the  society.  The  religious  standard  for  admission  to 
the  five  years'  course  of  the  Seminary  is  very  high.  In  Jaenicke's 
school  English  was  taught  and  this  is  continued  in  the  present 
Seminary.  The  directors  have  been:  1829,  Heller;  1833,  Zeller; 
1834,  Schattge;  1844,  Blech;  1850,  Miihlmann;  1857,  Wallmann; 
1865,  Wangemann,  the  present  incumbent.  The  school  in  1889 
had  twenty-seven  students.  The  first  mission  house  was  occupied 
in  1838,  which  with  additions  at  various  times  answered  until  1873, 
when  a  new  commodious  building  was  erected  in  a  beautiful  place 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  Georgen-Kirchenstrass  70,  in  the 
midst  of  a  small  garden  facing  an  extensive  park.  The  old  build- 
ing has  since  been  devoted  to  charity  uses. 

The  first  missionaries  sent  out  in  1834  were  instructed  to 
model  the  churches  after  the  Lutheran  i^lan.  This  was  right, 
since  very  few  others  than  Lutherans  supported  the  society.  In 
the  foUowing  years  it  was  re]>eatedly  declared  that  the  symbolical 
books  of  the  Lutheran  church  were  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the 
seminary,  next  to  the  Scriptures.  The  ministerial  rescript  of  1842 
for  ordination  by  the  consistory  declared,  however,  the  Augsburg 
Confession  to  be  the  basis.  The  instructions  to  missions  in  1859 
and  the  revised  rules  of  1882  require  of  the  missions  that  their 
l)elief  and  teaching  shall  be  that  of  the  "  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Luther's  Catechism." 

The  society's  aim  is  to  make  its  stations  self-supporting  as 
soon  as  possible,  not  only  through  the  beneficence  of  the  converts, 
but  also  by  profitable  enterprises  of  the  native  Christians  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  stations.  Hence  when  the  society  locates  a 
station  it  secures  sufficient  ground  not  only  for  the  church  and 
Bchool  buildings  to  jtand  on,  but  also  for  the  dwellings  and  busi- 
of   the  future  converts  of    the   parish.     Church,  school, 
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dwelling  houses,  a  store,  a  mill,  etc.,  are  nestled  tc^ther  so  that 
the  believers  may  be  helpful  to  one  another  in  their  religions  and 
social  life.  Often  German  Lutheran  immigrants  are  a  great  help 
to  the  natives  in  their  agricultural,  mechanical  and  other  enterprises. 
In  1834  their  first  ambassadors  for  Christ  to  South  Africa 
were  commissioned.  Fields  in  East  India  and  Mauritius  were 
opened,  but  they  were  soon  given  up,  and  consequently  the 
African  beginnings  could  be  strengthened  and  enlarged.  It  is 
most  remarkable  with  what  patience  and  power  of  endurance, 
amid  the  saddest  experiences,  these  missionaries  pushed  their 
glorious  cause  among  the  benighted  Hottentots.  They  sowed 
bountifully  and  they  reaped  bountifully.  Their  receipts  and  con- 
versions both  increased,  especially  in  recent  years.  During  the 
first  thirty  years  only  1,218  heathen  were  won  to  Christ,  while  in 
the  year  1879  alone  1,264  were  baptized.  So  rich  have  been  the 
ingatherings  that  among  the  heathen  converts  six  Lutheran 
synods  have  been  organized  under  the  names  of  Cape  Colony, 
British  Kaffirland,  Orange  Free  State,  South  Transvaal,  North 
Transvaal  and  Natal.  Each  synod  has  a  superintendent  to  direct 
and  oversee  the  several  departments  of  work.  The  synods  convene 
once  a  year,  and  in  the  interval  each  is  represented  by  a  superin- 
tendent and  two  educated  officials. 

The  first  missionaries  the  society  sent  to  this  dark  part  of  the 
earth  were  Gebel,  Kraut,  Lange,  Radloff,  and  Wursas,  the  last 
living  (1890)  retired  in  Orange  Free  State  as  the  honored  head  of 
the  society.  All  the  missi(maries  are  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  society  has  a  strong  Lutheran 
stand^KDint;  yet  nevertheless  they  cooperate  in  a  brotherly  spirit 
with  all  evangelical  Christians. 

In  1882  the  Rhenish  station  in  Canton,  China,  was  received, 
which  the  Barmen  society  had  accepted  in  1872  from  the  "  China 
Central  Association."  which  is  auxiliary  now  to  the  Berlin  mission, 
and  had,  in  1883,  four  missionaries  and  24,000  marks  receipts.  In 
China  there  are  three  chief  stations  and  a  fair  numl)er  of  outposts. 
Or^an,  Berliner  Missionsberichie.  Director,  Dr.  Wangemann. 
InsixH'tors,  Kratzenstein  and  Wendland. 

S(K*it*ty  pt^ri(xlicals:  monthly  majj^azine,  Berlin  Missiona* 
herichte;  a  child's  pjq>er,  Hosiana;  and  a  general  mission  paper, 
Missionsfreund. 

The  Gossner  Lutheran  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
by  the  venerable  John  Evan^elista  Gossner,  who  was  born  at 
Hansen,  near  Augsburpj.  DecemlxT  14,  1773,  and  died  in  Berlin, 
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iiTch  3f>,  1858»     He  was  a  xiriest  in  the  Komau  Catholic  Churrh 

util  IblT,  hhJ  an  Evaugelical  Lutheran  pastor  at  the  Bethlehem 

rburch   in   Berlin  from  1829  tu  1846.     He   sepamted  from   the 

Berlin   Foreii^n   Missionary   Society,  because  he  claimed  it  waa 

i  ifjoptin^  the  English  niodeL     It8  rit^id  confessional  position,  highly 

educated  niidsiouaries  and  large  new  miicisioii  bouee  were  not 


PASTOR  JOBATIIfES  CV4IVG£LtSTA  GOfiSITEB, 
Bora  1773,    Dl6<l  1068. 

le  to  his  plain  and  economical  Bpirit  and  habits.  He  was 
le  conTiction  that  missionaries  shoukl,  Paul-like,  support 
llieaiselTes  by  industrial  work,  and,  with  this  in  view,  in  ten  year^ 
la«*ati*d  and  sent  forth  eitxhty  missionaries  to  Australia* 
I  and  Netherland  Indies,  North  America  (1843)  and  West 
^(1846,  four  men).  He  prayed  more  than  he  solicited  for 
r,  and  his  missionaries,  in  the  first  years^  entered  the  services 
oUier  Bocieties.  In  the  second  decade  he  sent  twenty -five 
l&barerB  to  the  Indian  Archipeland  thirty-three  to  the  Ganges  and 
to  the  Kols.  (St*e  Kok,  under  India*)  The  society  has  until  the 
njut  confined  all  its  efforts  to  East  India,  but  it  is  now  about 
iy  to  oiK*n  work  also  in  German  East  Africa, 
G^ssner  was  well  endowed  by  nature  and  grace  for  his  lifers 
He  WHS  strong  in  b^^dy  and  in  soul.  His  missionary  zeal 
\  AWftkened  in  him  while  a  Catholic  priest  by  Martin  Btx^s,  who, 
tliotigk  a  Ciithobc,  was  more  than  a  semi-evangelical  missionary. 
ImU>t  he  was  influenced  by  Spittler*  the  Pietist  circles,  and  the 
Moravian  Brethren. 

After   Goesner  withdrew   from   the   Berlin   Society  he   *'felt 
fectly  c^rtuin  that  he  was  not  wrong,  but  it  was  a  long  time 
Eiire  he  cnme  to  understand  that  the  society  was  not  wrong 
H*?  seems  to  have  given  up  in  despair,  when  eight  young 
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meu,  artisans,  ready  to  suppjrt  tbems«*lves  iu  the  missinu 
asked  liini  to  prrpiire  tlieiii   to  preach  the  goBix*!  to  the  heath*?! 
•This  comes  from  the  Lord,'^  he  8ai<l  t^  himself  ami  uudertoiik  ihe 
task.     After  six  months'  training',  these   young  men,   with    tl 
Scotchman,  Dr.  Laiigj  sailed  to  South  Australia,  and  new  piip^ 
arrived  to  take  their  places  for  instruction.    In  1839  he  Bent  < 
the  second  company  under  the  leadership  of  William  Starts 
Englishman,  who  S4*ttled  them  at  Haji[)ur  in  British  India.     Th^ 
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DodlCikbed  Scptemljef  l*K  Its^l 

le  Lutheran  church  rec4?i red  little  lienefit  of  Gosener%  early  W€ 
The  marvelously  prosiXToos  work  among  the  Kola  followe<l  fi 
the  men  sent  oat  in  1844, 

Before  his  death  Oossner  ofTereil  to  transfer  all  his  work 
i\n^  Eni^lish  Missionary  8*xMety  in  tf>rder  to  secure  itscontinuatic 
JJo  prompt  reply  was  received,  the  uatiunal  feeliui^  of  Clemuii 
In^carac  aroused  to  think  of  the  shame  this  would  bring  them,  i 
suddenly,  before  he  died,  without  waiting  for  a  reply  from  Eit^lai] 
he  transferretl  the  missiou  and  all  his  personal  property  to  a  Cut 
torium.    His  accounts  show  that,  during  twenty-one  years,  he 
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r-  others  300,000  marks,  which  he  spent,  on  his  mission, 

l>  I  marks  of  his  own  money.     His  jxTsonal  proj>erty  of 

ITili.iiU)  marks  he  left  to  be  invested  as  a  i>ermanent  fund.     During 
liis  life  he  B«mt  out  141  missionaries. 

Dr.  Grundemann  states  that  of  all  the  missions  he  had  seen 
during  his  tour  of  missionary  study  in  India,  none  is  more  hopeful 
and  h^ss  adequately  provided  for  tliao  Gossner's  Evangelical 
Lutherati  Mission  amonj^  the  Kols  in  Ciiota  Nagpore.  Caste,  so 
funnidable  an  ol)6tacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  elsewhere, 
'  -  -  no  particularly  great  hindrance  here*  and  hence  the  field  of 
/Is  is  rix>e  for  tlie  harvest.  Families,  relationship©  and  villat^^e 
jinilies  embrace  Christianity  en  miisse. 

The  Gossner  St)ciety  is  also  piamiing  to  open  a  new  miBsion 
in  Girnnnn  Eiist  Africa. 

After  Father  Gossner's  death  in  1858  an  inspector  took  his 
plice  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  mission  gradually  changed.  The 
oevOctfKiier  Mission  House  in  Friedenau,  near  Berlin,  a  picture 
of  wliich  is  before  the  reach ^r,  was  dediciited  Septemlier  16,  1891, 
Or^n,  '^Die  Bieue  auf  dem  Missiousfelde.''  Insxiector,  Prof. 
PUth^  of  Berlin  University. 

The  Hebm^innsbcbo  Evangelical  Lutherax  Mission  was 

looiidtfd  in  1841)  l)y  Pastor  Ludwig  Harms  in  the  small  Hanover 

nlloge  whose  name  it  bears.      Before  succeeding  his  father  as 

Ittstorin  Henuniinslairg  he  labored  in  sympathy  with  the  North 

^*  -^^mn  Society.      It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  missionary 

*y  the  emlKKliment  of  the  personality  of  its  founder,  and  is  a 

:  illastratiou  of  what  one  conseci'ated  Lutheran  pastor,  with 

initJi*<l  and  enthusiastic    coSperation   of    his  congregation. 

_'"i  of   humble  means,  can  do.     The  Missionary  Revieto  is 

f  u  sifjing  **  Pastor  Harms*  mission  work  has  been  the  wonder 

1  miration  of  the  Christian  workL"    At  home  the  two  large 

n  houses  Burrounded  by  4rK)  acres  of  land,  are  alive  with 

»uary  activity  ^ — teaching,  studying,  farming,  printing  and 

utnvnig.     Abroad  there  are  rich  harvests  gathered  and  to  gather. 

The  first  twelve  missionaries  and  eight  colonists  were  sent  out 

'4  to  the  Gallas  of  East  Africa  in  their  own  ship,  Candace, 

ni  of  the  mission  ships,  that  play  so  important  and  romantic 

f  in  the  history  of  missions.     Repulsed  there  they  went  to 

irthern  part  of  Natal  and  commenced  mission  w<jrk  among 

'  ■"  at  Hermannsburg,   their   future   headqwrters.     From 

Wf»rk  extended  to   Zulu  and  Basutoland.     In  the  Zulu 

mr  ot  1H79  the  mission  lost  thirteen  stations,  of   which  only 
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a  few  have  been  regained.  Every  four  years  additional  colonists 
were  sent  out  and  Pastor  Harms  delighted  to  call  his  "The 
Farmers'  Mission." 

At  the  death  of  Pastor  Harms  in  1865,  his  brother,  Rev. 
Theodor  Harms,  became  his  successor.  The  following  year  mis- 
sion work  was  commenced  among  the  Telugus  of  India.  The 
same  year  another  new  field  was  entered  at  the  call  of  German 
churches  near  Adelaide,  among  the  Papuas  of  South  Australia. 
After  eight  years  of  fruitless  work  it  had  to  be  given  up,  and  not 
until  1875  was  the  work  resumed  at  another  station  in  Central 


GEOBOE  LUDWIG  DETL.EP  THEODOB  HARMS, 

Piutor  at  HermaniubuTg  and  Founder  of  HermannsboiK  Miakm. 

Born  1806,  died  1866. 

Australia,  also  called  Heniiannsburg,  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Finke.  The  year  following  work  was  In^gun  in  New  Zealand.  In 
1880,  through  the  convertt^il  Nestorian,  Pera  Johannes,  a  helping 
hand  was  extended  to  Persia. 

Director  Thecxlor  Harms  died  in  the  year  1885,  and  his  son, 
Egmont  Harms,  became  director  of  the  missions,  and  in  1887 
Pastor  G.  Oepke  was  appointed  co-director.  They  adhere  to  their 
early  i)rinciple  not  to  collect  nor  to  gather  funds  through  organ- 
ized societies.  The  i)urity  of  Lutheran  doctrine  is  emphasized 
more  than  in  any  other  S(K*iety.  Their  motto  is  "  we  will  hold  the 
banner  of  the  Lutheran  confession  high.*'  *'No  union,  no  caste, 
no  heathen  schools,"  characterize  their  sjjirit  and  undertakings. 

The  Hcrmannshurger  ifissioushhitt  was  started  in  1854  and 
is  the  present  organ  of  tht»  scx'iety.  A  printing  establishment 
was  founded  in  185<>-7.  and  in  the  latter  year  the  mission  obtained 
its  charter.     It  was  to  remain  a  i)rivate  affair,  yet  to  be  under  the 
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c^tioa  of  the  Hanover  Consistory,  which  was  to  ordain  the  mis- 
:>narie8»  and  to  which  an  annual  report  was  to  be  made  and  the 
yht  of  inspection  was  conceded.  An  advisory  commiitee  of 
►elve  persons  was  constituted^  to  whom  the  property  of  the  mis- 
&n  was  transferred.  In  1860  a  new  mission  house  was  erected^ 
kd  Hermannsburg  became  a  model  to  many  other  efforts  in 
fhalf  of  the  heathen. 

Tliere  has  been  from  the  first  a  most  intense  Lutheran  spirit 

the  mission.     Harms  advised   that  all   the  ordinances  of  the 

itheran  church  should   be  introduced  in  the  mission  stations^ 

lid  that  the  liturgy  and  church  government,  as  well  as  the  creed» 

iiould  be  identical  with  the  home  church.     The  stations  were  to 

Bve  a  complete  orgawzation,  ecclesiastical  and  also  political.     In 

iem  respects  the  influence  of  the  founder  has  maintained  itself^ 

bough  changes  iu  the  practical  management  have  been  introduced* 

lie  colonist  feature   was  discontinued  in   1869   because  of  the 

Hction  between  the  missionaries  and  the  colonists.    At  first  only 

Harried  men  were  sent  out,  but  when  their  brides  arrived  the 

immunity  of  property  was  found  impractical  and  was  abandoned. 

AjBcension   Day,   May  26,  1892,  eight  students  of  the  Her* 

sburg  Mission  School  were  commissioned,  two  each  for  the 

kuana^  India,  Australia,  and  Zulu  mission  fields. 

The  Rhenish  ob  Babmkk  Foreign   Missionary  Society, — 

1799  a  small  missionary  association  was  formed  in  Elberfeld, 

ihich  x>ublished  a  paper  ^*  Nachrwhten  tmn  der  Ausbreitung  ties 

Beiches  Jesu^  insbesondere  tmter  deji  HeideM^^  (**  Reports  of  the 

u   of    the    Kingdom   of    Jesus,   Especially    among    the 

,  .  1 . ' )     Inspc*c tor  Blumhardt  of  the  Basel  Society  organized^ 

1815,  a  similar  association  in   Barmen*    After  a  missionary 
|i  'Ti  was  founded  in  1825,  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 

utd  in  1828,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Elberfeld,,  Barmen, 
ologne  and  Wesel  local  associations,  the  Ravensberg  and  others 
,  uyitiug.      It  was  confirmed   June   24,  1829,  by   Friedrich 
II,     These  local  societies,  of  which  there  are  forty-four 
,  have  characterisced  the  Rhenish  Society  in  its  work  at 
low  different  in  its  origin  and  methods  of  awakening 
kit^frafii  and   raising    funds  from   the    Hermannsburg    Society! 
the  origin  of  each  society  has  more  or  less  shaped  its 
itite  methfxls.     The  Rhenish  Society  partakes  of  the  spirit 
Bftsel  and  is  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  receiving  three-fourths 
ito  oonlributions  from  the   two   provinces  of  Rhineland  and 
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The  society  entered  the  western  part  of  Cape  Calon>\  Son 
Africa  in  1829;  Great  Namaqua  and  Damamland  in  1842;  Boi 
1834;  SiimHtra  1862;  Nias  1H65;  China  (Canton)  18I4>,  and  Gi 
man  New  Guinea  1887.  The  work  abroail  has  boen  6o  prosper 
that  the  redouroes  of  the  society  have  been  taxed  to  their  utmo^._ 
Bein^  deprived  of  a  large  coniniert^ial  revenue  from  their 
in  1881,  the  society  was  compelled  to  transfer  the  larger  parti 
China  territory  to  the  Basel  and  Berlin  societies*  Its  work  b 
eBiw^nnally  prc»si5erous  in  Sumatra,  reporting  in  1879,  1,300 
bnptisnm;  1880,  1,716;  and  1881,  1,217.  The  theological  semit 
ries  at  Depok,  near  Batavia  in  Borneo,  and  at  Silindon^,  forme 
at  Prau-Sorat,  in  Sumatra,  are  educating  a  native  ministry » 


Dr.  Fabri,  for  many  years  the  learned  and  efficient  if 
died  July  18,  1891,  which  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  society 

The  annual  report  of  108  pages  just  received,  brings  ch^ 
news  of  prt>gres8  at  home  and  in  the  heathen  fields.    Sij 
princii>al  and  1 18  sab-statioos  report  43,912  native  Christians,  i 
orrlaiiHtl  missiunaries,  of  whom  two  are  physicians,  four  deacom 
and  213  native  helpers,  of  whom  16  are  ordained  pastors.     Two  ( 
tlieir  mlHsionaries  in   New   Guine4i  were  murdered,  and  in 
ways,  as  from  cholera,  the  society^s  missions  suffered 
last  year.     Duriug  1891,  in  8outh  A/ric4&,  Sumatra.  \ 
and  (?hina  3,546  children  of  heathen  and  Mohammediin  imi^ntl 
and  1,878  of  Cbristiau  iNireiits  were  baptizi^d.     More  than  8,C 
of  theM*  wer»*  liaptizi^d  on  the  island  of  Sumatra* 

The  receipts  for  the  yt-ar  ending;  January  1^  1892,  were  422^79 
mark^;    re^^nilar  giftj^    282,«584    marks;    ooUections   of   aoxitiitry 
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pieties  .72,971;    for  special    objects    27,781    murkg^  aiid    from 
bequeetfi  20,31*t5  marka. 

It  mniulaiiis  at  Bnnnen  two  mission  houses  at  an  annual  cost 
'  47,049  inarkfl  and  educatt^e  the  children  of  the  missionaries  at 
itome  at  ii  yearly  expense  vf  47.251  marks.  Its  Emeritus,  Widow 
ad  Orphan  Pennanent  Fund  has  reached  227»119  marks*  The 
riety  has  sent  to  the  heathen  over  300  able  missioaaries*  Organ > 
Beriebie  der  Bhetnischen  ilissiojisgeselhchafi*  Inspectors, 
on  Rhoden  and  Dr.  Schreiber. 

The    Basel    Foreign   Missionary    Society  ig  a  German 

instiltition  and    was    the    outgrowth    of    previous    movements. 

father  Jaenicke,  alx^^ut  the  year  1800,  incited   by   the   German 

IChri^tian  Society  and  the  English  mission  work,  opened  a  mission 

school   in*  Berlin  with   seven  students.     Some  eighty   laborei-s, 

-    —    whom   were:     Rhenius,    Jfylandar,    the    two    Albrechts, 

.•n,    Pacall    and    Gutzlaff    entered    the    services  of    the 

iKetherlnnd  and  English   Soi'ieties.      Had  the  Lutheran  church 

the    means    to   send    these   forth    under    her    own    banner 

foreign    mission    statistics   tu*day    would    be   quite    differ- 

Iwiki,     The  seminary   prospered   until  J*enicke*s  death,  in   1827, 

'when  it  ceased  from  lack  of  leadership.     In  Switzerland  the  way 

I  Hifl  prepared  by  Laveter  and  Hess  in  Zorieh  and  Lutz  and  Haller 

ibi  Bern.      But  Gnndert  well  o1)serve8  that  the  first  and  most  vital 

nita  of  the  Basel  Society  were  to  be  stJUght  for  in  the  adjoining 

I  Lutheran  Kinirdutn  of  Wurtcmbcrg,in  Bcngel  and  the  piestistSi 

Ithe  universal  friends  of  missions*   Since  1780,  when  Aug.  Urlsjierger 

Ifoundecl  at  Basel  the  German  Christian  Society  **  to  collect  and 

limpart  information  far  and  near  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  God," 

'tht^ee  g<xily  people  had  a  rallying   center.     Aft-er  the  model  of 

I  Jsnicke's  Institute  in  Berlin^  Fr,  Spittler,  the  celebrated  founder 

^of  many  Christian  societies  and  institutions,  Fr.  Steiukopf,  the 

Rtor  of    the  German    Savoy    church  in  London,  one  of   the 

^ftmiidere  of  ihe  British  Bible   Society,  and  Chr.  6.  Blumhardt, 

opened  another   mission  school    in   Basel  with  seven  student^i, 

logust   20,   1816.     It    likewise   at   first    pre^mred    missionaries 

^imly  fiir  other  societies,  and  though  it  was  called  a  society,  il 

reounine^l  in  a  special  sense  a  missicm  school,  in  that  it  has  always 

had  more  equipped  candidates  for  the  foreign  field  than  means  to 

toommission  them. 

Lender  the  fii^st  inspector  the  Basel  mission  was  deeply  rooted 
tQth«^  German  pietistic  circles,  who  until  the  present  have  been 
its  maiii  sopporters,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  a  blessing 
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effnan  pietism.  The  inspectors  wi?re  mon  well  adapted] 
for  their  work  and  day:— Ch,  G.  Blumhardt,  an  iutelligent  piesiist, 
in  office  1816-1838;  W,  Hoffmann,  a  broad  man,  who  gave  the 
mission  high  standing  in  the  educated  world,  till  1849;  JoBenhans, 
a  bora  organizer,  till  1879j  O.  Schott,  tiU  1884,  and  Th,  Oehler, 
Kince  1884.  All  these  inspectors  had  previously  been  pastors  in 
l^l^       '   '  Hshed  Lutheran  church  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.j 


In 


trine  and  church  government  of  the  Basel  Mission,  thai 


lafliience  of  the  five  Wurtemberg  theologians,  who  filled  in  euc- 
€^e8sion  the  oflSee  of  inspector,  is  very  apparent. 

The  average  number  of  students  being  trained  in  the  mission 
fsonage  at  Basel  is  now  about  eighty,  and  these  have  been  admited 
chiefly  from  South  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  all  over  1,200 
young  men.  Of  these,  about  800  have,  in  obedience  to  the 
8iivioar*8  command,  gone  forth  as  gospel  messengers  amoi^  the 
heathen,  or  as  dianpora  pastors  among  the  German  emigrants  in 
Trans-Caucasia,  Rui^sia,  North  America,  Brazil  and  Australia. 

This  mission  school  in  Switzerland  has  done  a  glorious  service 
to  the  German  Lutheran  Diaspora  in  all  lands.  A  large  number 
trained  in  this  college,  esi^ecially  in  the  early  days,  when  the  Basel 
Mimioa  was  not  in  the  position  to  employ  its  own  graduates, 
entered  the  services  of  the  Dutch  and  English  societies.  Of 
lht*s<e  many  are  shining  stars  in  missionary  literature;  as  Haberliu, 
lienpolti  Gobat,  Weitbrecht,  Schon,  Kolle,  Krapf!,  Bedmann, 
PCauder,  and  others. 

The  first  and  most  imjsortant  work  done  in  all  the  mission 
fields  is  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  as  well 
among  the  Christian  congregations  gathered*     The  spiritual  care ^ 
of   the  mission  churches  is  kept  in  the  foreground,  and  native 
pastors  and  helpers  are  having  more  responsibility  placed  upon 
III'       '     the  government  of  their   churches.    A  common  liturgy j 
ai '  hism  and  common  rules  for  maintaining  church  discipline^ 

obtaiii  in  all  native  churches  of  the  society. 

In  school  work  prominence  is  given  to  vernacular  rather  thanJ 
an   European  education.      Christian  primary  schools,   boarding^ 
scfaooLa  for  Christian  boys  and  girls,  exist  in  almost  every  field. 
H'   *  '      Axon  is  afforded  in  the  sj^ecial  secondary  and  middle 

Ik  "-'  normal  schools   to  train  Christian   schoolmasters 

and  in  the  theological  seminaries    for    educating    pastors  and 
ealeehists,  which  ft  1  acted  in  all  the  fields  except  Cameroon, 

Two  medical  *  i  missionaries  (since  1885),  are  stationed 

on  the  Gold  Coast  and  at  Calicut,  India.    A  mission  press  and  a 
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book  and  tract  depository  are  well  established  in  Mangalore,  India. 
Lastly,  the  industrial  and  mercantile  establishments,  controlled 
by  the  General  Mission  Committee,  are  conducted  with  special 
funds  in  India  and  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  order  to  afford  an  honest 
living  to  the  converts;  check  idleness  and  begging,  and  to  foster 
the  virtues  of  industry  among  the  native  Christians.  Organ, 
Der  Heidetibote, 

The  Nobth  Gebman  ob  Bbemen  Missionaby  SoaETY  was 
formed  April  9, 1836,  by  the  union  of  local  associations  in  Meek- 
lenberg,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
which  elected  a  central  committee  with  place  of  meeting  in 
EEamburg.  Lutherans  and  Reformed  cooperated,  the  former, 
judging  from  the  associations,  being  largely  in  the  majority.  In 
1851,  the  committee  was  moved  to  Bremen,  when  many  of  the 
Lutherans  joined  the  Leipsic  and  Hermannsburg  Societies. 
One  of  the  first  things  the  society  did  the  year  after  organizing 
was  to  establish  at  Hamburg  a  school  to  educate  missionaries. 
At  present  no  school  is  maintained,  their  missionaries  being 
secured  from  Basel. 

Their  first  missionaries  were  sent  to  New  Zealand  and  South 
Stewarts  Island  in  1842.  The  following  year  Valett  arrived  in 
India,  who  was  joined  by  Groning  and  Heise  in  1846.  Their 
station  was  at  Rajahmundry  among  the  Telugus.  This  mission 
was  transferred  in  1848,  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  is  now 
well  cared  for  by  the  General  Council.  In  1844,  Wohlers,  Riemen- 
schneider,  Heine  and  Trost  were  sent  to  New  Zealand,  and  the 
third  field  was  oi)ened  by  Wolf,  Bultmann,  Flato  and  Graff  leaving 
Hamburg  in  March,  1847,  for  the  slave  coast  of  West  Africa, 
where  a  grand  work  was  done  by  translating  all  the  New  and  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Ewe  language  and  by  writing  Ewe 
books  for  the  schools. 

During  the  year  closing  in  1892,  the  society's  expenditures 
were  123.000  marks,  or  10,000  more  than  its  receipts.  The  large 
sum  of  33,000  marks  was  given  to  one  new  station  in  Togoland, 
21.500  marks  of  which  came  from  the  city  of  Bremen.  The  society 
has  in  the  foreign  field  now  only  seven  active  missionaries  (two 
having  died  last  year,  while  others  are  recuperating  in  Europe), 
six  deaconesses,  and  thirty-four  native  helpers.  The  stations 
report  903  African  Christians  and  170  in  preparation  for  baptism. 
The  coast  station,  Keta,  has  six  sub-stations  in  the  English 
possessions,  and  the  two  principal  stations,  Ho  and  Amedschovhe, 
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hfiVt  s«;  vt  u  siib-etHtions  in  the  Germnii  territory.     The  society  has 
juftit  o>uiplet«*d  at  AmedBchovhe  a  stately  Mission  House,  one  of 
the  beet  in  Africa,  which  is  becoming  very  famous  as  a  health-reeor 
mission  station  in  this  deadly  climate. 

In  1862  the  office  of  Inspector  was  created  and  F.  M.  Zahn 
was  elected  to  fill  it,  which  he  has  done  until  the  present  time. 
Organ:  Monaisblatt  der  Norddeulscheri  ^liSsionsgcsellschafL 

This  society  succeeded  a  few  years  ago  in  unitiuf<  the  different 
aocietieB  of  Germany,  Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands  and  France 
into  a  General  Missionarj^  Conference,  which  meets  every  three  or 
four  years  in  Bremen  to  consider  topics  of  general  interest.  Its 
decisions,  while  not  binding,  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  nniversal 
missions. 

The  Neubndettelsau  Lutheran  Missionabt  Society  has 
been  in  active  8er\4ce  since  1843.  Inspector  Deinzer  reported  at 
the  miasionary  convention  in  Nuremberg,  June  14,  1892,  that  the 
mission  at  Bethesda,  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  was  makini^ 
enconraging  progress,  while  at  Elim,  in  North  Australia,  the  work, 
with  twenty-five  scholars  in  the  school,  is  at  a  standstill,  owing  to 
a  misfortune  in  the  missionary's  family*  Cheering  reports  come 
horn  both  stations  in  New  Guinea.  The  health  of  the  mission- 
aries is  good,  and  the  school  in  Simbang,  one  and  a  half  hours 
aoalhwest  of  Finch  Haven,  is  flonrishing,  being  attended  by  the 
young  people  who  do  art  and  industrial  work  at  the  station  for  the 
good  of  the  mission  without  pay.  In  this  way  they  well  earn 
their  schixiling.  When  the  government  in  1890  inspected  the 
achoolSf  this  one  was  found  to  be  among  the  very  l>est,  and  its  sing- 
ing was  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  other  school  in  New 
Guinea.  The  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Missionary  Tremel,  of 
Tami,  reveals  the  fearful  dread  of  ghosts  existing  among  these 
heathen. 

When  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  of  New  Guinea  was  chosen  as 
a  new  mission  field,  Pastor  Flierl,  of  Australia,  was  commissioned 
blither  in  1885*  as  the  pioneer  missionary  explorer.  He  was  joined 
ixi  ISSTi  by  another  missionary,  and  together  they  located  the  first 
station  at  Simbang.  The  second  station  was  north  of  Oooktown, 
to  which  the  Immannel  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Australia  sent 
a  mLssionary,  although  it  remained  under  the  control  of  the  Neu- 
aiidettelsau  Society*  A  Christian  negro  became  his  assistant  and 
-tbir^  -'  it'    (  ^gLs  started  near  Cape  Bedford. 

E  ires  of  the  Society  in  1890  among  the  heathen,  were 

2Gu2D0  marks,  of  which  22,800  marks  went  to  New  Guinea.    At  the 
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anniversary  of  1891  five  missionaries  were  sent  out,  two  going  to 
Bethesda. 

The  Mission  Institute  at  Neuendettelsau  is  enjoying  prosperity. 
It  is  to  be  enlarged  by  new  buildings.  Organ:  Freimund  und 
Numberger  Missionshlatt. 

Thb  Schleswig-Holstein  OB  Bbecklum  Lutheban  Mission- 
*ABY  Society  is  largely  indirectly  the  fruit  of  Pastor  Klaus  EEarms' 
(d.  1855)  anti-rationalistic  preaching.  Before  the  organization  of 
the  society,  however,  many  able  missionaries  came  from  this 
country,  who  labored  in  other  societies:  Peter  Dame,  died  1766  in 
India;  Kiis  in  West  Africa,  and  Rasmus  Schmidt  closed  his 
ministry  among  the  Moravians  in  1845.  After  Supt.  Koopmann 
(d.  1871)  and  Konsistorialrat  Versmann  (d.  1873)  had  awakened 
a  live  missionary  zeal,  the  plan  came  to  Pastor  Jensen,  while 
thinking  of  the  "souk  without  Jesus,"  to  organize  their  own 
national  missionary  society.  His  talents,  spirit,  and  ability  to 
work  prove  that  he  was  the  man  for  the  occasion.  A  meeting  for 
consultation  was  held  Sept.  16, 1876,  and  on  April  10, 1877,  the 
new  Mission  House  at  Breeklum,  eight  miles  north  of  Husum,  was 
dedicated  with  twelve  students  in  attendance.  The  society  was 
organized  at  the  same  time. 

Their  first  four  missionaries  were  ordained  Nov.  24,  1881. 
Two  entered  the  service  of  the  Netherland  Lutheran  Mission  in 
Sumatra,  and  the  other  two  were  sent  to  Bastarland  to  found  a 
station  of  their  own.  Their  first  effort  to  locate  was  not  successful; 
they  then  settled  in  Korapat  and  Salur,  and  ox)ened  a  new  mission 
which  has  been  followed  with  the  keenest  interest  by  the  Lutheran 
world.  Organ,  Schlesmg-Holsteinisches  Missionsblatt.  Inspector: 
Pastor  Piensch. 

The  Gexebal  Evangelical-Protestant  Missionary  Society, 
Pastor  Buss  of  Glarus,  president,  was  founded  as  recent  as  1884. 
Its  annual  report  of  1891  acknowledges  receipts  to  the  amount  of 
43.000  marks,  which,  along  with  the  fact  that  200  auxiliary 
societies  with  18.000  members  have  been  formed,  prove  that  the 
movement  has  met  with  favor  and  that  it  has  a  promising  future. 
The  year  previous  reix)rted  only  139  auxiliaries  with  13,600 
meml)ers.  The  soc'ieiy  has  a  strong  constituency  in  Lutheran 
Schles^-i^-Holstein,  but  the  efifort  to  have  the  Province  to  give  as 
much  of  their  church  missionary  collections  to  this  society  as  is 
piven  to  the  Breeklum  Scwiety  proved  unsuccessful.  The  society 
seems  to  make  more  friends  among  the  cultured  and  the  pastors  of 
the  liberal  theology  than  among  the  Christian  common  people. 
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A  lively  intereBt  has  been  created  in  its  work  by  the  numerous 
missionary  services^  missionary  festivalsj  scientific  and  popular 
missionary  addresses  in  private  houses  and  in  halls,  and  by  the 
"Mission  hours"  and  the  reading  circles.  Many  auxiliary  societies 
print  missionary  tracts  and  leaflets  and  furnish  missionary  items 
and  articles  to  the  secular  press. 

This  is  the  only  German  society  that  is  at  work  in  Japan.  It 
has  also  work  in  China.  Its  first  missionaries  were  Pastors 
Spinner,  Schmiedel,  and  Munzinger.  The  first  two  located  in 
Tokio  and  the  third  one  was  to  take  work  among  the  colonists  in 
Shanghai.  Missionary  Spinner  baptized  his  first  class  of  twenty 
in  the  middle  of  June,  1889,  and  at  once  he  was  able  to  form 
another  class  for  instruction  preparatory  to  baptism.  In  Tokio^J 
ample  ground  was  purchased  near  the  university  for  a  church,  onl; 
twenty  minutes^  walk  from  the  parsonage.  The  main  aim  is 
develop  a  native  Japanese  miniBtry.  Dr.  Faber  labors  in  Shanghai ' 
where  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  translating  the  Bible.  In 
addition  to  the  two  congregations  in  Tokio,  which  also  shepherd 
the  German  colonists,  they  hope  to  start  a  Japanese  congregation 
in  Yokohama.    Organ,  Zeihchrift  fuer  Missimiskunde, 

The  Pilgrim  Mission  op  St,  Chbischona,  Switzerland,  wa 
fouuck*d  in  1848  by  Spittler,  for  whom  the  Basel  Mission  was  not  ^ 
simple  and  plain  enough.  At  oue  time  it  maintained  missions  in 
Abyssinia  and  among  the  Jews  and  Copts  of  Egypt.  It  had  also 
a  flourishing  school  in  Alexandria,  Egyi^t.  At  present  its  foreigi 
work  is  confined  to  the  Gallas  in  Schoa,  where  two  misisionaric 
«re  stationed  among  400  nominal  Christians  without  a  congrega- 
tional organization,  Schneller's  Syrian  Orphanage  in  Jerusalem 
was  also  assisted,  which  at  present  is  nut  only  self-sustaining  but 
is  also  active  in  doing  evangelistic  work.  Inspectors:  Dr.  C.  H. 
ppard  and  Th.  Haarbeck. 

East  Frieslakd  Missionary  Society  was  started  by  Past 
Fischer  in  1834.  A  century  before  this,  however,  the  East  Fries* 
land  Princes  cultivated  the  missionary  spirit  in  connection  with 
Halle.  It  assisted  various  general  societies  without  beconi Lug 
auxiliary  to  any  one  until  it  resolved  in  1877  to  give  the  first  place  to 
the  Gossuer  Society.  Its  annual  receipts  are  18,000  marks.  The 
iDore  rigid  Lutheran  x>arty  of  East  Friesland,  however,  organissed 
themselves  around  Pastor  Janssen»  who  founded,  in  I8B4,  o 
flchool  to  prepare  men  for  admission  to  the  Lutheran  Misaionaryj 
Institutions. 
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The  Jerusalem  Union  in  Berlin,  founded  by  Court-preacher 
Strauss  in  1852,  aims  according  to  its  statutes  of  1868  to  support, 
enlarge  and  multijJy  the  German  evangelical  institutions  and  en- 
terprises, which  have  been  started  in  the  Orient,  and  esjjecially  in 
the  territory  of  the  Evangelical  Bishopric  of  Jerusalem.  It  pro- 
poses to  aid,  by  contributions,  the  German  Evangelical  Church 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  be  active,  by  means  of  schools,  hospitals 
and  hospices,  in  the  "inner  and  the  outer  mission'^  among 
the  native  inhabitants  and  among  the  resident  Germans. 
All  regular  contributors  are  members  of  the  Union  and  its  mem- 
bers are  consequently  found  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  A 
committee  of  at  least  sixteen,  who  elect  their  own  successors,  is  its 
executive  board. 

The  Union  has  never  been  without  royal  support  and  favor. 
Frederick  William  IV.  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  develop  the 
German  religious  interests  in  the  holy  city,  and  one  of  the  fruits 
of  his  efforts  was  the  establishment  of  the  Evangelical  Bishopric. 
Emi)eror  William  I.  continued  the  aid  bestowed  by  his  brother, 
and  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  upon  his  visit  there  in  1869,  took 
special  intjerest  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  German  colony. 
For  many  years  the  Union  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
Empress  Augusta.  Royal  aid  is  continued  by  the  present  Em- 
peror of  Germany. 

The  main  support  comes  from  private  contributions.  Women's 
Societies  for  the  supply  of  clothing  and  like  aid  for  the  various 
institutions  in  the  Holy  Land  exist  in  many  cities  of  Germany,  as 
Berlin,  Potsdam,  Breslau,  Luebeck,  Dessau,  Gross  Reichen,  Ober- 
Roeblingen,  Kyritz,  Holstein,  and  Glauchau.  Help  is  also  received 
from  many  other  societies.  Average  annual  income,  not  including 
special  building  funds,  is  24,000  marks. 

The  Union  aids  the  small  Arabian  Protestant  Parish  in  Beth- 
lehem, for  which  a  beautiful  church  edifice  is  bi»ing  erected;  a 
mission  at  Beit-Djala,  half  an  hour  distant  from  Bethlehem;  and 
H  third  mission,  opened  in  1884  at  Hebron.  Its  chief  activity  is 
fontered  in  Jerusalem  where  it  heli:)s  to  piy  the  salaries  of  the 
two  pastors  of  the  German  church,  who  visit  quarterly  the  Ger- 
mans in  Haifa  and  Jafifa,  and  also  teach  the  parochial  school.  The 
otluT  Cliristian  enterx)ris<»s  in  Jerusalem  assisted  by  the  Union  are 
the  Syrian  Ori:)hanage,  Talitha  Kumi.  Dt^aconess'  Hospitals,  the 
Leper  Asylum  of  the  Moravians,  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  the 
contemplated  appointment  of  a  missionary  for  the  seamen  in  Port 
Said. 
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From  the  Germau  Emperor  and  Empress  the  Union  received 
a  gift  of  1,000  marks  last  year,  and  frtmi  a  friend  of  the  mission 
work  in  the  Holy  Land  5,000  marks.  These  gifts  helped  to  finish 
the  church  in  Bethlehem,  except  the  spire*  The  bell  is  purchased 
and  is  on  the  ground  and  all  are  laboring  now  enthusiastically 
to  complete  the  spire  so  that  the  merry  Christian  church  Ijell  may 
600U  be  heard  in  the  native  city  of  our  Holy  Kedeemer  and  among 
the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem. 

Tlie  monthly  organ  of  the  Union,  Neuesie  Nachrichten  aim 
dem  Morgenlandef  is  edited  by  Licentiate  Hoffmann  in  Fraueii- 
dorf,  near  Stettin. 

The  Berlin  Evangelical  Missionaby  Society  for  East 
Africa,  Count  Bernstorff  president,  was  organized  in  1885,  Its 
first  station  was  founded  at  Dar-es-Salaam  in  1887,  where  some  slave 
children  were  received  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  Its  organ, 
Beporis  to  the  East  African  Mission^  is  ably  edited.  Though 
joong,  this  Society  is  meeting  with  general  favor  and  astonishing 
sncc^sa.  The  treasurer's  report  shows  the  following  receipts:  For 
the  mission,  90,878  marks— 43,5r>5  marks  as  contributions  and  45,* 
840  marks  for  the  building  of  the  hospital  at  Dar-es-Salaam;  for 
the  care  of  the  sick,  28,571  marks,  of  which  19,620  marks  c^me 
from  fees;  and  for  the  htjspital  building,  including  18,350  marks  of 
1889, 71,fK)l  marks,  uf  which  the  Emperor  gave  20,000,  and  a  friend 
by  the  name  of  Krupp  10,000  marks.  Broad  and  liberal  plans  are 
laid  to  found  here  a  missionary  Gibralter  against  the  heathen  dark- 
uefis  of  the  Germau  East  African  possessions.  An  additional  404 
hektarB  of  land  have  bet^n  purchased  for  12,031  marks,  and  the 
lioepitfd  in  Zanzibar  will  be  moved  at  the  earliest  date  x>ofi8ible  to 
I>ar -eS'Salaam , 

The  society  has  occupied  a  second  station.  It  is  on  the  coast,  in 
the  healthy  country  of  Tonga.  Tlie  reports  from  Usambara  are  cheer- 
ing.  The  missionaries  recently  commissioned  arrived  safely  in  Malo 
njid  were  friendly  received  by  Prince  Sikinjassi  and  his  sons,  Tht* 
prince  sent  100  messengers  to  meet  the  missionaries  and  transport 
their  baggage.  Immediat-ely  work  was  commenced  in  building  a 
parsonage  and  a  church.  Soon  the  missionaries  were  visited  by 
«n  umbassador  from  the  heathen  court  of  the  adjacent  country  of 
the  Mossambas  with  the  request  that  missionaries  be  sent  also  in 
Ilia  |)eople.  What  an  honor  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  heathen 
prince  and  then  raise  his  subjects  from  an  unconditional  submission 
lo  fal^e  ideas  tn  a  similar  obedienc^^  t*>  Hie  truth  at^  it  is^  in  JesusL 
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There  are  in  the  active  service  of  the  Society  seven  missioii* 
aries,  or  ''brothers/'  preaching  and  five  deaconess  '^siBten^ 
teaching  and  ministering  to  the  sick  and  the  poor. 

The  Bavarian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Socxbtt  fob  East 
Apbica,  founded  in  1886,  is  one  of  the  later  organized  foreign 
missionary  agencies  of  Germany.  It  is  qaite  efficient,  though 
young.  Three  new  missionaries  have  just  been  sent  into  the  East 
African  field.  Missionary  Wenderlein  and  wife  live  at  the  oldest 
station  Jimba,  where  the  natives  have  built  a  church;  Hofmann 
and  Tremel  in  M'bungu;  and  Sauberlich  and  Niedmeier  atthenew 
station  Jkutha  on  the  river  Tiwa  among  the  Wakamba  people  in 
the  Province  of  Mtomo.  Through  this  station,  which  was  opened 
by  the  missionaries  giving  meat  to  the  famine  stricken  natives,  a 
strong  strategic  point  has  been  gained  for  a  large  territory.  Three 
students  at  Neuendettelsau  Seminary  are  preparing  for  this  partic- 
ular field.  Receipts  in  1891,  29,000  marks.  Pastor  Ittameier,  of 
Reichenschwaiid,  near  Hersbruck,  is  the  executive  officer  or  direc- 
tor.   Organ,  Nurnburgcr  MissionsblaU. 

The  Bavarian  Kingdom  raised  for  heathen  missions  97,364 
marks  in  1892,  or  5,000  marks  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  This 
WHS  done  through  the  General  Missionary  Society  of  the  kingdom. 
20.000  went  to  the  Central  Board;  38,000  to  the  Leipsic;  18,000  to 
the  East  Africa;  and  11,505  marks  to  the  Neuendettelsau  Society. 
The  increased  missionary  services,  festivals,  books  and  papers  have 
develoixxl  increastxl  interest  and  enlnrg(»d  giving. 

The  Women's  Sf>ciETY  for  the  Christian  Education  op 
Women  in  the  Orient  has  its  headquarters  in  Berlin.  The  fact 
that  there  are  so  few  general  women's  missionary  societies  in 
Germany  must  not  be  considered  as  proof  that  the  Lutheran 
Christian  womt»n  of  th(»  FathtTland  do  little  for  their  Master.  By 
a  reference  to  those  parts  of  this  volume,  treating  of  the  deaconess 
work  and  the  women's  auxiliary  s<K*ieties  of  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Society  and  other  missionary  orjxnnizations,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  German  women  nre  not  behind  their  sisters  in  any 
other  country  in  their  missionary  and  charitable  work  for  the 
Saviour.  Their  societies  are  more  auxiliary  and  less  general  than 
those  of  America. 

This  organization  of  women,  which,  wlu»n  four  years  old,  had 
thirty-tive  auxiliary  %o<'ieties,  does  not  reaeli  into  the  past  five  or 
ten  years,  but  a  half  a  century.  It  has  had  its  own  women's  mis- 
sirmary  periodical  for  a  (|uarter  of  a  ci^ntury.  and  in  its  early  days 
it  di<l  a  far  reaching  service  in  awakciiinur  missionary  interest  and 
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removing  missionary  prejudice,  especially  the  prejudice  against 
women  Bopporting  the  mission  cause  at  home  or  laboring  in  it 
abroad.  Its  first  female  missionaries  were  sent  to  Sikandra  in 
Northern  India*  Christian  schools  were  founded  at  Ghazapone 
and  Bhagnlpore  and  parentless  children  were  provided  for  in 
orphanages.  As  in  many  instances  the  larger  x>art  of  the  harvest 
of  this  early  Lutheran  sowing  was  reaped  by   the  Church   of 

t~      T     '     <1,  not  because  that  church  had  more  missionary  sseal,  but 
I  English  statesmanship  took  the  lead  while  the  German 

government  was  not  even  known  in  foreign  parts. 
The  society  also  pays  the  -salary  of  the  superintending^ 
deaconess  in  the  orphanage  Talitha  £nmi  at  Jerusalem* 
Thb  Women's  Missionaht  Society  fob  China  has  also  ita 
headqaarters  in  the  German  capital.  According  to  its  fortieth 
_  annual  report  of  1892  its  yearly  income  was  15,400  marks.  The 
total  indebtedness  of  the  society  is  4,552  marks.  All  its  efforts 
are  concentrated  in  Hong  Kong,  where  the  foundling  hospital 
**  Bethesda,'^  in  charge  of  four  deaconesses  and  Pastor  Hartmann 
as  director,  is  maintained.  At  present  eighty-four  Chinese  girls,. 
of  whom  five  are  confirmed,  and  twenty  grown  persons  are  receiving 
Christian  training  or  charity.  The  aim  is  to  train  Christian  wivea 
for  the  native  Christian  helpers  in  the  mission*  Twenty-nine 
Chinese  girls  have  graduated  from  the  institution  and  still  more 
have  married  before  completing  the  course  and  are  scattered  in 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  America. 

The  Mokavian  Foreign  Missionaby  Societi.— The  Unitas 
Pratrum,  or  the  Moravian  Church,  was  founded  in  1457  by  follow- 
era  of  John  Huss.  Amid  the  severest  persecutions  it  flourished 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  for  a  century  and  three-quartera,  when 
Ferdinand  II.  forcibly  suppressed  it  by  the  Bcjhemian  Anti- 
Reformation  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

In  1722  some  of  the  "  hidden  seed  '■  commenced  to  emigrate 

»m  Moravia  (not  Bohemia)  to  an  estate  of  Count  Zinzindorf  in 

the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and  there  founded  Herrnhut.  More  arrived 

from  the  same  country  and  s<x>n  it  became  a  flourishing  settlement. 

While  Count  Zinzindorf  was  at  Halle,  that   great  center  of 

modem  missions,  he  covenanted  with  a  friend  of  his  youth,  Fred. 

,'    *"     teville,  to  establish   missions  among  the  heathen  totally 

r    _         il  by  others.     Here,  while  with  Franke,  he  heard  regular 

reports  from  the  Danish-Halle  mission  among  the  Malabars  at 

T  '    T    ill  the  East  Indies.     He   became  interested  in  the 

s  Franke  was  about  to  send  out  by  way  of  Copenha5:,<?vv^ 
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the  great  coniinercial  center  of  those  days.  In  1731  he  visited 
Coi)enhageu  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  Christian  VI. 
where  he  heard  a  nej^ro  from  the  West  Indies,  named  Anthony, 
tell  of  the  sad  condition  of  his  people.  He  returned  to  Hermhut 
and  told  about  the  ne^ro  slaves  on  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  Two 
wide  awake  young  men,  John  Leonhaixl  Dober  and  Tobias 
Li»uix>ld,  were  move<l  to  say  ''stMid  me,  send  me/'  The  former  and 
David  Nitischmaiin  started  at  three  o\'lock  in  the  morning  of 
August  21,  1782,  and  arrived  via  CoixMihagen  in  St.  Thomas  on 
Deeeuilvr  13th.  Such  was  the  humble  start  of  a  movement  that 
sent  more  than  2,^100  missionaries  among  the  heathen  negroes, 
Hottentots,  Eskimix*s,  Greenlanders  and  American  Indians. 

The  intimate  ctmnection  of  the  origin  of  the  Moravian  mission 
work  with  the  early  beginnings  at  Halle  and  Cox)enhagen  among 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutherans,  the  fact  that  the 
Moravian  Church  has  the  same  confession  of  faith  as  the 
Lutherans,  namely,  the  glorious  Augustana,  and  also  the  fact  that 
the  society  has  its  headtpiarters  in  Germany  and  receives  about  as 
mu(*h  from  Germany  as  from  all  other  countries,  justify  us  in 
giving  the  scx'iety  a  short  noti<'e  among  German  Lutheran 
missionary  stx^ieties. 

Their  present  ti(»lds  with  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  their  first 
missionaries  are   as   follows:     West   Indies: — St.  Thomas,  1732; 
St.  John,  1754;   St.  Croix,  1754;   Antiqua,  175G;   Barbados,  1765; 
St.  Kitts,  1777;  Tobago,   17W-17l>9,  reiu^wed   1827;    Greenland, 
17.-J3;  North  American  Indians  since  1734;  Dutch  Guiana,  1735 
Stmth  Africa,  173*)- 17  44:   Labrador,  1771;   Moskito  Coast,  1848 
Australia,  lb50-lS*>r>;  Tibet,  1S*>3;  Lt^x^r  Mission,  Jerusalem,  1867 
and     Alaska,    1KS5.      Unsuccessful     attempts: — Lapland,     1734 
Al^'iers,  1740:  China.  1742:  Persia,  1747:  Caucasus,  1782;  Tobago, 
West  Indit-s,  ]1W\  D^'niernra,  South  America,  lc>35. 
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Since  the  Lutheran  practical  Christian  work  in  all  lands  has 
been  largely  modeled  after  that  of  Germany,  we  have  given  ample 
space  to  the  country  in  which  Lutheranism  took  its  origin  and 
where  it  has  had  its  most  perfect  development.  It  will  not  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  repeat  some  of  the  details  of  the  methods 
of  work  under  the  headings  of  other  countries.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Scandinavian,  Bussian  and  Austrian  territory,  where 
our  church  has  taken  a  strongly  Germanic  type  in  her  development. 

As  introductory  to  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  lands,  some 
timely  remarks  are  here  offered  on  the  Scandinavian  people  and 
their  relation  to  the  Protestant  world,  and  the  relation  of  some 
Evangelical  Denominations  to  them. 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Scandinavians, 
under  the  name  of  Northmen  or  Normans,  took  possession  of  the 
seas  and  became  famous  in  history  for  their  conquests  from  the 
ninth  to  the  eleventh  century.  Swedish  pirates  appeared  in 
Constantinople  as  early  as  1043.  The  Danes  invaded  England  in 
the  ninth  century  and  completed  the  conquest  of  it  about  1016,  in 
the  reign  of  Canute,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  his  time.  He  reigned  over  Denmark  and  England  and  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  his  dominions.  The  Norwegians  in  974 
colonized  Iceland,  in  912  made  conquest  of  Normandy  in  France, 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  Vinland  and  thus  became  the  first 
discoverers  of  America.  Up  to  this  time  they  were  the  greatest 
sailors  in  the  world's  history,  and  even  to-day  as  sailors  they  are 
excelled  by  none. 

The  Scandinavians  are  a  strongly  built  race,  medium  size, 
florid  complexion,  light  hair  and  blue  eyes;  passionate  but  self- 
controlled,  independent  and  liberty-lo\4ng;  audacious,  shrewd  and 
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calni;  neat  nndcleauly  in  their  ixn-soual  habits  and  home  life;  law* 
abiding,  conscientious  and  religious ;  industrious,  frugal,  progieamve 
and  self -helpful;  kind  and  polite,  gentle  and  hospitable,  intelligent 
and  thoroughly  honest;  and  ambitious  to  own  a  comfortable  home 
and  to  give  their  children  a  complete  education,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  Christian  and  orthodox  Lutheran.  Wherever  they 
go,  they  take  their  Bibles,  Catechisms,  Bible  Histories  and  Hymn 
Books  along  with  them  and  worship  the  God  of  their  Others.  K 
they  are  too  few  to  have  a  minister,  they  become  priests  unto 
themselves  by  singing  hymns  and  reading  xjrayers  and  sermons. 

The  nine  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  three  countries  are 
Lutherans,  with  only  about  five  thousand  Catholics.  So  were 
their  ancestors  for  350  years  back,  which,  \*-ithout  a  doubt,  largely 
accounts  for  their  high  type  of  nianluxKl  and  their  true  Christiaa 
character,  develoix^d  on  an  inferior  soil  and  amidst  a  severe  climate. 

The  ti'stiniony  of  disinterested  scholars,  as  to  the  character  of 
these  ]X'oplc,  mny  Im?  better  than  our  own  w<  »rds.  Paul  Du  Chailllu^ 
writing  from  the  standi>oint  of  no  denominatibn,  but  as  an  obser-^ 
vant  traveler  and  an  unbiased  author,  is  on  record  for  saying  in 
many  languages  to  the  civilized  world:  "In  Scandinavia,  the 
laws,  own  in  the  more  northern  provinces,  are  rigidly  enforced; 
dis(»nh'rly  conduct,  shouting  in  the  streets,  and  disturbances  at 
night,  fi*rhtiiig,  mutilation  of  trees,  violation  of  game  laws,  disobe- 
dience on  shiplH)ard,  disrespect  to  poliie,  and  many  other  offences, 
are  promptly  punished;  and,  alxne  all,  theft  of  any  article,  how- 
ever small,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  h«*Hvy  ix'ualty.  The  public 
peac(»  is  kept  by  a  very  few  p>lict»men,  for  they  are  a  law-abiding^ 
people,  and  ruffianism  and  rowdyism  are  unknown. 

'*The  peasantry  have  many  j)rimitive  ways,  and  some  of  them 
S4^em  rather  slux-kingto  people  accustomed  to  the  artificial  modes 
c»f  English  and  American  soi'iety.  But  statistics  show  no  more 
moral  a  penple  in  Kurnpt».  Even  the  peasant  women  are  very 
particular  in  their  deportment,  iind  no  dt*based  woman  would  be 
tolerated  in  any  liamlt-t  in  thiit  j>art  of  the  country. 

**Tln  y  are  prnliM]»ly  tht»  must  iii(le[H'iulent,  lumest  and  faithful 
of  the  Kiiropifiii  nationalities.  Om*  must  know  the  l>uuder  of 
Ni»rw;iy  as  I  do  to  ap^inM-iate  the  manliness  of  their  character. 
I'ntler  their  appan-ntly  rou;rli  «'xt»Tior  Ix-nt  as  noble  hearts  as  ever 
lived. 

''The  steadiness  and  j^chhI  })eliavi<n"  of  these  stunlysons  of  the 
sea  T  have  iit-ver  Sf«'n  ecjualled  in  any  <  it  her  country.  During  my 
sojourn  among  them  there  was  never  any  fighting  and  quarreling^ 
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the  leudsmaudaii  uuder  naval  ufficer  was  the  only  man  there 
enforce  law  ami  order.  At  all  the  tiahiJig  stations  everything  18 
Bate  AS  ou  shore;  the  doors  are  left  open,  chests  are  never  locked, 
id  no  one  would  think  of  stealing  fish  that  were  dying. 

Men  who  are  rieh    and    learned,  and  able    to  trace    their 

neaJoijy  for  centuries,  so  treat  their  de^jeudents  as  to  keep  up  a 

iost  friendly  feeling  btjftween  servants  and  masters.    Those  who 

?  BQ  poor  as  to  be  dependent  on  charity  generally  live  better  than 

many  of  the  property  owners  who  support  them;  and  nearly 

e-twelfth  of  the  whole  national  revenue  is  spent  for  their  com- 

Tt.     The  hpspitality.of  alt  classes  is  unnieasured,  and  there  is  no 

nntry  where  its  rites  are  held  more  sacred. 

**Next  to  agriculture,  milling  constitutes, the  most  important 

nch  of  national  industry,  and,  in  some  provinces^  is  the  princi- 

l  employment:  yet  strikes  have  been  but  rare,  and  there  are  no 

rrnts  of  intimidation,  no  arson,  no  carrying  of  anns,  no  murder, 

lying  in  ambush  and  beating  those  who  will  not  join  the  strike; 

armed  bands  parading  streets  and  districts  with  looks  of  anger 

and  hate;' 

Two  witnesses  of  disinterested  parties  may  be  better*  The 
'ond  one  is  easily  found.  He  is  Hon.  Mr.  Cox,  who  says  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavia  peninsula:  "They  are  an  honest 
people*  We  see  no  beggary,  no  poor-houses,  and  we  hear  of  very 
few  crimes  or  violence.  No  locks  are  needed  on  the  door.  Drunken- 
ness is  rare.  They  love  music  and  flowers,  and  are  devoted  to  their 
I  lurch  and  their  families.  I  have  had  full  opportunity  to  observe 
le  chanw*teristies  of  this  people  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
her;  and  never  lived  upon  tlie  earth  a  more  simple  hearted  and 
oVL»  people  than  these  fair-haired  descendants  of  the  old 
orthem  Vikings." 
After  rending  the  following  chapters  on  Denmark,  Norway 
nnd  Sweden,  intelligent,  unbiased  people  will  heartily  vote  for 
the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Biennial 
Omvention  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelital  Lutheran 
Clinrch  in  thi*  United  Htot^s  in  session  at  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Mny  20'2lK 
l!SV>L  They  were  presented  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Hamma,  D.D.,  the 
il«  hirati*  from  the  California  SyufKl,  after  his  return  from  an 
I  tour  through  Scandinavia,  and  they  consequently  tkve 
*4  .^;  .c-i.ius  from  what  he  heard  and  saw. 

We  diverge  a  little,  and  only  a  little,  from  the  scope  of  our 

IxNjk,  to  give  the  resolutions  in  full,  lnvause  they  bear  testimony 

the  Christian  life  of  thesi^  people  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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first  official  protest  from  any  General  Body  of  Lutherans  in 
America  against  this  unwise  and  unholy  proselytism. 

The  words  breathe  a  Christian  and  an  oecumenical  spirit,  and 
read  thus: 

Whereas,  The  practical  unity  of  all  Evangelical  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  is  of  supreme  importance,  and  is  professedly 
desired  and  sought  by  them  all;  and 

WdEBEAS,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  the  only 
countries  in  the  world  in  which  all  the  people  are  united  in  one 
Protestant  church,  of  one  faith  and  of  one  name,  the  established 
Lutheran  Church;  and 

Whebeas,  These  three  countries  are  known  to  possess  a 
Christian  civilization  unsurpassed  if  equalled  by  any  in  the  worlds 
and  whose  people  in  the  common  virtues  of  life,  and  in  the  practi- 
cal fruits  of  Christianity,  are  among  the  best  living  examples  to 
the  human  race,  and  who  are  the  last  and  only  nations  remaining 
undivided  by  sectarianism  to  exemplify  the  answered  prayer  of 
the  Saviour,  "That  they  may  all  be  one;"  and 

Whereas,  Certain  denominations  in  fellowship  with  us,  and 
who  profess  fraternal  regard  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  are  sending 
missionaries  to  these  Lutheran  peoples  under  the  name  of  Foreign 
Mission  work,  and  spending  scores  of  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  to  simply  transfer  these  Christians  from  one  Evangelical 
church  to  another,  while  hundreds  of  millions  of  heathen  are  still 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  saving  gospel  of  Christ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  work  can  bring  nothing  to  the  Church  of 
Gk)d  but  strife  and  division,  while  it  engenders  a  bitter  sectarian 
spirit,  distracting  households  and  setting  kindred  against  each 
other,  and  so  leaving  contention,  reproach  and  sorrow  where  before 
were  peace  and  unity;  therefore. 

Resolved,  1.  That  the  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  hereby  express  its  earnest 
disapproval  of  this  unfraternal  and  schismatic  course  pursued 
toward  one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  the  Christian  church. 

Resolved,  2.  Tliat  we  regard  this  conduct  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gosjpel,  and  as  strangely  out  of  harmony  with 
that  spirit  of  fraternal  love  and  union,  which  some  of  said  denom- 
inations are  foremost  in  professing  and  espousing,  thus  wounding 
the  body  of  Christ  "  and  giving  great  occasion  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Lord  to  blaspheme." 

Resolved^  3.  That  we  hereby  record  our  earnest  remonstrance 
tgainst  this  unfraternal  procedure  as  unworthy  of  those  who 
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engage  in  it,  and  that  while  we  are  powerless  to  prevent 
deliberate  and  organized  breach  of  Christian  comity,  we  neverthe* 
less  call  the  attention  of  the  Protestant  world  to  this  extraordinary 
oouLfse  witnessed  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  we  appeal  for  the  righteousness  of  this  our  c^use  to  that  high 
aense  of  honor,  justice,  courtesy  and  sincerity,  born  of  the  gospel 
which  we  all  alike  profess  and  at  the  tribunal  of  which  we  believe 
the  course  of  our  offending  brethren  cannot  stand  approved. 

Resolved,  4,  That  an  official  copy  of  this  declaration  be 
ineated  to  the  proper  authorities  respectively  of  the 
:  ist  Episcopal,  the  Congregational  and  the  Baptist  churchee. 

M.  W.  Hamma, 
J.  W.  Richard, 
W,  F.  Rentz. 
In  speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  General  Synod  in  support  of 
his  restitutions,  Dr.  Hamma  further  said: 

**  That  for  his  remarks  he  might  be  hanged  by  his  ecclesiastical 
neck  nntil  he  was  ecclesiastically  dead,  but  he  would  even  then 
hnve  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  still  had  one  neck  by 
which  to  transact  business.  He  had  traveled  through  lands  of 
almost  all  religions  and  he  had  learned  some  things  he  never  knew 
before.  He  didn't  want  to  be  charged  with  narrowness  against  the 
religious  bodies  mentioned  in  his  reBolutions.  He  loved  all  these 
brethren  in  so  far  as  they  were  lovable  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense. 
What  he  had  to  say  was  from  a  knowledge  of  sight, 

"  He  wanted  to  say  that  the  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  church 

in  Scandinavian  lands  was  an  educated  one,  as  highly  prepared  for 

'*i     work  as  any  one  can  Ije.     Every  pastor  is  nominat4?d  by  the 

"  -,  but  only  after  the  most  searching  examination,  and  no  one 

received  the  seal  of  the  King  unless  he  can  satisfactorily  pass  this 

ition.     There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  ministry  in  that  country. 

nan  must  come  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  character. 

\^lien  thus  appointed  the  minister  cannot  be  removed,  and  hence 

I       iident  to  preach  against  all  sins  without  any  reference 

»ers.     This  is  better  for  the  ministry;  it  is  also  Ijetter 

for  the  people,  for  then  they  will  get  the  pure  truth  of  the  gosijel, 

**No  people  are  more  devout  in  their  worship.     They  act  when 

in  churcb  as  if  in  the  presence  of  God*    The  people  themselves 

am  the  most  honest  he  ever  saw.    No  locks  are  on  their  doors,  for 

aon«  '(led.     The  traveler  in  that  country  is  absolutely  safe^ 

an  ar  [kis  valuables*    Are  these  the  people  that  need  to  be 

ronrerled?  the  doctor  asked.    He  stood  here,  not  in  enmity  to 
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these  churches  that  were  proselyting,  but  to  defend  his  own  church. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  should  present  our  friendly  and  kindly 
protest  against  this  sort  of  work." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  i)re8ent  when  these  resolutions  were 
first  read  and  then  discussed,  and  I  am  now  as  then  personally 
thankful  to  the  dear  D<x:tor  for  his  courageous  but  true  words.  It 
was  through  the  gracious  leadings  of  God  that  I  traveled  in  the 
same  countries  in  1881  and  experience<l  the  same  feelings  as  are 
here  expressed.  My  stay  of  several  months  among  these  peoples 
was  a  richer  lx?ne<liction  to  my  own  inner  Christian  life  than  that 
received  fi-om  any  other  country  through  years  of  travel.  It  did 
not  come  from  "a  great  meeting,"  but  from  the  spontaneous 
unconscious  Christian  influence  from  the  every  day  life  of  the 
people  of  all  classes.  After  traveling  through  all  Europe  the 
conviction  came  to  me  unsought,  that  the  Scandinavian  lands  are 
the  best  Christian  countries  in  the  world.  This  conviction  has 
not  changed  up  to  the  present  time. 

We  hear  much  al)out  reaching  the  working  classes  with  the 
gospel,  and  we  remember  of  reading  some  years  since  about 
Monday  lectures  in  a  central  attractive  auditorium  for  the  busy 
men  of  a  New  England  city,  but  in  Norway  we  saw  how  the 
Lutheran  Church  carries  the  preached  word  to  the  day  laborer  into 
the  factories  and  foundries.  While  in  Christiania  one  Monday,  a 
dear  ministerial  friend  invited  mt*  to  preach  for  him  at  the  notm 
hour  to  several  hundrtxl  workingnien  in  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment.  The  employers  gave  one  (juarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
time  and  the  employes  the  same,  so  that  evtTy  other  Monday 
noon  they  had  a  half-hour  religious  service  in  the  midst  of  their 
daily  toil.  The  rough,  movnble  pulpit  was  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  foundry,  the  lx»ll  rang,  all  gathered  promptly,  church  hymns 
were  sung,  the  wonl  read,  prayer  offered,  and  then  followed  an 
address  on  the  subject  a.<signed  us,  the  Lutheran  missi<mary  work 
among  the  Scandinavian  emigrants  in  America,  our  friend  acting 
as  interpreter.  It  seemed  fn-ople  <-ould  enjoy  neither  spiritual 
focnl  n<»r  their  dinner  In^tter  tlian  tliose  muscular  Northmen  did 
theirs  that  day.  Must  not  the  Church  go  to  these  classics  as  well 
as  to  ask  them  to  come  to  lierV  Is  there  not  a  less<in  here  for 
capital  and  labor  in  other  countries?  More  like  practical  Christian 
work  might  be  referred  U*  did  spact*  ix*rmit. 

Again,  would  not  these  men  and  this  money  accomplisli  more 
for  the  Master  and  our  holy  Protestantism,  if  exi>ended  in  Catholic 
or  h«*athi>n   countries?      We  feel  sure  they  would,  judging  fn>ni 
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li  our  eyP6  havfi  seen.  One  Sunday  evenin^^  I  visited  the 
[^thodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Copenhagen  and  found  a  dozen 
lid  H  half  present,  on  the  first  two  seats  uf  their  large  nndif-nre 
3m.  When  I  introduced  myself  as  an  English  Lutheran  niinis- 
&r  from  America,  they  were  indeed  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
the  strength  of  tlie  English  Lutherans.  The  same  eveniitg  I 
t*pc*d  into  four  Lutheran  churches  near  and  found  them  all 
vjwdt»d*  Dr,  Kalkar  surely  uttered  the  truth  l>efore  the  Evan- 
p'lical  Alliance  in  New  York  City,  when  he  said:  **  Methodism, 
spit©  its  elegant  church  in  Copenhagen^  built  with  American 
aoney,  has  no  adherents.  The  Baptists  have  lost  their  popularity,''* 
These  •countries  themselves  have  again  and  again  protested 
inst  these  efforts,  but  it  has  always  been  in  foreign  lan^ages 
ad  by  a  stata  church.  This,  however,  comes  as  supplementary 
>m  an  English  Ixxly,  a  free  church,  and  from  the  very  country 
which  this  destructive  work  originates  and  where  these  denom- 
jations  ask  Lutherans  to  fellowship  with  them  as  thtiir  Christian 
Protestant  brethren,  The  resolutions  therefore  are  significant. 
Fere  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  countries  speaking  the 
English  tongue,  we  believe  such  a  work  would  never  have  been 
ought  of.  The  Scotch  in  Scotland,  and  the  English  in  England 
!  no  better  than  the  Scandinavians  in  Scandinavia  and  the  Germans 
Germany;  yet  these  American  denominations  do  nut  think  of 
ending  like  foreign  missionaries  to  England  or  Scotland,  though 
in  those  countries  their  mission  boards  would  not  have  the  serious 
isadvantage  of  laboring  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  old  criticism 
iat  the  English  Protestants  have  not  that  high  regard  for  their 
jtesiant  brethren  in  other  languages  which  they  should  have,  is 
idently  not  without  foundation. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  course  of  her  history 
had  hard  struggles  to  maintain  herself  against  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Rationalism,  the  world,  the 
sh  and  the  devil.  These  are-still  her  ojicn  and  threatening  eno- 
liee^and  it  seems  tocj  sad  that,  in  these  latter  days,  in  this  mission- 
ry  age.  with  all  heathen  nations  welcoming  the  Gospel,  other 
jtestant  denominations,  who  owe  their  own  existence  to  the 
[lUtherons,  should  now  also  in  these  countries  join  the  Mormons 
rid  the  Catholics  and  break  our  strength  and  alienate  our  people. 
Though  Luther  is  dead,  Luther's  God  and  Luthers  faith  are  not 
ThoBe  resolutions,  we  btdieve.  express  the  honest  judgment 
ad  feeling  of  every  Lutheran  congregation,  conference,  and  synod 
Anu^rica;    yes,   in   thet   world.     For    while    writing    this,   the 
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Lutheran  Witness,  the  excellent  English  organ  of  the  large 
Synodical  Conference  with  more  than  400,000  communicant 
members,  comes  to  hand  bearing  date  Dec.  7,  1892,  with  the 
following  language:  "The  Methodists  appropriate  yearly  $70,000 
to  pt^rvert  Lutherans  in  Europe,  and  $5,000  to  convert  heathen  in 
Africa.  Verily,  the  Lutherans  must  l)e  in  a  bad  way  if  they  stand 
in  greater  need  of  conversion  than  do  the  heathen.  This  is  the 
climax  of  supercilious  impertinence.  So  say  the  53,000,000 
Lutherans  in  all  lands,  multitudes  who  are  not  Lutherans,  and 
many  of  the  most  pious  and  intelligent  members  of  these  very 
denominations. 

Yes,  it  seems  that  some  who  are  in  authority  in  tl^ese  denom- 
inations do  not  supix>rt  this  **  ix)licy"  and  think  that  America  is 
in  greater  need  of  those  appropriations  than  the  Lutheran 
countries.  Thus  Bishop  Hurst,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Methcxlist  Episcopal  church  held  in  Baltimore  in  1892,  is  reported 
to  have  said  in  respect  to  Norway,  that  *'  missions  there  should  be 
self-supporting,  inasmuch  as  they  (the  Methodist  missions)  are 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  the  people  of  Norway  are  Christians 
anyway,  and  not  as  much  heathen  as  many  Americans.'' 

The  ratio  of  Lntlierau  churches  to  the  adult  population  in 
IXMunark  is.  one  for  400;  Prussia,  one  for  435:  Hanover,  one  for 
370;  Wurteinlvri:,  one  for  337.  It  is,  I  hero  fore,  clear  that  such 
"missiiuiary  work"  is  certainly  not  neoilod  in  those  countries. 

The  latest  on  this  subject  is  just  at  hand  to  the  effect  that  the 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  churrh  in  Wnrtomlvri:  have  publishetl 
a  proti'St  against  the  insultiiiir  action  of  the  Mi-thixlisti^  in  classiu^^ 
the  Lutherans  amv^nkist  the  Chinese  antl  Kalirs  as  projvr  subject*i 
for  thtir  foreign  missiims.  and  also  ncaiust  their  Jt-sui tic  intrusion 
into  well  onhTinl  cont:reirati«ms.  The  " E\-anirelical  Alliance"  is 
aivusiil  of  civinir  countenance  to  the  contemptible  schemes  of 
t  h  t^»s«''  "mi  ssi  on  :i  i  i  os . ' ' 

Xi't  forctttini:  that  the  foreir^^nc  central  remarks  are 
applii ;;l\e  to  a'i'.  three  Sir*:u::n:iv::in  n;\:"onAMTus.  we  now  turn  to 
our  h\\  ^  •]  ••  i\i  ]*'*i :» :  i  :i nil  n  ■  -r!  *. •  s  rl  r> t . 

T'lt-  C  '.risii'ii^iiZih.:  ij»i;f  /.u/.'irn7Vi'rPi!?  of  Dt-*r7innrk.~ 
Thtv  ATI-  t\*o  i:i:rn >:::■.;:  ii^.:»purs  in  iv\  .esiasiiv^fti  history. 
WiilihroTii  vr;-*s  the  TiT>\  C'::r>:i;»yi  mission^iry  to  i.v.ui  on  its 
>hon^  alx-^nt  iho  vinr  7\>.>  A.  P.  Ans^-^r  >.V'-S»>\  •.  howt  ver. 
becAme  its  ai-K^stit .  Rut.  strancf  to  sav.  ;:  vrsis  ii.  t:;st.fi:it  In-land. 
that  the  Danish  viki:.;>  nrst  LiCxTii  the  tA'io>  aS..;::  ;i,t.  "White 
Cn^ss."  and  it  w.-^s  E:*4::ish  jiri'-st>  rind  :n^■r.k^*.  vV;...  •:*  tht  n-i^n  of 
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tVinute  (1019*1035),  finally  converted  the  Danes  and  organized 
the  Danish  church.  From  political  reasons  an  independent 
Danish  Archbishopric  was  erected  in  Lund  in  1104,  and  in  1105 
the  contest  between  the  nobility  and  the  hierarchy  commenced, 
which  rt^ached  its  climax  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  ended  iu 
I  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 

There  was  indeed  a  lon^^  and  hard  strugprle  to  introduce  the 

Lutheran  Reformation  into  Denmark.    Christian  II.,  nephew  of  the 

Elector  of   Saxony  and  brother*in*law  of   Emperor  Charles  V., 

favored  the  Reformation,  and  in  1521,  he  had  Carlstadt  come  to 

'  his  lissistaaee.     The  nobility  and  clergy  in  1523  gave  the  crown  to 

Frederick  I.  and  Christian  fled  to  Saxony,  where  he  was  completely 

I  won  to  the  Reformation  by  Luther;  and  his  wife,  the  Emperor*s 

eiBter,  was  also  converted.     It  was  he  who  had  the  first  Danish 

New  Testament  by  Hans  Michelson  printed  at  Leipsie.    But  in 

the   year  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  signed,  he  abjured  the 

Prot4?!6tant  faith  to  gain  the  Emperor's  favor.     Having  conquered 

I  Norway  the  following  year  he  bound  himself,  when  crowned,  to 

[suppc^rt  the  Catholic  party.    Compelled  to  suiTender  to  Frederick 

'L,  he  had  to  spend  twenty -seven  years  in  prison,  rej^enting  of  his 

apostacy  and  instructing  himself  in  the  Protestant  Danish  Bible. 

Christian  III.,  son  of  Frederick  I.,  enthusiastically  introduce<l 

fthe  Reformation  and  secured  Hans  Tausen,  a  disciple  of  Luther, 

as  a  settled  preacher  in  Copenhagen.    The  Odenae  Diet  of  1527* 

I  proclaimed  religious  toleration,  and  permitted  jjriests  to  marry  and 

lleave  their  cloisters.     The  Danish  Bible  appeared  in  1550.  the  new 

:!hial  appointments  were  ratified  by  the  King  and  Council  in 

'^lliDD,   the   first  liturgy  by  Palladius  (1555)  was  published   and 

Lutheranism  was  thus  universally  established  in  the  kiugdum. 

tie  men  who   labored  most  to  accomplish   this  were:    Frauds 

IliV'ormordsen   (d.   1551),  the   King,   Bishop   Sadolin    (d*  1559), 

|peter  Palladius  (d.  1560),  and  Hans  Tausen  (d.  1561). 

In  1557,  at  the  synod  of  Odense,  a  discipline  for  the  church 
Mike  that  of  Brunswick  and  Hamburg,  was  prepared  and  sent  to 
[Xnther  for  approval,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Bugen- 
iiagen  arrived,  crowned  the  King  and  completed  the  discipline, 
^which  served  as  a  model  also  for  Norway  and  Iceland.  The 
university  of  C-ojienhageu  was  also  reformed  by  Bugeuhagen  aft^r 
ilhr  model  of  Wittenberg.  The  hostile  bishops  were  deposed  in 
lloSO  hy  Christian  III.,  and  "the  Reformation  brought  new 
I'bciriiitiings  to  every  department  of  human  life." 
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The  constitution  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  remained 
the  same  for  three  centuries  after  the  diet  of  Copenha^n  in  1536. 
Here  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  is  called  "The  Church 
of  the  Country."  The  freer  constitution  of  June  5, 1849,  g^vee  the 
official  title  as  "The  Church  of  the  People." 

The  Danish  constitution  of  1849  says  "The  Danish  National 
Church"  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  as  such  it  is 
supported  by  the  state.  The  same  constitution,  however,  offers 
religious  liberty  to  others.  Not  by  force,  therefore,  but  by  choice, 
nearly  all  the  people  are  Lutherans.  In  Denmark,  there  are  only 
3,500  Baptists,  2,000  Roman  Catholics,  1,500  Reformed,  350 
Irvingites,  300  Methodists,  4,500  Jews,  and  2,500  Mormons. 
Total  separatists  14,650;  total  Lutherans  2,030,000. 

The  church  is  divided  into  1,000  parishes,  and  some  of  these 
have  two  or  more  pastors.  The  parishes  have  1,700  ministers  and 
1,900  churches,  which  form  seventy-two  deaneries  and  seven 
dioceses.  EhcIi  provost  or  dean  suijerintends  a  district,  the 
con«rro^ntioiis  of  which  he  must  visit  once  n  year.  All  the  pastors 
are  npixnnted  by  the  King,  but  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners  are 
takon  into  consideration.  Thirty  families  have  the  right, 
according  to  the  law  of  May  15,  18(>8,  to  call  a  pastor  themselves, 
if  they  pay  his  salary.  They  may  also  build  free  churches,  which 
are  considered  a  part  of  the  National  Lutheran  Church.  This 
privilege  is  often  used  now,  and  there  are  many  such  congregations 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  ministers  of  the 
jiarishes  have  parsonages  and  in  the  most  cases  a  good  farm.  The 
princi^xil  part  c>f  tlit^ir  income  they  receive  from  the  tenth,  which 
is  a  law  that  was  intHKluctnl  about  800  years  ago. 

The  ix)pulation  of  Euroi)ean  Lutlieran  countries,  notwith- 
standing wars  and  t'niigration,  constantly  increase.  Thus  Denmark 
in  1769  had  8:i8.0J;j  i>tMjpU\  in  IfSlO,  fil)out  1.000,000;  in  18:it, 
1,230.000;  in  1850, 1.422.000;  in  1«70,  1,780,000;  in  1880, 1,«39,000; 
and  in  1890,  2,172JXMJ.  In  the  last  seventy  years  the  poxmlation 
has  about  doubled,  although  the  last  ten  years  the  emigrants 
averaged  8,000  annually.  In  1S80  all  except  17.000  (in  1890, 
14,650)  belonged  to  the  Lutheran  State  Church,  so  that  there  are 
to-day,  substracting  120,000  for  the  colonies,  at  least  2,a30,000 
Lutherans  in  Denmark  proper.     They  have  nine  bishops,  1,907 
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imunIiv\i,  [M  pivwvts,  L6T7  parish  ministers  with  many  assistants. 
Vtl  iio  lunivo  l>aues  except  40,000;— 24,000  Swedes,  3,000 
\».i  \\vA;iJ*ii''»*  I  lAVX^ltormans,  and  iOOO  others.  Fifty-one  per  cent. 
■I  i!iv  iK»pulaiu*u  Ix^long  to  the  peasantry. 

llu'  tiuvhop  of  Soaland  is  the  primate  of  the  Danish  bishops. 
Uo  vv'u.M\rato«^  theuu  anoints  the  Kinp,  takes  precedence  in  rank 
t»ui  \ui^  iu»  juivile^es  beyond  the  others.  His  diocese  in  coarse  of 
uuii*  li^s  U'oii  iiioroased  by  uniting  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Islands, 
uul  \\w  l>iiiush  colonies.  He  serves  no  parish  of  his  o¥m,  but  is 
loviuiu^d  Iv^  prx^ach  in  the  whole  diocese  and  where  he  lives,  and  to 
\  4-.U  il\o  soluH^ls.  The  diocesan  synods  meet  once  a  year,  at  which 
luuo  ?iul\itvts  in  dt^i^uatic  and  practical  theolc^y  are  discussed. 

'V\w  Kiui^s  strove  for  unity  in  the  Church  by  keeping  out  of 
Wwix  v\^i\\\\\  every  thing  differing  from  the  Lutheran  faith  as  taught 
at  NV\lleiilvrg.  The  doctrinal  basis  of  the  church  was  settled  in 
UVSiJ  when  the  syniK^ls  adopted  were  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism, 
the  imtiltertHl  Augsburii  Confession,  and  the  three  (ecumenical 
oiee^ls.  *'Xo  attempt  has  been  made  to  change  these,  and  the 
pix^siMil  fnuilamental  law  of  1S49,  which  designates  the  National 
rhiiivh  as  Evangelical  Lutheran,  has  only  assumed  its  historical 

T\\o  King,  by  the  new  law  of  1S»>»3,  must  belong  to  the 
l.ulhfMan  I'hurL-b,  and  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
jhi,*\ii;h  the  bishot>s.  Each  bishop  li:is  under  him  several  provosts 
who  .•injHTinteml  a  district  by  aunurd  visits  to  each  parish.  The 
pi\»\*teits  are  electiHl  by  the  pastors  of  the  district  and  confirmed 
l»\   I  lie  bishop. 

\\\  late  years  Denmark  has  been  asritated  by  different 
«svh*si:istical  parties,  all  lirmly  adheriiii:  to  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  hiis  had  some  remarkable  men,  a  ft-w  of  whom  may  l>e  named. 
Paslor  Ciruiultvig  (d.  l!*7il »  wrote  ab»ut  l.-VX^  hymns.  He 
\v:is  inspirt\l  with  equal  r::T!:usi:ism  f^r  the  old  Lutheranism  of 
his  fathers  and  for  jviiriotio  Da'^ism.  wh:\-  he  lameriUHl  the  decay 
of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  S"»ren  Kit  rkvdanl  «  d.  1S55»,  as 
a  voluminous  Christian  writer.  'Vrirri'STly  y-.v^d  for  a  livinc 
subjective  piety  and  unwearit-^i'.y  ir.:i::itAii;T.\i  an  i::io.  mpromisim: 
.struggle  against  the  odScird  Christi.*\n::y  «^f  li.e  s* vuiarizftxi  clergy.'* 
Uishop  Martens^-n.  by  his  thevui>4:ical  wr::ir.js  which  Lave  l>etn 
translatctl  in  many  languaces,  has  t-xiritHi  an  extensive  induence 
in  other  than  V.isnritivr  country.  H  A.  Br*  rs'^n.  R  S  Ingou.ann. 
and  .1.  r.  M vaster  wore  als<^  nv.>Ux;  :.v'ji:i  wriv.-rs 
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EDUCATION. 


Says  oue,  "Denmark  is  Bmall  in  extent,  but  great  in  it« 
iiitelkH?tiial  aspirations.'*  Its  history  and  present  statistics 
uphstantiate  this,  Ita  3,000  parish  schools  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  country,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  models. 
There  are  also  twenty4wo  gymuaBiums,  six  normal  colleges  to 
tniin  public  school  teachers,  iniuiy  academies,  one  university  with 
fifty-one  professors  1,21X)  students  and  240,000  volumes  in  its 
library,  an  academy  of  agrietdturo  with  sixteen  professors,  an  art 
academy  with  ten  professorSi  a  famous  surgical  academy  and  a 
polytcH^hnic  institute. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  all  children  between  the  ages  of 
**even  and  fourteen  years  are  comi^Ued  to  attend  schooL  Gratuitous 
txlucation  is  given  to  children  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  it. 

The  school  law  of  the  Scandinavian  states  says:  "It  shall  l>e 
the  aim  of  the  common  schools  to  second  family  education  by 
imbuing  the  young  with  true  Christian  principles;*'  and  "all 
common  schools  shall  maintain  a  Christian  character,  and  religious 
inslniclion  shall  be  considered  of  primary  importance/'  In  these 
landa  the  Bchoola  give  about  one  hour  each  day  to  instruction  in 
roormlB  and  religion.  Is  it  not  a  common-sense  as  well  as  a 
8t'riptnral  idea?    **  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined." 

Thtj  profesetonal  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  teachers 
rasors  in  Denmark,  as  in  all  German  and  Scandinavian 
.  _:i  I  -?.  must  Ix^  graduated  from  a  university  in  order  to  enter 
their  respective  spheres  in  life.  This  maintains  a  high  standard 
and  is  a  bUns^ing  to  the  nation  that  is  little  appreciated  by 
coQiilriea  where  a  different  state  of  things  exist.  Celebrated 
atttbom,  educators,  dcientists,  philosophers,  mathematicianis, 
aairoiiofi  .  sculptors,  physicians,  philologists  and  theolo- 

gimis  fan  ii\  in  this  little  Kingdom,    Hans  Andersen, 

the  ehildren^fl  story  teller;  Niebnhr,  the  traveler;  Bnm,  the 
gecgmpher;  Kalkar,  the  missionary  author;  Martenseu,  the 
thf*^  Jn^ltan,  ar**  familiar  names,  not  only  to  the  Danes,  but  to  thi? 

Z4«il  world. 
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KAISERSWERTH  DEACONESS  WORK. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  efiForts  of  members  of  the  Boyal 
family,   the    Princess    Louise  and  the  widow  Queen,   CSaroUna 
Amalia,  that  the  deaconess  work  was  begun.    As  in  other  lands 
so  here,  a  lady  was  sent  to  Kaiserswerth  in  order  to  qualify  her^lf 
for  this  blessed  service.    Uix)n  her  return  in  the  spring  of  1863^ 
after  being  consecrated  by  Pastor  FHedner,  a  humble  beginnings 
was  made.    The  institution  was  opened  May  26, 1863,  with  three- 
sisters  and  five  or  six  sick  persons.    The  beginning  was  very  small 
there  being  room  for  only  ten  patients.    Two  years  later,  in  1865,. 
the  small  rented  appointments  were  exchanged  for  a  better  locality,, 
which  they  purchased.    The  w^ork  could  now  be  enlarged.    A 
school  was  opened  for  small  girls.    Some  attention  was  paid  to 
female  criminals,  who  had  served  their  time  in  prison.    In  the 
course  of  time  the  need  was  felt  to  do  something  by  way  of 
establishing  a  home  for  servant  girls.    An  old  house  with  yard  and 
garden  was  consequently  bought  for  this  purpose,  and  on  that  same 
day  a  sum  of  money  was  received  from  a  friend,  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  proix^rty. 

The  work  continued  to  enlarge  and  before  many  years  passed 
by  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  still  more  room.  On  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  had  been  bought  some  years  before,  a  new  building 
was  erected.  The  corner-stone  of  this  new  edifice  was  laid  by  the 
King  himself,  Oct.  11,  1873,  and  Bishop  Martensen  delivered  the 
address  and  offered  prayer.  It  was  large  enough  for  the  deaconess 
mother  house,  the  hosj^ital  and  the  church.  On  New  Year's  Eve, 
1876,  the  bell  rang  for  services  and  the  formal  dedication  took  place. 
Again  Bishop  Martensen  officiated  and  delivered  the  dedicatory 
sermon. 

The  work  was  enlarged  constantly.  The  number  of  sisters 
increased  and  other  and  new  stations  were  tiiken  up.  In  1884  a 
parsonage  was  built.  The  following  two  years  a  home  was 
established  for  old  people  and  another  for  young  girls,  who  have 
just  been  confirmed  and  who  desire  to  receive  preparatory  training 
for  housework  in  gcxxl  families.  Also  a  home  in  which  over- 
worked sisters  might  find  rest.  With  the  assistance  of  friends,  a 
cosy  house  was  built  a  distance  away  from  the  city  on  the  sea 
shore,  where  aged  sisters  and  such  as  are  over  worked  and  in  feeble 
health   might  find  a   quiet  and  comfortable  place   to  rest   and 
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reeoperaU;  from  their  labors.  There  are  in  all  connected  with  the 
mother  houfie  180  sisters,  who  minister  to  11,000  sick  yearly. 

In  Cofienhagen  there  are  one  hospital,  a  place  of  re^t  for 
fe«ble  sisters,  two  houses  for  such  who  have  a  lingering  sickness, 
a  home  where  soup  and  food  are  supplied  for  the  hungry,  a  school 
tor  small  children,  a  home  for  the  care  of  infants  and  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  sen^ant  girls. 

There  are  sixty-nine  out  stations,  eighteen  hospitals,  six  houses 
for  the  i)rx>r  and  people  of  chronic  diseases,  five  orphan  and  training 
seh^Xils, — two  for  the  care  of  infants,  one  home  for  the  convalescent, 
a  home  where  young  men  may  find  lodging,  and  a  place  of  rescue 
for  young  women.  Twenty-seven  congregations  employ  deaconess 
sisters.  The  receipts  for  1890  were  116,667  marks,  and  the 
expenditures  109,431  marks. 

HrjspiTALS. — The  Lutheran  Church  has  also  been  active  and 
faithful  in  ministering  to  the  suffering  and  the  unfortunate  in  this 
country.  The  hospitals  are  large,  numerous  and  well  managed. 
Frederick's  hospital  accommodates  600  patients,  the  Communal 
hospital  850,  and  the  Barton  hospital  508.  Besides  these  there  are 
the  general  hospital,  the  garrison  hospital,  a  children's  hospital,  a 
maternity  hospital,  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  Abel  Katharine's 
Institute  for  poor  women,  orphan  homes,  a  blind  asylum,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  institute,  and  an  asylum  for  imbeciles. 


INNER  MISSIONS. 


The  Home  or  Ixkeb  Missioxaby  Society,  the  chief  spirit  of 
which  is  Vilhelm  Beck,  lias  already  done  a  marvelous  work  in  devel- 
oping a  purer  and  a  deeper  sijiritual  life  in  the  entire  Kingdom^ 
and  the  bright  outlook  for  its  future  awakens  in  the  heart  of  every 
Danish  Lutheran,  and,  in  fact,  Lutherans  everywhere,  profound 
thanksgiving  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow.  The  society 
has  up  to  the  i>resent  erected,  through  the  voluntary  giving,  not 
(»f  th(*ir  abundance  but  of  their  poverty,  130  mission  meeting 
houses.  In  them  100  lay  missionaries  lalx)r,  to  whom  the  society 
jMiys  small  sjilaries.  It  has  also  under  its  fostering  Christian  care 
alK)ut  300  Youn^  People's  S<x'ieties  like  our  Young  People's  Luther 
Alliances.  Its  Christian  periodicals  enjoy  a  circulation  of  over 
4().0(X)  copies.    The  Home  Missionary  Magazine  of  the  Lutheran. 
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State  Church  has  been  published  for  more  than  thirty-five  years 
and  every  week  about  20,000  copies  are  distributed. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Church  is  a  State  Church,  but  it  is  not 
dead  as  some  State  Churches  are.  A  strong  Christian  movement 
has  been  alive  within  her  for  the  last  seventy  years,  and  it  is 
constantly  growing  in  importance.  The  disciples  of  Grundtvig 
have  built  many  churches  and  still  more  schools  for  adult  persons, 
which  have  elevated  the  peasants  and  filled  them  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  practical  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Their  Home  Missions  are  burdened  also  by  the  division  of 
large  parishes  and  by  the  city  work.  The  clergy  of  Copenhagen 
recently  handed  in  a  petition  to  the  government,  signed  by  thirty- 
one  pastors  and  a  number  of  laymen,  requesting  a  division  of 
parishes  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  ministers,  so  that  each 
parish  would  have  two  pastors  and  that  none  might  have  more 
than  10,000  souls. 

The  Societt  fob  Inneb  Missions  is  Copenhagen  has  in 
charge  one  of  the  most  efficient  city  missions  of  Europe.  Its  sole 
aim  is  to  build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the  scriptural  means 
of  preaching  the  Word,  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments,  and 
doing  the  works  of  Christian  love.  It  is  active  and  zealous,  but 
at  the  same  time  churchly  and  confessional.  It  owns  two  central 
and  commodious  buildings,  the  one  is  for  preaching  the  Word  and 
the  other  for  works  of  mercy.  These  are  known  as  the  Mission 
House  and  the  Magdalene  Home.  No  less  than  twelve  branches 
of  the  society  are  organized  and  at  work.  A  weekly  periodical 
spreads  information  about  the  society's  work  and  the  cause  of 
Inner  Missions  in  general.  This  Home  Missionary  Society  con- 
trols a  large  book  store,  which  is  in  the  fullest  sense  its  own.  It 
maintains  nineteen  Sunday  schools  to  lead  the  young  and  the  old 
to  the  Saviour.  Children's  services  are  also  conducted  in  the 
Mission  Home. 

Tlie  })ranch  Christian  Society  for  Young  Men  meets  once 
each  week  for  Bible  study,  and  a  week  evening  is  given  to  develop- 
ing their  musical  talent,  while  Sunday  evening  their  gathering  is 
for  spiritual  edification.  It  also  gives  educational  and  gymnastic 
courw^s  of  study  and  exercise.  The  "Union  Cadets"  for  the 
youth  of  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  "The  Society  of 
Christian  Brothers,"  composed  mostly  of  married  men,  are  other 
branches.  The  latter  meets  on  week  evenings  for  devotions  and 
does  charity  on  Sundays  in  hospitals  and  in  the  highways. 
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The  City  Mission  gathers  the  factory  girls  and  'servants  in 
families  each  Wednesday  evening  for  social  enjoyment,  and  "  sew- 
ing evenings "  are  held  for  the  poor.  The  Queen  and  Christian 
sisters  of  the  aristocracy  furnish  flowers  for  a  Flower  Mission.  Its 
"  Mid-night  Mission  "  labors  in  the  same  line  as  the  Magdalene 
Homes.  Beside,  faithful  and  regular  work  is  done  among  the 
cafes,  saloons,  inns,  and  on  the  ships. 

This  city  mission  distributes  annually  over  100,000  tracts  and 
3,000  copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  Its  yearly  receipts  are  22,168 
crowns,  not  including  the  income  of  the  Magdalene  Home. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Bible  Society  was  organized  in  its 
present  form  as  early  as  1814  and  has  a  number  of  auxiliaries.  Up 
to  1889  it  had  circulated  404,788  copies  of  the  Word  of  God.  Its 
present  distribution  amounts  to  more  than  10,000  copies  annually. 

Tract  Societies  also  exist.  In  1801  a  Bible,  tract  and 
missionary  society  was  formed  under  the  name  of  "  Society  for 
the  Spread  of  the  Gospel  and  True  Christianity,"  with  members 
in  Denmark  and  Norway.  It  published  a  small  book  in  the 
language  of  the  Greenlanders,  and  dissolved  in  1821  after  doing 
good  service  in  connection  with  the  British  Bible  Society  and  The 
Netherlands  Missionary  Society  in  circulating  Christian  literature. 
The  publication  of  an  evangelical  magazine  was  commenced  when 
the  society  organized.  Other  like  efforts  are  active  in  Denmark 
to-day,  for  circulating  religious  literature. 

The  ninety-three  Lutheran  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions do  a  work  by  young  men  and  for  young  men,  and  while  they 
have  the  same  methods  in  many  particulars  as  like  associations  in 
America,  yet  they  breathe  the  spirit  and  faith  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  branch  of  the  Protestant  Church.  They  have  devotional 
and  awakening  services,  Bible  classes,  reading  rooms,  libraries, 
^]^ymnasiums,  and  other  things  to  entertain,  protect,  rescue  and 
e<lucate  young  men. 

The  Sunday  Schools  of  Denmark,  after  the  English  plan  of 
organization  into  classes,  rejK^rted  in  1886  the  goodly  number  of 
4,000  teachers  and  45,000  scholars.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  Continental  countries  the  ** children's  services"  express  the 
Lutheran  spirit  of  worship  for  the  children  better  than  the 
English  average  Sunday  School.  They  are  a  better  supplement 
to  the  religious  parochial  school  work  of  the  week,  more  appropriate 
for  Sunday  and  prepare  the  children  better  to  become  regular 
attendants  at  worship  in  the  Lord's  House. 
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Other  special  inner  mission  efforts  are  constantly  made  ia 
behalf  of  different  classes  with  increasing  success.  A  few  examples 
may  be  of  interest: 

The  national  army  of  any  country  should  receive  the  most 
faithful  attention  from  the  National  Church.  The  peculiar 
dangers  to  which  soldiers  are  ex],K>sed,  as  well  as  patriotism,  should 
move  the  Church  to  do  this.  Thus  in  Copenhagen  a  military 
mission  has  been  established.  It  is  known  as  the  *^  Yard  Mission.'' 
Its  work  is  enlarging  and  the  sen-ices  are  attended  with  interest 
by  both  soldiers  and  officers. 

A  \*igorous  temperance  movement  is  making  progress  within 
the  Lutheran  state  churches  of  Copenhagen,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  entire  kingdom.  The  Scandinavians  are  known  as  the 
most  temi^erate  nationalities  of  Euro^^e.  Among  all  the  foreigners 
landing  in  America  none  fall  in  with  the  American  temperance 
and  prohibition  lines  of  work  more  heartily  and  more  universally 
than  the  Northmen.  This  is  owing,  of  course,  to  their  previous 
training  in  their  fatherland. 

" The  Danish  Society  for  tlie  01>servance  of  the  Lord's  Day  " 
has  aj^itated  and  educated  until  its  influence  is  now  felt.  A  law 
was  j)as.sed  by  the  government  in  1891  to  close  the  business  houses 
and  prohibit  lalK)r  on  Sundays,  which  has  made  it  i)06sible  for 
4().U00  servants  and  60,000  lal)orers  to  rest  and  worship  the  Holy 
Sabbath. 

Anionic  other  inner  missicm  or^aniziitions  are:  Societies  for 
released  (Mmvirts,  societies  for  i>rison  work,  societies  for  infant 
schools,  societies  to  develop  church  music,  and  societies  for  taking 
care  of  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  ami  other  classes  of 
unfortunates. 

CHURCH   EXTENSION. 


There  has  Ihvu  a  revival  in  church  building  also  in  the  Danish 
^*?pital.  Several  years  since  it  was  stated  that  within  twelve  years 
five  Lutheran  churches  were  ertM'tt^l  in  CS^HMiha^en:  St.  Stephen's, 
seatinu  ii<JO:  St.  Jacob's,  seating  HOO:  St.  Paul's,  seat ini^  1,000;  St. 
Matthew's,  seating  .-i.'H);  and  Frederick's  Church,  seating  1,300.  In 
:\11  these  churches  there  is.  acconlin^  to  EuroiK»an  ciLstom.  also 
standing  room  f(ir  large  numl)ers.  Recently  the  following  largi* 
chunhes  have  lK»en  added  to  the  alxne:  "The  Marble  Church," 
"St.  John's  Church."  "Bethlehem  Church,"  "Church  of  the  Holv 
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Cross,''  "Nazareth  Church,"  and  "Jesus'  Church."  During  five 
years  three  Lutheran  mission  houses  were  also  erected.  The 
Cultus  Minister  has  requested  parliament  to  build  four  more 
churches  in  this  commercial,  literary  and  religious  centre. 

The  Church  in  Denmark  has  many  old  and  fine  churches  and 
cathedrals.  Among  the  most  noted  are  Ribe,  Viborg,  and  Koes- 
kilde  with  the  tombs  of  the  Kings.  "Our  Lady^s  Church"  in 
Copenhagen  has  in  the  interior  life  size  marble  statues  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles,  by  Thorwaldsen.  In  the 
ornamental  front  there  is  a  terra-cotta  group  of  sixteen  figures 
representing  John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilderness,  and  a 
representation  cf  Christ's  entrance  into  Jerusalem  adorns  the 
portico.  St.  Peter's  Church  has  a  fine  spire  260  feet  high;  Trinity 
Church,  a  round  spire  300  feet;  and  the  Church  of  Our 
Saviour,  a  curious  steeple  300  feet  high,  ascended  by  an  outside 
spiral  staircase.  The  "Marble  Church"  was  commenced  in  the 
national  capital  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  Kings  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  finish  it,  and  it  stood  as  a  tragical  ruin  until 
some  years  ago  a  Danish  capitalist,  C.  P.  Tietgen,  undertook  the 
colossal  task  of  completing  it.  As  is  seen  from  the  picture  it  is 
now  nearly  ready  for  the  capstone.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  churches, 
not  only  of  Sandinavia,  but  of  the  world.  It  cost  several  million 
crowns,  and  is  the  greatest  church  extension  effort  of  the 
Scandinavian  Lutherans  in  modern  times. 

The  Lutherans  of  Denmark  have  a  Church  Extension  record 
in  foreign  parts.  They  have  sent  large  sums  of  money  across  the 
seas  to  erect  embassy,  colonist,  and  sailor  churches,  and  recently 
they  gave  8,000  crowns  toward  repairing  and  enlarging  the  church 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  R.  Andersen,  pastor. 


DIASPORA  MISSIONS. 


No  country  has  a  more  interesting  history  of  its  Lutheran 
dispersion  than  Denmark.  We  will  now  consider  it  under  the 
five  heads  of  Exi>edition  Pastors,  Ship  Pastors,  Embassy  Pastors, 
Seamen's  Missions,  and  Emigrant  Missions. 

Early  Danish  Lutheran  Expedition  or  Colony  Pastobs. — 
In  the  days  of  Denmark's  greatest  glory  the  Danes  and  the 
Norwegians  had  the  same  King  and  the  same  flag,  "Daimebrog." 
Their  ships  were  on  all  waters,  and  primitive  seamen's  missions 
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were  active  among  Scandinavian  sailors.  By  way  of  introduction 
we  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  first  Scandinavian  missions 
among  those  who  were  far  away  from  home  and  church  influences. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  the  Danish  nation  is  so  proud  as 
of  their  flag,  "  Dannebrog,"  for  it  is  their  national  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal banner.  It  is  taken  from  the  dark,  but  in  some  respects, 
religious  times.  Like  the  banner  of  Constantine,  it  is  also  an 
"  in  hoc  sigyio  vinces,^^  King  Valdemar,  the  great,  and  his  friend. 
Archbishop  Absalon,  made  many  a  crusade,  not  to  Palestine,  but 
to  Esthonia,  Courland  and  other  nations  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
Absalon  was  a  good  archbishop  for  those  days.  He  brought  pious 
priests  from  England,  and  did  much  for  the  Church;  but  he  was 
also  the  greatest  general  in  the  army  and  used  the  sword  more 
than  the  Word.  In  the  crusade  of  1219  to  Esthonia,  while  Arch- 
bishop Suneson  was  on  a  mountain  x)raying  with  uplifted  hands 
for  victory,  his  strength  failed  and  defeat  was  at  hand.  The 
brethren  saw  this  and  came  to  the  archbishox^  for  help,  when  his 
weak  hands  were  stretched  toward  heaven  again,  and  lo,  the 
Saviour's  white  cross  of  x)eac'e  on  a  blo(xl-red  banner  ai^peared  in 
the  skies,  "  Dannebrog,"  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven,  "When  you 
carry  this  sign  high  you  will  conquer."'  So  runs  the  legend.  All 
the  heathen,  however,  were  conquered,  and  sometime  afterward 
they  received  holy  Christian  bai)tism. 

After  the  Reformation  "Dannebrog"  was  known  not  so  much 
on  war  as  on  merchant  shii)s,  where  x)astors,  or  rather  seamen's 
missionaries,  were  active.  One  of  the  first  was  the  exx)edition  of 
Admiral  Ove  Gjedde  to  the  East  Indies.  On  NovemlK^r  14, 1618, 
theshix^s  '* Elex)hanten,"  "David."  "Cliristian"  and " Cox>enhagen," 
on  which  were  ship-pastors,  made  tht'ir  first  expeditions.  A  fort, 
"Danslx)rg,"  at  Tranquebar  in  East  India,  was  built  in  1620-1621, 
and  the  first  x>Jistor  there  was  P»4er  Sr^reiisen  Aale.  A  Danish 
Lutheran  church  was  erected  at  this  time,  which  during  some 
years  had  two  chaplains.  This  colony  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
work  of  the  Danish-Halle  Mission.  Hans  Knudsen,  the  last 
pastor,  was  commissioned  in  IS.*^. 

At  the  same  time,  in  1619-1620,  another  exx>e<liti(m  was  sent  to 
Hudson  Biy  in  North  America  undtT  the  command  of  Jens  Munk, 
a  native  Norwt^gian.  He  had  two  ships;  on  one  there  were  forty- 
eight,  and  on  the  other  eighttvn  men.  During  the  hard  winter 
they  were  ice-lxjund  in  the  Hudson  Bay  and  their  Christmas  was 
spent  in  listening  to  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the  Christ-child,  as 
preached  by  the  ship  pastor,  Rasmus  Jensen  (Aarhus).     He  was> 
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HO  doubt,  the  very  first  LutUeraii  preacher  who  diPtl  in  the  New 
World,  for  only  three  of  the  crews  returued  home*  frniii  this  dfiriiiK 
Adventure.  While  Reorus  Torkilns  was  the  first  settled  LutherAu 
pastor  in  the  New  World,  arriving  in  1637,  the  al>ove  Danish 
"exjjedition  pastor"  conducted  the  first  Evangelical  Lutheran 
worfthip  in  the  newly  discovered  Western  Hemisphere  seventeen 
yenrs  l>efore  the  arrival  of  Torkilus. 

AlMjut  the  year  1658  the  sea- loving  Danes  ^aikxl  to  the  dark 
continent  of  Africa  and  built  furts  on  the  Gold  Coast:  Frederiks- 
borg  and  Christ iunsborg  in  1659;  Predenslxirg  in  1735-1741,  and 
Kongsten  in  1783.  After  1809  they  had  pastcjrs  only  occasiouatly. 
Missionary  A.  Riis  being  the  last.  He  w*ls  a  missionary  of  the 
Basel  Sm-iety,  though  a  Dane  l>y  birth.  These  forts  were  held  by 
the  Danes  until  1851,  whou  tliey  were  sold. 

The  exiicditiun  of  1665  to  the  West  ludiea,  accompanied  by 
Pastor  Kjeld  Jensen  SlageLse,  resultt^l  in  the  ishnuls  of  Bt. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix  becoming  Danish  possessions. 
Flourishing  Lutheran  churches,  as  the  abiding  results  of  that 
marvelous  adventure  for  tiu>86  tiraes,  exist  among  these  colonies 
tii-day,  E(*v*  J*  G.  Heje  is  the  present  pastor  in  Frederikssted 
and  H.  C.  J*  Lauaetz  in  Christiansteil,  St,  Croix,  and  Rev.  Hann 
Johansen  is  the  pastor  for  St.  Th<ima9  and  St.  John  islantls.  They 
minister  to  the  Danish  congregations  and  to  a  colored  English 
Lutheran  congregation.  They  act  also  as  seamen's  missionaries. 
Thus  the  Danish  Lutherans  did  the  first  emigrant  and  colony,  as 
well  us  the  first  foreign  missionary  work  of  Protestantism,  not  only 
in  the  East  Lidies  but  also  in  the  West  Indies. 

Danish  Lutheban  Ship  Pastors.— B^^side  colonist  pastors 
Denmark  had  also  ship  pastom  until  181)0.  In  the  times  of 
Riitionalism  there  were,  however,  very  few.  Eev.  Mads  Rasmussen, 
who  was  a  seamen's  pastor  mi  the  Eist  India  ship  "Perlen"^  from 
1G23  Uj  1626,  is  authority  fur  the  statement  that  from  1619  to  1637 
Denmark  ordained  twenty-two  men  as  ship  jiiistors  and  seamen's 
missionaries,  ami  that  all  dif^d  on  the  sea  or  in  foreign  parts  except 
two.  The  Society  for  the  Church  History  nf  Denmark^  in  its 
recent  publication,  gives  a  list  of  eighty-one  ordained  seamen  and 
ship  pastors,  who  were  in  active  service  from  ir»10-lt>70.  One  of 
tiii^y  Lutheran  ship  chaplains  at  Umst,  Pastor  Lauritz  Andersen 
Rhodius,  was  in  America  as  early  as  1656. 

These  Danish  sailing  vessels,  large  and  imposing  for  their 
day,  plied  the  Rtormy  seas  to  the  Orient  as  well  as  to  the  South 
an«l  to  the  Occident,     Many  reached  the  ports  of  China  with  their 
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Danish  exports  ami  returned  laden  with  valuable  imports.  The 
Lutheran  ordained  ministers  on  these  ships  were  significantly 
called  "China  Pastors/'  These  Lutherans,  no  doubt,  were  the 
first  to  preach  the  Protestant  gosix4  in  China,  and  not,  as  many 
think,  Robert  Morrison,  who  arrived  in  Canton  September  7, 1807. 
Thus  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Danish  Lutheran  ministers  were  in 
China  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  any  other  Protestant 
missionaries. 

Behold,  we  find  ship-pastors  on  the  vessels  sailing  from 
Copenhagen  to  the  ice-bound  north  also,  for  when  Pastor  Hans 
Egede,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  become  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen,  sailed  to  Greenland  in  1721,  ship-pastors  were  on  the 
vessels  going  to  thase  Danish  iK>ssessions.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
the  vessels  bearing  the  Danish  red  flag  with  a  white  cross,  going 
everywhere  to  distant  ports,  generally  had  pastors  who  preached 
the  word  of  the  Cross. 

Lutherans  are  evidently  not  afraid  of  the  water.    Many  feel 

**  The  sea,  the  sea  is  the  place  for  me.** 

They  live  and  die  on  the  ocean.  It  is  a  fact,  they  are  found  on 
all  seas  as  well  as  in  all  lands.  The  sea  and  the  land  have  a 
reflex  influence  upon  each  other  in  the  natural  world  and  also 
in  the  spiritual,  and  both  consequently  must  be  evangelizetl. 
Will  not  the  Lutherans  do  their  i>art? 

Lutheran'  Embassy  Pastors. —  There  was  a  time  when  Den- 
mark was  to  the  civilized  world  what  England  is  to-day.  There 
were  Danish  legations  in  nearly  all  the  foreign  capitals  of 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  heathen  lands  of  the  old  world,  and  to 
these  the  Lutheran  Church  was  faithful  in  sending  Danish  pastors. 

To  Vienna  Pastor  Levin  Coldevien  was  sent  in  1645.  and 
Kev.  Christopher  Krahe,  of  Lei^jsic,  in  10G3.  who  preachetl  against 
the  Catholic  rule  outside  of  the  legation  chaiM^l,and  administeretl 
the  Lonl's  Supper.  One  night  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
carricnl  to  Silesia  and  was  warned  never  to  return  to  Vienna. 
Nicholas  Schmidt  arrivtHl  in  IT^O;  John  Hieronymus  Johansen 
Chemnitz  of  Magclcburi;  in  IToT.  The  last  nanitHl  continual  t*» 
minister  unto  the  congretratinn  of  l.^'KX)  conununicants  for  eleven 
years.  Three  other  ^wistors  followinl  until  the  year  1783.-  - 
Burcliardi.  EchlmtF  and  John  George  Fr<H-k. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  the  caj)ital  of  Algeria,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  first  Danish  Lutheran  legation  iwstor  to  North 
Africa,  Rev.  Johannes  Hoist  from  17»)^^-17W.     In  1746  Denmark 
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made  a  merchant  contract  with  Algeria,  in  1751  with  Tunis,  in 
1752  with  Tripolis,  and  in  1753  with  Morocco.  Thus  the 
African  Barbary  States  received  the  first  Lutheran  consul  and 
pastor  and  also  the  first  Lutheran  sailors,  merchants  and  colonists. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  reported  a  flourishing  Lutheran 
congregation  as  early  as  1698.  It  was  polyglot  in  character^ 
consisting  of  Danes,  Swedes  and  Germans.  The  Danish  legation 
assisted  them  in  securing  a  pastor,  who,  however,  preached  mostly 
in  German.  Pastor  J.  M.  Holler  was  the  last  Dane  to  minister  to 
them,  and  his  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  eight  years  from  1801 
to  1809.  Pastor  Iver  Dideriksen  Brink,  was  sent  to  Jreland  as  a 
"Field  Pastor"  of  a  Danish  regiment  from  1689  to  1691. 

Paris,  the  proud  capital  of  the  French,  also  had  a  long  list  of 
faithful  Lutheran  embassy  preachers  from  Denmark.  The  first 
were  Pastors  Dr.  Hector  Gottfried  Nicolaisen  and  Henrik  Madsen 
Vallensbeck,  a  former  pastor  in  Copenhagen,  from  1660  to 
December  19,  1662.  The  chapel  became  a  church  home  for 
Lutherans  of  all  nationalities.  Rev.  Matthias  Schreiber  from  1750; 
von  Haven,  1783  to  1789;  and  Christian  George  William  Goricke, 
1791-1809,  was  the  last  embassy  pastor.  A  Danish-Norwegian 
mission  congregation  was  established  in  recent  years  in  Paris  with 
aid  from  Denmark  and  Norway.  Rev.  Carl  Herman  Lunde  was 
the  first  missionary,  from  July  1868  to  1876,  when  he  accepted  a 
call  to  a  church  in  Norway.  The  second  missionary  was  a  Dane, 
Rev.  Morten  Larsen,  from  1881  to  1885. 

Even  at  Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  land  of  the  Inquisition, 
Danish  Lutheran  pastors  were  found  at  the  Spanish  courts, 
keeping  company  with  the  royal  circles,  and  preaching  Luther's 
doctrine  to  the  great  of  state.  The  first  chaplain  was  Rev. 
Gottfried  Wilhelm  Arent  in  1753.  Cari  Christoph  PlGer  followed 
in  1759,  and  Lorentz  Berthelsen  enjoyed  this  distinguished  honor 
from  1782  to  1783. 

Portugal  was  not  overlooked,  for  the  old  Danish  records  tell 
us  that  a  legation  pastor  was  stationed  at  Lisbon  in  the  person  of 
Sev.  Dose  in  the  year  1801. 

Likewise  Naples  in  Italy  and  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  the  Poles, 
had  representatives  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of 
Denmark  at  their  courts  until  the  oi)ening  of  the  present 
century,  1801. 

Russia,  the  Empire  of  the  Czars,  had  a  Danish  embassy  and  a 
Lutheran  chaplain  representing  the  State  and  Church  of  Denmark 
at    St.    Petersburg.    Pastor  P.   von  Haven  is    known  to  have 
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preached  the  gospel  there  in  that  honored  capacity  from  1743  to 
1747.  Besides  him  there  was  at  least  one  other,  Basmus  Aerrebo^ 
who  said  he  preached  once  in  Danish  when  the  Czar  himself  came 
into  the  chapel.  This  was  a  memorable  service.  What  a  pity  that 
the  Czar  family,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Vikings,  have  not  the 
faith  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Smyrna,  an  Asia  Minor  seaport  city,  in  the  eighteenth 
centnry  reported  a  Lutheran  congregation  for  the  Danish  and 
German  merchants,  whose  pastor  was  also  a  missionary  to  the 
many  sailors  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  vessels.  A  letter 
from  Halle  to  Copenhagen,  suggested  that  the  German  and  Danish 
Lutherans  station  a  pastor  at  Smyrna,  as  they  had  done  in 
Tranquebar.  Tlie  King  of  Denmark  promised  in  a  letter  to  the 
Danish  Mission  College  to  pay  part  of  the  exi^enses,  and  Christian 
H.  Bastholm  was  sent  in  1767  as  a  "German  Pastor  for  the  Danish 
Congregation  in  Smyrna/'  In  1771  he  returned  home  and  became 
a  rationalistic  court  preacher  in  Copenhagen  where  he  died  in  1819. 
John  Martin  Weinreich,  a  Dane  by  birth,  was  his  successor  and 
their  last  pastor  from  1773  to  1780.  He  ditnl  in  1785  while  a 
pastor  near  Coijenhageii. 

SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS. 

"Paul,  prof^mineutly  the  greatt^st  of  the  aix>8tles,  a  great 
writer,  a  great  missionary,  a  great  church  organizer,  an  industrious 
tent-maker,  was  also  a  skillful  mariner."  Thrice  he  suffered 
shipwreck.  His  voyage  from  Cesan^a  to  Kome  is  the  most 
celebrated  undertakt^n  by  any  man — that  of  Ct>lumbus  not 
excepted.     Paul  was  als<:)  the  first  Christian  seamen's  missionary. 

When  the  desc'endeiits  of  the  world-renowntxl  Viking  mariners 
accepted  the  R«^forniation  they  V)e<'ann»  unintentionally  mission- 
aries  to  carry  Lutheran  d<K*triiie  to  all  the  jjorts  of  the  ciWlized 
world.  In  many  cities  thry  were  so  faithful  and  zt^alous  that  the 
sueet»ss  of  their  Christian  work  built  churches  and  gathered  large 
active  congregations. 

It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  first  and  In^st-known  Scandi- 
navian Lutheran  St^anien's  Church  should  start  in  London,  the 
commercial  center  of  the  world.  Danish  and  Norwegian  students 
preached  for  the  Scandinavian  sailors  and  others  therefrom  time  to 
time  even  l)efore  the  year  1  iVyCy.  Their  first  setthnl  i>astor  was  Chris- 
topher  Meidell,  a  Norwegian  by  birth.    Like  some  other  Lutherans, 
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who  had  not  the  Btreugth  to  stand  alone  or  amid  insi^^mificant 
enviromnetits,  he  left  his  mother  church  to  join  the  Indej:)eiideiits, 
whom  he  ako  forBotjk  to  unite  with  the  Quakers,  This  was  almost 
a  death-blow  to  the  little  congregation  struggling  for  an  existence. 

Dawn  broke  forth  out  of  the  densest  darkness.  G»jd  sent  them 
a  faithful  shepherd,  whose  name  is  illustrious  in  the  Lutheran 
diaspora  missionary  history — Tver  Dideriksen  Brink.  In  hiaj 
long  pastorate  of  eleven  years,  from  1*391  to  1702,  he  gathered  an 
fair  congregation  and  succeeded  in  erecting  a  church  building,  the 
first  of  the  Lutheran  faith  in  London,  or,  as  far  as  we  know  the  first 
in  England,  for  tlie  **01d  Swe<le  Church"  was  not  dedicated  utitil 
September  29,  1728.  It  was  located  on  Wellclose  or  Marine 
Square,  on  a  lot  which  they  rented  for  91)9  years,  at  five  ptjuuds  a 
yean  The  comer  st<me  was  laid  April  19, 1694,  by  the  Danish 
noUeman,  Mogens  Skeel,  and  it  was  dedicated  to  the  faith  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  Denmark,  Norway  and  England  contribu- 
ted  the  money.     (See  London,  England,  for  other  particulars). 

This  church  had  a  succession  of  Lutheran  pastors  until 
June  12, 1818,  when  Pastor  Andreas  Charles  Kjerulff  returned  in 
Denmark  and  the  church  was  closed  and  then  rented  to  others  for 
a  seamen's  mission. 

Aboot  a  half  century  later  a  Lutheran  candidate,  Erik 
MagnasB^u,  of  Reykjavik,  Icelajid,  preached  in  the  old  church  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  January,  1863,  Later  it  was  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  in  erecting  the  new  Danish  Lutheran  Seamen's 
Church,  which  was  dedicated  August  20,  IbTi,  The  albir  and 
other  irnrts  of  the  old  church  were  used  in  the  new,  so  that  the 
present  church  is  a  continuation  of  the  old  church  of  ir>92. 

The  recent  Danish  seamen's  pastors  in  London  have  done 
nobly,  Kev.  Nielsen,  1869-1872;  Heden,  1872-1875;  Bert^lsen, 
1875-1878;  Levinsen,  1878-1884;  Sondergaard,  1884-1886;  Stein- 
thal,  188<>-1891,  Alf  Einar  Hnlstcin  is  the  present  seamen's 
pastor.  He  preaches  also  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Lutheran  Eoyal 
Chapel  of  St.  James. 

Besides  this  interesting  work  the  Danish  Lutherans  supported 
Beameu'S  miasions  in  the  following  harbors:  in  Hull  and  Grimsby, 
founded  by  Pastt»r  G.  L.  R.  Heden  in  1868;  in  N«»wc4istle  and 
HartlepcMjl,  also  in  England,  started  l)y  Pastor  Andreas  ChristiKn 
Hansen  in  1872;  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  Russia,  under 
Rev.  Niels  Andreas  Bnchwaldt,  oidy  in  1868;  in  Hamburg, 
Germany,  Eev.  G,  L.  R.  Heden,  1872,  to  Jan.  12,  1879;  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  under  Pastor  Jens  Christian  Pedersen,  who  was  formerly 
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ID  Bri8l>aiie,  from  18W  to  1891;  iti  New  York,  B^v.  R.  Anders 
Tho^*  in  England  and  New  Y*ork  are  to-day  in  a  flourishing 
CH>u€lititiii.  Three  pust^jrs  on  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas 
and  St,  John  in  the  West  Indies  labor  also  for  sailors.  The  snnie 
ia  di»ne  by  Danish  pasUirs  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boston,  Mass, 
Seamen's  Missionary  Frank,  of  Calcutta,  India,  whose  wife  is  a 
native  of  Denmark,  traveled  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  1892 
and  awakent^  an  interest  in  founding  a  Seandinavian  seamen  s 
mission  in  the  seaix>rt  metropolis  of  India,  as  that  field  is  ripe  for 
»ueh  an  undertaking* 

•*The  Bethel  Ship''  in  Cofexhagen  Harbob,  founded  by  a 
local  Seamen*s  Missionary  Society  onraniised  in  1870,  repreeenti^ 
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tme  of  the  Seamen's  Missiotis  in  tJie  homeland,  Coi>enhagen« 
with  400,0110  jjeople,  is  the  largest  Scjindinavian  city  and  a  most 
im)x>rt}iut  st*a  |>ort.  Sailors  of  all  nalionalities  are  brought 
together  here  more  than  at  any  otner  harbor*  and  in  their  very 
uiiilst  on  tlie  wattT  a  Nnrwegian  vessel  "Fortuna/^  has  lieen  fitted 
np  nt  nil  ♦  xjx^nse  of  22.000  rri>wns  and  dedicatetl  in  1H81  as  **Tho 
1^  iji.  ;  M^p,"  or  a  *'Fl<mting  Church.*^  It  has  a  neat  chapel, 
i>  iding  rr>uins,  and  every  uimlem  ap[jt>inimeat.  For  nmny  years 
K^  V.  A,  Wollesen  has  Ihh^m  the  energetic  and  faithfnl  missionary. 
\b  til  supported  by  the  Chnreh  *»f  Dmntrtrk  and  the  AineritMin 
S*;i men's    Friend    ScH^etv.     He    and    his    assistants    havw   iilsa 
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extended  their  work  to  the  emigrants.  Some  American  Lutheran 
tourists  have  visited  the  Bethel  Ship  and  speak  in  high  praise 
of  its  service  to  sailors  and  emigrants. 

In  1891  there  were  held  in  the  Bethel  Ship  130  services  ia 
Danish,  fifty-five  in  English,  eleven  in  Swedish,  ten  in  G-erman, 
and  four  in  Finnish.  From  this  mission  there  were,  in  the  same 
year,  172  visits  made  to  the  hospitals,  2,735  tracts  and  smaller 
writings  and  fifty-seven  New  Testaments  distributed  among  the 
seamen.  Help  had  also  been  extended  to  seamen  in  various  other 
ways.  In  connection  with  this  mission  a  Temperance  Home  for 
seamen  was  established  in  C<>i)enhagen  in  1885.  In  1875  a 
Seamen's  Home  was  started  in  Aarhus,  and  similar  institutions  oa 
a  small  scale  are  found  in  Odense,  Helsingor,  and  Korsor. 

Prom  the  quarterly  report  of  Rev.  A.  WoUesen,  ending  July, 
1891,  the  following  is  taken  to  illustrate  the  need  and  success  of 
such  efforts: 

"  In  visiting  ships  I  have  endeavored  to  xx)int  sailors  to  the 
one  thing  needful.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  God  has  made  my  heart 
glad  by  blessing  some  earnest  seekers  for  salvation.  Our  services 
in  the  Bethel  ship  have  been  well  attended.  Through  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Word  and  the  quickening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
more  than  thirty  souls  have  confessed  Christ.  I  have  paid  regular 
visits  to  seamen  in  the  hospittds,  distributing  tracts  and  portions 
of  Holy  Scriptures,  tellfng  the  sick  and  disconsolate  of  a  Saviour's 
love.  From  the  inhabitants  of  different  islands  I  have  received 
petitions  to  come  and  visit  them.  God  willing,  ere  long  I  shall 
respond.  Number  of  religious  services  held  in  the  Bethel  chapel 
during  the  quarter  38 ;  on  sh ipboard,  14 ;  in  hospitals,  8 ;  elsewhere,  2; 
average  attendance  of  seamen  at  religious  services,  100;  of  others, 
50;  number  of  religious  visits  to  hospitals,  30,  on  ships,  360,  to 
boarding-houses  and  families,  245;  Bibles  and  Testaments  dis- 
tributed, 300,  tracts,  x^rinted  sermons,  etc.,  6,000." 

Rev.  Wollesen  states  in  another  quarterly  report,  that  the 
work  has  been  extended  from  the  Bethel  Ship  to  the  islands 
and  harbors  of  Rudkjobing,  Marstal,  Omel,  Aereskjobing,  Dreio, 
Thuro,  Faaborg,  Assens,  Odense,  Svendborg,  Elsingor,  and 
Korsor.  As  no  rooms  large  enough  could  be  secured  to  accommo- 
date the  multitudes,  api)lication  was  made  for  i)ennission  to  use 
the  State  Lutheran  Churches,  which,  with  one  exception,  were 
freely  put  at  his  disposal. 

"The  Danish  Society  for  Preaching  the  Gospel  to  Scan- 
dinavian Seamen  in  Foreign  Ports"  is  the  ojfficial  name  of  the 
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central  organization  in  Denmark  for  all  the  seamen's  missioik 
efforts.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  popular  missionary 
meetings  have  frequently  been  held.  As  these  have  been  attended 
by  the  laity  and  clergy,  men  and  women,  a  general  missionary 
interest  has  lx*eu  createil.  Auxiliary  societies  have  been  organized 
in  many  places,  esix^cially  in  the  coast  cities.  Women's  societies 
have  also  been  formed  in  Coi)enhagen  and  other  centers,  which 
have  done  much  for  the  prosx)erity  of  the  seamen's  missions. 
Tl.ey  have  also  established  Bible-Bag-Missions  to  furnish  the 
vessels  with  movable  libraries,  similar  to  those  of  the  Seamen's 
Missions  of  Noni-ay.  The  interest  for  the  seamen's  missions  has 
lK»en  quickeniKl  by  the  visitations  of  the  higher  clergy  to  the 
foreign  mission  fields.  Prom  1871  the  society  has  published  its 
own  organ,  Havncn  (The  Harbor).  In  July,  1883,  a  seamen's 
missionary  conft»rence  was  held  in  London,  where  topics  bearing 
on  st»anien's  missionary  work  were  discussed.  This  conference  was 
attended  by  twenty-five  Danish  ministers  and  seven  lay  delegates, 
and  did  much  to  bind  the  missionary  fields  more  closely  to 
the  homeland  churches. 

The  ctMitral  executive  board  of  the  s(x?iety  consists  of  ten 
inemlH'rs.  Bishop  L.  H.  V.  Sthyr  is  the  president,  and  Pastor  D. 
C.  Prior  ( Co[KMi]iagen  ),  is  the  secretary  and  the  editor  of  Havncn, 

Tlu»  seanieirs  missionary  work  has  lxH*n  largely  aided  by  the 
more  wealthy  i>eople,  as  well  as  l)y  public  officials  and  institutions. 
Tlie  income  of  the  8<H*iety  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
amounttHl  to  10,55^^28  crowns.  In  the  suc<-etHling  years  the 
n*ceipts  varie<l  lH*tweeu  3.(XX)  and  lo.lKX)  crowns.  In  twenty-five 
years,  from  tin*  organization  of  the  s(Kicty  to  the  close  of  1891,  the 
H'ceipts  amounted  to  2T4.7^UJ>9  crowns.  The  salaries  to  the  mis- 
sionary jMistors  for  the  same  jK^ritKl  aniounttnl  to  214.W1.64  crowns; 
divers  exiK»nst»s  24,rKir).r):^  <towiis;  total  exjKMises,  2*W,258.27  crowns. 

The  s<H'i(»ty  has  established  five  princi[ml  stations  with  some 
Kub-sUitions  in  foreign  harlK>rs:  London,  Hull,  Grimsby,  New 
Castle,  Hartl«'i)ool,  New  York,  and  Sydney,  Australia.  (See 
res[X'«'tiv«'  countries). 

Hamburg  was  elected  as  the  fifth  station  of  the  Danis'- 
S'anicii's  Missionary  Society.  On  ilay  9,  iJSTo,  Dr.  Kalkar,  the 
presidt'iit  of  tin*  s<H*it»ty,  eallinl  t«^ethcr  fifty  Scandinavians  at  the 
Si-andinavian  Sniety  Hall  in  Hamburg  t«)  dis<u.ss  the  question  of 
starting  a  Danish  Seamen's  Mission  at  that  harl)or.  As  the  result 
of  this  meeting  a  committee  of  s<»vcn  influential  men  was  apix>inted 
and  Pastor  Hinlen,  then  seamen  s  jwistor  in  London,  was  asked  to 
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become  the  missionary.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  went  to 
Hamburg  and  delivered  bis  oj^ning  sermon  on  Novem}>er  11, 1875. 
The  English  church  Icx^.ated  cltjse  by  the  harlMjr  was  first  rented 
for  services  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Later  other  rented  localities 
were  otxrupied. 

The  number  of  Danish  vessels  visiting  Hamburg  was  not  at 
that  time  more  than  130  yearly;  l)ut  these  were  usually  larger  and 
remained  longer  in  tlie  harbor  than  the  smaller  sailing  ve^els  of 
earlier  days.  Beside,  many  Danish  seamen  came  to  Hamburg  on 
German  vessels;  likewise  many  Norwegian  and  Swedish  s^iilors;  so 
tliat  the  new  mission  had  a  large  field.  But  the  many  Danes 
penoaneutly  Iwated  in  the  city  proved  to  be  the  must  helpful 
element.  As  Hamlmrg  is  on  the  highway  of  traffic  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Europe,  many  Scandinavian  travelers  have 
also  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  mission.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
church  work,  social  gatherings  of  a  Christian  character,  were 
frequently  held  in  order  to  keep  the  i>eople  from  the  temptations 
60  common  in  port  cities.  Pastor  Ht^len  proved  himself  to  be  an 
actiire,  energetic  Christian  workir,  He  made  visits  tiy  the  vessels 
and  hospitals  and  accomplished  much  gCK^l  in  many  ways.  He 
Rucoeeded  in  gathering  large  audiences  at  his  services,  and  his 
work  prospered  in  every  respect.  On  January  12,  1879,  while  "in 
the  harness,"  he  suddenly  died.  A  large  sympathizing  congrega- 
tion foUowetl  him  to  his  last  resting  place. 

The  ministerial  acts  jjerformed  at  this  station  were:  thirty-two 
haptisms,  two  confirmations,  seven  weddings,  and  two  funerals. 
Upon  the  death  of  Pastor  Heden,  this  missionary  work  ceased,  and 
it  has  not  been  tiiken  up  since.  But  the  society  has  decided  to 
cammifision  a  pastor  and  re-establish  the  work  in  the  spring  of  1893. 


THE  EMIGRANT  MISSION  WORK. 


The  Danes  of  nioderii  times  have  not  lost  their  omnivigant 
spini  as  colonists.  They  are  found  as  merchants,  mechanics  and 
farmers  in  tlie  countries  of  both  hemispheres.  Being  a  small 
uation  they  necessarily  are  sparsely  scattered,  which  makes  the 
rliaspora  mission  efforts  in  their  behalf  extremely  difficult  No 
Lutheran  nationality  has  more  to  contend  with  in  thisresi>ect  than 
they*  Tlieir  churcli  and  her  missionaries,  inspired  by  the  glorious 
wxjord  of  their  forefathers,  however,  seem  equal  to  the  task.    Their 
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aroad,  temporally  and  spiritually,  was  never  in  a  tetter 
condition.  Tlitre  are  now  three  Lutheran  ministers  among  the 
f  Danish  emigrants  in  the  West  Indies;  eight  in  Greenland;  one  in 
Ciipe  Town,  South  Africa;  one  in  South  America;  four  in 
Australia;  and  al>out  one  hundred  among  the  250,0(X)  Danes  in  the 
fUnited  States^  stationed  from  Portland,  Me,,  to  Portland,  Ore. 
(early  every  one  of  these  men  was  born  in  Denmark, 

Thb  Daxish^American  Missionary  Society  of  Den^iabk 
is  quite  active,  and  its  receipts  are  on  the  increase.  It  sends  rep- 
TeBentative  men  to  America  and  welcomes  othere  from  America,  in 
'order  to  awaken  interest  in  the  common  work  of  preparing  and 
aiding  men  to  labor  among  the  Danish  emigrants.  In  fourteen 
years  this  society  alone  sent  thirty-eight  missionaries  to  America 
and  last  year  six.  Its  executive  cammittee  is  comijused  of  Provost 
I.  A.  Heiherg;  Prof,  P.Madsen,  D.D.;  Prof.  Fr.  Kielsen,  D.D.;  Skat 
£tirdam,  Ph.D*;  Pn^tor  Rindom;  and  Ch.  MoUer- Andersen,  all  of 
Copenhagi*n;  and  Paj^tor  H,  Sveistnip  of  Veien,  Pastor  J.  Moller 
of  Odense,  and  Pastor  Vilhelm  Beck,  Orslev.  A  Women's 
tJC?--'  Society  has  also  been  organized   in  Co|>enhagen   to 

yis  laLK)ring  among  the  Danes  in  America,  who  may  from 
any  cause  bo  in  needy  circumstances.  Excellent  tracts,  with 
j>  '  V  f  Danish  Lutheran  pastors  in  America,  are  lil>eraUy 

tuiong  their  emigrants  by  their  home  pastors  and  at  the 
hurbors. 

The  names  of  Pastors  A.  Andersen,  in  ndum,  and  A.  V. 
IMderichsen,  in  Tved,  deserve  mention  here  as  among  the  honored 
namber  in  the  fatherhinds  who  prepared  students  for  the  work  of 
the  Gimpel  ministry  among  the  emigrants. 

Rev.  Wdllesen  and  his  assistants  in  the  Bethel  Ship  minister 

to  the  10,tX)0  Danes  who  sail  from  CoiX*nhagen  to  America 

^V,  and  hold  serxnces  for  them  l^efore  they  say  their  last 

i    to    native  land.     The   American   Lutheran   Immigrant 

Miaaioaary  Society,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Island^  Neb.,  took 

J    ■         Intercast  in  starting  this  branch  of  the  Bethel  Ship's  work 

it  cofitributiuns  tu  aid  the  Emigrant  Mis>sionary  Nielsen. 

Such  work  should  Ik*  increased  in  every  large  harbor. 

V.  R.  Anders*^u,  tiie  Danish  Seamen^s  and  Immigrant  Mis- 

;  ,  and  also  the  pastor  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church,  193 

Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn^  New  York,  has  been  indefatigtible,  along 

assistants,  in   shepherding  the    immigrants  from  his 

i      He  has  written  a  Ixjok  of  120  pages,  entitled  "Emi- 

gmnt  Mi^ion/^  which,  as  a  guide  for  the  emigrants,  and  as  a 
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treatise  on  the  Lutheran  work  among  the  Danish  emigrants,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  the  best  book  on  the  subject  we 
have  seen  in  any  language.  We  were  more  than  delighted  to  see 
it  and  to  read  it.  If  the  comparatively  small  body, — the  Danish 
Lutheran  Church  in  America, — can  publish  such  an  excellent 
volume  on  so  important  and  vital  a  subject  to  our  Zion,  is  there 
any  excuse  that  the  other  larger  Lutheran  nationalities  and  synods 
should  have  so  shamefully  meagre  church  literature  lor  their 
emigrants? 

In  closing  this  extended  review  of  the  various  branches  of 
this  one  nationality  of  the  Lutheran  Dispersion,  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (xi,  16)  come  to  us:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  although 
I  have  cast  them  far  off  among  the  heathen,  and  although  I  have 
scattered  them  among  the  countries,  yet  will  I  be  to  them  as  a 
little  sanctuary  in  the  countries  where  they  shall  come.'' 

Our  Diaspova  of  other  nationalities  residing  in  Denmrak  is 
not  altogether  neglected.  The  St.  Peter's  German  Lutheran  con- 
gregation in  Copenhagen  dates  l^ack  nearly  to  the  Reformation 
period  and  even  to-day  it  continues  to  prosper.  Its  parochial 
school  was  established  February  20th,  1575,  by  the  appointment  of 
Magister  Laurids  Petersen  as  teacher  by  the  King.  It  furnishes 
the  choir  for  the  cliurch  services  and  employs  ten  teachers. 
The  congrejiration  sustains  also  a  classical  school,  founded  seventy 
years  ago,  and  a  girls'  school,  founded  in  1793. 


JEWISH  MISSIONS. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Society  for  Missions  to  Israel  was 
founded  at  0>i^nhnj^eu  in  April,  1885,  by  Ch.  A.  H.  Kalkar,  D.D., 
the  first  noted  missionary  author  of  Denmark  and  the  first  historian 
of  the  mission  work  among  the  Jews.  Dr.  Kalkar  had  a  warm 
heart  for  all  Christian  causes.  He  was  of  Jewish  jiarents  and  was 
born  Nov.  27,  1802,  in  St(j<*kholm,  and  n^coived  his  Christian 
baptism  Feb.  7,  1823.  His  father  was  a  Rabbi  of  a  Jewish  S3nia- 
^ogue  and  hx>ked  \\\xm  the  birth  of  his  s<jn  as  a  p:ift  from  Jehovah, 
Israel's  GckI.  Wliih*  a  lK)y  he  was  separated  from  his  father  and 
lived  with  an  older  sister  in  CoiK^ihaj^en.  He  was  apt  to  leani  and 
j^p-aduated  at  tht*  University  of  Coi)enhapjen,  and  aceepte<l  a  call  as 
a  teacher  in  Odenst\  Ht»  was  a  diligent  student  in  the  Hebrt»w 
Old  Testament  and  Invanie  convinced  that  Most»s  was  only  a 
schoolmaster  to  lead  his  pupils  to  Christ.     He  was  a  self-critic  and 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  first  Danish  Lutheran  effort  to  do  foreign  missionary 
work  was  made  in  1705,  by  King  Frederick  IV.  In  that  year  two 
missionaries,  Ziegenbalg  and  Pliitschaa,  were  sent  from  Copenha- 
gen to  Tranquebar,  in  East  India,  where  they  planted  the  Tamil 
Mission.  This  mission,  the  fore-runner  of  all  other  Prctestant 
missions,  was  established  by  the  Danish  Lutheran  State  CJhurch, 
and  was  controlled  by  the  "  Mission-Collegium,"  a  royal  institution 
located  at  Copenhagen.  As  the  mission  received  its  workers 
mostly  from  Halle,  in  Germany,  it  was  also  called  the  Danish- 
Halle  Mission.  It  had  its  blooming  period;  but  as  a  royal 
undertaking  it  stood  as  a  public  institution  and  never  succeeded 
to  become  a  work  of  the  Danish  church  people.  The  Tamil 
Mission,  however,  was  a  good  example  to  the  other  Lutheran 
countries  of  Europe,  and  showed  that  missionary  interest,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  was  early  awakened  in  Denmark.  But  as  Bation- 
alism  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran  church  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  this  mission  gradually  lost  its  spiritual  power,  and  thereby 
its  influence.  The  Danish  colonies  in  India,  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionary work,  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  of  English  and 
German  authorities,  and  in  1847  the  Danish  Tamil  Mission  and 
buildings  were  transferred  by  the  Mission  College  in  Copenhagen 
to  the  Leipsic  Lutheran  Missionary  Society. 

The  Mission  College,  which  was  highly  colored  by  the  ration- 
alistic spirit  of  the  times,  represented  the  orthodox  church  in 
opposition  to  Pietism,  introduced  from  Gennany.  It,  at  last, 
proved  unable  to  do  true  missionary  work,  and  was  dissolved  in 
1859.  While  it  was  in  a  spiritual  state  it  assisted  Thomas  von 
Westen's  mission  amonj.':  the  Finns  in  the  northern  part  of 
Norway,  and  likewise  tlie  Norwegian  mission  established  in 
Greenland  by  Hans  E^ede. 

The  Danish  Lutherak  Mission  to  Greenland.— Hans 
Poulsen  Egtnle,  "Greenland's  Apostle,"  was  lx)rn  in  1686,  at 
Vaagen,  in  the  nonhern  imri  of  Norway.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  re<'eived  a  pastoral  call  to  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  was 
happily  married  to  Gertrude  Kask,  a  devout  helpmeet  in  his  calling. 

Greenland  was  dis<*overtKl  in  the  ninth  century  by  Norwegians 
who  should  have  wiiled  to  Iceland,  but  failed  to  reach  their  desti- 
nation. The  first  man  who  st^ttled  in  this  cold  region  was  Erik 
KtKle,  from  Jaederen.  Norway.     He  calKnl  the  land  "Greenland'* 
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in  order  to  entice  his  countrymen  to  follow  after  him  and  settle  in 
**this  fertile  country."    Many  Norwegians,  some  of  whom  had 
fonnerly  emigrated  to  Iceland,  now  went  to  Greenland  and  estab- 
lished new  homes.    A  son  of   Erik  Rode,  "Leif,  den  heppne," 
(Leif,  the  Lucky),  was  baptized  by  Olaf  Trygvason,  the  first 
Christian  King  of  Norway.     Leif  later  introduced  Christianity 
among  his  countrymen  in  Greenland,  and  churches  were  built, 
and  a  bishop  located  at  the  head  of  the  work.    On  account  of  a 
pestilence,  the  "  Black  Death,"  which  swept  over  Europe  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  also  visited  Greenland — as  well  as  other 
sufferings  as  a  result  of  the  meagre  connection  with  the  homeland, 
the  population  almost  died  out,  Christian  worship  was  neglected, 
and  the  churches  decayed. 

Hans  Egede  had  heard  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  his 
countrymen  in  Greenland,  and  cherished  a  desire  to  go  to  them  as 
a  missionary.  He  laid  his  plan  before  the  bishops  of  Drontheim 
and  Bergen,  in  a  pamphlet  he  published  in  1710,  "A  Proix)sition 
for  Greenland's  Conversion  and  Enlightenment."  But  Norway  had 
at  the  time  no  foreign  missionary  society  from  which  he  could 
receive  i)ecuniary  help.  As  Norway  and  Denmark  were  at  that 
time  united  under  one  king,  residing  at  Copenhagen,  Egede  went 
to  Denmark  and  was  there  assisted  and  cheered  by  the  Mission 
College.  In  1717  he  resigned  his  call  to  Vaagen,  and  in  March, 
1721,  he  set  sail  for  Greenland  with  the  vessel  "Haabet"  (Hope), 
launching  from  Bergen  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  He  had 
18,000  crowns  from  friends  and  600  crowns  of  his  own  money. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Greenland  in  the  summer,  after  a  voyage  of 
eight  weeks,  he  found  another  people  than  he  had  expected.  The 
descendants  of  the  Norwegian  settlers  had  perished  from  suffering 
of  various  kinds,  and  the  last  were  killed  by  the  Esquimaux,  an 
Indian  tribe.  Egede  determined  to^give  the  heathen  Esquimaux 
the  Word  of  God,  and  consequently  settled  among  them.  After 
three  years  he  preached  the  gospel  in  their  own  language,  and 
succeeded  in  winning  some  of  them  to  the  Christian  religion. 
But  trials  of  the  most  serious  character  came  to  the  work» 
Christian  IV.  ascended  the  throne  and  withdrew  royal  jDrotection 
and  Egede's  salary  of  600  crowns.  In  1733-1734  a  small-i)ox 
epidemic  passed  over  the  country  and  brought  death  to  a  laru:^ 
jpsri  of  the  people.  Of  200  families  which  stood  under  tlu* 
influence  of  the  gospel,  only  three  were  left.  Egede  and  liis 
family  did  their  utmost  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  people  and 
sacrificed  everything  that  Christian   charity  could  demand.     Iii 
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this  great  struggle  Egede  lost  his  faithful  wife.  Then,  with  a 
wrecked  body,  but  heroic  in  spirit,  this  noble  servant  of  Jesos 
Christ,  after  fifteen  years  toil,  left  Greenland  and  returned  to 
Denmark,  placing  his  son,  Paul  Egede,  in  charge  of  the  mission. 
Heathenism  had,  however,  already  been  conquered  in  Greenland 
and  Christianity  firmly  planted. 

Hans  Egede  then  became  president  of  a  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Copenhagen  established  with  the  aim  of  educating 
ministers  and  teachers  for  Greenland.  As  director  of  the  Missicm 
College  he  continued  to  exercise  his  influence  on  the  Greenland 
Mission.  But  his  Christian  experience,  piety  and  fervency  of 
spirit  could  not  agree  with  the  way  the  college  managed  the 
mission.  Carelessness  was  shown  in  the  choice  of  missionarieB. 
Greenland  was  use<l  by  young  candidates  as  a  field  for  advance- 
ment to  the  ministerial  office  in  the  home-land.  Trade  also  proved 
more  and  more  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  interest  which  kept 
the  mission  alive.  As  the  true  Christian  spirit  thus  gradually 
languished  both  in  the  Mission  College  as  well  as  on  the  field 
under  its  charge,  Hans  Egede  withdrew  from  his  position  as 
president  of  the  seminary  in  1747,  leaving  the  office  to  his  son, 
Paul.  His  last  days  were  sj^ent  in  retirement.  In  1758  "Green- 
land's ajx^stle"  died  after  a  long  and  faithful  pioneer  service  to 
foreign  missions. 

Besides  the  foreign  missionary  work  thus  carried  on  by  the 
State  Church  through  the  Mission  College,  a  large  missionary 
work  was  also  maintained  by  Christian  men  who  went  forth  in  the 
service  of  the  Moravian  Bretliren.  Thus  in  the  course  of  time 
fifty-three  Danish  missionaries  were  sent  out  by  the  Moravian 
Brethren  to  different  parts  of  the  world:  ten  to  Surinam,  ten  to 
Tranquebar,  eleven  to  Labrador,  seven  to  Danish  West  Indies, 
nine  to  English  West  Indies,  one  to  North  America,  three  to  South 
Africa,  and  one  to  Mosc^uito  Coast,  and  one  to  Australii. 

Danish  Lutheran  Forei(;n  Missionary  Society,  with  head- 
<iuarters  at  North  Alslev,  Denmark. — As  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
]jrrsent  century  a  new  missionary  interest  was  awakened  in  England 
and  Gennany,  it  also  reached  Denmark  and  caused  the  organizatioit 
of  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Tliis  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1821.  The  leader  of  the  movement  was  Pastor  Bone  Falck 
Rniine.  The  motto  of  the  so<'iety  was  "Be  not  afraid,  only 
l)elieve."  (Mark  5:  36.)  Their  first  attempt  was  to  secure  native 
catechists  and  ministers  for  Greenland.  Danish  missionaries  were 
also  e<lucated  in  Basel  and  sent  to  the  Danish  colonies  on  the  west 
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coast  of  Africa.  But  as  these  colonies  in  1850  came  under  the 
English  government,  this  Danish  mission  was  discontinued. 
Several  efforts  were  made  in  foreign  missionary  work,  but  with 
little  or  no  result.  Unity  in  the  work  was  lacking  as  well  as  a 
specific  independent  mission  field  of  their  own.  In  1860  Pastor 
Mau  quickened  the  missionary  interest  in  general  and  united  the 
scattered  efforts  to  form  the  above  society. 

In  1862  a  missionary  school  was  started  in  connection  with 
the  society,  but  as  it  accomplished  very  little  it  was  discontinued 
in  1870.  Since  that  time  missionaries  have  been  educated  by 
private  instruction. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  society  at  present  is  to  maintain  the 
New  Tamil  Mission,  while  it  also  assists  the  Greenland  and  the 
Sant&l  Missions. 

The  society  is  managed  by  a  central  executive  board  at 
Gladsaxe,  consisting  of  nine  members.  There  are  sixty-one 
auxiliary  societies,  delegates  from  which  hold  annual  conventions. 
The  yearly  income  and  expenses  amount  to  70,000  crowns. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  New  Greenland  Mission. — ^When 
Norway  and  Denmark  separated  in  1814,  Greenland  and  other 
colonies  peopled  from  Norway  remained  under  the  Danish 
government.  Greenland  has  10,000  inhabitants;  of  these,  200 or  300 
are  Europeans  and  the  remainder  are  Esquimaux.  The  mission, 
as  carried  on  to-day,  is  a  historical  continuation  of  Egede's  labors. 
There  are  nine  missionary  stations,  all  from  the  former  century; 
eight  missionaries,  of  whom  four  are  native,  are  in  active  service. 
The  mission  embraces  more  than  8,000  baptized  members,  the  last 
heathen  having  been  baptized  in  1856.  The  whole  population  on 
the  western  and  southern  coasts  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
Christianized,  though  many  roots  of  heathenism  still  remain.  The 
missionis  managed  by  the  "Cultus  Ministerium  "  of  Denmark  and 
is  to  some  extent  aided  by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  entirely  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  living  in  an  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
rej^ion,  there  are  yet  about  500  heathen  who  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  the 
gospel  has  recently  been  brought  also  to  them. 

Besides  the  nine  Danish  missionary  stations  there  are  also  six 
established  by  the  Moravian  Brethren. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  New  Tamil  Mission. — Missionary 
Ochs  was  stMit  to  India  in  1842,  where  he  lalx)rtHl  at  different 
places  among  the  Indian  Tamil-speaking  people,  under  th^  auspices 
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of  the  German  Lutheran  Societies.  In  1861  he  founded  the  sta- 
tion "Bethanien"  (Bethany),  near  Madras,  and  established  a 
Banish  Lutheran  Mission  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in 
Denmark.  A  few  years  later  he  received  three  helpers,  sent  by 
the  Danish  society.  One  of  these,  Andersen,  in  1869,  founded  a 
new  station,  "  Siloam,"  some  distance  west  of  Bethanien.  In  1869 
there  were  at  Bethanien  193  baptized  natives.  When  Missionary 
Ochs  died  in  1873,  and  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place,  the 
missionary  work  ceased.  Andersen,  of  Siloam,  and  others,  how- 
ever, visited  the  station  from  time  to  time. 

In  1882  Missionary  Schlesch  arrived  from  Denmark  and  re- 
established the  station  at  Bethanien.  Several  other  workers  have 
since  been  added;  but  some  of  these  remained  only  for  a  short 
time.  At  present  there  are  four  stations,  with  headquarters  at 
Madras,  and  several  sub-stations,  with  450  native  Christians. 
Fifteen  male  and  female  workers  are  in  active  service,  of  whom 
three  are  native  ministers.  This  mission  is  called  the  New  Tamil 
Mission,  and  is  at  present  the  chief  object  aided  by  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

Thb  Malay  Mission  is  a  branch  of  the  Tamil  Mission.  It 
was  commenced  in  1883  by  Missionary  C.  L.  J.  Kofoed,  and  is 
located  among  the  Kullier  people,  on  the  sloi)e  of  the  Sjervaroy 
mountains.  The  work  is  now  carried  on  by  M.  Andersen  and  wife 
and  four  natives.  There  are  about  seventy  native  Christians  with 
as  many  children  attending  three  schools.  Buildings  have  been 
erected  at  three  stations:  Assampur,  Mulivi  and  Kilijur.  All  the 
Danish  missionaries  in  India  hold  yearly  conferences  to  plan  for 
the  more  eflScient  management  of  the  various  departments  of  their 
blessed  labors.  The  action  of  the  conferences  is  always  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  executive  board  of  the  parent  society. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Loventhal's  Mission. — Headquarters, 
Vium,  Denmark;  president,  A.  S.  Lund.  In  1872  Missionaries 
Loventhal  and  H.  Jensen  sailed  for  India  and  founded  a  mission 
at  Velore,  some  distance  southwest  of  Madras.  The  missionary 
society  assisted  in  their  equipment;  but  the  missionaries  were  to 
work  independently,  assisted  by  the  Grundtvigian  Church  party, 
among  whom  a  committee  had  been  organized  for  forwarding  the 
means  contributed  for  their  support.  From  1874  Loventhal 
has  carried  on  the  work  alone,  having  extended  his  mission  to 
forty  villages  with  Vellur  as  headquarters.  He  can  count  about 
twenty  native  Christians.  In  1888  the  income  for  this  mission 
amounted  to  8,287.91  crowns. 
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The  Danish  Lltueran  Et:L>-KAifEK  Mishion.— In  1881 
Poukt'ii,  i\  famier,  with  his  frit* tid,  Haus  J.  Jeusfu  went  U*  FrirtM 
ludia  to  found  a  mission  miiuiig  the  Red^Kareim,  a  Mongol 
tril>e.    Tliey  wtre  sent  by  the  Grundtvigiaii  lii^jch  school  of  Askc 
in  I>€»niimrk,  and  arrived  at  Tonngu,  a  city  on  the  Sitang  riv^ 
Thry  6ettk»d  in  a  valley  Uuhdo^  where  tht-y  built  a  missiouji] 
home,  which  they  called  '* Solbakken *'   (the  Sunny  Hill).     Hei 
they  reniaine<l  until  they  had  learnetl  the  hitigunge  of  the  oativiij 
and  then  they  establisJied  a  miisgionary  station  at  Pobja,  a  vil 
of  the  Bnl-Karens.    Their  intention  wtis  to  work  with  their  banc 
and  live  among  the  peopla  bq  as  to  beeoiue  familiar  with  the  mc 
^ol  lifi^  of  Uut^e  for  wh<i**e  conversion  they  had  come.     The  sit 
bcisen  for  the  mission  btnng  very  unheal  thy,  Poulsen  died  the  fir 
yean     With  brok«*n  health  Jensen  continued  the  Work  alone  nnt 
L  K.  Knudaien  with  his  wife  aud  another  lady  missionary  arrive 
from  Dt^nmark  in  188(5.    But  already  the  following  year  siekuf 
and  death  comiR*lled   the  uiiswionnrii'S  to  witlulraw  to  Toungi 
where  another  missionary,  Dt»fieonesa  Andrea  Gt*hh*rt^  had  jt 
arrived  from  the  homelancL    Jensen,  ace*  miiianied  ny  Miss  QeUer 
to  return  again  toPobja  to  eoaUnue  the  workj  but  hedj« 
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**^  the  way,  and  Miss  Gehlert  was  comjjelled  to  retreat  to  Toungu. 

'H^re  Missionary  Kuudsen  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  translating 

^li-e   New    Testament    into  the    native  Inngnage.     Several    new 

^'ttempts  were  made  to  ha%^e  the  missionary  work  continued  at 

^*obja,  and  seven  missionaries  in  all  were  engaged  in  these  efforts; 

■'*ijt  the  unhealthy  climate  and  other  difficulties  constituted  such 

liiridrances  that  the  field  at  last  was  abandoned  before  any  native 

'Mras  baptized,     Knudsen  and  family  remained  in  Toungu  and 

Continued  the  work  among  tlie  Burmesem  under  the  name  of  the 

Danish  Mission    in   Farther  IihIim,  for  which  a  committee   was 
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ofganizc^d  in  the  homeland.  The  income  of  the  Ked  Karen  Mission 
in  1888  amounted  to  7,045.24  crowns, 

Ths  Danish  Lutheran  Nobthebk  Santal  Mission. — 
B^rreeen,  one  of  the    founders  of    this   remarkably  successful 

ion,  was  born  in  Detimark,  and  hence  the  Danes  are  well 
luainted  with  the  work  and  support  it  liherally,  Small  uniouB, 
aa  Noragor  end  Rosen  void  Mission  Unicms^  and  Women's 
Misaionary  Societies  in  Denmark,  work  for  the  Santals  throujErh 
the  Danish  Missionary  Srw?iety»  The  annual  contributions  to  this 
field  are  very  liberal  from  Borresen's  native  land,  which  he 
oocasionaliy  visits.    Everywhere  he  is  enthusiastically  welcomed. 

Tub  Danish  Lutherax  China  Missions, — As  early  as  1850 
was  formed  in  Deimiark  R  *' Missionary  Union  for  China'* 
Muisionary  Gutzhiff  was  visiting  Coi)enha^en.     lis  funds 

ffi»r^jinle<i  to  the  Central  Uaion  for  China  in  Berlin,  but, 
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showing  little  activity,  it  was  united  in  1861  with  the  Danish 
Missionary  Society. 

The  last  few  years  the  Scandinavians  have  taken  a  special 
interest  in  China's  millions.  The  Danes  are  now  opening  their 
own  field  for  future  cultivation.  While  writing,  a  letter  from 
Pastor  R.  Andersen,  Brooklyn,  brings  the  good  news  that  Rev. 
J.  P.  Nyholm  and  wife  and  Miss  Caroline  Johansen  of  the  Red 
Cross,  are  now  visiting  him  on  their  way  to  China,  to  found  a  new 
mission.  They  are  sent  out  by  the  Danish  Missionary  Society 
and  will  present  their  cause  to  the  Danish  Lutheran  Churches  in 
America  en  route  with  the  hope  of  thus  forming  personal 
acquaintances  which  may  be  helpful  to  the  China  enterprise,  as 
well  as  to  the  pastors  and  congregations  in  America  thus  visited. 

A  similar  "Missionary  Union  for  Northwest  Zealand"  was 
organized  in  1859  by  Pastor  Knudsen,  formerly  of  Tranquebar. 
After  working  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Leipsic  Society  a  few  years, 
it  was  also  united  with  the  Danish  Missionary  Society. 

Besides  the  above,  twelve  Danish  missionaries  are  at  present 
working  in  foreign  fields,  either  independently  or  under  the 
auspices  of  societies  outside  of  Denmark.  These  missionary 
societies,  which  are  partly  Lutheran  and  partly  of  other  denomina- 
tions, have  their  fields  of  labor  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  South 
America,  West  Indies,  East  India,  South  and  East  Africa,  China 
and  Australia.  It  was  from  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Seminary 
in  CoiDcnhagen  and  the  Lutheran  missionary  enthusiasm  at  Halle, 
Germany,  that  Zinzindorf  caught  the  inspiration  that  moulded 
his  life  and  made  the  Moravians  so  illustrious  in  missions. 

The  Danish  Lutheran  Mission  School,  near  Coi)enhagen, 
was  founded  with  six  scholars,  by  Dr.  Rordain,  in  June,  1862. 
The  course  of  study  was  to  be  six  years,  but  the  first  two  students. 
Andersen  and  Thomson,  after  studying  three  years,  went  to  India 
to  complete  their  studies  under  Missionary  Oclis.  Soon  dissen- 
sions arose,  which  caused  the  sch(K)l  to  l^e  closed.  Two  of  the 
students,  Loventhal  and  H.  Jensen,  commenced  their  own  mission; 
I.  K.  Poulsen  with  H.  C.  Schmidt  went  to  Rajahmundry,  tho 
central  statitm  in  India  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  of  North  America;  I.  A.  Pedersen  entered  the 
Danish  Missionary  Society's  service,  and  one  went  to  America. 
This  mission  school,  though  short-lived,  like  other  efforts  in  the 
same  direction,  sowed  good  seed  which  is  bringing  forth  a  harvest. 
The  present  condition  of  the  mission  cause  in  Denmark  emphati- 
cally demands  that  this  school  be  re-established  on  a  stronger 
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basis.  Denmark  should  educate  and  send  forth  missionaries  as  it 
did  in  early  days. 

This  feature  of  the  work,  however,  is  not  entirely  neglected^ 
though  the  school  is  closed,  for  in  1887  three  scholars  were  being 
educated  in  a  private  home,  under  Pastor  H.  Ussing,  near  Aarhus. 
Those  who  pass  the  examination  are  ordained  by  a  bishop,  and 
those  who  do  not  are  sent  out  unordained,  and  after  studying  in 
India,  they  may  be  ordained  by  the  Conference  bishop. 

MissiONABT  LiTBRATUBB. — ^Dr.  Ealkar  was  a  voluminous  mis- 
sionary author,  and  Provost  Vahl  published  a  '*  mission  atlas  *' 
with  twenty  maps,  accompanied  with  four  large  descriptive 
volumes.  Dr.  Grundemann,  the  authority  on  missionary  geogra- 
phy of  Germany,  who  also  published  a  mission  atlas  before, 
pronounced  this  one  of  the  most  complete  works  that  has  ever 
appeared.  The  Lutheran  Danish  government  made  an  appropria- 
tion from  its  treasury  in  order  to  give  the  work  to  the  world,  as 
the  cost  of  publication  seemed  too  great  for  any  publication 
house.  The  periodical,  tract,  pamphlet,  and  book  literature 
on  foreign  missions  in  the  Danish  language  is  of  a  superior 
character. 
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Exterior  and  Altar  with  Christ  and  the 
Twelve  Apostles. 
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Lutherans  in  Norway. 


Norway  is  not  a  very  big  country.  It  is  only  two  and  a  half 
times  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  with  less  than  half  its  population. 
Compared  to  Western  states,  it  is  not  as  large  as  the  two 
Dakotas,  having  but  122,869  square  miles.  Scantily  endowed  by 
nature,  it  is  the  land  of  Alpine  mountains,  picturesque  valleys, 
fjords  and  about  30,000  lakes.  It  is  not  a  province  of  Sweden,  but 
an  independent  kingdom,  enjoying  a  free  and  liberal  constitution, 
and  having  its  own  legislative  machinery,  finances,  army  and  navy. 
The  country  is  divided  into  twenty  amts  or  administrative  circles, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  fifty-five  bailiwicks,  and  each  of 
these  is  presided  over  by  a  rural  magistrate. 

Norway,  her  people  and  her  people's  character  have  been  little 
known  to  the  outside  world  in  the  past,  for  this  isolated,  peaceful 
nation  has  not  been  engaged  in  the  world's  conflicts.  However 
in  later  years  this  country  of  the  far  North  has  become  the  most 
attractive  summer  resort  now  known.  It  is  visited  by  emperors 
and  kings,  princes  and  presidents.  Every  summer  thousands  and 
thousands  of  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  roaming 
through  its  green  valleys,  on  its  bright  seas,  and  over  its  snow- 
capped mountains,  all  admiring  the  "  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun," 
and  the  hospitality  and  heartiness  of  the  Norwegian  people. 

The  genuine  Norwegians  are  of  medium  height,  with  strong, 
well-knit,  muscular  frames,  of  fair  skin,  with  light  flaxen  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  The  mountaineers  acquire  surprising  strength 
by  temperance,  endurance  of  cold,  and  laborious  exercise.  Those 
in  the  maritime  parts,  pursue  fishing  and  na\'igation.  The  poverty 
of  the  soil  has  driven  many  to  the  seas  to  make  a  living  and  they 
have  thus  become  the  most  expert  mariners  in  the  world.  They 
have  some  strange  and  agreeable  manners  and  are  ever  ready  to 
extend  the  hand  in  salutation.  When  they  acknowledge  a  kind- 
ness or  a  gift,  they  do  not  do  it  by  returning  thanks  in  words  or 
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by  a  bow,  but  by  shaking  the  hands  of  the  donor  with  the  heartiest 
cordiality. 

They  are  frank,  yet  cautious  and  reserved,  honest,  trathfniy 
moderate  and  religious.  Their  love  of  country  makes  them  every- 
where and  always  Norwegians,  nothing  more  and  nothing  lees. 
Their  irrepressible  fondness  for  the  sea  shows  them  to  be  the  true 
descendants  of  the  sea-roving  Northmen  of  old. 

From  what  we  have  learned  of  these  people  by  frequent 
contact  with  them,  the  following,  taken  from  Goodrict's  "Customs 
and  Manners  of  the  Principal  Nations  of  the  World,"  is  a  true 
description  of  their  character.  He  says:  "The  character  of  the 
Norwegians,  as  a  people,  is  more  interesting  and  estimable  than 
that  of  most  other  nations.  Their  expressions  are  clear  and 
energetic,  their  answers  distinct  and  correct,  their  questions 
pertinent  and  judicious,  their  reflections  often  profound  and 
intelligent.  There  is  a  generosity  of  heart  and  an  elevation  of 
mind  about  them,  which  give  to  their  manners  a  very  frank  and 
decided  stamp.  They  speak  and  act  in  the  full  spirit  of  freemen, 
open  and  undaunted,  yet  never  insolent  in  the  presence  of  their 
superiors.  They  are  reproached  with  being  slow  in  reconciliations, 
but  are  obliging,  hospitable  and  liberal,  even  to  display,  when  they 
possess  the  means.  In  some  of  the  cities,  there  is  a  cultivated 
style  of  conversation  and  ix)li8h  of  manners,  mixed  with  the  high 
and  indei^endent  si^irit  of  the  nation,  which  form  altogether  an 
accomplished  character,  not  to  be  expt^cted  in  the  remc^te  latitudes 
and  limited  advantages  of  Scandinavia;  and  in  some  of  the  inland 
districts,  where  the  corrupting  influence  of  commerce  has  not 
reached,  there  prevails  a  pure  and  primitive  spirit  of  religion, 
united  with  a  quiet  industry  and  domestic  retirement,  which  are 
peculiarly  suited  to  cheer  the  state  of  i)overty  and  privation  in 
which  their  days  are  sj^ent.  They  are  generally  animated  by  an 
ardent  8i)irit  of  patriotism." 

The  many  like  words  of  j^raise,  tourists  and  writers  give  of  the 
Scandinavian  character,  are  of  si)ecial  value,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  best  tniits  of  a  ptH)pl(^  reveal  themselves  only  to  the 
careful,  conscientious  and  sympathetic  student  and  then  only  after 
long  and  thorough -goin<i:  observation;  while  the  shadows  are 
easily  observed  })y  any  traveler. 

Christianity  first  spread  in  Norway  under  Harald  Haarfagre 
in  the  beginning:  of  the  tenth  century.  The  adventurous  raids  of 
ht*r  seafaring  youth,  the  Christian  i)risoners  and  intercourse  with 
h(»r  colonies  in  England  and  Nonnandy,  brought  to  Norway  a 
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knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion,  Haakon  the  Good  (934-961) 
iweived  a  Christian  education  at  the  English  Court,  and  after 
winning  the  love  of  hiB  subjects  by  his  able  government.  SBtablished 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  land  by  law. 


§-. 


5ftS^ 


r^?^ 


THE  OLDEST  CHBISTIAN    CHUBCH   IN   NORWAY. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  midway  between  Serpen  and 
Stavanger,  is  a  little  island  called  M<:»ster.  In  the  year  995  A.  D., 
Olaf  Trygveeen,  a  prince  of  the  Harald  Haarfagre  family,  returned 
from  his  Viking  expeditions  and  landed  on  this  island  with  a  fleet. 
While  away  from  Norway  he  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian 
religion^  and  consequently,  he  held  religious  services  on  the  island 
as  Boon  OS  he  had  landed.  The  same  year  he  conquered  the  last 
heathen  ruler  of  Norway  and  became  himself  sole  King  of  the 
Norwegians.  In  memory  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
faeathenism  he  then  built  a  church  on  the  island  at  the  place  where 
he  bad  landed.  This  church,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  the  oldest 
Christian  church  existing  in  Norway.  He  never  allowed  foreigners 
to  leave  his  country  without  being  baptized.  If  it  were  not  done 
voluntarily  it  was  soon  accomplished  by  force.  The  German 
national  privileges  were  maintained,  however,  over  against  the 
t*anon  law  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Thus  Norway,  different 
frtim  other  countries,  was  not  Christianized  directly  from  Rome  by 
the  efforti»  of  the  popes.    Though  the  religion  was  Catholic  and 
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the  Church  was  connected  with  Rome  and  received  her  bishops 
and  archbishops,  Romanism  never  became  strong  in  Norway.  The 
inquisition  and  other  like  institutions  of  horror  were  not  known 
among  these  people,  who  had  a  will  of  their  own  and  never  paid 
homage  to  the  pope.  The  fulmination  of  the  interdict  was, 
however,  tried  among  these  liberty-loving  Northmen,  but  it  had 
the  same  effect,  as  one  has  said,  as  a  serpent's  poison  in  cold 
winter.    The  Jesuits  are  now  excluded  by  constitutional  law. 

The  Lutheran  Repobmation  was  early  and  heartily  welcomed. 
The  Norwegian  youth  studying  at  Wittenberg  and  other  German 
universities  returned  home  happy  to  find  both  ruler  and  people  4 
ready  to  embrace  Luther's  faith.  Christian  III.,  elected  to  the 
throne  by  the  lay  aristocracy,  was  educated  a  Protestant  and 
consequently  resolved  to  introduce  the  reformed  religion  as  the 
religion  of  the  state.  A  recess  was  passed,  signed  by  more  than 
400  noblemen  with  the  deputies,  providing: 

(1.)  That  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  bishops 
should  be  forever  taken  away,  and  the  administration  of  their 
dioceses  confided  to  learned  men  of  the  Reformed  faith  under  the 
title  of  superintendents.  (2.)  That  the  castles,  manors,  dnd 
other  lands  belon^inj:^  to  the  prelates  and  monasteries  should  be 
annexed  to  the  crown.  (3.)  That  their  religious  houses  should 
be  reformed;  the  reejular  clergy,  who  might  not  choose  to  be 
secularized,  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  resi>ective  cloisters, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  hear  the  Word  of  God,  lead 
edifying  lives,  and  that  their  surplus  revenues  should  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  hospitals  and  other  eleemosynary  establishments. 
(4.)  That  the  rights  of  lay  patronage  should  be  preserved; 
the  clergy  to  exact  from  the  peasants  only  their  regular  tithe, 
one  third  of  which  should  be  apj^ropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
curate,  one  third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  church,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  King  for  the  use  of  the  university  and  schools 
of  learning." 

Luther,  up<m  being  consulted  by  the  King  as  to  the  best  way 
to  carry  this  recess  into  etftH't,  advised  that,  instead  of  secularizing 
the  church  jjrojKTty,  a  certain  portion  of  it  should  be  reserved 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  jjurposes  of 
education  and  charity.  The  Catholic  Archbishoj)  of  Drontheim, 
Olaf  Engelbrechtzen,  consequently  fled  with  the  church's  treasures 
to  the  Netherlands  and  the  Lutheran  triumph  was  complete. 

Since  1537,  when  the  Lutheran  faith  was  established  by 
law  as   the  state  religion,   the    Romanists    have   had   very  few 
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representatives  in  that  land.  Dissenters,  since  1845,  gradually 
gained  religions  liberty,  but  they  have  never  prospered.  Even 
now  no  one  can  fill  a  civil  office  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church  and  goes  to  the  Holy  Communion.  If  they 
join  any  other  church  they  lose  their  office.  Every  citizen  must 
be  confirmed  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  nineteen. 


PAROCHIAL. 

A  great  spiritual  quickening  came  to  the  Church  of  Norway 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  through  the  pietistic  revival 
preaching  of  a  humble  layman,  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge,  who  was  a 
most  remarkable  character  and  earned  the  honorable  appellation 
of  "  the  Norwegian  Reformer."  He  was  in  no  sense  a  dissenter 
from  the  State  Lutheran  Church,  for  neither  in  his  i)reaching  nor 
in  his  writings  did  he  teach  any  diflFerence  in  dcK'trine.  He 
labored  with  marked  success  for  a  purer  and  higher  Christian 
life  among  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  and  this  was  "done  by 
teaching  only  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  His 
followers  were  called  "  FaArfe,"  "  awakened  "  or  "  Haugeans  "  who 
have  been  a  great  blessing  to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Norway  and 
in  many  other  countries.  During  his  active  work  of  nine  years 
he  suflFered  much  persecution  and  was  cast  into  jjrison  ten  times, 
under  a  law  of  1741,  which  forbade  laymen  to  preach.  After  a 
court  trial  of  ten  years,  he  was  first  condemned  to  hard  labor  for 
two  years  in  the  fortress  and  to  pay  all  the  court  expenses,  but  the 
supreme  court  afterwards  commuted  the  sentence  to  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and  the  expense  of  the  trial.  Finally,  in  181f), 
this  sentence  was  also  commuted.  Though  he  did  not  go  about 
preaching  he  still  kept  up  a  close  communication  with  his  followers 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  during  his  retirement  did  perhaps 
more  real  good  than  during  the  years  of  his  active  public  life.  He 
is  honored  and  esteemed  as  a  loyal  Lutheran  Christian  and  a 
powerful  lay  preacher  by  Norwegians  everywhere. 

Since  Norway  separated  from  Denmark,  the  Norwegian 
Church  holds  to  the  constitution  of  the  Danish  Lutheran  Church 
of  1683  and  the  Danish  ritual  of  1685.  The  clergy  consists  of 
three  orders — bishops,  i^rovosts  and  pastors — differing  from 
each  other  not  in  rank,  but  in  official  duty.  The  pastor  is 
elected  as  follows:  The  ecclesiastical  Minister  of  State,  with  the 
advice  of  the  bishop,  selects  three  candidates  from  whom  the  King 
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appoints  one  to   the  vacant   parish.     His   duties  are  to  preach/ 
mdmintster  the  eaeranients,  confirm  the  children  and  to  preside  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  which  manages  the  x>arish  pcx>r-fond. 
The  provoBt  must  visit  annually  the  different  parishes  within  bis 
circuit,  examine  the  children  of  the  schools,  the  eand]dale&  h 
cionfirmation,    and    inspect    the    Church    records    and    all 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  parish.     He  reports  yearly  in  full 
the   bishop.      The    bishops    are  elected   by   the   clergy   of    thd 
bishoprici  who   must    receive    royal   sanction.      The  bishop 
ft  "to  visit  each  parish  every  three  years,  when  he  examine 

ti  ren  who  were  confirmed  since  his  last  visit,    Mioisiec 

are  ordained  by  the  bishop  and  installed  by  the  provoei 

Tlie  Lutheran  is  the  '    hed  or  state  religion  of  Norwaj 

The  church  government  i%  i.,  jpal,  with  six  bishops,  the  olde 
of  whom  is  primate,  and  eiphty-three  provosts.  Soma  porisbea 
comprise  5»000  to  10,000  souls  and  require  four  or  five  separate 
chnrches  or  chapels.    The  annual  incomt?  of  a   bishop 
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reckoni?d  at  alK>ut  $4,000  or  16,000  crowns,  aad  of  a  rural  pastor 
from  $800  to  $1,600,  or  3,200  to  6,400  crowns*  Tb<*re  is  no  anxiety 
fear  abDut  back  salary,  since  it  is  raised  from  small  asseasments 

'  grain  in  lieu  of  tithes  from  each  farm,  Enster  and  Christmas 

ferin^B,  and  the  |>erquisites  from  maiTiajijfes,  baptisms,  and 
funerals,  which  are  very  generous.  Tlie  clergy  are  well  paid,  but 
not  tfXJ  well,  for  they  are  highly  educated,  faithful »  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  discharge  of  their  manifold  duties.  Their  influence 
over  their  flot'ks  is  as  beneficial  as  it  is  great,  and  universally  they 
are  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Norway  has  673  niinisters  in  office  in  city  and  country 
shes,  those  having  charges  in  prisons,  h(38pital8,and  infirmaries 
being  counted;  in  all  869  ministers.    They  are  appointed  by 

ie  church  department  of  the  government,  and  are  subject  to  the 
King's  appruvnb  No  one  can  l>ecome  a  minister  of  the  Nor* 
wegian  state  church  unless  he  has  jjassed  the  examination  at  a 
Norwegian  gymnasium  and  the  various  examinations  required  by 
the  Theological  Dei>artinent  of  the  University  of  Christiania.  The 
r6ighty*three  ministers  with  the  title  of  provost  are  elected  by  the 

linisters  of  the  respective  provstries,  and  have  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  clmrch,  Ecclesiasticnlly  the  country  is  divided  into 
BIX  stifts  or  bishtjpric^,  each  stift  having  a  bishop  elected  from  the 
clergy  by  the  provost  and  ministers  of  the  stift.  The  bishops  have 
the  oversight  of  the  church  and  of  the  public  schLJols.  The 
church  is,  however,  governed  by  the  Department  of  Church  and 
SchrK>ls  of  the  state  government  whose  chief  officer  is  a  minister  of 
the  state  and  a  member  of  the  King's  cabinet. 

The  six  stifts  or  dioceses  are  divided  into  469  districts  which 
eooEtitute  9B*)  parishes,  the  cities  not  being  included.  In  1891 
Norway  had  abo  457  candidates  of  theology,  thirty-two  of  whom 
passed  their  rigid  examination,  A  number  of  these  960  church 
buildings  are  older  than  the  Reformation  and  many  are  as  old  as 
Christianity  in  the  laud.  Some  are  now  Ijeing  preserved  at 
|iuh1ic  ci^t  as  mere  relics  of  antiquity.  The  churches  at  the 
bishops'  sees  are  called  "  Domkirker  ^  ■  or  cathedrals.  The  cathedral 
of  Hiimar  was  destroyal  in  a  war  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
oidy  ruins  remain  to  tell  of  the  colossal  structure  of  former  times. 
"Drontheim  domkirke*^  was  founded  by  Olaf  the  Holy,  the 
King  who  introduced  Christianity  into  the  land  and  who  died 
as  a  martyr  in  the  year  1030,  Though  this  church  has  suffered 
mut^h  in  the  wars  of  thi*  |jast  centuries  it  is  still  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  buildings  in  Christendom.    Large  in  its  dlmensioos. 
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elegant  in  its  design,  it  displays  a  richness  in  architecture  and 
art,  and  presents  an  extensive  field  of  study  in  history  and 
archaeology.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been  the  place  for  the 
coronation  of  the  Norwegian  kings.  A  national  committee  is 
appointed  on  its  restoration,  which  work  is  going  on  from  year 
to  year.  The  young  Emperor  of  Germany,  while  visiting  Norway, 
contributed  1,000  crowns  to  the  fund  for  its  restoration. 

Each  parish  has  to  build,  or  otherwise  secure  and  maintain, 
its  own  churches.  But  in  cases  of  extreme  need,  help  is  also 
granted  for  this  purpose  by  the  state.  Each  parish  has  a  farm 
where  the  minister  resides,  which  is  usually  the  largest  and 
best  in  the  district  and  stands  under  public  control.  They  are 
for  the  free  use  of  the  ministers  who  either  cultivate  them 
themselves  or  rent  them.  Besides  the  income  from  the  ministerial 
acts,  the  main  salary  is  derived  from  the  products  of  the  farms 
and  from  fish  in  the  fishing  districts.  Ministers  are  officers  of 
the  state  and  receive  large  pensions  when  they  become  disqualified 
for  their  work. 

Each  district,  according  to  law,  levies  a  special  tax  for  the 
help  of  the  j)oot,  who  are  so  well  cared  for  that  no  one  has  any 
reason  to  be  in  distress.  A  special  tax  is  likewise  levied  in  each 
district  for  the  funds  of  the  schools.  On  special  days  the 
congregations  take  up  collections  for  Home,  Foreign  and 
Seamen's  Missions  and  the  various  organizations  of  Christian 
charity. 

EDUCATION. 

**  There  in  Norden,  o'er  their  books, 
Pored  the  people,  night  and  day." 

In  higher  culture,  Norway  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
progressive  nations,  while  the  common  education  is  very  good. 
Every  man  and  woman  can  read  and  tvrife,  which  can  be  said 
of  few  other  nations  in  the  world.  In  pro^wrtion  to  the  numl>er 
of  people  and  to  the  small  means  of  subsistence,  schools  of  every 
kind  are  most  lil)erally  supj^orted.  Wherever  thirty  children  are 
found,  a  common  school  is  esta])lished  in  a  regular  school  house. 
"Ambulatory  Sch<x)ls"'  are  provided  for  by  law,  whose  teachers 
travel  from  one  farm  to  another  in  the  remote  and  thinly  settled 
sections  to  give  instruction  and  live  with  the  peasants.  The  law 
requires  every  child  to  be  in  school  from  seven  years  of  age  until 
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the  time  of  confirmation.  Every  school  is  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer  and  singing. 

Each  parish  has  also  a  number  of  parochial  schools,  controlled 
by  the  district  school  board.  Each  stift  or  diocese  has  a  board 
of  school  directors,  consisting  of  the  bishop,  the  school  director 
and  others.  These  boards  appoint  school  teachers  and  have  the 
gemeral  oversight  of  the  instruction. 

The  instruction  embraces  the  common  branches  as  in  the 
American  public  schools,  but  religion  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  time,  the  chief  studies  being  Luther's  Catechism  with  the 
accompanying  Explanatory  Book  and  Bible  History. 

There  are  thirty-eight  high  schools  established  by  the  local 
government  boards  of  the  districts  for  the  further  education  of 
those  who  have  graduated  from  the  public  schools.  The  coarse  is 
usually  half  a  year,  the  winter  months  for  boys  and  the  summer 
months  for  girls.  Some  make  the  course  a  whole  year  for  both 
sexes.  The  studies  in  these  schools  are  various.  Foreign 
languages  are  elective  studies.  The  tuition  fee  being  but  a  trifle, 
they  are  largely  attended.  They  are  supported  three-fourths  by 
the  state  and  one-fourth  by  the  district.  The  country  is  divided 
into  eighteen  political  districts  or  amts. 

There  are  also  ten  high  schools  somewhat  similar  to  the 
former,  but  of  a  more  private  character.  Their  courses  last  for 
several  successive  years.  Their  aim  is  to  give  to  the  young,  both 
boys  and  girls,  a  broad  and  liberal  culture.  The  schools  are  partly 
supported  by  the  district  and  partly  by  the  state. 

Thirty-three  high  schools,  most  of  which  are  located  in  cities, 
have  a  course  of  six  years,  with  six  successive  classes  and  are 
preparatory  to  the  gymnasium.  They  have  a  great  variety  of 
studies;  German,  English  and  Latin  with  French  as  elective.  The 
examinations  are  based  on  a  fixed  standard  alike  for  all  schools, 
which  is  laid  down  by  the  department  of  church  and  schools. 
These  schools  are  aided  with  a  contribution  from  the  state.  There 
are  three  other  high  schools  based  on  the  same  plan  as  the  above 
which  are  self-supix)rting. 

There  are  twenty-three  private  schools  based  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  foregoing.  These  are  i)ermitted  by  law  to  issue  certificates 
of  equal  grade  to  those  of  the  public  intermediate  schools. 

At  the  end  of  1891  the  thirteen  Latin  gymnasiums  reported 
142  professors  and  teachers,  and  2,258  students,  of  whom  407 
belonged  to  the  preparatory  dejwrtment,  1,709  to  the  high  schools 
and  142  to  the  gymnasiums.    Those  passing  the  examination  are 
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litted  as  etndentB  to  the  university.  The  regular  course  of  the 
frmnasiuruB  lasts  three  years  and  corresponds  to  the  American 
colleges,  beginning  with  the  sophomore  class.  These  institutioim 
are  largely  aided  by  the  government.  Co-education  prevails  in 
the  gymnasiums  during  recent  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned,  • 

One  Latin  gymnasium,  combined  with  a  high  school,  and 
enjoying  government  sui>port,  has  obUiined  by  law  the  right  to 
grant  the  siime  certificates  as  the  foregoing  public  institutions. 

Local  GyMNASrtrMS. — There  are  five  lo<"al  gymnasiums  com- 
bined with  high  B<*hools,  some  of  which  are  private  institutions 
and  have  by  law  obtained  the  right  to  issue  the  same  certificates 
as  like  public  institutions. 

Cathedral  Schools, — Four  Latin  gymnasiums  located  at 
Christiania,  Christiansand,  Bergen  and  Drontheim,  are  called 
<!athedral  schools.  These  institutions  are  five  to  seven  hundred 
years  old  and  were  originally  connected  with  the  cathedrals,  hence 
the  name.  They  have  also  high  schot>is  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments. At  the  end  of  1891  these  schools  had  sixty-five  professors 
and  1,008  students,  of  whom  seventy-four  belonged  to  the 
preparatory  departments,  678  to  the  high  schools,  and  256  to  the 
gymnasiums  proper.  Large  aud  valuable  libraries  are  connected 
with  them  all. 

The  Uniyersitt. — Norway  has  only  one  university.  It  was 
established  in  1811,  and  is  locnted  in  Christiania.  It  possesses 
several  immense  buildings  and  extensive  grounds.  Its  five 
departments  with  respective  faculties,  embrace  the  theological, 
legal,  medical,  historic-philosophical,  and  mathematical-scientific. 
There  are  forty-five  regular  and  nine  extra  professors,  with  quite  a 
number  of  other  officers  and  helpers.  The  salaries  of  the 
p>n>fes8ors  iire  4.500  iu  7,0*X)  crowns  per  annum,  besides  the  free  use 
of  a  part  of  the   university  groujids.     Only  students  who   have 

a  the  exavwn  artium  are  athniited,     These  numbered  in  1891 

o  less  than  l.-i^O.  L«idy  students  are  atlmittod  and  graduated 
during  the  last  ten  years.  A  gCMxlly  numVx^r  are  now  in  attendance 
with  pro8i>ects  for  a  larger  attendance.  The  university  is  a  state 
institution  but  it  is  largely  supported  by  bequests  and  the  interest 
from  legacies.  The  expenses  for  1893,  ac^^ording  to  the  budget, 
tiuiouuted  to  608»033  crowns.  Large  amounts  are  distributed  every 
^ear  Ui  young  scientists  who  desire  to  educate  themselves  in  8i>ecial 
Ines.  Tlie  capital  fund  is  272,448,  from  legacies,  926,719;  total 
1J1>9,1B7  crowns.    Annual  receipts  from  lectures,  ^9,940  crowns. 
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The  academical  college  is  a  body  chosen  by  the  focolties  jointly^ 
and  which,  especially  in  financial  matters,  has  in  charge  the 
management  of  the  institution.  The  university  has  in  connection 
a  botanical  garden  with  library,  a  botanical  museum,  an  astro- 
nomical and  magnetical  observatory,  a  meteorological  institute,  a 
collection  of  Scandinavian  as  well  as  foreign  antiquities,  a  mint 
cabinet  with  5,400  specimens,  a  zoological  museum,  a  zootomical 
museum,  a  physiological  institute  with  a  physiological-chemical 
laboratory  and  a  collection  of  physiological  apparatus,  a  mineral 
institute,  a  metallurgic  laboratory,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an 
anatomical  institute,  a  pathological-anatomical  institute,  a 
farmacological  collection,  a  hygienic  collection,  a  physical  institute 
with  a  physical  instrument  collection,  a  physical  laboratory,  a 
chirurgical  instrument  collection,  a  technological  model  collection, 
an  ethnographical  museum,  a  collection  of  mining  charts,  a 
collection  of  material  for  art-historical  instruction,  and  a  library  of 
305,000  volumes.  The  practical  theological  seminary  is  in  charge 
of  the  Bishop  of  Christiania  and  the  university  theological  faculty 

Prof.  Caspari,  of  the  university,  was  one  of  the  best  knovm 
Lutheran  theologians  of  Norway.  He  was  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  in 
Germany;  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Berlin,  and  was  baptized  in  1838, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  was  called  to  Christiania  in  1847, 
and  only  recently  died  there,  although  he  also  had  calls  to  Rostock 
and  Erlangen.  His  writings  have  been  many  and  learned,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Theologisk  Tidsskriji  for 
den  evangelisk  Luther ske  kirke  i  Norge, 

Well  has  the  Century  said:  In  Norway,  the  aristocracy  of 
birth  has  long  been  abolished,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  an 
aristocracy  of  culture.  The  three  successive  Bishops  of  Drontheim, 
Grimelund,  Lanche,  and  the  present  Bishoj),  Skaar,  were  all  the 
sons  of  farmers. 

The  National  Gallery,  established  by  the  state  in  1837, 
embraces  a  large  collection  of  the  national  art.  The  gallery  has 
gathered  a  large  building  fund.  The  general  supervision  of  it  is 
entrusted  to  the  Church  and  School  Deijartment. 

The  Society  fob  Furthering  Common  Education  was 
organized  in  1851  with  the  aim  of  spreading  general  intelligence 
among  all  the  people  as  well  as  of  procuring  means  for  popular 
education.  The  society  publishes  Folkevennen  (The  Friend  of  the 
People).  The  income  of  the  society  for  1890  amounted  to  8,H65 
crowns.  Lecture  bureaus  are  found  in  various  cities,  the  largest 
being  in  Stavanger  and  Drontheim.    Their  aim  is  by  a  series  of 
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popular  lectures,  to  influence  thought  and  to  elevate  the  maases. 

Three  funds  amounting  to  448,440  crowns  are  established 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  poor  artists  and  scientists,  both  male  and 
female,  in  taking  special  courses  of  study. 

Thb  Fund  fob  Educational  Institutions  was  eetablished  in 
1821.  At  the  close  of  1890  it  reached  17,284,841  crowns.  The 
interest  of  this  vast  amount  is  paid  out  as  pensions,  salaries  and  in 
many  other  ways,  to  aid  the  spreading  of  both  common  and  higher 
education. 

Popular  Libbabies  are  established  in  hundreds  of  parishes, 
for  the  free  use  of  the  members  of  the  same.  Half  of  their 
expenses  is  paid  by  the  state.  Libraries  are  also  established  in 
large  numbers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  half  of  their  expense 
is  likewise  met  by  the  government. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

Kaiserswerth  Deacx)ness  Wobk. — There  is  not  a  branch 
of  the  Inner  Missions  of  Germany  which  does  not  flourish  in 
Norway  and  the  other  Scandinavian  countries.  Deaconess  work  of 
a  mere  private  character  had  already  been  known  in  Norway  long 
before  1868  the  year  in  which  the  Deaconess  Institution  in 
Christiania  was  established.  Means  were  gathered  from  the  whole 
land,  and  a  loan  of  52,000  crowns  without  interest  was  obtained 
from  the  Christiania  Savings  Bank  to  start  the  institution.  A 
rented  locality  was  first  used  and  later  a  building  was  bought 
The  aim  of  this  institution  was  to  educate  women  to  take  care  of 
the  sick  and  to  do  other  work  of  Christian  charity.  As  the  number 
of  scholars  and  of  the  ijatients  grew,  additional  buildings  had  to 
be  secured.  In  1882  a  large  and  well  located  piece  of  ground, 
called  Lovisenberg,  was  donatt^d  to  the  institution  by  General 
Consul  Kiaer.  In  1880  it  was  possible  to  lay  the  comer 
stone  on  tliis  ground  for  a  new  Deaconess  Home,  which  by 
strenuous  eflforts  was  completed  and  dedicated  two  years  later. 
This  imix)sing  building  is  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  is  immense 
in  size  and  has  a  large  number  of  anartinents.  Best  of  all  its 
work  since  the  dedication  has  Ih'cu  augmented  and  is  very 
prosjx^rous.  At  the  end  of  1890  the  institution  reiK)rted  285 
sisters,  1^>0  of  whom  were  deaconesses,  seventy-seven  probationers 
and  forty-eight  scholars.  Quite  a  number  of  women  also  frequent 
the  school  to  learn  tht»  metlKnls  and  then  go  out  working  in  a 
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private  way  without  being  connected  with  the  institution  as 
regular  deaconesses. 

The  expenses  for  1890  amounted  to  113,299  crowns,  mostly 
derived  from  liberal  individuals  in  all  ijarts  of  the  land.  The 
work  itself,  which  is  not  entirely  free,  unless  offered  directly  to 
the  poor,  clears  a  small  part  of  the  expenses.  The  building  first 
bought  for  the  institution  is  now  occupied  entirely  as  an  infirmary 
with  about  fifty  patients. 

The  deaconesses  are  employed  in  diflFerent  branches  of  the 
work;  in  hospitals,  in  private  homes,  in  congregations,  in  houses  of 
refuge,  in  prisons,  and  some  also  as  teachers  among  small  children. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  Norway,  even  as  far  as  the  .polar 
regions.  Some  have  also  been  engaged  at  various  times  in  a 
hospital  for  lepers,  quite  a  number  of  whom  are  always  found  in 
that  country. 

In  Christiania  there  is  a  hospital,  a  home  for  the  aged, 
and  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  In  Laryik  a  Deaconess  Coast 
Recuperating  Hospital  has  been  wisely  founded,  which  has  just 
received  a  gift  of  20,000  crowns.  The  outlying  stations  number 
seventy-seven  in  all.  Of  these  twenty-seven  are  hospitals  with 
105  sisters,  three  are  homes  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  in  which 
twenty-three  sisters  are  engaged.  Fifty-eight  sisters  are  employed 
in  congregations  as  assistants  in  the  pastoral  work.  Five  sisters 
are  engaged  in  teaching  small  children  and  six  in  caring  for 
infants.  There  are  also  five  institutions  for  females  of  disreputable 
character,  which  are  under  the  care  of  seven  sisters.  There  is 
also  a  school  in  Christiania  where  needlework  is  taught.  Other 
Norwegian  deaconesses  are  emj^loyed  in  foreign  countries,  in 
America,  Zululand  and  Madagascar. 

The  Deaconess  Home  of  Christiania  has  its  own  minister. 
Pastor  Bomhoff,  who  is  also  principal  of  the  institution.  Those 
who  have  stcxxl  by  this  work  from  its  very  beginning,  and  have 
done  most  for  its  i)rosi)erity,  are  Provost  Julius  Bruun  and  Miss 
Gathinka  Guldberg.  The  latter  was  consecrated  in  Kaiserwerth 
Deaconess  Home  in  Germany,  and  strxxl  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  when  she  was  called  as  the 
first  mother  of  the  Dea(!oness  Institution  of  Norway.  She  has 
ever  since  occupied  this  ix>sition. 

Deacx)N  Homes. — Systematic  deacon  work  is  of  recent  origin 
in  Norway.  The  large  field  over  which  the  deaconesses  extended 
their  activity,  and  the  groat  need  met,  soon  made  it  evident  that 
they  could  not  do  all,  and  that  some  things  would  be  accomplished 
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better  by  men.  The  common  experience  of  the  Home  Mission 
workers  had  also  been  that,  should  the  mission  of  the  Woi'd  be 
successful,  there  had  to  be  also  a  mission  of  work,  Hence  n 
Deacon  Home  was  established  in  Christ iania  and  a  suitable 
bailding  and  garden  rented  for  1,5W  cro^ias  a  year.  The  home 
virnA  opened  April,  18SK),  when  ten  yuun^  men  were  admitted  for 
trviinin^.  Tlie  conrsa  is  five  years.  The  students  have  roomSi 
board  and  tuition  free,  and  after  the  first  year  a  small  allowance. 
The  plan  of  the  e<lucation  is  to  prepare  tlu^m  tor  taking  care  of 
the  fiick,  to  make  them  useful  helpers  in  charitable  institutiona 
and  in  the  jmrishes,  and  to  train  them  as  active  workers  in 
the  ** Midnight  Mission"  which  is  a  special  branch  of  the  Inner 
Missions-  The  number  of  deacons  the  first  year  was  seventeen. 
They  constitute  a  Brother  Union,  and  after  finishing  their  courae 
they  stand  in  connection  with  the  Hmne,  hut  must  then  earn  their 
own  living*  The  income  of  the  Deacon  Home  for  the  first  year 
nmounted  to  11»J>81.(j1  crowns.  It  has  in  its  connection  also  a 
home  for  aged  ix^ople.  The  principal  of  the  Deacon  Home  is 
Pastor  Hartvig  Halvorsen. 

TuE  State  Hospital  of  Norway  is  located  in  Christiania. 
This  is  free  for  the  whole  country.  It  employs  fourteen  physicians 
and  one  lix*al  minister.  This  institution,  as  well  as  the  whole 
medical  practice  of  the  country,  is  ander  the  sole  control  of  the 
state  government. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  a  great  number  of  local  hospitals 
and  infirmaries  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Hospitals  with  Obstetric  Schools, — Of  public  institutions 
of  this  kind  there  is  one  in  Christiania  and  one  in  Bergen.  The 
former  employs  six  physicians,  the  latter  two.  Each  institution 
has  ita  own  hrispital  pastor. 

Fishermen  Hospitals.— In  the  fishing  districts  a  tax  is  le%ned 
on  the  earnings  of  the  fishermen  for  the  benefit  of  sijecial  hospitals 
and  mpfli<*al  aRsiHtance  in  their  liehalf  during  thr  fishing  seas^^n. 

The  Samabitam  Si>ciety  was  organized  in  Christiania  in  1884, 
Its  aim  IS  to  spread  among  the  laity  a  knowledge  of  the  assistance 
which,  in  case  of  accidents,  may  l)e  granted  before  the  arrival  of 
physicians.  For  this  purpose  instruction  is  given  to  such  persom* 
as  are  supposed  to  l>e  immediately  present  at  possible  accidents,  as 
functionaries  of  jxjlice  departments,  fire  departments,  harbor 
departments,  and  railroads,  foremen  in  factories,  school  teachers, 
and  others.    The  society  seeks  to  secure  connection  with  persons 
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who  are  competent  to  give  practical  instruction  in  Samaritan  work. 
It  is  eetAbliBhing  filial  societies  all  over  the  country  where  they 
are  gupposed  to  be  of  any  possible  use.  Tt  also  endeavors  to  secure 
proi>er  instrunienis  and  other  means  whenever  needed.  The 
eociety  is  governed  by  a  bc*ard  of  five  niembei's.  In  time  of  war  it 
is  under  the  sole  control  of  the  following  named  society. 

Society  foe  the  VoluntaryCubeof  the  Sick  and  Wounded 
IN  War. — This  society  was  organized  in  Christiania  in  18f>5  with 
the  aim,  in  case  of  war,  to  assist  the  public  military  relief  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  to  aid  those  Ijeing  left  destitute ;  likewise^ 
in  time  of  peace,  to  prepare  proper  means  for  this  purpose. 
The  property  of  the  society  amounts  to  33,000  crowns.  The  con- 
trolling board  consists  of  eight  members. 

Prison  Societies.  —  Of  these  organizations  there  are  five, 
two  in  Christiania,  one  in  FredrikHstad,  one  in  Bergen,  and  one  in 
Drontheim.  Their  aim  is  to  protect  released  prist^ners  from  falling 
hack  to  the  criminal  path.  This  is  done  by  aiding  them  finan- 
cially and  by  directing  them  to  live  an  orderly  life. 

SlTPEBVisioN  OP  Steamships.  -—  For  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  of  seamen  and  seafaring  people  there  is  a  state  board 
of  four  niemters  with  a  large  number  of  sub- commit  tees.  They 
exercise  the  most  careful  supervision  of  the  steamships  and  other 
vessels. 

Mocntain  Stations,— Stations  o4Acupied  by  families  are 
established  along  the  pulilic  rciads  leading  over  these  Alpine 
mountains.  They  are  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and  health 
of  travelers  who  are  then  and  there  subject  to  many  dangers  from 
the  natural  elements  and  wild  beasts. 

Medal  of  Life-Saving,— A  medid  of  three  classes  is  issued 
by  the  King  to  such  as  have  shown  courage  in  saving  human 
lives.  As  such  heroic  deeds  are  often  done  at  the  sea  coast,  great 
iiimibem  of  these  tokens  of  honor  are  distributed.  On  the  one 
side  of  the  medal  it  reads,  **  Oscar  IL,  King  of  Norway  and 
Sweden/ ■  and  on  the  other  side,  ^''  For  a  Noble  Deed.-' 

Societies  for  the  Pbotection  of  Animals.— Of  these 
organiz£itions  there  is  one  in  Christiania  and  one  in  Drontheim, 
lieside*s  many  others  of  a  minor  character.  Their  aim  is  by 
isBuing  proper  literature,  by  enforcing  the  existing  laws  for  the 
pQuishment  of  cruelty,  and  in  other  ways  to  protect  animals  from 
Buffering.  Annually  a  number  of  premiums  are  bestowed  for 
the  beet  care  of  cattle.    For  unusual  interest  in  the  society  or 
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its  work,  or  for  more  than  ordinary  good  care  of  animals  a  medal 
is  issued  of  two  classes,  silver  and  bronze. 

Thb  Royal  Sogibty  fob  thb  Wblfabb  of  Nobway  issnes 
a  silver  medal  with  an  accompanying  diploma  to  servants  of 
both  sexes  who  have  been  in  the  same  service  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years  and  have  a  good  record.  In  1888  there  were 
issued  nine  such  medals,  in  1889  twenty-four,  in  1890  twenty-seven, 
and  in  1891  thirty-seven. 

Schools  fob  Defobmed  Childben. — In  each  stift  there 
is  a  public  board  of  three  members,  the  school  director  and 
usually  one  minister  and  one  physician,  who  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  schools  for  deformed  children. 

The  five  institutes  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  located  in 
Drontheim,  Christiania,  Hamar,  Christiansand  and  Bergen.  The 
first  is  a  national  institution,  the  last  four  are  more  local. 

Two  Speaking  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  exist  in 
Norway.  The  one  is  located  in  Christiania,  the  other  in 
Drontheim. 

The  Society  fob  the  Blind  was  organized  in  Christiania 
in  1860  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  blind  in  obtaining  a  mental 
and  spiritual  education,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  enabling  them  to 
earn  their  own  living.  The  society,  numbering  200  members, 
has  the  management  of  a  fund  of  11-4,100  crowns.  The  institute 
for  the  blind,  in  Christiania,  was  established  by  and  belongs  to  the 
society.  In  Drontheim  there  is  a  school  for  the  blind  and  also 
an  industrial  institute  for  the  confirmed  blind.  All  these 
institutions  are  mostly  supported  by  the  state. 

Private  Schools  for  Weak -Minded  Children. — The 
institute  for  boys,  Hans  Hansen,  principal,  and  the  Thorshaug 
institute  for  girls,  J.  A.  Lipj^estad,  principal,  are  both  located  in 
Christiania.  The  school  for  mentally  deranged  children  in  Fane, 
near  Bergen,  has  J.  Sffithre  as  its  princii>al.  These  three  insti- 
tutions have  orphan  homes  in  their  connection  and  receive  large 
appropriations  from  the  government. 

Insane  Asylums. — There  are  three  state  insane  asylums; 
Gaustad  near  Christiania,  Eg  near  Christiansand,  and  Rotvold 
near  Drontheim.  These  institutions  are  public,  and  are  free  for 
the  whole  nation.  Besides  the  above  there  are  eight  local  insane 
asylums  b(»ing  under  government  control,  and  a  number  of 
private  institutions  of  the  same  character. 

Orphanages  and  Nursing  Schools. — The  Orphan  House  in 
Drontheim  was  established  in  1637  for  the  benefit  of  foundlings 
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and  male  orphans.  From  1790  some  of  the  children  have  been  let 
out  to  foeter-parents  at  the  cost  of  the  institution.  In  1890  it 
paid  for  the  rearing  of  278  children  in  the  city  and  twenty-three 
in  tho  country.  The  institution  has  a  school  in  its  connection. 
In  1890  its  capital  amounted  to  520,392  crowns.  The  income  for 
the  same  year,  4L074  crowns;  the  expenses,  29,705  crowns, 

Fridheim  Childbek's  Home  near  Drontheim  was  established 
in  1872  with  the  aim  of  receiving  poor  female  orphans  and  educat- 
ing them  for  honest  and  efficient  servant  girls.  The  children  are 
received  at  the  age  of  7  to  9  years  and  are  kept  until  two  years 
after  their  confirmation.  At  present  there  are  twenty  children  in 
the  institution.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  five  men  and  five 
women. 

The  Akker's  Obphanage  in  Christiania,  established  in  1778 
by  Benit  Anker  and  wife,  aims  to  educate  twelve  children,  six  of 
each  sex,  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  old.  They  leave  the  institu- 
tion at  sixteen,  when  they  are  transferred  to  another  home  for 
further  training  of  two  years.  The  capital  is  127,359  crowns.  A 
new  property  for  the  orphanage  was  dedicated  in  1882, 

The  Bcebeesen'b  Institctioi^  in  Drammen  was  established 
in  1857  by  Erik  B^jrresen,  donating  several  real  estjite  projx^rties 
besides  a  large  sum  of  money  for  an  educational  institution  with  a 
free  school  for  orphans  and  other  neglected  children  in  Drammen. 
Its  net  assets  amount  to  567,385  crowns,  besides  a  building  fund 
of  144,169  crowns* 

*''The  Anna  Jebsen's  Mikde''  is  a  children's  home,  established 
at  Bergen  in  18t>6  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  some  private  persons. 
Its  name  is  from  one  of  its  founders.  The  aim  is  to  receive  for 
nursing  poor  female  babies  in  Bergen,  to  give  them  a  good  Christian 
education^  and  to  pro^x^rly  train  them  as  competent  servant  girls. 
The  children  are  kept  in  the  home  until  they  are  confi^rmed,  A 
present  there  are  twenty-nine  in  number.  At  the  close  of  18S 
their  assets  amounted  to  92,100  crowns.  The  income  for  the  eam^ 
year,  6,676,85  crowns;  the  expenses,  5,740.78  crowns. 

The  Eugenia's  Institution  in  Christiania  was  founded  in 
1823  by  voluntary  means  gathered  from  different  sources.  A 
bequest  of  J.  C.  Schandortf  amounting  to  77,520  crowns  has  added 
mncb  to  its  prosperity.  It.s  aim  is  to  instruct  and  educate  poor 
famale  children  both  in  and  outside  of  Christiania.  The  girls  stity 
in  the  institution  from  the  age  of  eight  until  they  pass  their 
eighteenth  year.  An  infant  asylum,  King  Carl  Johan's  Asylum, 
is  connected  with  the  institution.    This  has  200  infants  of  both 
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sexes  from  three  to  seven  years  old.  The  permauerit  fund  of  ibc 
institution  was  141,770  crowns  in  IB90;  the  income  22,853,  aud 
the  expenses  22,211  crowns. 

Chbistiaxia  Chtldhen's  Home  educates  poor  female  children 
for  the  duties  of  efficient  servant  girls.  In  1890,  twenty-fiTi* 
girls  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of  age  were  supported  in 
this  home.  Since  1871,  sixty-three  servant  girls  have  graduatad 
from  the  institution. 

The  ALFEEDHEm  Ghildhen's  Home,  estublished  at  Christian  in 
in  1875,  has  three  divisions,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  ciiy. 
Its  aim  is  to  educate  '        '       '  ildren  as  servant  girls.    At 

the  end  of  1891  th*  irb  in  the  ini=ititution.    The 

value  of  its  real  estate  amounts  to  45,000  crowns.    The  income  for 
the  year  was  6,980  crowns  and  the  expenses  7,998  crowns. 

The  Chbistiania  Infants'  Home  was  founded  in  1856  by 
voluntary  means.  It  receives  children  under  seven  years  and 
gives  them  a  thorough  Christian  education.  In  1890  the  institu- 
tion had  twenty-five  children  of  both  sexes.  Property  value, 
46,828  crowns;  income,  4,471  crowns;  expenses,  4,838  crowns. 

The  Chbistiania  Nursery  was  established  as  early  as  1778 
by  voluntary  gifts.  Its  aim  is  to  receive  poor  infants  and  give 
them  careful  nursing  and  a  Christian  home  training  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  confirmation.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  latter  years  has  averaged  forty -two.  At  the  close  of  1890 
the  permanent  invested  funds  amounted  to  409,740  crowns;  the 
annual  income,  23,085  crowns;  the  expenses,  24,052  crowns. 

The  Fatherland's  Children's  Asylum  in  Christiania  was 
established  in  1847  by  Thor  Olson  Gaarden,  who  donated  a  city 
building  as  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
He  has  since  donated  60.000  crowns  to  the  same  institution. 

The  Josephines  Institution  in  Stavanger  was  started  in 
1834  for  the  purj^ose  of  training  young  girls  as  competent  servants. 
The  institution  owns  a  building  and  a  garden,  which,  at  the  end 
of  1890,  together  with  a  good  farm  and  several  legacies  amounting 
to  104,749  crowns,  are  among  its  assets.  The  annual  receipts  are 
6,188,  and  the  expenses  4,707  crowns.    Indebtedness  27,158  crowns. 

The  Tofte  Fund  or  educational  institution  was  started  in 
1847  by  Andreas  Tofte  in  Christiania  for  tlie  purpose  of  giving 
an  education  to  incorrigible  boys.  The  institution  is  at  present 
located  on  its  own  farm  at  Sund,  Helgoe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  can  be  kept  at  a  time.  Some  must  be  held  by  force, 
according  to  law.     Its  support  comes  partly   from  private  and 
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psttr  team  pofalie  ibmxis.    Its  capital  amoontB  to  35,028  orowns. 

IiiBiMNBi'ft  Edqixiltional   Institutiom    was  established  by 

Lazs  OAedahl  cm  an  islaiid  near  Stavanger.    Its  aim  is 

^  the  above.    The  institution  accommodates  fifty  boys, 

Iwenty-fiTe  can  be  managed  by  severe  restraint. 

'ULm^sons"   Educational  Institution,  with   the 

t  the  above,  is  located  on  an  ishind  near  Bergen.    It 

(thirty  boys  and  fifteen  can  be  held  by  coercion.  The 

total  capital  is  114,018  crowns. 

HioKB  lOB  TBB  PooB  AND  AoBD.— There  are  twenty-five  of 
these  in  Norway.  These  institntions,  mostly  established  by 
bequests,  represent  an  interest-bearing  capital  of  3,162,684  crowns, 
be^des  large  real  estate  properties.  Fifteen  of  these  hcxnes  have 
together  a  yearly  income  of  171,683  crowns,  and  a  yearly  expense 
at  144,808  crowns.  Many  of  the  above  institntions  were  established 
in  the  foorteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centnries. 
There  are  many  beqnests  to  the  poor.  The  late  Jnlins 
Petersen  ci  Christiania  left  60,000  crowns  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor  of  St.  John's 
paridi;  10,000  for  the  support  of  snperannnated  female  servantB, 
and  two  other  charitable  beqnests  of  10,000  crowns  each. 

Hospitals  and  Hombs  iob  Lepbbs.— There  is  one  state 
hospital  for  lepers  located  in  Bergen,  and  three  hcxnes  for  lepers, 
located  in  Bergen,  Molde  and  Drontheim.  The  one  in  Bergen 
represents  a  real  estate  value  of  760,943  crowns,  the  one  in  Molde 
represents  a  value  of  145,476  crowns. 

Sailobs'  Hombs. — ^There  are  four  such  homes  for  the  benefit 
ci  the  old  worn  out  sailors  and  their  families.  They  are  located 
in  Christiania,  Drammen  and  Bergen.  They  represent  a  capital 
value  of  613,565  crowns. 

HoMB  OF  Bbst  fob  Aged  Female  Seby ants.— This  institution 
was  established  in  Bergen  in  1890  by  C.  Sundt  who  donated  for 
this  purpose  two  buildings  valued  at  51,000  crowns,  and  a  cash 
amount  of  60,000  crowns.  Later  he  ^ave  also  another  lar^  piece 
of  gfoond.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  ot'ntral 
home  for  the  more  aged  female  servants  in  Ber^n.  Many  are 
admitted  free  of  charge,  and  haver  warm  rooms,  free  medical 
atteotion,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  small  weekly  allowance  in 
■KUKj.  Any  women  have  the  opportunity  of  renting  rooms  in  tht^ 
iiwjitiitiim  The  home  was  openfxl  Oc't^^lx^r  15,  1890.  The  rash 
tmphal  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounh^l  to  50.000  (*rowns.  This 
is  tike  only  public  institution  of  its  kind  in  tlio  country.     An 
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sexes  from  three  to  Beven  years  old.  The  i>ertnaiient  fund  of  tbe 
institution  was  14Ij70  crowns  in  1890;  the  income  22,853,  and 
the  expenses  22,211  crowns. 

Chbistiania  Children's  Home  educates  poor  female  children 
for  the  duties  of  efficient  servant  girls.  In  1890,  twenty-fiv^ 
girls  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of  age  were  supported  in 
this  home*  Since  1871,  sixty-three  servant  girls  liave  graduat<?(l 
from  the  institution. 

The  Alfbedheim  Children's  Home,  eg^tablished  at  Christiania 
in  1875,  has  three  divisionsj  locate  in  ditferent  parts  of  tbe  city. 
Its  aim  is  to  edncatt  "       ^       Mldren  as  servant  girls.    At 

the  end  of  1891  tht.  irl^  in  tlie  institution.    Tlie 

value  of  its  real  estate  amounts  to  45,000  crowns.    The  income  for 
the  year  was  6,980  crowns  and  the  expenses  7,998  crowns. 

The  Christiania  Infants'  Home  was  founded  in  1856  by 
voluntary  means.  It  receives  children  under  seven  years  and 
gives  them  a  thorough  Christian  education.  In  1890  the  institu- 
tion had  twenty-five  children  of  both  sexes.  Property  value, 
46,828  crowns;  income,  4,471  crowns;  expenses,  4,838  crowns. 

The  Christiania  Nursery  was  established  as  early  as  1778 
by  voluntary  gifts.  Its  aim  is  to  receive  poor  infants  and  give 
them  careful  nursing  and  a  Christian  home  training  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  confirmation.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  latter  years  has  averaged  forty-two.  At  the  close  of  1890 
the  permanent  invested  funds  amounted  to  409,740  crowns;  the 
annual  income,  23,085  crowns;  the  expenses,  24,052  crowns. 

The  Fatherland's  Children's  Asylum  in  Christiania  was 
established  in  1847  by  Thor  Olson  Gaarden,  who  donated  a  city 
building  as  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
He  has  since  donated  60.000  crowns  to  the  same  institution. 

The  Josephines  Institution  in  Stjivanu^er  was  started  in 
1834  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  girls  as  competent  servants. 
The  institution  owns  a  building  and  a  garden,  which,  at  the  end 
of  1890,  together  with  a  go(xl  farm  and  several  legacies  amounting 
to  104,749  crowns,  are  among  its  assets.  The  annual  receipts  are 
6,188,  and  the  expenses  4,707  crowns.    Indebtedness  27,158  crowns. 

The  Tofte  Fund  or  educational  institution  was  started  in 
1847  by  Andreas  Tofte  in  Christiania  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  education  to  incorrigible  boys.  The  institution  is  at  present 
located  on  its  own  farm  at  Sund,  Helgoe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  can  be  kept  at  a  time.  Some  must  be  held  by  force, 
according  to  law.     Its  support  comes  j^artly   from  private  and 
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means,     its  capital  amounts  to  3f^.u:i«  crowns. 

Lindokn'8    Educational    Institution    was   established    by 

Pastor  Lars  Oftedalil  on  au  island  near  Stavanger,    Its  aim  is 

the  same  as  the  above.    The  institution  accommodates  fifty  boys, 

,  of  whcun  twenty-five  can  be  managed  by  severe  restraint. 

H     The  "Ulpk^soens"    Educational    Institution,  with    the 

^Bine  aim  as  the  above,  is  located  on  an  island  near  Ber^^eru     It 

^bo^uniochttes  thirty  boys  and  fifteen  can  be  lield  by  cf^ercion ,   The 

^^^^mpital  is  114.018  crowns. 

^^^^HoMES  FOR  THE  Ptx>E  AND  AoED. — There  are  twenty-five  of 

I   theee   in  Norway.      These  institutions,    mostly    established    by 

^kquests,  represent  an  interest- bearing  capital  of  3,162,694  crowns. 

^WBidea  large  real  est^ite  proxierties.     Fifteen  of  these  homes  have 

Hbgether  a  yearly  income  of  171,()83  crowns,  and  a  yearly  expense 

of  144,808  crowns.  Many  of  the  above  institutions  were  established 

in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

There  are   many   bequests   to    the   poor.      The   late    Julius 

&t6r»enof  Christianialeft  50,tX)0  crowns  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 

is  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  deserviTig  p(x>r  of  St,  John's 

;  10,000  for  the  eupp«:>rt  of  superannuated  female  servants^ 

ro  other  charitable  bequests  of  10,000  crowns  each. 

CospiTALS  AND  HoMES    FOB  Lefbrs. — There  is    one  state 

hospital  for  lepers  located  in  Bergen,  and  three  homes  for  lepers, 

located  in  Bergen,  Molde  and  Drontheim.    The  one  in  Bergen 

reppenents  a  real  estate  value  of  760,943  crowns,  the  one  in  Molde 

ieprei(t*nts  a  value  of  145,476  crowns. 

Sailors'  Homes. — ^There  are  four  such  homes  for  the  benefit 
L^  thi>  oh!  worn  out  sailors  and  their  families.  They  are  located 
^■1  Christianta,  Draminen  and  Bergen.  They  represent  a  capital 
^mluo  of  613,565  crowns. 

"  Home  OF  Rest  fob  Aged  Female  Servants.— This  institution 
I  was  €*8tJil>Ushed  in  Bergen  in  IHIK)  by  C.  Sundt  who  donated  for 
^ft|L<i  purpose  two  iHiildings  valued  at  51,t>0()  crowns,  and  a  cash 
^■BMKint  of  50,(KX)  crowns.  Later  he  gave  also  another  large  piece 
H^  gronnd.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  central 
hofti4»  fcir  the  more  aged  female  servants  in  Bergen.  Many  are 
fitted  free  of  charge,  and  have*  warm  rooms,  free  medical 
[?Diion,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  small  weekly  allowance  in 
ay.  Any  w<imen  have  the  opixirtunity  of  renting  rooms  in  the 
titilti<m.  The  home  was  oi>ened  October  15,  1890.  Thti  rash 
ipittU  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  50,000  crowns*  This 
ia  tb«»  only  public  iuittitation  of  its  kind  in  thja  country.     An 
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sexes  from  three  to  seven  y€*ars  oliL  The  permanent  fond  of  the 
institution  was  141,770  crowns  in  ISIrK);  the  incame  22,853,  and 
the  expenses  22,211  crowns, 

Chbistiania  Childeen^s  Home  educates  poor  female  children 
for  the  duties  of  efficient  servant  givh.  In  1890,  twenty -five 
girls  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of  n^e  were  supported  in 
this  homt\  Since  1871,  sixty-three  servant  girls  have  gradnattMl 
from  the  institution. 

The  Alfeedheim  Children's  Home,  established  at  Christiania 
in  1875,  has  three  divisions,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city* 
Its  aim  is  to  edncati  '       '       "  ildren  as  sen^ant  girls.    At 

the  end  of  1891  thi*  iris  in  the  institution,    Tlie 

value  of  its  real  estate  amounts  to  45,000  crowns.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  6,980  crowns  and  the  expenses  7,998  crowns. 

The  Christiania  Infants'  Home  was  founded  in  1856  by 
voluntary  means.  It  receives  children  under  seven  years  and 
gives  them  a  thorough  Christian  education.  In  1890  the  institu- 
tion had  twenty-five  children  of  both  sexes.  Property  value, 
46,828  crowns;  income,  4,471  crowns;  expenses,  4,838  crowns. 

The  Christiania  Nursery  was  established  as  early  as  1778 
by  voluntary  gifts.  Its  aim  is  to  receive  poor  infants  and  give 
them  careful  nursing  and  a  Christian  home  training  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  confirmation.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  latter  years  has  averaged  forty -two.  At  the  close  of  1890 
the  permanent  invested  funds  amounted  to  409,740  crowns;  the 
annual  income,  23,085  crowns;  the  expenses,  24,052  crowns. 

The  Fatherland's  Children's  Asylum  in  Christiania  was 
established  in  1847  by  Thor  Olson  Gaarden,  who  donated  a  city 
building  as  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
He  has  since  donated  60,000  crowns  to  the  same  institution. 

The  Josephines  Institution  in  Stavanger  was  started  in 
1884  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  girls  as  comx)etent  servants. 
The  institution  owns  a  building  and  a  garden,  which,  at  the  end 
of  1890,  together  with  a  good  farm  and  several  legacies  amounting 
to  104,749  crowns,  are  among  its  assets.  The  annual  receipts  are 
6,188,  and  the  expenses  4,707  crowns.    Indebtedness  27,158  crowns. 

The  Tofte  Fund  or  educational  institution  was  started  in 
1847  by  Andreas  Tofte  in  Christiania  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  education  to  incorrigible  boys.  Tlie  institution  is  at  present 
lo<jated  on  its  own  farm  at  Sund,  Helgoe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  can  be  kept  at  a  time.  Some  must  be  held  by  force, 
according  to  law.     Its  support  comes  j^artly   from  private  and 
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y  from  public  means.  Its  capital  amounts  to  35,028  crowns, 
LiNiK)EN''«  Editcational  INSTITUTION  was  f^stablished  by 
IPaator  Lars  Ofteclahl  on  an  island  near  Stavanger*  Itfi  aim  is 
the  same  as  the  al>ovo.    The  institution  accommodates  fifty  boy», 

trhom  twenty-five  can  Ije  managed  by  severe  restraint. 
The  **Ulpn.esoen8''    Educational    Institution,  with    the 
e  aim  as  the  above,  is  located  on  an  island  near  Bergen,     Tt 
>mmodates  thirty  boys  and  fifteen  can  be  held  by  coercion.   The 
total  capital  is  1 14,018  crowns* 

Homes  for  the  Poor  akd  Aged.— There  are  twenty-five  of 
l^^ese  in  Norway,  These  institutions,  mostly  established  by 
^^quests,  repreaentan  interest-bearing  capital  of  3,162,694  crowns* 
^BBides  large  real  estate  properties.  Fifteen  of  these  homes  have 
^Bgetber  a  yearly  income  of  171,083  crowns^  and  a  yearly  expense 
^B  144,808  crowns.  Many  of  the  above  institutions  were  established 
flt  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

k    There  are  many   bequests  to   the   poor.      The    late    Julius 
itersenof  Christiania  left  50,000  crowns  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
rich  is  to  j^o  to  the  relief  of  the  deserving  poor  of  St.  John's 
rish;  10,000  for  the  8UXJi>ort  of  sujjerannuated  female  servants, 
and  two  other  charitable  bequests  of  10,000  crowns  each. 

Hospitals  and  Homes    fob  Lepers.— There  is    one  state 
jboepital  for  lepers  located  in  Bergen,  and  three  homes  for  lepers, 
ted  in  Bergen,  Molde  and  Drontheim.    The  one  in   Bergen 
nts  a  real  estate  value  of  760,943  crowns,  the  one  in  Molde 
nts  a  value  of  145,476  crowns. 
Sailors''  Homes. — There  are  four  such  homes  for  the  benefit 
the  old  worn  out  sailors  and  their  families.     They  are  located 
Christiania,  Drammen  and  Bergen.     They  represent  a  capital 
of  613^,5ti5  crowns. 

[omeofRest  fob  Aged  Female  Servants.— This  institution 

twvm  established  in  Bergen  in  18^M)  liy  C.  Sundt  who  donated  for 

^Blts  purpciso  two  buildings  valued  at  51,000  crowns,  and  a  cash 

^■Bioont  of  60.000  crowns.     Later  he  ^^ave  also  another  large  piece 

^pl  groand.    The  aim   of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  central 

home  for  the  more  aged    female  s*»rvant8  in  Bergen.    Many  are 

a^iliite<l   frt^e  of   charge,  and   have^  warm  rmrms,  free  medical 

tttration^  and,  as  far  as   possvlile,  a  small  weekly  allowance  in 

motmy*    Any  women  have  the  opixirtnnity  of  renting  rooms  in  the 

inntitntion.    The  home  was  opened  Octolx^r  15,  1890.    The  rash 

capital  at  the  end  of  the  year  amonnted  to  50,000  crowns.     This 

Ml  the  only  public  institation  of  its  kind  in  th,e  country.     An 
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sexes  from  three  to  eereii  years  old.  The  permanent  fund  of  the 
institution  was  141J70  crowns  in  18M;  the  income  22,853,  and 
the  expenses  22,211  crowns. 

Chbistiania  CuiLDEEJf's  HoME  educatc?8  pooT  female  children 
for  the  (Intiea  of  efficient  servant  girls.  In  1890,  twenty-fi?e 
girls  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of  a^^e  were  snpixjrt^d  hi 
this  home.  Since  1871,  sixty- three  servant  girls  have  graduated 
from  the  institution. 

The  Alfeedheim  Childken's  Home,  established  at  Christianitt 
in  1875,  has  three  divisions^  kwated  in  different  pfirta  of  the  city. 
Its  aim  is  to  educate  *        '       ^  ildreu  as  servant  girls-    At 

the  end  of  1891  the^.  _  rls  in  the  institution.    Tlip 

value  of  its  real  estate  amounts  to  45,000  crowns.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  6,980  crowns  and  the  expenses  7,998  crowns. 

The  Chbistiania  Infants'  Home  was  founded  in  1856  by 
voluntary  means.  It  receives  children  under  seven  years  and 
gives  them  a  thorough  Christian  education.  In  1890  the  institu- 
tion had  twenty-five  children  of  both  sexes.  Property  value, 
46,828  crowns;  income,  4,471  crowns;  expenses,  4,838  crowns. 

The  Chbistiania  Nursery  was  established  as  early  as  1778 
by  voluntary  gifts.  Its  aim  is  to  receive  poor  infants  and  give 
them  careful  nursing  and  a  Christian  home  training  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  confirmation.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  latter  years  has  averaged  forty -two.  At  the  close  of  1890 
the  permanent  invested  funds  amounted  to  409,740  crowns;  the 
annual  income,  23,085  crowns;  the  expenses,  24,052  crowns. 

The  Fatherland's  Children's  Asylum  in  Christiania  was 
established  in  1847  by  Thor  Olson  Gaarden,  who  donated  a  city 
building  as  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
He  has  since  donated  60,000  crowns  to  the  same  institution. 

The  Josephines  Institution  in  Stavanger  was  started  in 
1834  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  girls  as  comi)etent  servants. 
The  institution  owns  a  building  and  a  g.irden,  which,  at  the  end 
of  18VK),  together  with  a  good  farm  and  several  legacies  amounting 
to  104,749  crowns,  are  among  its  assets.  The  annual  receipts  are 
6,188,  and  the  expenses  4,707  crowns.    Indebtedness  27,158  crowns. 

The  Tofte  Fund  or  educational  institution  was  started  in 
1847  by  Andreas  Tofte  in  Christiania  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  education  to  incorrigible  boys.  The  institution  is  at  present 
located  on  its  own  farm  at  Sund,  Helgoe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  can  be  kept  at  a  time.  Some  nmst  be  held  by  force, 
according  to  law.     Its  support  comes  i3artly  from  private  and 
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from  public  means.     Its  capital  amounts  to  35.028  crowns. 

LrNDOKN8    Edctcational    Institution    was   established    by 

Pastor  Lars  Oftedabl  on  an  island  near  Stavanger.    Its  aim  is 

e  Biime  as  the  above.     The  institution  accommodates  fifty  boys, 

whom  twenty-tive  can  be  managed  by  severe  restraint. 

The  "Ulfn.^bsoens"    Educational    Institution,  with    the 

aim  €is  the  above,  is  located  on  an  island  near  Berp^erj*     It 

modates  thirty  boys  and  fifteen  can  be  held  by  coercion ,  The 

tal  capital  is  114,018  crowns. 

Homes  for  the  Ptx)R  and  Aged.— There  are  twenty-five  of 

in  Norway.      These  institutions,    mostly   established    by 

nests,  represent  an  interest-bearing  capital  of  3J62>694  crowns, 

s  large  real  estate  properties.     Fifteen  of  these  homes  have 

er  a  yearly  incooie  of  171/)83  crowns,  and  a  yearly  exjjense 

of  144,808  crowns.  Many  of  the  above  institutions  were  established 

in  the  fourt»>euth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

There   are   many   bequests   to   the   poor.      The    late    Julius 

^etersen  of  Christian ia  left  50,(X)0  crowns  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 

ih  is  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  deserving  ix>or  of  St.  John^s 

;  10,000  for  the  support  of  superannuated  female  servants, 

id  two  other  charitable  bequests  of  10,000  crowns  each. 

Hospitals  and  Homes    fob  Lepers.— There  is   one  state 

spital  for  lepers  located  in  Bergen,  and  three  homes  for  lepers, 

ted  in  Bergen,  Molde  and  Drontheini.    The  one  in  Bergen 

its  a  real  estate  value  of  7r>0,Vl48  crowns,  the  one  in  Molde 

a  value  of  14.5,476  crowns. 

Saiix)RS*  Homes* — There  are  four  such  homes  for  the  benefit 

the  old  worn  out  sailors  and  their  families.    They  are  hx'ate^l 

Christiania,  Drammen  and  Bergen.     They  represent  a  capital 

value  of  613,565  crowns. 

fT  ]f  Rest  fok  Aged  Female  Servants.— This  institution 

K— »  ♦  lied  in  Bergen  in  181MJ  by  C  Hundt  who  donated   foi- 

ls puqx>se  two  buildings  valued  at  61,0(X)  crowns,  and  a  cash 
nint  of  SOXKK)  crowns.  Later  he  gave  also  another  large  piece 
ground.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  central 
bomo  for  the  more  aged  female  servants  in  Bergen.  Many  are 
•doiittecl  free  of  charge,  and  have"  warm  nwjms,  free  medical 
attentioiit  'ii»d,  as  far  as  possible,  a  small  weekly  allowance  in 
moEiey.  Any  women  have  the  opportunity  of  renting  rooms  in  the 
itislitation.  The  home  was  opened  Oetolx^r  15,  1890.  The  eash 
eapital  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  50,000  crowns.  This 
ii  the  only  public  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.     An 
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sexes  from  three  to  Beven  years  okL  The  i>ermaiieiit  fuod  of  the 
institution  was  141,770  crowns  in  1H90;  the  income  22,853,  aad 
the  expenses  22,211  cniwns. 

Chbistiania  Chtldbek's  Home  educates  poor  female  children 

for  the  duties  of  efficient  servant  girls.  In  1890,  twenty-fivt- 
girls  from  seven  to  seventeen  yeara  at  age  were  supported  in 
this  home.  Since  1871,  sixty- three  servant  girls  have  gTiMiuat*5il 
from  the  institution. 

The  ALFBEDHE134  Childben's  Home,  establiBhed  at  Christiania 
in  1875,  has  three  divisions,  located  in  different  parta  of  the  city. 
Its  aim  is  to  educate  "        '       '  ildrcn  as  servant  girls.    At 

the  end  of  1801  the..  t\h  in  the  institution.    Tlie 

value  of  its  real  estate  amounts  to  45,000  crowns.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  6,980  crowns  and  the  expenses  7,998  crowns. 

The  Chbistiania  Infants'  Home  was  founded  in  1856  by 
voluntary  means.  It  receives  children  under  seven  years  and 
gives  them  a  thorough  Christian  education.  In  1890  the  institu- 
tion had  twenty-five  children  of  both  sexes.  Property  value, 
46,828  crowns;  income,  4,471  crowns;  expenses,  4,838  crowns. 

The  Chbistiania  Nubseby  was  established  as  early  as  1778 
by  voluntary  gifts.  Its  aim  is  to  receive  poor  infants  and  give 
them  careful  nursing  and  a  Christian  home  training  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  confirmation.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  latter  years  has  averaged  forty-two.  At  the  close  of  1890 
the  permanent  invested  funds  amounted  to  409,740  crowns;  the 
annual  income,  23,085  crowns;  the  expenses,  24,052  crowns. 

The  Fathebland's  Childben's  Asylum  in  Christiania  was 
established  in  1847  by  Tlior  Olson  Gaarden,  who  donated  a  city 
building  as  an  asylum  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
He  has  since  donated  60,000  crowns  to  the  same  institution. 

The  Josephines  Institution  in  Stavanger  was  started  in 
1834  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  girls  as  comi)etent  servants. 
The  institution  owns  a  building  and  a  garden,  which,  at  the  end 
of  1890,  together  with  a  good  farm  and  several  legacies  amounting 
to  104,749  crowns,  are  among  its  assets.  The  annual  receipts  are 
6,188,  and  the  expenses  4,707  crowns.    Indebtedness  27,158  crowns. 

The  Tofte  Fund  or  educational  institution  was  started  in 
1847  by  Andreas  Tofte  in  Christiania  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
an  education  to  incorrigible  boys.  The  institution  is  at  present 
located  on  its  own  farm  at  Sund,  Helgoe.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  boys  can  be  kept  at  a  time.  Some  must  be  held  by  force, 
according  to  law.     Its  support  comes  i3artly   from  private  and 
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partly  from  public  means.  Its  capitnl  amounts  to  35,028  crowns. 
LiNm>KX*H  Educational  iNBTiTrxiON  was  established  by 
Pastor  Lars  Oftetlabl  on  an  island  near  Stavanger.  Its  aim  is 
th^  sumo  as  the  above.  The  iu^titutioii  accouimodntes  fifty  boya^ 
of  whom  twenty-five  can  be  managed  by  severe  restraint. 

The  "Ulpn.esoens"  Educational  Ikstitution,  with  the 
same  aim  as  the  above,  is  locmtt^d  on  an  island  near  Bergen.  It 
aooomnuxlates  thirty  boys  and  fifteen  can  be  held  by  coercion .  The 
total  c^tpital  is  114,018  crowns, 

IIciMHd  FOB  THE  PooB  AND  AoED.— There  are  twenty-five  of 
these  in  Norway,  Theee  institutions,  mostly  established  by 
beqaests,  represent  an  interest-bearing  capital  of  3,162,694  crowns, 
besidod  liirgo  real  estate  jiroiH^rties.  Fifteen  of  these  homes  have 
together  %  yearly  income  of  171,083  crowns,  and  a  yearly  expense 
of  144^808  crowns.  Many  of  the  above  institntions  were  establiebed 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
There  are  many  tx^quests  to  the  poor.  The  late  Julius 
*eterBeu  of  Christiania  left  50,(XX)  crowns  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
hich  is  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  deserving  jx>or  of  St.  John^s 
h;  10,000  for  the  Bupj>c:>rt  of  BUij<:*rttnnuated  female  servants, 
and  two  other  charitable  bequests  of  10,000  crowns  each. 

Hospitals  and  Homes  fob  Lepers.— There  is  one  state 
boispitii)  for  lex^ers  loc^ated  in  Bergen,  and  three  homes  for  lepers, 
located  in  Bergen*  Molde  and  Drontheim.  The  one  in  Bergen 
lOfireeeuts  n  real  estate  value  of  760,£>43  crowns,  the  one  in  Molde 
lepreaenta  a  value  of  145,476  crf)wns, 

SAtt^Bs'  Homes.— There  are  four  such  homes  for  tlie  benefit 

e  old  worn  out  sailors  and  their  families.     They  are  located 

ristianin,  Drammen  and  Bergen.     They  represent  a  capital 

of  613^563  crowns, 

TT  F  Rest  fob  Aged  Female  Servants— This  institution 

was  *  tied  in  Bergen  in  1890  by  0.  Sundt  who  donated  for 

m  puqKJse  two  buildings  valued  at  51,000  crowns,  and  a  cash 

nt  of  50XKX)  crowns.     Later  he  gave  also  another  large  piece 

und.     The  aim   of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  central 

(om©  for  the  more  aged   female  servants  in  Bergen,    Many  are 

itt^l   frt^e  of   charge,  and   have*  warm  HMJUis,   free  medical 

tion.  and,  as  far   as   |x»R«iblH,  a  sniali   weekly  allowance  in 

money.    Any  women  have  the  opixirtunity  of  renting  rooms  in  the 

Uttliintion.    Tlie  home  w?i8  oi>ened  Octolier  15,  1890.     The  cash 

espiial  nt  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  50,000  crowns.    Thia 

tba  only  public  institution  of  it^  kind  in  thjB  country.     An 
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sexes  from  three  to  seven  years  old.  The  permanent  fond  of  the 
institution  was  141,770  crowns  in  1890;  the  income  22,853,  and 
the  expenses  22,211  crowns. 

Chbistiakia  Children's  Home  educates  poor  female  children 
for  the  duties  of  efficient  servant  girls.  In  1890,  twenty-five 
girls  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  of  age  were  supported  in 
this  home.  Since  1871,  sixty-three  servant  girls  have  graduated 
from  the  institution. 

The  Alfbedheim  Children- s  Home,  established  at  Christiania 
in  1875,  has  three  divisions,  located  in  diflFerent  parts  of  the  city. 
Its  aim  is  to  educate  poor  female  children  as  servant  girls.  At 
the  end  of  1891  there  were  fifty  girls  in  the  institution.  The 
value  of  its  real  estate  amounts  to  45,000  crowns.  The  income  for 
the  year  was  6,980  crowns  and  the  expenses  7,998  crowns. 

The  Christiania  Infants'  Home  was  founded  in  1856  by 
voluntary  means.  It  receives  children  under  seven  years  and 
gives  them  a  thorough  Christian  education.  In  1890  the  institu- 
tion had  twenty-five  children  of  both  sexes.  Property  value, 
46,828  crowns;  income,  4,471  crowns;  expenses,  4,838  crowns. 

The  Christiania  Nursery  was  established  as  early  as  1778 
by  voluntary  gifts.  Its  aim  is  to  receive  poor  infants  and  give 
them  careful  nursing  and  a  Christian  home  training  until  they 
have  reached  the  age  for  confirmation.  The  number  of  children 
in  the  latter  years  has  averaged  forty-two.  At  the  close  of  1890 
the  jx^rmanent  invested  funds  amounted  to  409,740  crowns;  the 
annual  income,  2Ji,()85  crowns;  the  ex[)enses,  24,052  crowns. 

The  Fatherland's  Children's  Asylt'm  in  Christiania  was 
established  in  1847  by  Tlior  Olson  Gaardon,  who  donated  a  city 
building  as  an  asylum  for  the  childn^n  of  the  working  classes. 
He  has  since  donated  6(X000  cn^wns  to  the  same  institution. 

The  Josephines  Institution  in  St-ivan^^^r  was  started  in 
ISU  for  the  purix)se  of  training  young  girls  as  comjx'tent  sc^rvants. 
Tht*  institution  ov^tis  a  building  and  a  ganlt^n,  which,  at  the  end 
of  1S*.>0,  together  with  a  go<Kl  farm  an<l  several  legacies  amounting 
tu  104.749  crowns,  are  among  its  assets.  Tlie  annual  receipts  are 
6.188,  and  the  cxi>Mises  4,707  crowns.    Indebtedness  27,158  crowns. 

The  Tofte  Fund  or  educational  institution  was  starte<l  in 
1847  by  An<lreas  Tofto  in  Christiania  for  the  puri)ose  of  giving 
an  e<lucation  to  incorrigible  l)oys.  The  institution  is  at  present 
hx'ated  on  its  own  farm  at  Sund,  Helga\  One  hundred  and 
twenty  lM)ys  can  l)e  kept  at  a  time.  Some  must  be  held  by  force, 
according  to  law.     Its  supi^jrt  comes  i^irtly   from   i^rivate  and 
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partly  from  public  means.    Its  capital  amounts  to  35.028  crowns. 

Linikjkn'8  Educational  Institution  wfis  established  by 
Pastor  Lars  Oftedahl  on  an  island  near  Stavangen  lis  aim  is 
the  same  as  the  above.  The  institution  accommodates  fifty  boys> 
of  whom  twenty-five  can  be  managed  by  severe  restraint. 

The  "Ulfnjesoens"  Educational  Institution,  with  the 
Bome  aim  as  the  above,  is  located  on  an  island  near  Bergen.  It 
ftcoommodates  tliirty  bi^ys  and  fifteen  can  be  held  by  coercion »  The 
total  fMipital  is  114,018  crowns^ 

Homes  for  the  Poor  and  Aged. — There  are  twenty-five  of 
these  in  Norway,  These  institutions,  mostly  establishc^d  by 
bequests,  represent  an  interest-bearing  capital  of  3,162,694  crowns, 
besides  large  real  estate  properties.  Fifteen  of  these  homes  have 
together  a  yearly  income  of  171,*>83  crowns,  and  a  yearly  expense 
of  144,808  crowns.  Many  of  the  above  institutions  were  established 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

There  are  many  bequests  to  the  poor.  The  late  Julius 
Petersen  of  Christiania  left  50,000  crowns  as  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  is  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  deservnng  poor  of  St.  John^s 
parish;  10,000  for  the  fc!upi>ort  of  superannuated  female  servants, 
and  two  other  charitable  bequests  of  10,(XX)  crowns  each. 

Hospitals  and  Homes  poe  Lepers.— There  is  one  state 
hospital  for  lepers  located  in  Bergen,  and  three  homes  for  lepers, 
located  in  Bergen,  Molde  and  Drontheim.  The  one  in  Bergen 
represents  a  real  estate  value  of  760,943  crowns,  the  one  in  Molde 
represents  a  value  of  14.>,476  crowns. 

Sailors'  Homes. — There  are  four  such  homes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  old  worn  out  sailors  and  their  families.  They  are  lot'ated 
in  Christiania,  Drammen  and  Bergen.  They  represent  a  capital 
value  of  613,565  crowns. 

Home  OF  Rest  for  Aged  Female  Servants.— Tliis  institution 
was  established  in  Bergen  in  181)0  by  C.  Sundt  who  donated  for 
this  purpose  two  buildings  valued  at  51,tX)0  crowns,  and  a  cash 
amount  of  60,000  crowns,  Later  he  gave  also  another  large  piece 
of  ground.  The  aim  of  the  institution  is  to  furnish  a  central 
home  for  the  more  aged  female  servants  in  Bergen.  Many  are 
admitted  free  of  charge,  and  have"  warm  rooms,  free  medical 
attention,  and,  as  far  as  ixjssible,  a  small  weekly  allowance  in 
motiey.  Any  wnmen  have  the  opportunity  of  renting  rooms  in  the 
institution.  The  home  was  opened  Octol^er  15,  181K).  The  crhU 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  50.000  crowns.  This 
h  the  only  public  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country.     An 
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eflScient  deaconess  ministers  to  their  bodies  and  soals  in  their  last 
days  and  thus  assists  them  to  prepare  for  their  heavenly  home. 

A  Home  fob  Aged  Artisans  exists  in  Christiania.  A 
manufacturer  of  Norway,  Sarum,  has  lately  bequeathed  60,000 
crowns  to  this  home  and  for  other  church  and  school  pnrposee. 

Asgell's  Ixstitutioxs  is  Dboxtheim. — In  1767  a  rich 
merchant,  Thomas  Angell,  of  Drontheim,  bequeathed  all  his 
enormous  estate  to  charitable  purposes.  Large  sums  fell  to 
institutions  already  in  existence,  and  several  new  charitable 
institutions  were  established.  At  the  close  of  1890  Angell's 
Institutions  had  a  capital  amounting  to  2,340,465  crowns,  besides 
large  strx'ks  in  Roeros  C5opper  Mine,  and  extensive  landed  properties 
in  the  northern  i)art  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Droiitheim,  together  with  some  factories.  The  net  income  of  these 
auKjunted  to  117,249  crowns  in  1890.  They  stand  entirely  under 
public  control.  Thomas  AngelPs  bequest  is  the  largest  ever  made 
in  Norway  for  Christian  charity. 

S«n'en  legacies,  representing  an  interest-bearing  capital  of 
o66,4f>4  crowns,  have  been  established  by  individuals  for  charitable 
purjKjHes  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  several  hundred 
years  old. 

EiOHT  Aid  Societies,  representing  an  interest-bearing  capital 
of  1,976J{91  crowns,  have  been  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  suffering.  In  order  to  keep  a  general  super\4sion  of  all  the 
private  Provident  and  Aid  Societies  or  Funds  in  the  land  a  public 
<-<)nimitte(»  consisting  of  three  members  has  been  appointed  by  the 
government. 

Nine  Pension  Funds  represent  an  interest-bearing  capital  of 
22^K),199  crowns.  These  funds  are  establishe<l  mostly  for  the  aid 
of  widows  lK*longing  to  the  various  classes  of  the  community. 
Officers  of  the  state,  who  are  pensioned  from  the  state  treasury, 
are  not  ixMisiontnl  from  these  funds. 

The  Norwegian  S<k;iety  fob  Domestic  Ixdustbies  was 
orgHiiized  in  Christiania  in  1891  by  uniting  three  minor  societies. 
Its  aim  is,  by  iin*ans  of  s<*hof)ls,  exixjsitions  and  stores,  to  further 
male  and  female  domestic  industries.  The  society  is  governed  by 
a  princiiMil  and  two  boards — that  of  domestic  industries  and  that 
of  artistic  work. 

A  Women's  Industrial  School  was  started  at  Christiania  in 
1875  by  the  '•S«K*iety  for  Furthering  Female  Industries."  The 
yrarly  course  embraces  women's  manual  work  with  several  practical 
studies.     The  general  course  is  attended  by  100  scholars.    In 
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addition  there  is  a  branch  course  of  three  months  ami  a 
course  in  art  and  the  finer  miiuual  work  with  100  pupils. 
Since  1888  there  has  been  a  special  class  for  lady  school 
teachers  with  two  semi-anuual  courses.  In  1891  a  course 
with  two  classes,  each  receiving  instruction  three  njonth«, 
was  started  with  the  aim  of  educatiui^  teachers  in  female  industrial 
and  manual  work  for  seminaries,  public  schools,  and  hi^h  scIkk>Is. 
Tlie  institution  has  its  own  building,  33  Kort  Adclers  ^ade.  The 
lioard  of  directors  consists  of  three  men  and  two  women.  The 
school  is  supported  by  private  and  public  means. 

Four  private  female  industrial  schi>ols  receive  substantial  aid 
from  the  state.  A  largo  number  of  private  manual  schools  admit- 
ting btjth  Ixjys  and  girls  also  exist.  The  state  is  distributing  liberal 
sums  of  money  each  year  for  the  support  of  such  schools.  Brief 
coorsea  of  manual  training  are  also  established  at  all  the  public 
ehools  according  to  the  new  school  laws. 

Tub  Society  fob  FrRXHEBixa  Female  Industries  was 
organized  in  Christiauia  in  1861.  At  first  it  established  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  young  girls  in  special  branches  of  industrial 
work«  In  1875  "The  Wtjuien's  Industrial  School  of  Christiauia" 
i  estal^lished  under  its  auspices. 

The  Koyal  Art  and  Industrial  School  in  Christiauia  dates 
from  1818.  lis  aim  is  to  educate  men  and  women  in  art  and  manual 
work.  The  Bchtx*l  is  a  public  institution  supportt?d  almost  entirely 
by  the  state.  The  yearly  expenses  amount  to  62,000  crowns.  The 
school  has  eighteen  instructors. 

Societies  for  Industrial  AcAOEMiEs.^-Of  such  organizations 
there  is  one  in  Christiauia  and  one  in  Drammen.  They  have  each 
in  their  connection  a  working  academy  where  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  civil  government,  national  economy^  anatomy, 
phymology,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  mathematics^ 
history,  and  other  scientific  studies. 

Working  Institutions. — Four  institutions,  representing  a 
capital  of  685,215  crowns,  have  been  foundetl  for  lx>th  sexes.  These 
institutions  have  also  industrial  training  Bcho<:>l8. 

Housekeeping  Schools. — Several  schools  of  this  kind  exist. 
The  need  for  such  training  is  imperative  in  all  lands.     They  ar«j 
public  institutions  and  receive  goverinnent  aid. 

Art  In^dustbial  Museums, — Tlnre  is  one  such  institution  in 
Christiauia  and  one  in  Bergen.  Their  aim  is  to  work  for  the 
development  of  art  and  industry  in  the  lantL  To  this  end  they 
haTe  a  mimt>er  of  branch  institutions  in  their  connection. 
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Three  legiicies,  representing  141,625  crowns,  have  been  given 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  domestic  industries,  especially  in 
aiding  the  poor  of  both  sexes  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood. 

Prison  Work. — Of  state  penitentiaries  there  are  only  two  for 
men  and  one  for  women  located  in  Christiania.  In  Drontheim 
there  is  one  for  men.  These  prisons  have  their  own  physicians 
and  ministers,  and  have  in  their  connection  schools,  both  religions 
and  industrial.  All  prisoners  are  put  to  work  and  are  employed 
where  their  ability  can  accomplish  the  most.  Some  are  learning 
new  trades,  some  are  employed  at  their  old  trades  in  the  various 
industrial  branches,  while  others  are  put  to  rough  work.  The 
value  of  the  articles  of  prison  work  sold  at  Christiania  peni- 
tentiaries amount  to  alxmt  110,000  crowns  yearly;  at  Drontheim's 
penitentiary  alK)ut  120,000  crowns  yearly. 

HOME  MISSIONS 

NoRWEcuAN  Lutheran  Home  Missionary  Socibty. — ^In  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  rationalism  had  marred  the 
true  Christian  life  of  the  Church  of  Norway  as  well  as  that  of 
other  Lutheran  count ries.  No  now  missionary  work  was  being 
coniinonced  and  the  powor  of  the  Word  of  God  seemed  to  be 
latent.  Thon  Hans  Nielsen  Ha  age,  who  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Norway  in  1771,  began  to  travel  as  a  lay  minister  proclaiming  the 
Word  of  Ct<h1.  He  succecHlcd  in  awakening  the  p<M)ple  from  their 
spiritual  sloop,  and  thus  kindled  a  fire  which  sw(»pt  over  the  whole 
land.  But  at  that  time  it  was  forbidden  by  law  for  the  laity  to 
preach  i)ublicly,  and  Haugt*  was  constHiuc^ntly  imprisoned  for  ten 
years  (1804-1814).  The  life,  however,  which  he  had  awakened 
bore  rich  fruit.  He  was  the  first  Home  Missionary  of  Norway,  and 
thus  he  broke  the  way  for  the  Christian  work  of  the  laity,  which 
ovor  since  has  proved  to  be  the  salt  of  the  Church.  In  1824  he 
dio<l,  but  his  works  followt^l  him.  His  son.  Provost  A.  Hauge, 
one  of  the  most  effici(*nt  ministers  that  Norway  ever  had,  was 
always  a  warm  a<lv<K'ate  of  missions.  Haugt»\s  frit^nds, — those  who 
sto<xl  by  him  in  the  Lord's  battle,  -oontinuod  the  work  he  had 
l)egun  until  it  has  dt^voloixnl  to  surli  an  extt»nt  that  it  is  everv- 
whore  a<hiiiro<l.  As  a  Roformor,  callt'd  of  G<k1,  Haugt»'s  influence  is 
frit  to  this  day.  His  frionds,  "Haugianor,"  who  have  emigrate<l 
to  America,  have  established  a  Lutheran  Synod  Ixmring  his  name. 
In  the  homeland  home  missions  are  carried  on  by  mon  and  women 
of  Hauge's  spirit  at  the  ijresent  time. 


literntiire,  and  to  grant  aid  tu  tbo  i)oor  and  Bick.  The  Bociety  waft 
origiually  a  committee.  la  1868  it  was  more  fully  organized  and 
in  1881  it  had  develu]_x?d  into  several  societies  with  a  central 
executive  board,  At  the  Gen^*ral  Convention  held  in  Drammen  in 
October,  IbUl,  the  constitution  was  thoronghly  revised  and  the 
fiueiety    received    the  name,   "The  Norwegian   Lutheran   Home 
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Missionary  Society."    The  aim  of  the  society  remained  the  same. 

The  parent  society  consists  of  local  organizations  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  Several  auxiliary  societies  constitute  a  circle 
with  its  special  executive  board.  The  central  executive  board 
is  composed  of  twelve  members,  with  their  headquarters  in 
Christiania.  They  are  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  General 
Convention  which  convenes  every  three  years  and  consists  of 
delegates  from  the  local  societies.  A  large  number  of  women's 
societies,  both  in  cities  and  in  country  districts,  are  auxiliary  to 
the  central  board. 

The  society  has  its  own  publication  board  which,  from 
1873  to  1889,  issued  6,000,000  religious  publications,  and  in  1890 
alone  1,044,500.  In  the  same  year  the  society  employed  about  fifty 
Bible  distributors  and  other  Christian  workers  in  more  than  one 
hundred  districts.    Total  annual  receipts,  18,603  crowns. 

Tndremissionceren,  a  weekly  paper,  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
society.  The  Sunday  paper  for  Inner  Missions  is  published  in 
many  thousand  copies. 

In  July,  1892,  the  society  held  its  general  convention  in 
Stavanger  where  the  different  societies  in  the  land  were  more 
fully  united.     The  work  then  received  a  mighty  forward  impetus. 

The  Midnight  Mission  is  a  six^cial  branch  of  the  Home 
Mission.  Its  aim  is  to  further  good  morals  among  the  people. 
It  receives  ten  thousand  crowns  yearly  from  the  state, 

Christiania  Home  Missionary  Society  is  by  far  the  most 
active  of  all  the  local  societies.  In  1891  it  employed  twenty- 
seven  salaried  missionaries,  chosen  from  both  the  laity  and  the 
clergy  and  seventy- five  volunteers.  It  has  fifteen  rented  and 
tweiity-oiie  free  localities.  Nineteen  thousand  visits  were  made  to 
the  sick  and  2,393  Bible  readings  were  held.  In  the  latter  work  some 
deaconesses  were  employed.  Great  numl)ers  of  religious  writings 
were  distributed.  Several  Working  Homes  for  the  Poor  were 
established;  lodging  was  given  to  many  homeless  ones,  and 
the  hungry  were  not  turned  away  empty.  On  Christmas  1,072 
crowns  were  distributed  to  the  p<x)r. 

Thirty -five  Wonu'n's  Societies  are  working  for  the  society. 
" Bymissiouajren ''  (The  City  Missionary)  is  the  organ  of  the 
socit'ty.  8000  copies  of  which  are  printed.  The  income  of  the  society 
for  1S91  aniouiit«»d  23,91<>  crowns. 

Missions  Among  the  Finns  or  Lapps.— In  the  northern 
part  of  Norway,  where  the  sun  never  sets  for  three  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  never  rises  for  an  equal  length  of  time  in  the  winter. 
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fiere  enow,  ico  and  barren  rocks  are  covering  the  land, 
the  Home  Mission  is  carrying  on  a  noble  and  blessed  work. 
This  territory,  so  far  hack  as  the  history  of  the  country  goes, 
has  }>een  inhabited  by  certain  Monj^olian  tribes  which  have 
li\^  a  wild,  nomadic  life  with  only  a  meagre  portion  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Christianity.  There  are  at  present  20,(X)0  of  these  Finns 
who  are  also  called  Lapps.  Tliey  are  Mongol ians,  have  a  short 
stature,  and  in  appearance  have  much  in  common  with  the  Chinese, 
There  are  12,000  Kveens,  also  called  Fiiins.  These  are  likewise 
MonfjjoHans,  Init  with  strongly  bnilt  bellies.  These  two  triteshave 
their  own  separate  languages,  liut  they  understand  each  other. 
Both  tribes  are  usually  called  Finns  or  Lapi)8  and  mingle  with 
each  other.  Some  are  Sea-Finns^  dwelling  in  cottages  by  the  sea 
shore  and  living  as  fishermen;  others  are  Mountain-Finus,  l>eing 
nomads,  and  living  from  the  reindeer.  While  Finn  tribes  live 
rm  Norwegian  territory*  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Norwegian 
population*  So  far  as  Christianity  is  concerned  the  State  Church, 
especially  in  former  times,  has  not  succeeded  very  well  in  her  work 
among  them.  Heathenism  wnth  its  idolatry,  saperstition,  and 
otlier  sins  has  be<*n  very  strong.  Christianity  was  from  the  first 
merely  added  by  force  of  law, 

A  number  of  Cliristian  men  have  made  themselves  famous 
by  their  energetic  and  heroic  achievements  for  the  good  of  these 
neglects  trilx^s* 

Thomas  von  Westen  (Thomas  from  the  West),  has  with  full 
right  been  called  the  **  Apostle  to  the  Finns."  He  was  burn  in 
1682.  In  a  parish  near  Drontheim  he  w^as  employed  as  a  minister. 
Out  of  love  for  the  neglected  and  destitute  Finns  he  went  to  them 
as  a  missionary  after  havijig  resigned  his  parish.  But  the  condition 
of  the  StAte  Church  at  that  time  was  such  that  many  diflSculties 
were  placed  in  his  way  l)y  the  higher  authorities.  Under  much 
sofferiog  and  many  trials  in  that  j^xjor  country,  where  his  life  many 
times  was  at  stake  for  want  of  means  of  communication,  he 
snreee*led  in  turning  several  thousands  of  people  to  Christianity. 
He  established  schools  among  them,  and,  having  awakened  a  great 
dc^re  among  tliem  for  reading,  he  gave  them  lx>oks  in  their  own 
laugnage.  At  first  they  persecuted  him;  but  they  at  last  showed 
such  a  love  for  him  that  they  were  '* swimming  after  his  boat,^*  or 
"mnning  after  his  horse'*  in  order  to  hear  the  Word  of  God 
from  his  li{»s. 

Von  Westen  had  sacrificed  both  his  property  and  his  health 
for  thii  lienefit  of  this  poor  people,  and  he  died  in  1727  in  middle 
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life,  at  fc^rty-fcmr  years  of  a^e^  not  leavintir  enough  of  Iuh  fofran^ 
to  pny  hm  funeral  expenses.     He  had  in  a  true  sense  been  the 
"Apostle  to  the  Finng." 

There  wua  no  one  to  take  von  Westen's  plare^  and   the  work 
well  l>egun  was  again  negUx*tetL     Ministers  from  the  State  Obtuch 
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w<?ro  employed;  Imt  as  they  did  not  underntand  the  language  of 
the  Finns  they  had  to  use  interpreters  in  the  pulpit  as  well  aa  in 
th*'  1  '  vvttrk.  Their  salaries  were  bo  meager  that  they  could  not 
liv»  it  doing  ma uual  labor.     The  churches  aLso  fell  in  ruinn J 

and  heathenism  develoi)ed  more  rapidly  than  Christianity.  Tlieii( 
God  raided  up  another  man  to  beooma  a  missionary  among' 
Iho  Norwegian  Finns, 

Niela  Joachim  Stockfleth,  bom  in  1787,  was  located  as  tii 
(paator  in  one  of  the  La}>p  dtslrtcts  where  his  |>arish  eni braced 
many  hundreila  of  square  miles.     Having  no  sueeeas  in  his  W4»rk 
be  reaigtied  and  with  his  wife  lived  as  a  nomad  among  the  Finns 
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both  in  the  uitnin tains  ami  by  the  sea.  In  this  way  he  won  the 
full  confidence  of  the  people,  and  large  numlx*r8  through  his 
itiBtrapientfility  were  turiied  to  Christianity.  He  soon  became 
iicqiiatiittMl  with  their  lair^nn^e,  and  translated  portions  of  the 
Bibk%  the  <'nteehisni  and  other  books*  Later  he  aUo  succeeded  in 
winning  other  laborers  for  this  interesting  part  of  the  Lord's 
vineyanl. 

After  suffering  much  from  his  travels  in  those  wild  regions 
his  health  gave  wtiy,  and  in  18<>6  he  died  as  a  cripple^  having  as  a 
true  apcistle  sacrifictid  his  life  for  his  dear  Master's  cause. 

In  htLer  years  the  intert»st  for  the  mission  among  the  Lapps  or 
Pinna  has  been  generally  revived.  Special  funds  are  established 
for  th*'  l>etler  salary  of  the  clergy  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Lapp  language  is  also  studied  at  llie  University  of  Christiania, 
so  that  the  ministers  no  lunger  need  interpreters. 

This  work  is  now  fidly  ori^anized  as  a  branch  of  Norwegian 
Home  Missiims,  and  is  successfully  carried  on  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  present  Bishop  of  TromscB,  John  Nilsen  Bkaar»  who  is 
quite  ilislinguished  as  a  hymn  writer,  He  endeavors,  as  far  as 
p>Ksibh\  to  give  to  the  Finns  h/achers  from  their  own  trilK*s.  He 
isalBo  working  at  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  work  will  bt* 
finisheil  in  a  few  years.  Luther's  House-Postil,  hymn  booLs  and 
several  i>ther  volumes  are  already  printed  in  the  language  of  these 
stninge  people. 

The  scicit'ty  Bnp[x>rts  a  Children's  Home  in  Kvaenangen, 
where  Finnish  children  receive  a  Christian  education,  and  are 
instructed  in  domestic  work,  Tliis  home  is  largely  aided  by  a 
nnml>t*r  of  wtmien's  stwieties.  It  receives  additional  aid  from  the 
Norwegian  Lutherans  in  America,  who  likewise  donate  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  mission  annmg  the  Finns,  In  1888  another 
society  for  mission  work  among  the  Norwegian  Lapps  was  started* 
It  has  sent  out  two  itinerant  missionaries. 

TlfB  STrDENTs*  MissioKABV  SOCIETY.— During  his  emigrant 
miastonary  tour  in  Eun»pc.  in  1881,  Rev.  Linker  a<ldre8stMl  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Christiania  several  times  on 
aiiaaions,  telling  of  the  work  of  the  Inter-Seniinary  Missionary 
Alliance  of  America>  and  thus  inter<^sted  the  students  t^  form  a 
missi<mary  sm-iety  to  sttuly,  pray,  aiui  work  in  belialf  of  home 
and  foreign  missions.  This  society,  like  the  one  organized  later 
«t  U|)8ala  University,  lias  do!ie  an  exi-ellent  service.  Attention 
i  called  to  the  emignmt  mission  and  stmie  stntletds  entered  the 
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borne  mission  field  while  others  have  become  missionaries  to  the 
Lapps. 

Flower  Mission.— Since  1881  there  has  been  daring  the 
winter  as  well  as  the  summer  months  a  regular  distribution  of 
flowers  among  the  patients  in  the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of 
Christiania.  This  work  of  Christian  love  has  been  carried  on  by 
ladies.  During  their  visits  to  the  sick  and  suffering  they  give 
tracts  and  other  religious  reading  matter  and  conduct  a  Christian 
conversation.  The  leader  of  this  mission  is  L.  M.  Bemtzeu. 
Other  cities  have  commenced  a  similar  work  in  the  last  years. 

Tempebancb  Societies. — ^The  first  temperance  society  in 
Norway  was  organized  in  Stavanger  in  1836.  The  one  who  from 
the  beginning  did  most  for  this  movement  was  Candidate  Kjel 
Nicolay  Gotthard  Andresen.  With  aid  from  the  state  he  organized 
not  less  than  thirty-six  societies  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
country  villages.  The  first  national  conference  convened  in 
Stavanger  in  1844,  and  the  number  of  members  belonging  to 
temperance  societies  then  was  14,000.  There  are  at  present  four 
different  national  temperance  associations  or  societies,  all  receiving 
financial  aid  from  the  state.  They  together  embrace  over  1,000 
loc*al  societies,  and  a  membership  of  110,000  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  1891  one  of  these  societies  embraced  853  local  societies,  60 
women's  societies,  51  singing  and  musical  societies,  and  79  children's 
societies.  Twenty-seven  local  societies  had  rooms  or  buildings  of 
their  own.  The  total  membership  was  42,000  men,  43,000  women, 
and  15,000  children  under  sixteen  years.  The  organ  of  this  society 
is  Menneskevennen  (Man's  Friend). 

Prohibition  Societies  flourish  in  this  Lutheran  soil.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty-five  at  the  present  time.  These  in  1889 
were  united  under  one  central  executive  board  with  headquarters 
in  Christiania.  Christian  temperance  is  popular  among  Lutheran 
Norwegians.  The  sale  of  lic^uors  in  Norway  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  companies  under  the  municipal  control.  Only  a  small  per  cent, 
of  the  net  income  is  allowed  to  the  stockholders;  the  rest  goes  to 
public  purix)8es.  In  smaller  cities  the  sale  is  confined  to  one 
place.  Licjuors  cannot  be  sold  to  minors,  nor  to  intoxicattnl 
persons,  nor  enough  at  one  time  to  rnuse  intoxication.  Intemper- 
ance is  decreasing  in  this  northern  country. 

YorNa  Men's  Chkistiax  Asscktiations. — The  origin  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Assoc*iations  in  this  country  is  closely 
connected  with  Pastor  Peter  Hajrem  of  Christiania.     In  1867  he 
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cottiraeiu^ed  to  gatli<  r  the  yuuiig  people  in  his  private  dwellmg 
where  he  coudactod  n  ctuiversation  uu  useful  topi<*6.  On  May 
6th,  1869,  the  young  Men's  C*hriBt.inn  Assoc iatiou  of  Christiania 
WHS  orgnnmnl,  and  in  1885  the  ussoeialion  oerupied  iT«  <»wn  build- 
ing,  which  eoet  65^000  crowns.    The  buildmg  vras  dtnlicated  by 
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Bishop  Essendrop,  of  Christiania,  who  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  friend  of  the  gorxi  cause.  The  organization  has  developed 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  its  membership  has  reached  800.  A  large 
libraryyan  evening  echool,  a  Sunday  school,  and  many  other  a;:en- 
cies  have  been  started  in  its  connection.  From  this  association  the 
movement  has  gone  out  over  the  whulc  land.  All  have  l>een  united 
in  one  national  institution^  under  the  name  of  The  Union  of  the 
Norwegian  Young  Men's  Christian  Associat  ions.  The  chairman  <  if 
the  Union  is  Professor  Waage  in  Christiania.  Tlie  Union  held  its 
fuarlh  general  convention  in  Freilrikshald,  in  June,  1802,  and 
reported  eighty-nine  asscM-iations,  Sixty-nine  new  associations 
had  not  joined.  This  union  developed  the  organixntion  of  a  large 
nttmber  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.    The  Union 
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hopes  to  organize  associations  among  the  young  sailors  to  labor 
at  the  harbors  where  there  are  no  seamen's  missions. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Union  during  1889  were  2,612  crowns, 
in  1890,  5,634,  and  in  1891,  7,215  crowns.  The  Union  publishes  a 
paper,  Vort  Blad,  with  a  circulation  of  1,000  copies. 

This  Union  of  Norway,  and  a  similar  one  of  Denmark,  were 
united  in  1889  under  one  General  Secretary,  Provost  HaU,  with  his 
headquarters  in  Christiania.  He  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  work 
in  these  countries.  The  Union  in  Norway  publishes  a  paper,  "The 
Friend  of  the  Young,"  which  has  become  the  organ  of  the  work  in 
both  countries. 

Sunday  SociErrK. — The  Society  for  the  Right  Observance  of 
the  Sabbath  was  organized  in  Christiania  in  1879.  Lectures  and 
the  publication  of  good  literature  are  the  means  of  work  employed. 
A  society  with  a  similar  aim  was  also  organized  in  Bergen  the 
same  year.  Both  have  a  number  of  auxiliary  societies  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country.  They  stand  in  connection  with  the 
International  Sunday  Society  of  Geneve. 

Musio  AND  Obgasist  School. — This  school  was  established  in 
Christiania  by  L.  M.  Lindeman  and  P.  B.  Lindeman  in  1883.  It 
is  supported  partly  by  government  aid  and  partly  by  private  means. 
Its  chief  aim  is  to  educate  organists  for  parish  churches.  L.  M. 
Lindeman  is  the  composer  of  much  of  the  general  church  music  in 
Norway  and  the  school  is  in  comjDetent  hands. 

School  for  Tbaixixo  Home  Missionaries. — The  Practical 
Theological  Seminary  at  the  University  of  Christiania  is  a  school 
where  laymen  have  the  opjx^rt unity  of  taking  a  course  in  theology, 
without  first  jjassing,  as  we  would  say,  through  college.  This 
school  is  maintained  chiefly  for  the  purix)se  of  aiding  the  home 
missionary  cause.  It  employs  five  instructors  and  stands  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  Christiania  and  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  university. 

DIASPORA  MISSIONS. 

P]migrant  Missions. — Although  more  than  one  third  of  all 
the  XorwegiHiis — over  1A)(X),000 — live  away  from  home,  having 
emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  yet  the  population  in  their  father- 
land has  not  d«Mn*asod.  Less  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago 
Norway  had  *^X),0(30  iK*ople;  at  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  ])resent  cen- 
tury, 8lX),0U0;  and  in  1^91  the  census  reix)rted   2,000,987.     They 
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therefore  nmltiply  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  According  to  its 
pcipulation  Norway  has  done  more  to  plant  the  Evaiigelieal 
Lnthertin  faith  in  foreign  countries  than  any  other  European 
uatiou.  Its  dispersion  was  faithfully  followed  in  early  days  by  an 
emifcnint  missionary  zeal  that  is  simply  nuiiaralleled.  It  is  a 
8tartling  fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  half  as  many 
Norwegians  in  America  as  there  are  in  Norway  itself.  They  are  not 
eettJt^d  compactly  in  one  section  of  the  countrvt  but  are  scattered 
from  Boet^m  to  San  Francisco.  Although  this  is  the  case  very 
few  are  found  who  are  not  regularly  visite<i  by  a  "Norsk  mission- 
nry.'*  To  whom,  we  ask,  belongs  the  creilit  of  tlie  church  work 
of  the  1,511  Lutheran  congregations  with  169,494  communicant 
members  among  so  small  a  nationality  in  the  United  States? 
Preeminently  to  the  active  missionary  service  of  themotherM:*hurch 
in  Norwoy  to  her  emigrating  children;  for  nearly  all  of  the  665 
ministcrB  composing  their  three  American  Lutheran  synods  were 
lK>m  amid  the  mouu tains  of  Norway.  Some  Lutheran  nationalities 
in  America  may  not  have  received  the  attention  from  their  mother- 
churches  of  which  they  were  worthy,  yet  tht-re  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  of  them  from  beting  sincerely  grateful  for  what  they 
did  receive.  The  Norwegians,  however,  could  not  have  expected 
more.     What  Scotland  has  done  for  Presbyteriauism  in  America, 

'  that  Norway  seems  to  be  doing  for  Lutheranism.  The  people  of 
both  countries  are  northern  monntaineers  with  like  traits  of 
ch«ract<?r.  The  Norwegians  are  really  the  Scotch  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  If  the  disperst^d  and  net*<:ly  condition  of  these  modern 
Northmen  is  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  Norweginn  patriotism 
and  church  love  have  no  less  than  half  as  great  a  work  abroad  as 
at  home. 

Norsk  Lutherans  are  also  emigrating  to  that  other  new  world 
—the  island  continent  of  Australia.  Several  Norwegian  ministers 
have  iRH^n  employed  there  for  years  in  traveling  from  one  little 
settlement  to  another,  breaking  unto  them  the  true  bread  of  life. 
Tliey  despise  not  the  day  of  small  things,  for  it  is  spring  time  with 
lb  em  and  they  are  only  sowing.  In  later  years  the  attention  of 
Norway  has  been  turned  more,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  imi^erative 
need  of  Imilding  up  tlie  church  of  the  Beformation  among  its  little 

1  AuHt  rat  tun  colonies, 

TttK  LiTTHEB  Practical  Theological  Semtnaey  to  Educatb 

flAiKiSTEBS  FOB  TUE  Emigkants  is  located  in  Christiania  and  has  a 
history  of  special  inh^rest  to  the  author  of  this  volume.  In  the 
fiJl  of  1881  he  landed  in  Christiania  homesick,  a  stranger  in  a 
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etrani^e  Ian  J,  with  but  a  single  letter  of  mtroduction.  That  letter 
iwis  from  the  venemble  Dr.  K»ilkar,  of  Copenhagen,  to  Pastor 
St*>rjoh«mi,  who  is  out*  of  tlie  ni«>si  praeticMl,  aggroBHive  European 
liiithenm  ministers  of  the  age.  Htivitig  hi  bored  as  a  seamen's  pastor 
in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  in  Loudon,  England,  he  understood 
English  well  and  entered  into  full  sympathy  with  the  mission  of 
his  Ameriean  visitor.  He  eheerfnlly  acted  as  our  iuter])reter  for 
8ome  fourteen  addresses  on  the  two  subjects  of  **The  Emigrant 
MiftBion*'  and  **The  Students'  Missionary  S^>cietie8.•'  His  charac- 
teristic exelamation  was,  "have  I  worked  so  long  for  the  Norwegian 
sailors  and  never  thought  of  these  poor  Norwegian  emigrants?" 
There  and  then  he  resolved  to  go  to  Ameriea  aud  study  the  work 
during  the  voyage  and  among  the  settlements  of  these  peoijle. 
During  a  six  mouths'  stay  he  awakened  much  interest  in  bis 
Oil  use  by  his  incessant  preaching.  He  returned  with  20,000 
crowns,  liought  property  in  Christiania  and  started  Luther  Practical 
Theological  Seminary  in  connection  with  his  Haugo's  Minde  Latin 
Q\r  lUL      This    institution    to    prepare    ministers    for    the 

N^  ,    N  emigrants  to  America  and  Australia   liad  two  depart- 

ments— the  Pro-Semi uary  with  a  two-years'  course,  and  the 
Theologiejd  Seminary  with  a  coume  of  three  years. 

In  1H88  ten  studeuts  or  candidates  went  forth  from  this 
Practical  Seminary  into  the  active  services  of  the  church*  Eight 
til  tliese  became  miuiBters  in  America,  one  a  professor  at  the 
Theologieal  Seminary  in  Ked  Wing,  Minn.,  of  the  Hauge's  Synod, 
and  another  became  a  missionary  pastor  in  Brisljane,  Australia. 

In  August,  1889,  the  iustitutiun  was  changt>d  to  a  Pro-Sem- 
inary to  Augsburg  Theolugical  Seminary  in  Minneapolis  of  the 
newly  organised  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  SyiuxL  The  course 
of  study  is  now  one  year  and  the  tuition  fee  100  crowns.  An  able 
oor^«  of  instructors  is  employed,  and  from  1889  to  1H92  there  were 
twelve  students  in  attendance.  Two  of  tln^se  entered  the  mis- 
sionary  school  at  Stavanger  to  preimre  for  work  among  the 
haitbeti. 

IkTKB-State  Emigbakts.— Besides  the  transmarine  there  are 
ali^   '  fita.     In  Russia  and  other  Euroijean  countries 

Nil         /  ;     ,  ^  in  their  ix^i-st^eution  or  other  need  cry  to  their 

mother  church  for  aid,  and  seldom  do  they  cry  in  vain. 

Again,  Norway  has  no  less  than  120,000  fishennen,  who  are 
afaeeni  from  home  during  the  sunnner  months.  Missionaries  are 
genarmlly  appointed  to  accomj^any  them  so  that  they  may  keep  the 
Sabbath  and  worship  Go<l  while  with  their  net,H, 
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The  increasing  number  of  summer  resorts  is  also  being  belt 
aupplied  with  the  means  of  grace. 


SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS. 


The  Nobweoian  Evangelical  Lutheban  Seamen's  Mission* 
ABY    Society. — John    Murray,    a    member    of    the    Challenge 
expedition,    and    one    of     the     highest     living     authorities 
oceanography,  estimates  the  area  of  the  dry  land  of  the  glube  i 
55,000,000  square  miles,  and  the  area  of  the  oceans  at  137^200,000 
square  miles.     He  estimates  the  volume  of  the  dry  laud  abcjve 
tlie  level  of  the  sea   at  23,000,000  cubic  miles,  and  the  volume 
of    the  waters  of    the  ocean   at  323,000,000  cubic  miles, 
fixes  the  mean  height  of  the  land  alx»ve  the  sea  at  2,250  feet,  and 
the  mean  depth  of  the  whole  ocean  at  12,480  feet.    The  gutspcl 
has  a  vital  relation  to  this  larger  part  of  the  earth- 
There  are  no  better  Bail4 
ors    than    the     Nomegifi 
among  the  Christian  disx)er 
sion  in  this  vast  mission  fiel4 
of  tlie  seas.    Their  church  a| 
home  is  very  active  in  giving 
them  religious  services,  mis- 
sionaries, churches  and  liter- 
ature, so  that  they  may  Uit 
remain  steadfast  in  their  faitii' 
and    witness    for    Christ    in 
foreign  ports, 
Obioin   and   OiiuAM^ATioN. — The  first  traces  of  organiz 
Christian  work  among  seamen  are  found  within  the  Church  of_ 
England.    As  far  bock  as  1834  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  car 
the  Word  of  Life  to  thc*se  whom  tlie  vast  oc^euns  s<^piirated  froB 
their    humes,     8ome    of    these  missionaries  acquired    sufficieul 
knowledge  of  the  Norwegian  language  so  that  they  could  preacl 
fur  the  many  thousands  of  that  nationality  visiting  the  Englisl 
bftrbf»r8. 

The  beginning  of  an  organized  Norwegian  seamen^s  mi 
however,   was  mmle   by    Johan    Cordt  Hnrinen    Storjohann,    o| 
Christiania,  who  has  just  made  a  missionary  tour  around  the  world 
in  behalf  of  the  Hcaiulinavian  Lutheran  Foreign  MiHsiou  among 
tlio  Santals  of  India.    In  1863,  while  a  caadklat^  of  tbeok 
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he  went  to  Scotland  on  a  npecial  nuKfiitm,  t<»  study  the  free  church 
movement  in  that  country.  On  his  way  then?  he  had  an  opjKir- 
tiinity  of  preaching  to  Norwegian  seamen  at  LeitU  near  Edinburgh. 
Upon  this  ot.»casion  he  was  impressed  with  the  great  necessity  of 
bringing  the  Word  of  Gixl  to  his  neglected  countrymen,  who  were 
seamen  in  foreign  harlx>rB,  The  following  year  he  spent  two 
months  in  Scotland,  xjreaching  the  Gob[x*1  in  his  native  tongue  at 
diffrrent  pearls.  Here  his  eyes  o^icned  stiU  mure  to  the  great 
spirittml  need  existing  among  eeamen,  and  he  fully  realized  the 
necessity  of  having  an  organized  miBsion  among  them. 

In  July,  1864,  Pastor  Storjohann  returned  to  Bergen  where 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Norway  was  just  holding  its 
general  convention.  This  opportunity  he  at  once  embraced  to 
bring  his  new  ideas  before  the  ** people  of  the  Church."  While 
delegates  from  all  over  the  country  stood  on  the  shore  taking  a 
view  of  the  missionary  steamer  *'Eliezer/^  which  was  lying  in  the 
harl>i>r  ready  to  depart,  Rev.  Storjohann  stood  on  board  the 
steamer  '^like  a  loaded  cannon  ready  to  be  fired.^'  As  the  mission 
had  employed  seamen  in  its  service  he  now  advcx^ated  that  the 
mission  should  do  service  to  seamen.  He  did  '*fire''  at  the  clergy 
and  the  missionary  friends  with  a  result  that,  in  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  a  scx^iety  was  organized  which  held  its  first  conference 
on  the  Blst  of  August  of  tlie  same  year.  This  organization's 
cor|)orate  name  is:  Fortmingen  Ul  evmigelieis  forkyiulelse  for 
^kftndmaniske  stt^mf^nd  i  fremmede  hmme  (Society  for  Preaching 
the  Oos[M>l  to  Scandinavian  Seamen  in  Foreign  Ports).  The 
name  more  generally  used  is  The  Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission. 
Pastor  Storjohann,  who  deservedly  has  been  named  the 
*•  Father  of  the  Seamen's  Missitms  of  the  Scandinavian  CountrieB," 
now  saw  his  ideas  so  far  realized  thot  he  commenced  immediately 
to  travel  through  the  country,  arousing  ministers  and  la^Tuen  to 

^nction,  and  appointing  committees  for  furthering  the  work.  In 
the  mean  time  pressing  calls  for  missionaries  came  from  different 
harbtjrs*  as  Leith,  Antwerji,  and  Caidiff,  In  the  spring  of  1865 
Andn*as  M.  BLanstm,  who  had  just  been  ordained  to  the  holy 
miiiistiy,  was  sent  to  Leith,  as  the  first  Norwegian  seamen^s 

mtaBionary  stationed  at  a  foreign  harbor. 

The  Seamen's  Missionary  Society,  to  which  a  great  number 
of  ccimmitteee  or  auxiliary  societiee  were  soon  united,  prepared  the 
way  for  having  a  general  convention.  Delegates  from  different 
ixi^  (il  the  country  convened  at  Bergen,  Sept.  11, 18<io,  together 
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with  the  original  society  orguuizM  by  Pastor  Storjohaiui,  au 
which,  up  to  this  time,  had  directed  the  missionary  work.  At  th| 
convention  the  missionary  scDcluty  was  divideil  into 
moetly  the  original  comnuttees,  whose  uumlxr  lias  been  . —  --y^ 
growing  and  has  now  reached  into  the  hundreds.  These  districts 
constitute   ten  circles  or  general  districte  with  their  respective 
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ezecntive  boards  which  have  their  headquarters  in  the  following 
cities:  Tromsoe,  Drontheim,  Bergen,  Hlavanger,  Christlaxisftnd, 
Arendal^  Krageroe,  Teens  berg,  Drammen,  and  Ch  ristiania. 

The  Chief   Executive  Boabd  consists  of  nine  memliers, 
three  of  whom  are  elected  each  year*    Their  headquarters  are  in 
Bergen.    The  highest  power  for  the  management  of  tbe  hustnc 
however,  is  centered  in  the  General  Convention,  held   every  thif 
year.    This  is  composed  by  delegates  tr<jm  the  districts  unitir 
with  the  chief  executive  board  of  whoso  meml)ers  only  two  have  i 
right  to  vote.     General  conventions  have  been  held  in  tbe  foil 
ing  order: 
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1.  Bergen 1865,  12  delegates  from   7  distriots. 

2.  ChrietiaiiBaiid 1867,40        "  "      22 

a    SUvanger 1869,28       *•  *'       18 

4.  TcBiiBberg 1872,40       «  "      25       " 

5.  CJhrifltianiB 1875,51        "  "      31 

<5.    Arendal 1878,76  "  «  43  " 

7.    Drontheim 1881,38  "  «  20  " 

S.    Bergen 1884,49  "  «  32  « 

9.    Drammen 1887,67  "  "  43  " 

Fields  of  Work. — During  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  society  three  missionaries  were  sent  out  and  as  many  stations 
established.  The  number  of  stations  taken  up  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  work  actually  performed  have  been  enlarged  from  year 
to  year,  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  growth  of  the  ability  of  the 
society  to  meet  the  many  calls.  At  present  the  society  has,  ten 
principal  stations  in  foreign  lands,  seven  in  Europe  and  three, 
embracing  four  harbors,  on  the  American  continent.  To  these 
stations  are  added  a  great  number  of  sub-stations  to  which  the 
missionary  ministers  make  regular  visits.  The  parent  stations  are 
the  following  in  Europe:  Leith,  Shields,  Antwerp,  Cardiff,  London, 
Havre,  and  Amsterdam -Rotterdam;  and  in  America:  Quebec, 
Pensacola,  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres.  At  all  these  stations  the 
society  has  fine  church  edifices  and  other  properties,  and  the 
ordained  ministers  with  their  assistants  are  kept  very  busy. 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be  made  of  "The  Brother- 
hood on  the  Sea."  This  part  of  the  Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission 
was  organized  in  1885  by  ship-captains  interested  in  religious 
work,  who  pledged  themselves  to  hold  religious  meetings  on 
board  their  vessels  and  also  in  such  ports  where  no  missionaries 
are  stationed.  As  a  sign  of  their  union  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  hoist  a  special  flag  with  the  ensign  of  a  dove  on  their 
respective  vessels.  From  the  masts  of  over  200  ships,  now 
crossing  the  world's  oceans,  the  "dove-flag"  is  telling  that  under- 
neath its  holy  banner  Almighty  God  is  worshiped.  The  organi- 
zation has  also  its  own  organ  called  Brev-Duen  (The  Carrier 
Pigeon). 

The  worship,  of  course,  will  not  be  conducted  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England, 
so  generally  used  on  shi^js,  but  according  to  the  rich  and  beautiful 
service  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway.  The  many  Dane, 
Swede  and  German  sea-tossed  Lutherans  are  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  a  similar  work. 
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Methods  of  Wobk. — ^As  means  in  the  hands  of  the  Seamen's 
Missionary  Society  to  carry  on  the  work  the  first  to  be  mentioned 
is  its  organ,  Bud  og  Hilsen  (Message  and  Greeting),  a  monthly, 
which  was  first  edited  in  1865  and  is  now  printed  in  4,000  copies. 
This  paper  has  done  much  in  awakening  a  missionary  interest 
among  its  readers,  as  have  also  a  great  number  of  other  publica- 
tions bearing  upon  the  same  subject.  The  society  is  supporting  a 
traveling  secretary  whose  work  it  is  to  bring  the  cause  of  the 
mission  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Circulars  are  from  time  to 
time  sent  to  all  the  ministers  of  Norway,  who  present  from 
their  pulpits  the  latest  news  from  the  various  stations  and  the 
needs  of  the  society  to  their  respective  congregations. 

How  SuppoBTED. — The  Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission  has 
from  its  very  beginning  been  carried  on  altogether  by  voluntary 
gifts  gathered  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus  the  districts,  consisting 
of  contributing  members,  annually  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money 
to  the  treasury  of  the  society.  Ministers  usually  preach  once  a 
year  upon  the  subject  of  seamen's  mission  and  collections  for  its 
benefit  are  taken  in  nearly  all  the  churches.  Bequests,  small  and 
large,  hcve  also  from  time  to  time  been  a  help  to  its  treasury.  But 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  help  is  the  work  of  the  Ladies' 
Societies.  These  have  been  growing  in  numl:)er  rapidly  and 
include  now  no  less  than  several  hundreds,  some  of  which  have 
been  organized  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  Seamen's  Mission, — 
others  are  doing  missionary  work  in  general  but  give  and  do  their 
share  to  i)reach  the  gospel  to  Norway's  large  seafaring  population. 

Their  needle  and  fan(»y  work  is  converted  into  money  by  fairs 
and  i)rivate  sales  and  thus  large  sums  of  money  are  brought  into 
their  treasuries.  Tlie  Ladies'  Societies  are  also  doing  a  noble 
work  in  preparing  Christmas  i^rest^nts  ( Ixjxes  of  clothing  similar 
to  the  missionary  boxes  sent  out  by  the  American  Women's  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies)  which  are  sent  to  the  foreign 
stations  and  there  distributed  to  seamen  on  church  festival 
occasions.  The  ladies  are  also  distributing  lartre  quantities  of 
IxH^ks  and  tracts  among  sailors,  and  tliey  liave  tluis  succeeded  in 
establishing  libraries  on  board  the  vessels.  Larger  amounts  of 
money  come  to  the  Seamen's  Mission  from  marine  aid  S(.)cieties, 
steamship  companies,  and  shipping  offices.  Mite-lx)xes  placed 
in  the  homes  and  on  board  the  vessels,  have  also  been  a 
source  of  income  to  the  mission. 

The  Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission  has  been  an  object  of  prayer 
l>oth  in  public  worsliip  and  in  private  meetings,  and  in  the  revised 
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edition  of  the  Book  of  Worship  of  Norway,  of  1887,  mention  is 
:inade  in  the  common  church  prayer  of  "our  countrymen  in 
ioreign  lands  and  on  the  sea." 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  "Seamen's  Sabbath  Rest" 
great  efforts  have  again  and  again  been  made  in  its  behalf.  To 
the  international  convention  held  in  1885  at  Brussels,  where 
Sunday  Societies  in  general  from  all  over  the  world  were  repre- 
sented, the  Norwegian  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  sent  two 
delegates,  the  missionary  ministers  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp. 
Rev.  Hansen  from  Antwerp  presented  the  matter  to  the 
convention  in  a  long  and  interesting  lecture  which  undoubtedly 
accomplished  the  result,  that  the  question  of  Seamen's  Sabbath 
Rest  is  now  on  the  program  of  the  International  Sabbath  Society. 

Desertion  Among  Seamen  has  also  been  a  matter  of  discussion 
by  the  society.  No  small  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  order 
to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  blot  out,  this  disgrace  among  the  noble 
seafaring  population.  But  the  matter  is  yet  unsettled  as  it  is  one 
of  great  diflSculty. 

The  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  had  not  existed  long  until 
it  had  to  decide  the  question  whether  pensions  should  be  granted 
to  widows  left  by  missionary  ministers  who  had  died  in  the  service 
of  the  society.  Several  times  the  chief  executive  board  sent 
petitions  to  the  national  government  that  widows  of  seamen's 
missionary  pastors  be  granted  pensions  from  the  common  fund 
established  for  pensioning  widows  of  the  clergy  in  general.  As 
no  such  i)etition  was  ever  granted,  the  society  has  been  granting 
X^ensions  from  its  treasury,  in  such  amounts  as  the  chief 
executive  board  from  time  to  time  recommended. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increase  in  the  receipts  of  the 
society  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  its  activity: 

1864  —  455  crowns.  1874-^  —37,437  crowns.  1884-6—63.695  crowns 
1969-70—17,471      "  1879-80-47,638      "  1888-9—73,023      " 

Total  re^fular  receipts  during  twenty-five  years 991,566     ** 

Other  extra  income 24,811     " 

Grand  total 1,016377     " 

Expono^o  during  same  period 963,606     " 

Balanoeon  hand 52,771     " 
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JEWISH  MISSIONS. 

The  Centbal  Committee  of  tbe  Mission  to  Iseael  — 
Perhaps  no  eountry  lifts  lees  Jews  than  Norway,  for  Sweden  and 
Norway  together  do  not  report  luure  than  3,000.  It  was  not 
therefore  the  preseoce  of  resident  Israelites  that  awakened  and 
developed  the  healthy  interest  of  Norway  in  Jewish  Missions,  It 
is  said  the  mission  to  the  Jews  comnieneed  at  a  time  when  a  Jew 
was  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  country.  It  was  rather  tram^  I 
planted  from  Lutheran  Germany^  for  of  all  countries  Norway  mi 
the  quickest  and  per  ccessf  ul  in  appropriating  the  | 

fruits  of  conservative  jjuinemnisui  m  Germany. 

The  awakening  of  interest  in  behalf  of  mission  work  among 
the  Jews  was  contemporary  with  the  missionary  awakening  in 
behalf  of  the  heathen.  This  is  natural,  for  Christian  Protestant 
missions  are  the  same  whether  to  the  Jew  or  to  the  Gentile.  Jmie 
12, 1844,  a  Jewish  Missionary  Association  was  formed  at  Stavailger, 
and  as  there  were  few  Jews  in  Norway  it  thought  it  could  do  more 
good  by  sending  its  money  to  the  Lutheran  Jewish  Mission 
Societies  on  the  Continent.  They  thus  became  doubly  unselfish  by 
following  their  convictions.  Similar  associations  were  formed  in 
other  cities,  especially  in  Bergen;  and  in  1865  all  were  united  by 
Professor  Caspari  and  Candidate  Peter  Haerem  in  the  Central 
Committee  of  Christiania,  which  w^as  consolidated  with  the  Central 
Society  of  Germany  in  1871.  Its  revenue,  December  31,  1888, 
was  29,100  marks.  It  aids  in  sustaining  the  stations  in  Leipsic 
and  Keshinew,  and  publishes  its  own  organ,  Missions-Blad 
for  Israel,  a  monthly,  edited  by  the  secretary,  Pastor  J.  G.  Blom 
of  Christiania. 

Two  graduates  of  the  Institutum  Judaicum  at  Leipsic,  Pastor 
K.  Gjessing  of  Norway,  and  Pastor  von  Harling,  went  to  Rumania 
as  missionaries  of  the  Jewish  Missionary  Society  of  Norway  in  tlie 
fall  of  1891.  They  have  located  at  Galacz,  a  live  port  on  the 
Danube  river,  where  Rev.  Gjessing  will  also  minister  to  the  many 
Scandinavian  seamen. 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheeax  Foreign  Missionary  Society.— 
Those  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  organizing  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  Norway  wore  Bishop  Bugge  in  Drontheim, 
H.  C.  Knudsen,  who  had  t)eeii  in  the  service  of  a  German  Mission, 
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and  John  Hangvaldstad,  who  is  really  its  "father."  He  was  an 
old  man  living  near  Stavanger  and  had  been  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge.  A  great  many  local  missionary 
societies  were  organized  at  an  early  day.  The  first  society  dates 
from  1826  and  in  1840  there  were  twenty.  In  1842  delegates  from 
these  societies  met  in  Stavanger  and  permanently  founded  a 
central  organization  known  as  The  Norwegian  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Its  aim  was  to  labor  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  among  the  heathen  by  sending  forth  and  supporting 
missionaries  who  were  to  be  educated  in  a  school  established  by 
the  society  for  this  purpose. 

The  parent  society  consists  now  of  no  less  than  900  auxiliary 
societies.  These  constitute  eight  circles,  each  having  an  executive 
board  of  nine  members.  The  central  executive  board  consists  of 
ten  members  elected  by  the  joint  boards  of  the  respective  circles, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  Stavanger.  The  highest  executive 
authority  is,  however,  exercised  by  the  general  convention  which 
meets  every  third  year  and  consists  of  accredited  delegates  from 
the  auxiliary  societies. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  society  in  1828  were  1,340  crowns;  in 
1891,  455,323  crowns.  By  far  the  greater  2)ortion  of  the  income  is 
derived  from  the  2,350  women's  auxiliary  societies,  the  first  one  of 
which  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Gustava  Kielland  of  Lyngdal  in  1840 
There  are  many  other  sources  of  income,  such  as  "  mission  lambs,' 
"mission  bees,"  "mission  flower  jx^ts,"  "mission  fields,"  the 
product  of  which  goes  to  the  society,  "mission  nets"  in  the  fishing 
districts,  a  i^ercentage  of  various  kinds  of  business,  church  collec- 
tions, bequests,  etc.  Missioiistid(mde  (Mission  Tidings),  the 
organ  of  the  society,  is  x)rinted  in  12,000  copies  and  is  a  source  of 
profit.  Tlie  income  of  the  society  has  bi»en  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  but  the  demand  for  missionaries  has  also  increased. 

The  society  maintains  a  school  in  Stavanger  to  educate  their 
missionaries.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  thirteen  now  workers  left  the 
sch(M)l  for  tlie  various  missionary  stations.  All  missionaries  are 
ordained  to  the  ministry  ])ofore  they  are  sent  out. 

A  fund  is  being  raised  to  aid  the  disabled  missionaries  of  the 
society.  One  fritMid  of  missions  has  given  2()0,(X)0  crowns  to  this 
sjxvial  object.  Near  Stavanger  a  H^nne  has  been  founded  where 
the  cliildren  of  tlie  missionfiries  are  educated. 

The  society  has  its  own  mission  steamship,  "Paulus,"  for  the 
transjxjrtation  of  the  missionaries  and  for  the  carrying  of  the 
exjxjrts  and  the  imports  of  the  mission  stations. 
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Tuly  9  to  13,  1892,  Ihe  mK^iety  celebrated  itssemi-centeuniHl 
Jubilee  in  Stavanger,  850  delegnlrs  being  present.  Missionary 
societies  in  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  England,  and 
America  were  represented*  Nine  persons  were  in  attendance  whn 
fifty  years  before  had  been  in  Stavanger  at  the  organization  of 
the  society.  The  foreign  fields  are  Natal  and  Zululaud  in  Sonth 
Africa,  and  Madagascar.  There  are  in  these  fields  forty  mission* 
aries  and  mure  than  750  native  preachers,  who  prochiim  the  Word 
of  Gkid  in  270  churches  and  chapels  and  to  500  congregations  with 
32»0CM>  niemliers.  The  meeting  was  very  largely  attend«*d,  i?ei>ple 
from  every  part  of  the  country  being  present.  At  the  Sunday 
services  the  collections  amounted  to  nearly  3,000  crowns.  On 
Thursday  Bish^jp  Heuch  ordained  thirteen  mission  students,  to 
whom  lie  spoke  earnest  words  of  parting.  The  mission  school  is 
not  a  Bchool  like  others — but  rather  a  home,  where  the  father  and 
mother  are  the  teachers  of  their  sons.  The  course  has  heretofore 
been  six  years;  and  the  Norwegian  mission  B<x*iety  has  thoroughly 
succe^ed  in  banishing  the  institutional  character,  and  in  giving 
it  that  of  a  family,  by  which  independence  of  character  and  trust- 
worthiness are  secured, 

ScHBErDER'S  MissiON. — Though  Bishop  Schreuder  withdrew 
from  connection  with  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  1873,  he 
remaincHl  loyal  to  the  State  Church  of  Norway.  His  work  was 
continued  as  a  direct  mission  of  th«  church  of  Norway,  and  has 
ever  since  been  supported  by  it.  In  many  cases  the  contributions 
fp%*en  for  foreign  missions  have  been  divided  between  Schreuders 
Mission  and  the  others.  Special  ecx^ieiies  also  are  working  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  this  mission .  The  central  committee  for  the 
Schreuder  Mission  has  its  headquarters  in  Christiania  with  auxil- 
iary societies  throughout  the  country  districts.  Since  the  death 
of  Schreuder,  in  1R77,  the  work  has  been  continued  by  the  Ijrothers 
Astrup  and  others.  Their  mission  field  is  Natal  and  Zululand,  where 
Schreuder  first  commenced  his  labors  in  South  Africa.  Though 
independent  of  the  other  Norwegian  missions  in  tht^same  <'<mntry, 
the  two  are  sacrificing  their  best  activity  for  the  same  Master  in 
foil  harmony*  The  Schreuder  Mission  is  partly  supported  by  the 
N"  -  in  Ajnerica  who  are  publishing  a  pafjer,  Mtssionshlad, 

for  lefit  of  their  various  undertakings. 

The  Sa^^tal  Mission  is  another  branch  of  Norway's  foreign 
work.  In  September  of  1892  it  was  twenty-five  years  since 
Bkrefsrud  and  Bcerresen  started  the  mission  iu  the  Santals.  At 
fir»i  only  a  little  was  done  in  Norway  for  this  humble   ent-erprise^ 
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lilt  in  later  yoatB  a  geuenil  interest  fcir  it  bas  bet»n  awakoued,  so 
bat  the  mission  enjoys  now  the  sympathy  and  xxMniniary  gupjx^rt 
tlie  entire  Church,  There  is  a  C<*Titral  Cuiiimith»e  for  the 
intal  Mission  with  lieadquartei-s  in  Christiania  and  a  number  of 
ih-comniittees.  Many  women's  so<'ieties  aro  working  in  its 
:'half.  In  all  about  45,000  crowns  are  crjntributi_*d  yearly  to  the 
lanUil  Mission  by  Norway  alone.  Stintahm^  the  organ  of  the 
lisaton,  ispniblished  in  Christiauia  and  is  printtnl  in  6,000  copies. 
In  the  sx^riiig  of  1888  a  so4'iety  was  organized  with  committees 
the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  for  the  special  purpose  of 
pveloping  the  native  literature  of  the  Meih  people  of  ilssam  and 
Saritiih  The  Ivst  Onental  linguists  and  scientista  as  well 
the  leading  men  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  these  countries 
elong  to  the  ctimmittees.  Their  work  is  an  illustration  of  the 
[>ntribution  of  foreign  missionaries  to  literature*  st^ience,  and  all 
&|>artcDents  of  human  knowledge  and  activity* 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  China  Mi«sk>kary  Society. — 
vo  Norwegian  ladies.  Miss  Reuler  and  Miss  Jacoljaeu,  had 
eady  laiiored  in  China  under  the  auspices  of  the  English 
dand  Mission*  when  O.  8,  Ncestegaard  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
to  establish  a  Norwegian  Mission.  He  had  previously 
urelecl  in  Norway  as  a  missionary  and  had  awakened  a  live 
4terei*t  for  his  good  cause  at  home.  Several  women's  societies 
lere  thus  organized,  and  money  flowed  in  lil>erally  for  the  exjienses 
sending  a  missionary  to  this  new  field.  At  the  time  when  Mr. 
ifoL'stegaard  was  ready  to  sail,  a  committee  on  the  China  Mission 
^18  organized  in  Christiauia,  not  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  any 
ithority  over  the  new  mission,  but  in  order  to  receive  and  forward 
be  money  to  the  missionaries. 

liA  the  home  land  Candidate  Giverholt,  ^from  Drontheim,  baa 
n»en  e8|>ecially  interested  in  the  work.    At  his  own  expense  he 
Bnt   two   missionary   ladies   to   the    field,   Miss   Petra  Noes  and 
L*aconess  Inger  Hoel.     Sinee  18SM)  he  has   edited    their   paper, 
Unas  Van  (China's  Friend  i 

Tlus  China  Mission,  however,  in  time  became  a  branch  of  the 
Snglisb    Inland    Mission^  but    the    supp<:irt    from  Norway  was 
>ntinued.     Meanwlule  several  committees  had  been  organized  in 
I  Is  of  the  country,  and  a  general  interest  for  the  work 
1^  .iy  awakened.     But  the    conviction   deei>ened  that  in 

ier  to  maintain  the  interest  an  independent  China  Mission  had 
'     '    1  on  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the   Evringelical   Lutheran 
Norway. 
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In  October,  1890,  st>me  dt^legates  met  in  Borgen  for  the 
fiurposo  of  uniting  tliese  8i^.atterod  efforts  and  to  preimre  a  plan 
br  further  work.  On  Pent.eet>st,  1891,  a  d<^legati<m  of  forty  mot 
in  Borgea  and  completed  the  orgajxization  of  The  Norwegian 
jutheran  China  Misiisionary  Society.  The  chief  executive  lioard 
jusistd  of  seven  membt^rs  with  headquarters  in  Bergen.  N. 
Lmetvedt)  of  Bergen,  is  the  present  secretary  of  the  board.  The 
«-»fjiety  has  iti?  own  monthly  organ  Kinesereti  (The  Chinamen). 
Llready  eight  missionaries  are  employed  in  China,  ami  those 
orwegians  who  first  went  there  and  have  been  working  in  the 
•IngH^h  Mission  will prol)ably  B<:M3n  join  the  Lutherans  of  their 
kwn  counfj'y.  The  undertaking  is  new,  and  the  site  for  the  mission 
not  yet  permanetitly  chosen,  but  for  sanitary  reasons  it  will 
'  I'd  in  Northern  China,  where  the  climate  is  more  agreeable 
ilnavians.  In  July,  189L  the  total  income  of  the  society 
peached  12,CKX)  crowns. 

Ikdkpendent  Misstonahiks.— (Juit«»  a  f<'W  Nnrwegian  mis- 
lonaries,  b<jth  men  ajid  wumen,  are  also  at  work  in  different 
aces  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  without  being 
(1  with  ajiy  S(K:-iety  in  Norway.  Tliey  are  either  working 
lently  or  st^ind  in  connection  with  stx»ieties  of  other 
>uritrie8. 

Bequests    to  Missions,— These    are    frequent   in  Norway. 
lie  of  tlie  Litest  is  fnan  Anna  Schmidt  of  Drontheim,  40,tXK) 
T,  L.  Gjendcrn,  of  Molde,  gave  45.0(X)  crowns  to  the 
foreign  Missionary  Society  in  18U1,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be 
for  the  8upix>rtof  theological  students  of  the  mission  stations. 

PROTESTANT  LITERATURE. 

Thb  Norwegian  Bible  Society  was  organized  at  Christiania 

1S16*     It  consists  of  six  district  conmiittees,  that  of  Christiania 

fing  the  central  committee,  with  the  Bishop  of  Christiania  as 

udrmau.    There  are  sub>committees  organized  in  the  congrega- 

ins.    Any  one  can  become  a  member  of  the  society  by  paying 

lU  annual  con trilni lion* 

The  aim  of  the  society  is  to  distribute  religious  books*    For 

lis  parposc»  it  shall  prepare  for  the  publication  of  the  whole  Bible 

well  OS  parts  of  the  same,  to  l>e  sold  at  a  low  price  and  to  be 

ircn  away  to  the  |x)or.    Since  its  ort^anization  the  society  baa 

>ld  and  distributed  more  than  5t>0,000  Bibles,  New  Testamenta 
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and  other  religious  lx)oLs.  On  the  26th  day  of  May,  18d2,  tlie 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  society,  two  new  editions  of  the 
Bible  were  ready  for  sale,  inasmuch  as  the  Old  Testament  had 
been  revised.  The  revised  New  Testament  will  also  be  ready  for 
publication  in  a  few  years.  The  total  income  in  1892  was  67,837 
crowns,  and  the  iiermanent  fund  80,000  crowns. 

Besides  the  activity  of  this  society,  the  British  Bible  Society 
distributes  large  numbers  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in  1890,  9,345 
Bibles,  10,228  New  Testaments  and   1,G55  parts  of  the  Bible. 

The  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Pbotestant  School 
Books  and  Books  of  Christian  Worship  is  another  efficient 
agency  to  disseminate  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  dates  from  1820.  Its 
aim  is,  to  promote  the  Christian  education  and  piety  in  the 
fatherland  by  the  distribution  of  proper  books.  Any  one  may 
become  a  member  of  the  society  by  giving  a  small  annual  con- 
tribution. The  Central  Executive  Board  consists  of  four  members 
all  of  whom  must  live  in  Christiania.  The  fund  of  the  society 
amounts  to  16,000  crowns,  l^esides  the  free  disposition  of  the 
interest  of  a  legacy  of  20,000  crowns.  A  large  legacy  has  also 
been  received  for  the  sole  ijurix^se  of  distributing  the  Word  of 
God. 

Tract  Societies. — Stnrral  Tract  Societies  are  active.  Tlie 
largest  is  the  Christiania  Tract  Society  with  200  members,  which 
distributes  150,000  to  2^)0,(X)0  free  tracts  annually. 

Publication  Houses. — Several  i^ublication  houses  are  very 
prosj^erouH.  The  largest  is  tlie  Luther  Publication  House.  In  1891 
it  sold  or  distributed  gratuitously  1,055,277  large  and  small 
religious  lxx>Ls  and  x)amplilt*ts,  besides  a  large  number  of  tracts.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  lit<Tature  issued  by  the  Norwegian  publica- 
tion houses  goes  to  tlie  Norwegians  in  foreign  lands,  especially  to 
America. 

The  desire  for  religious  literature  is  strong  among  the 
Norwegian  i>eople.  Every  inaii  and  woman,  young  and  old,  has  the 
ability  to  read,  and  libraries  are  found  in  almost  every  family. 

The  Home  and  ForeiLCu  Missionary  S(x:ietiesand  the  charitable 
institutions  have  their  sixM-ial  b<K)ks  and  x>eri(:Klical  organs;  and 
such  literature  as  church  i)a[X'rs  of  various  kinds  are  found  in 
nearly  all  N(jrwegian  homes.  Tli(»y  spread  Christian  knowledge 
and  thus  help  to  develop  the  Christian  life  in  tlie  church. 

The  press  is  free  in  Norway,  but  Ihe  official  authorities  watch 
with  a  sharp  eye  that  no  literature  is  imblished  that  may  in  any 
way  prove  corrupting  to  good  morals. 


Lutherans  in  Sweden. 


Territorially  Sweden  is  the  largest  Lutheran  country  in  the 
world  and  covers  an  area  of  170,979  square  miles.  It  has  immense 
forests,  rich  mineral  deposits  and  extensive  agricultural  lands, 
while  other  parts,  esj^ecially  in  the  north,  are  barren.  Some,  like 
Olaf  Budbeck,  have  been  so  captivated  by  Sweden  that  they  have 
asserted  that  it  was  Eden  or  the  Atlantis  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
source  of  all  intelligence. 

As  a  people  they  are  of  a  robust  constitution  and  of  a  florid 
complexion,  industrious  and  frugal,  cleanly  and  neat  in  their 
person  and  in  their  homes,  intellectual  and  mystically  religious. 
Beggars  and  illiterates  are  almost  unknown.  Dr.  Giffin  says:  "I 
have  brought  away  memories  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  that  are  more  pleasant  than  the  pictures  of  their 
mountains,  fields  and  lakes."  A  prominent  attorney  in  Denver, 
Col.,  remarked  to  me  once:  "I  wish  Denmark,  Norway  and 
Sweden  would  have  ten  times  as  many  people  as  they  have  so  that 
tliey  could  send  ten  times  as  many  to  America.  We  need  them 
all  in  our  coming  national  crises."  Like  other  nations,  the 
Scandinavians  have  their  national  weaknesses.  Of  these  they 
themselves  are  not  ignorant. 

While  approaching  Stockholm  on  the  fast  train  with  a  book 
in  my  hand  studying  Swedish,  a  gentleman  asked,  "are  you  an 
Englishman  eirV  '  "No,  sir,  an  American,"  was  the  reply.  "  Were 
you  ever  in  Stockholm  Ix^fore?"  "Thank  you,  this  is  my  first 
visit."  "Well,"  he  continued,  "I  have  been  in  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  North  Africa,  and  America,  and  around  the  world,  and  I 
must  say  no  where  have  I  found  more  jDolite  people  than  here  in 
Stockholm.  The  French  are  famous  for  their  politeness,  but 
theirs  is  more  superficial,  while  that  of  these  people  is  more 
fiincere  and  comes  more  from  the  heart."  We  were  not  long  in 
the  city  until  we  thought  our  English  informant  was  about  right. 
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So  much  so  that  a  practical,  direct  American  from  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania  felt  almost  uncomfortable. 

Christianity  was  first  preached  among  the  Swedes  in  829  by  a 
Danish  monk,  Ansgar.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  national  empire,  as  in  many  other  nations  so 
in  Sweden,  took  place  at  the  same  time,  under  Eric  IX.,  who,  after 
his  death  in  1160,  was  worshiped  as  the  patron  of  the  country. 

The  Reformation. — Gustavus  Vasa,  arriving  in  Sweden  from 
his  exile  in  Luebeck,  where  he  had  learned  the  Lutheran  doctrines, 
drove  out  the  Danes  who  had  conquered  the  country  and  was 
elected  King  in  1523.  Being  a  heroic  prince  and  zealous  for  the 
public  gocd  he  became  an  out  and  out  Lutheran.  The  clergy 
ox^posing  him  he  proceeded  gradually  and  cautiously.  He  first 
invited  learned  men  from  Germany  to  teach  the  people  the  Bible. 
Olaf  Peterson  or  Petri,  who  had  studied  at  Wittenberg,  1516-1519, 
returned  to  his  native  land  and  began,  in  1519,  as  deacon  in  Streng- 
naes  with  Lawrence  Peterson,  the  administrator  of  that  diocese,  to 
spread  Luther's  teachings.  Under  appointment  of  King  Vasa, 
Chancellor  Anderson  translated  the  New  Testament  in  1526,  while 
Olaf  Peterson  and  his  brother  Laurence  commenced  to  translate  the 
Old  Testament,  both  being  largely  after  Luther's  German  version. 
These  translations  the  King  circulattHl  extensively  in  his 
domain,  and  the  next  step  he  took  in  1526  was  to  encourage  Olaf 
to  hold  a  public  discussion  on  religious  subjects  at  L^psala  with 
Peter  Gallius,  an  ardent  defender  of  popery.  In  this  engagement 
Gallius  was  completely  vanquished  and  the  firm  Protestant  King, 
at  the  public  assembly  of  Westerns  the  following  year,  wisely  seized 
the  opportunity  to  recouimeud  strongly  and  judiciously  to 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  the  reformed  religion  of  Luther. 
Tlie  i)eople  had  consequently  to  choose  Ix^tween  the  King's  resig- 
nation and  the  Reformation,  so  that  after  long  discussions  and 
strenuous  opixjsition  fn^m  the  bisliops,  Sweden,  by  a  harmonious 
diM-ree,  bt^ranie  Lutheran  in  aircord  with  the  advice  of  Luther,  and 
tlius  retained  their  lK'lt)ved  King.  Gustavus  Vasa  exhibited 
brilliant  statesmanship  and  a  loyal  evangelical  conviction  by 
unflinchingly  maintaininLT  that  in*  would  rather  retire  from  the 
kingdom  than  to  rule  over  a  ix^oplt*  who  were  more  olxHlicnt  in 
teinix)ral  matters  to  their  bishops  than  to  their  King.  Here  state 
and  the  Koman  (Miurch  seiwi rated  and  the  strength  and  glory  of 
Rome  deimrted,  whih*  the  archhisho]),  Magnus  of  U|>sala.  fled  to 
Poland. 
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After  this  the  Reformation  was  peacefully  introduced  into  all 
parts  of  the  land,  and  the  Diets  at  Orebro,  1529,  and  at  Westeras, 
1544,  made  the  work  almost  complete.  The  church  property,  then 
of  enormous  value,  was  used  for  state  revenues  and  the  salaries  of 
pastors  who  preached  the  gospel  in  its  purity.  Gustavus  declared 
himself  a  Lutheran,  nominated  Lutherans  to  the  vacant  sees,  and 
placed  Lutherans  in  parish  churches.  He  authorized  the  clergy 
to  marry  and  mingle  with  the  world.  Everywhere  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  Luther's  Catechism  were  believed,  taught 
and  loved. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  Church  the  Episcopal  constitution 
was  adopted,  and  Laurence  Peterson  became  the  first  Lutheran 
archbishop  of  Upsala  in  1531,  and  married  a  relative  of  the 
royal  house. 

Officially,  the  National  Lutheran  Church  was  not  fully  estab- 
lished in  Sweden  until  the  decree  of  Upsala  was  passed  March  20, 
1593.  The  300th  anniversary  of  this  event  is  to  be  celebrated  by 
the  Swedes  in  America  at  Rock  Island  and  Chicago  during  the 
present  year.  The  Reverend  Bishop  von  Scheele  is  announced  to 
take  part.  All  nationalities  will  do  well  to  embrace  such  occasions 
to  educate  themselves  in  their  Protestant  history. 

DEFENDING  THE  FAITH. 

Oustavus  Adolphus,  "the  stainless  hero  of  the  North,"  like  his 
father  and  grandfather,  was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant.  He  was 
bom  in  the  City  of  Stockhohn  in  1594,  and  was  prepared  by 
Providence  for  his  life  work.  At  the  age  of  ten  his  father, 
Charles  IX,  made  him  attend  the  Councils  of  State  and  the 
sittings  of  the  Diet.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  spoke 
Latin  fluently,  also  German,  Dutch,  French  and  Italian,  and 
received  and  replied  to  all  foreign  ambassadors  to  the  Swedish 
King.  He  loved  Xenophon  as  the  greatest  of  all  military 
historians.  In  1609  his  father  honored  him  as  Grand  Duke  of 
Finland  and  Duke  of  Esthoiiia  and  Vestmanland,  whose  laws  he 
modeled  after  those  of  Swodoii.  Hence  it  happened  that  many 
soldiers  of  these  countries  accompanied  him  to  Germany.  On  his 
sixteenth  birthday,  according  to  an  old  Northern  custom,  he  was 
presented  by  his  father  to  tho  diet  and  there  solemnly  vested  with 
Bword  and  shield. 
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The  Calmar  war  and  his  two  conquests  in  Russia  were  a  good 
discipline  for  him  in  the  military  arts.  He  always  consulted  the 
wishes  and  welfare  of  his  jjeople  and  encouraged  the  founding  of 
gymnasiums,  academies  and  schools  and  gave  of  his  own  private 
mines  and  lands  to  enrich  the  University  of  Upsala. 

After  his  fourth  successful  campaign  against  Poland  his  fame 
as  a  commander  was  universally  admitted  by  foes  as  well  as  by 
friends.  He  now  found  himself  free  to  give  the  help  which  he 
had  long  l^fore  promised  to  his  suffering  Protestant  allies  in 
Germany. 

While  the  infant  cause  of  Protestantism  was  being  rocked  to 
strength  in  its  cradle,  Rome  seized  the  opportunity,  and  what  it 
could  not  do  through  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition  it  now 
attempts  by  means  of  bloody  warfare.  All  its  armies  were  there- 
fore marshaled  to  the  battle-field  and  held  there  for  thiri;y  years. 
The  Germans  fought  as  never  any  other  nation  fought  for  a  like 
cause,  and  the  last  drop  of  German  blood  was  about  shed,  and  the 
cause  was  alx)ut  lost,  when  Gustavus  Adolphus,  "  the  lion  of  the 
North,"  arrived  at  the  nick  of  time  on  June  24, 1630,  in  Pomerania, 
then  possessed  by  the  Austrians,  just  one  hundred  years  to  the 
very  day  after  the  Protestants  made  their  confession  at  Augsburg. 
His  first  net  in  Germany  was  to  kneel  on  her  shores  and  thank 
Almighty  G<xl  for  the  wife  arrival  of  his  fleet  and  army.  He 
believed  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  heaven  and  thus  i)rayed  and 
enthused  his  men.  He  taught  that  "incessant  prayer  was  half 
the  victory"  and  ordered  his  chaplains  to  preach  the  gospel 
faithfully  in  the  camp  and  hold  morning  and  evening  prayers. 

No  private  property  was  wilfully  injured  on  their  march  and 
the  inhuman  cruelty  of  the  luq^erialists  helj^ed  to  unify  and 
provoke  the  Pn^testants.  After  Madgeburg  was  taken  by  the 
enemy,  then,  as  Schiller  says,  "commenced  a  sc(*iie  of  horrors  for 
which  history  has  no  language — poetry  no  ^K^ncil.  Wives  were 
abused  in  the  arms  of  their  husbands;  daughtt^rs  at  the  feet  of 
their  parents;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exix)sed  to  the  double 
sacrifice  uf  virtue  and  of  life.  The  Croats  amused  themselves  with 
throwing  children  into  the  flanit's — Pai^ix^nheim's  Wallocms,  with 
stabbing  infants  at  the  mothers'  breasts.  No  situation,  however 
obscure  or  sacred,  escai)ed  the  rapacity  of  the  enemy.  In  one 
chunrh  fifty-three  women  were  l)ehea(led.  And  these  horrors 
lasted  with  unabated  fury  till  the  city  was  fired  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  checked  the  plunderers.  In  twelve  hours  that  iK>pulous 
and  flourishing  city  was  in  ashes.     But  the  marauders  even  dug 
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through  smolderiug  ruins  in  search  uf  bjoty.     Alt^pr  the  streets 

had  been  cleared  of  ashes  and  of  the  dead,  Tilly  enteretl  the  place, 

find  the  living  crawlinj^  out  from  among  the  dead,  and  infants 

iursing  at  the  breasts  of  mothers  cold  in  death.     Six  thousand 

lies  had  been  thrown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear  the  streets;  and  the 

iberof  the  slain  was  reckoned  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand.-* 

The    morning    of    the    6th    of    November,    1632,  Gustavus 

dolphus  and  his  array  engaged  in  early  prayer  and  sang  Luthers 

ttle-hynin,    '*A    mighty   fortress    is    our    G«k1,"    after    which 

ustavus  himself,  in  a  loud  voice,  gave  out  his  favorite   hymn» 

JesoB  Christ  our  Salvation.'*    Clad  in  his  usual  overcoat  and 

without  armour,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  ridt*s  along  the  lines» 

horting  the  Swedes  and  Finns  in  their  native  tongues,  to  fight 

r  their  God,  their  country  and  their  King.    "If  you  fight  as  I 

expect    of  you,'*  he    conrluded,   **you  shall    have  no   cause   t*j 

complain  of  your  reward,  Imt  if  you  do  not  strike  like  men,  not  a 

bone  in  your  btxlies  shall  ever  find  its  way  back  to  Sweden."    To 

e  Germans  bespoke  earnestly,  calling  uixm   them   to  **  trust  in 

od,  and  to  believe  that  with  His  help  they  might  that  day  gain  a 

ictory  which  should  profit  them  and  their  latest  descendants. '' 

But    if  you   fail   me   to-day,'*   he  addetl,   "your   religion,  your 

eedom,  your  welfare  in  this  wf»rl<l  and  the  next  are  lost." 

The  King,  who  himself  commanded  the  right  wing  of  his 

my,  was   the  foremost  of  all  to   advance  against  the  enemy. 

aving  his  drawn  sword  tjver  his  head  as  the  Swedes  and  Finns 

nded  with  the  dasli  of  arms  and  loud  cheers  to  his  address, 

ied  out, 'Jesus,  Jesus,  let  us  fight  this  day  for  thy  Holy 

lef  and  giving  the  word  of  command,  he  advanced,  while  the 

hole  army,  as  each  reginieiit  Ijegan  to  move,  caught  up  the  loud 

of  the  Swedish  watchword,  ^Cloil  wiih  us,'     The  enemy  awaited 

e  attack  on  the  further  side  of  a  road,  skirted  by  deep  ditches, 

id  the  Swedish  infantry^  after  crossing,  was  met  with  such  over* 

whelming  numbers  that  they  wavered  and  fell  back.    On  percesiving 

is.  Gust/ivus,   who  had  led   his  own  division   over   the  road, 

tened  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  his  Sraaaland  cavalry  to  the 

Ip  of    the  infantry.      Before   he   could    reach    the    nmd,   the 

rigade^  under  Count  Niels  Brahe,  which  formed  the  Swedish 

Hire,  had  advanced  to  the  charge  with  such  imiietuosity  that 

took  three  batteries  by  storm,  and  drove  back  two  of  the 

y  8  squares. 

"When  the  news  of  thissuccess  reached  the  King,  he  uncovered 
id  head  and  uttered  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  and  charging  at 
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the  head  of  his  cavalry,  he  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy, 
with  only  a  few  of  his  personal  attendants  near  him,  as  the  heavy 
mist  after  partially  clearing,  had  become  so  dense  that  his  trooope 
had  not  l)een  able  to  see  in  which  direction  he  had  advanced.  At 
that  moment  a  pistol-shot  struck  his  horse  in  the  neck,  a  second 
shattered  his  left  arm,  and  while  he  was  turning  to  beg  the  Duke 
of  Lauenburg  to  help  him  off  the  field,  as  he  was  wounded  in  the 
foot  and  unable  to  dismount,  a  ball  entered  his  back  and  he  fell 
off  his  horse,  which  dragged  him  a  short  distance  with  one  foot 
still  in  the  stirrup.  The  body  of  the  King  was  carried  to  the 
rear  the  same  night,  and  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  little 
village  of  Meuchen,  where  one  of  the  attendant  Swedish  officers 
made  a  funeral  address,  after  which  the  schoolmaster  of  the  place 
read  the  ordinary  form  of  prayer.  After  being  deposited  for  a 
time  in  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenl>erg  (where  Luther  rests), 
the  body  was  conveyed  to  Sweden  under  the  guard  of  the  400 
survivors  of  the  Smaaland  cavalry,  at  the  head  of  which  the  King 
had  fallen.  In  the  summer  of  1634  the  remains  were  laid  with 
great  solemnity  within  the  grave  that  Gustavus  had  caused  to  be 
prepared  for  himself  in  Riddarhohns'  Church,  Stockholm." 

Thus  "  the  golden  King  of  the  North."  like  a  true  modem 
Viking,  l)ecame  the  champion  of  Protestantism  and  gave  his  loyal 
royal  blood  on  the  battle-field  in  defending  tlie  faith  of  the 
Reformers.  Though  he  died,  tlie  cause  did  not.  Passionate  grief 
reigned  in  th<*  streets  of  Stockholm  and  in  every  Protestant  town 
of  Eur<JiH»,  but  more  esp<»cially  in  downtrodden  Germany.  The 
defeated  Catholics  rejoictKl.  His  death,  however,  accomplished 
more  for  Protestantism  than  his  living  deeds.  '*It  sanctified  a 
cause  which  the  German  Princes  thenis^^lves  had  only  known  how 
to  betray."  Until  the  end  of  time  the  name  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
will  be  a  synonym  for  Lutheran,  yes,  for  Protestant  loyalty. 

Had  Rome  suc(ee<led  in  the  thirty  yt^ars'  war  in  conquering 
Germany  it  would  have  S(x>n  taken  little  Denmark,  and  Sweden, 
and  England,  and  the  United  States  civiliz*ition  of  to-day  would 
have  Won  an  iniiM)ssibility.  Thanks  l)e  unto  God  who  came  to 
our  rescue  at  this  most  critical  moment.  Scandinavians  cannot 
atf«>rd  to  fn*  indifferent  to  the  cause  for  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
died,  no  more  than  Germans  can  to  the  same  cause  for  which 
Martin  Luther  lived. 

The  day  after  tlie  battle  some  i)easants,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Kind's  grcKmi,  Jacob  Eri<*kson,  draggt»d  a  heavy  stone  from  a 
n»Mghl>oring  height  to  mark  the  place  where  Gustavus  fell.     Being 
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unable  to  move  it  further  they  left  it  within  forty  paces  of  the 
spot,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  replaced  in  1832  by  the 
monument  erected  by  the  German  people  in  grateful  remembrance 
of  their  champion  from  a  neighboring  country.  The  Swedish 
nation  has  no  more  glorious  monument  at  home  or  abroad  than 
the  "Sweden  Stone"  on  the  battle-field  of  Lutzen. 


PAROCHIAL. 

In  the  diaspora  missionary  work  among  the  Germans  one  of 
the  first  questions  that  must  be  asked  before  you  proceed  very  far 
is,  "are  you  Lutherans  or  are  you  Catholics?"  This  is  necessary 
because  about  one-third  of  Germany  is  Catholic.  Such  a  question 
would  be  an  insult  among  Scandinavians,  whether  asked  in  their 
native  land  or  in  other  countries. 

The  census  shows  Sweden  to  be  thoroughly  Protestant  or 
Lutheran.  Out  of  a  population  of  4,774,409  only  810  are  Roman 
Catholics,  or  16  out  of  every  100,000;  and  Norway,  which  is  under 
the  same  sovereign,  has  only  512  Catholics  in  a  population  of 
1,818,853  or  27  out  of  every  100,000.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Finland  are  not  only  the  most  Protestant  but  the  most 
universally  Lutheran  countries  in  the  world. 

The  candidates  for  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  in  Sweden 
must  pass  through  the  common  school,  the  high  school,  and 
gymnasium,  and  then  spend  six  years  in  studying  theology  at  the 
university.  If  one  enters  the  high  school  at  the  age  of  ten  and  is 
not  comi)elled  to  take  a  year  over  again,  he  will  be  ready  for 
onlinntion  at  the  age  of  twonty-six.  After  his  ordination  he  is 
required  to  pass  another  examination  before  he  can  enter  upon  the 
full  duties  of  a  i)astorate,  to  which  he  is  not  admitted  until  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  It  is  a  high  honor  for  a 
minister  who  has  studii'd  in  America  to  he  received  as  a  pastor  in 
the  State  Church  of  Sweden. 

All  the  jjastoral  duties  and  ministerial  acts  are  i)erformed 
pn)nii)tly  and  in  a  becoming  Cliristian  manner,  find  a  correct  and 
lK*rf**ct  record  of  the  same  is  can^fully  kei)t.  There  are  very  few 
l)4H>ple  in  Sweden  who  have  not  been  bai)tize<l  at  Lutheran  altars 
in  their  infaney,  faithfully  instrueted  in  the  saving  truths  of  God's 
Word  and  confirmed  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Nearly  all 
marriages  and  funerals  are  conducted  by  the  pastors.  A  large 
|x*ret'ntage  of  the  ix^imlation  go  regularly  to  the  Holy  Communion. 
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The  offerings  in  the  churches  for  missions  and  charity  are  frequent 
ntid  liberal.  They  believe  in  giving  to  God'S  work  regularly  as 
well  lis  to  ask  of  God  in  prayer  to  give  them  something. 

The  State  and  Church  work  liartooniously  together,  '*Sweden 
knows  of  no  Christian  at  large.  Every  member  of  the  state  is 
retcanled  as  a  religious  being,  and  if  he  wishes  to  remain  a  citizen 
of  Sweden  he  must  at  least  outwardly  belong  to  some  religious 
congregation.  The  government  here  assumes  parental  authority. 
The  unbeliever  may  refuse  to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  he  may  deny 
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Ihe  truths  of  the  revealed  religion,  but  the  government  treats  him 
HB  a  disobedient  child  of  the  family,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  a 
better  understanding/'  So  says  Dr.  Weidner  who  has  for  years 
been  professor  iu  the  Swedish  Luthenm  Theological  Seminary 
at  Rrx*k  Island,  Illinois. 

The  church  guvemment  as  in  Denmark  and  Norway  is 
Episcopal,  There  are  consistories  as  well  as  bishops,  which  are 
omtually  helpful  to  one  another.  The  clergy  consists  in  the  arch* 
i)ishop  of  Upsaloj  12  bishops,  ISO  provosts^  about  2,541  pastors  and 
many  candidates  and  assistant  pastors.  Tlie  catechumens  are 
ofinfirmed  by  their  own  regular  pastor*  The  episcopacy  among 
Scandinavian  Lutherans  has  no  sympathy  with  the  arrogant  claims 
•jf  the  Episcopalians.  It  is  more  like  that  of  the  Methodist 
Eptsc4:ipal  church. 

The  Synod  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  State  Church,  formed  by 
ft  royal  order  of  186H,  has  a  voice  with  the  King  and  the  Reichstag 
in  Uia  government  of  the  Church.    It  is  comixjsed  of  sixty  clerical 
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and  lay  members  who  meet  in  Stockholm  once  every  five  years. 
All  except  the  bishops  and  pastor  x^rimarius  of  Stockholm  must  be 
elected.  These  national  ecclesiasticiil  conventions  exert  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  over  the  entire  country,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
conventions  of  the  General  Church  Bodies  in  the  United  States. 


Name  of  Bishopric. 

No. 
Parishes. 

Churches. 

272 
207 
334 
166 
136 
181 
429 
268 

69 
133 
205 

93 

(Colleges. 

Academies. 

Normal 
Schools. 

L    Upsala 

274 
206 
374 
172 
129 
18ft 
434 
209 

68 
138 
181 

93 

i 

i 

2 
2 
5 
3 

1 
1 
5 

1 

3 

4 
8 
2 
7 
2 
8 
9 
3 
4 
4 

2.    LfinkopiDg 

1 

^     Hlriirar      T 

J 

4.  StrengDSBB 

5.  Weeteras 

6.  Wexio 

7.  Lund 

8.    Gk>thenburflr 

9.    Galmar 

10.    Oarlstad 

11.  HerDoesand 

12.  Wieby 

*• 

Total 

GoDBiatory  of  Stookholm. . . . 

2,522 
17 

2,493 
21 

31 
2 

6 

'5 

Grand  total 

2,541 

2.514 

33 

60 

13 

Besides  these  there  are  several  colleges  and  institutions  which 
are  directly  controlled  by  the  state  instead  of  by  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Each  parish  is  thoroughly  organized  for  active  Christian 
charity  in  caring  for  its  own  orphans,  sick  and  poor.  Consequently 
nearly  every  pirish  has  its  own  hospitals,  poor-farms,  and  orphan 
homes.  If  either  of  these  institutions  is  wanting  in  a  parish,  its 
sick  are  sent  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and  the  poor  and  orphans  are 
sent  to  the  nearest  institutions  or  received  into  private  families  at 
the  expense  of  the  jmrish. 

EDUCATION. 


Popuhir  education  in  Sweden  is  compulsory.  Gratuitous 
education  is  most  liberally  provided  for  the  youth.  Children  not 
attending  the  government  schools  are  obliged  to  furnish  certificates 
that  they  are  under  the  tuition  of  private  teachers.  It  is  therefore 
very  seldom  that  a  Swwle  is  fouud  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

In  1889  fcJwKlon  reiK)rted  2,374  school  districts,  11  high  schools, 
4,482  public  schools,  of  which  3,iYJS  are  i)emianent  and  789  are  of 
an  ambulatory  character,  1,248  intermediate,  and  4,775  elementary 
pchools;  total  10,505  common  or  public  schools.    Teachers,  12,519: 
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file,  5,046,  and  ^?niale,  7,473.    Scholars,  7(54,909  between  seven 
ncl   fourteen   yeare  of    age;    388,589   boys    and    376,370    girls. 
Expended  during  1889  for  these  schools,  12,514321  crowns. 

The  common  seh(x>ls  are  well  sustained  by  the  higher  educiu 
tional  iustituiious.     Of  these  there  are  nine  teach ei-s' seminaries, 
l^venty-eeven    high    schools,    twenty-one    academies^    and    two 
ilTersitiee  with  bright  prospects  for  a  thirtl. 

Thero  are  also  special  schools  for  almost  every  department  of 
aowledge.    Thirty-t:»ne  agricultural  and  nine  technical  schools, 
ight  schools  of  forestry  and  nine  of  navigation,  and  two  large 
_industrial  sehools  at  Stoekhohn  and  Gothenburg. 

Sweden  rex)oris  150»000  Sunday  School  scholars  and  15,000 
ichers;  ioitd  105,000. 

Upsala  is  the  historical,  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual  center 
of  Sweden.  Few  universities  have  stronger  faculties  than  those  of 
^p^ala.  It  was  founded  fifteen  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
leric^.  For  1893  it  reported  thirty-three  ordinary  and  sevent-een 
extraordinary  or  fifty  professors,  two  adjunct  and  on©  theological 
sistant  professors,  fifty*eight  docents,  two  professors  of  languages, 
ae  for  the  observatory  and  three  for  the  laboratory,  or  in  all  a 
teaching  force  of  121.  About  2,000  students  are  in  attendance. 
In  1886  a  new  university  building,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  1,0(X),(KW  crowns*  It  contains  forty- 
nine  halls  and  large  rooms  for  lectures,  collections,  etc.  Over  the 
portal  of  the  aula  that  seats  2,500  are  the  words,  "To  think  free  is 
great,  but  to  tlurik  right  is  greater/^ 

lis  principal  endowment  was  given  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
Many  have  followed  his  good  example  and  contributed  liberally  to 
incfNease  it.  It  has  a  zfxilogical  and  a  boUmical  garden,  a  chemical 
and  anatomical  institution  and  institutes  of  chemistry,  astronomy 
h'  '       '-orology.     It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  Boyal  Society 


The  university  is  being  constantly  better  equipped.    The  late 
.  C,  Wahlund  has  given  30,000  crowns,  the  interest  of  which 
r  the  library.    He  has  also  presented  to  it  his  valuable  collec- 
on  of  old  French  literature  of  several  hundred  volumes. 

The  Studentfi'  Missionary  Society  of  the  University  of  Upsala 
lone  of  the  most  prosperous  in  Europe.     Its  146  members  are  not 
ifined  to  the  theological  faculty,  but  Christian  students  from  all 
II I  ties  are  well   represented    among  the  number-     Like 
-    should    aim   to    interest    students  of    all  grades  and 
dppartmentfl* 
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city  of  Lund  m  famoiiH  as  the  seat  of  the  other  university 
Sweden,  which  was  founded  in  1(3(>8  by  Charles  XI.     The  four 
Icalties  have  seventy  professors  and  800  students,  among  whom 
"''  s-on  female  studenta.     Its  collections  of  mauuscriptSy  and 

H>logy  and  natural  history  are  very  valuable. 
The  late  Ludwig  Stenberg  of  Mahno  left  20,000  crowns  to  the 
Brsity  to  assist  needy  students.     The   sum  of  4,576  crowna 
I  been  collected  for  a  Home  for  those  attending  the  theological 


ircfi. 


CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 


The  establishment  of  the  deaconess  work  in  Stockholm  has 
ither  a  singular  history.     A  report  of  the  deaconess  house  in 
^trartsburg  having  incidentally  found  its  way  to  this  country  became 
ie  seed -germ  of  the  work  since  then  established ,    A  meeting  held 
^pril  14,  1849,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  society  whose 
l>iect  was  the  founding  of  a  deaconess  institute.     During  the  fall 
the  same  year  Miss  Cederschiold  offered  her  services  and  the 
I^Uowiiig  spring  she  went  to  Kaiserswerth   in  order  to  prepare 
3lf  for  the  work.    On  her  return  in  the  spring  of  1851  a  hotel 
Rnted  and  the  work  was  actively  begun.     The  first  object  of 
astitute  was  the  education  of  nurses  for  the  sick,  but  at  the 
ae  lime  other  objects  of  Christian  charity  were  had  in  view.     To 
beee  must  be  counted  an  orphan  home  and  a  home  for  children. 
There  was  also  an  asylum  established  for  the  rescue  of  fallen 
omen*    Other  institutions  followed  in  the  course  of  years*    In 
12  a  girls'  school  was  opened  in  which  those  that  left  the  orphan 
were  taught  housekeeping.     la  the  same  year  also  a  chapel, 
lodating  1,000  jiersons,  was  erected  for  the  use  of  those 
cted    with    the   institution.     Another   house  was  dedicated 
lov.  11,  18H4,  called*'  Feierabend/'  an  asylum  foraged  deaconesses, 
in  which  they  might  spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  quiet- 
In    addition    to     this    a    building     was    erected     called 
[Siechcnlift us/'  for  the  use  of  such  B8  have  any  lingering  sickness. 
fo  this  building  one  person  gave  33,500  marks. 

Thero  are  connected  with  the  institution  165  sisters.  With 
the  mother  home  are  connecteil  a  hospital,  an  orphan  house,  a 
bouse  of  rescue  for  women,  a  school  for  the  training  of  hired  girls, 
•  bomee  for  the  aged  and  one  for  those  having  chronic  diseases, 
Then  there  are  seventy-three  other  fields  with  seventy*nine 
Bbl4^r»,     Hij^pitals,  eighteen:  poorhouses,  t^n:  asylums,  six;  orphan 
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homes,  ten;  houses  of  rescrue,  two;    female  prisons,  one.    Help 
rendered  in  twenty-eight  congrei^rations. 

The  r(*eeipts  during  1890  were  74,670,  and  the  expenditures 
89,326  marks. 

INNER  MISSIONS. 

The  Fatherland  Stx:iety  is  the  most  efficient  inner  mission  or 
evangelistic  organization  in  Sweden.  Its  annual  report  of  230 
pages  gives  the  astonishing  information  that  132  au^liary 
societies  co-operate  with  it,  that  506  representatives,  260  of  whom 
are  ministers,  labor  for  its  interests  throughout  the  country,  that 
twenty-four  traveling  rei^resentatives  are  emjJoyed  at  an  expense 
of  15,400  crowns  and  that  136  colporteurs  are  kei)t  eyer  busy  at  an 
annual  outlay  of  33,761  crowns.  The  annual  receijjts  for  the  inner 
mission  of  this  society  were  49,8<33  crowns,  and  from  the  sale  of 
its  many  pulilicatioiis  22,996  crowns.  During  the  year  it 
distributed  114.285  Bi>)h^s  and  Testaments,  44.040  periodicals  and 
650.3()5  books,  total  80S,<)*.X)  copies.  From  its  beginning  more  than 
23,000,(X)0  cojnes  of  its  jiublications  have  Ix^en  distributed  among 
the  Swedes  at  luane  and  abroad.  This  society  is  a  powerful 
Kvang(*listic  agency  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Lutheran  ])<>nk  concerns  in  the  world.  Its  publications  are  all  of 
a  liigh  order,  thoroughly  Lutheran  Christian,  and  are  sold  at  a 
nominal  j)rice.  It  votes  annually  about  3.5(JO  crowns  to  foreign 
and  5.5UJ  to  homo  missions.  Its  aim  is  to  circulate  large  quantities 
at  little  protit  on  each  rather  than  few  at  big  i)rofits.  They  thus 
make  as  niucli  money  and  give  to  the  people  far  more  literature. 
That  is  hitting  the  mark  because  this  dei)artnient  of  the  society 
has  lieen  called  into  existence  mainly  for  the  latter  X)uri)o6e. 

The  nine  divisions  in  its  catalogue  of  publication  are:  1.  The 
Holy  Scriptures.  2.  Postils  ami  devotional  books.  3.  A]X)stolic 
and  c«infessional  works.  4.  Missions.  5.  Music.  6.  Travels, 
stories,  calenders.  7.  Awakt*ningijamplilcts and  tracts.  8.  Picture 
bo<jks  and  cards.  9.  Periodicals.  Tlii^  translations  are  mostly 
from  the  lust  (iernian  Lutheran  authors.  More  than  (50,000 
copies  <»f  Luther's  writintrs  have  been  cireulate<l. 

The  magnitude  and  variety  of  this  society's  work  are  also 
indicated  by  its  yearly  expend i tun*  for  foreiLrn  missic^ns:  For  its 
East  Africa  mission,  51.K>7  crowns:  for  its  Lidia  mission.  40,302: 
for  Zenana  work,  6,665>;  Seamen's  mission,  32.35S:  lay  and  nunlical 
mission  work,  2,16^^;  mission  in  E^tlionia,  701);  mission  institute. 
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22,264;  Jewish  mission,  11,750,  and  including  other  objects,  a  total 
of  200,000  crowns. 

As  in  Germany  societies  are  maintained  for  the  cultivation  of 
church  hymnology  and  sacred  music.  "The  Friends  of  Church 
Music  in  the  Diocese  of  Lund"  is  the  name  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion which  sprang  into  life  March  2, 1892.  It  aims  to  cultivate  a 
knowledge  of  and  a  taste  for  the  higher  church  music.  Extra 
public  renditions  are  to  be  given  at  least  once  a  year  in  some  of 
the  churches  of  the  diocese.  Choral  singing  and  chanting  the 
Psalms  will  be  develojHxi  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  useful- 
ness. Historical  literature  and  art  societies  have  also  been  formed 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church. 

The  City  Mission  Society  of  Stockholm  distributed  last  year 
34,222  devotional  books  and  tracts.  The  weekly  paper.  The  City 
Missionary  J  published  by  the  society,  has  a  circulation  of  5,500. 
Eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  visits  were  made  to  sick 
and  poor  people.  These  visits  are  made  weekly  by  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Mission.  The  receipts  during  1890  wore  5,533 
crowns.  The  Mission  controls  an  Industrial  Home,  into  which 
fifty  men  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  an  orphanage  with 
sixty-four  boys. 

In  the  larger  cities  there  are  numerous  charitable  institutions 
of  various  kinds  under  the  control  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
Stockholm  has  at  least  seventeen. 

The  Magdalene  Institute  of  Stockholm,  under  the  care  of  the 
Kaiserswerth  doc'iconesses,  reports  liaving  given  a  home  of  refuge 
to  831  women,  of  whom,  so  far  as  known,  619  were  saved  from 
their  evil  ways. 

Stockholm  has  an  active  society  for  the  care  of  the  destitute 
sick  in  their  homes.  During  1891  its  234  members  ministered  to 
355  patients,  the  average  time  of  treatment  being  four  and  one- 
half  weeks;  10,375  meals  were  supplied  for  sick  i^ersons,  besides  45 
mattresses  and  157  garments.  Not  long  ago  Sweden  appropriated 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  crowns  for  hospitals. 

"The  Friends  of  the  Poor"  in  Stockholm,  on  their  anniversary 
the  sixth  of  last  December,  completely  clothed  sixty-four  poor 
children  for  the  winter,  gave  them  a  good  warm  meal  and  sent 
them  to  their  homes  with  loaves  and  cakes.  Thus  we  constantly 
see  the  many  diflFerent  ways  there  are  of  doing  good. 

Lund  has  just  completed  an  Insane  Asylum  at  a  cost  of 
1,200,000  crowns.     It  will  accommodate  700  inmates. 
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A  Samaritan  Home  has  lately  been  erected  at  Upsala.  The 
Home  for  aged  blind  women,  established  at  Norrbacka  by  the  late 
Princess  Eugenie,  sister  to  the  present  King,  is  now  under  the 
protection  of  the  Crown  Princess  and  is  faring  well. 

The  Malmquist  Orphan  Home  in  Stockholm  reports  69 
inmates,  its  receipts  at  25,065  and  expenses  at  17,408  crowns.  The 
late  Eva  G.  Persian  left  7,000  crowns  to  the  orphanage  at  Sunds- 
vale  and  a  like  amount  to  the  Fatherland  Missionary  Society. 
The  Upsala  Orphanage  Fund  has  recently  been  increased  by  a  gift 
of  1,029,000  crowns  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Gillberg. 

An  industrial  school  for  cripples  was  recently  dedicated  in  the 
capital.  A  new  home  for  epileptic  and  idiotic  children  has  been 
opened  near  Stockholm.  A  new  children's  hospital  receives  from 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Vincent  Lundberg  a  gift  of  10,000  crowns. 

Sweden  maintains  eighty-five  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations, many  of  which  have  buildings  and  first-class  equipments. 

Gothenburg,  Sweden,  first  set  on  foot  the  plan  of  regulating 
licenses,  now  adopted  throughout  Ixjth  Sweden  and  Norway.  A 
stock  company  is  organized  and  a  monopoly  of  licenses  is  granted 
it,  with  a  limited  profit  of  five  j^er  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
All  made  beyond  that  is  handed  over  to  the  city  authorities  for 
public  use.  City  councils  fix  the  numlxT  of  licenses,  elect  jjart  of 
the  nmiia^rors.  and  distribute  the  profits  among  desennng  charities. 
The  hours  for  closing  are  regulated  by  laws  which  are  strictly 
enforced. 

In  the  Into  news  from  Sweden  we  read  of  princely  giving  to 
missions  and  charity.  F.  Berg  von  Linde  left  10,000  crowns  to 
his  parish;  Anna  Kaysa  IxMiueathod  12.000  crowns  ft>r  parish 
purjKJSOs,  and  Miss  C.  B.  Strt'hle  of  Stockholm  bociueathed  46,000 
crowns  to  various  benevolent  objectfi.  In  Norka^ping  C.  J. 
Nelius  gave  3.*U.O0O  crowns  to  various  objects  and  Lars  M. 
Trozellus  bequeathed  to  the  Lenning  x*^*"^^'*^  fund  JW0,(HW 
crowns,  to  the  Lcnning  hosxntal  4(K).000  crowns,  and  to  the  von 
Lessen's  fund  for  ineural)lt»  c-hililnn  loO.UK)  crowns.  James 
Dickson  of  G<)th<Mil)urL:,  lately  (hveast-d,  Sweden's  Vanderbilt, 
gavt*  ni50.(KK)  c-ruwns  to  cliari table  i)urpo.s(*s;  V.  J.  Widman  of 
Ui)sala  gavt*  to  clnin.'hes  and  missions  51. (XK)  crowns;  N.  P. 
Nilsoii,  a  fMrnwr  seaman,  who  ditd  recently  at  Vi.sby,  left  to 
churches  and  bfiu'volent  institutions  tin*  sum  of  15,500  crowns: 
**Domprovst"  (cathederal  prrnost )  W.  (-1.  Wetti»r  of  Vi*xio,  lately 
willfd  ^^.UH)  crowns  to  the  sohorils,  and  r».<X)0  to  the  ])ari.sh  of  Vexio 
and  5.(HX»  <*niwnsasa  stipend  fund  for  theological  students:  an 
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xumamed  family  in  Gothenburg  gives  5,000  crowns  to  start  a  fund 
for  disabled  sick  nurses. 

"The  Loewen  Pension  Fund"  was  recently  created  by  the 
Baroness  Z.  Westring  of  Nykoeping  leaving  12,000  crowns  for 
this  purpose,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  annually 
to  six  widows  and  daughters  of  officers  and  to  the  poor. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION. 


Sweden  is  the  land  of  big  churches.  They  are  needed,  for  all 
go  to  church.  Fifteen  of  the  more  than  two  dozen  Lutheran 
Churches  in  Stockholm  will  seat  24,000  people.  The  "Big  Church" 
will  seat  3,000;  St.  Jacob^  1,700;  St.  John's,  1,200;  Clara,  1,500; 
Hedvig  Eleonor,  2,200;  Mary  Magdalene,  2,000;  Catharine,  2,500; 
Bksiiholm,  3,000;  German,  1,200;  Finnish,  1,200;  Adolph 
Frederick,  1,500;  Kingshohn,  1,300. 

The  new  year  1893  announces  seven  new  churches  for 
Halland,  Sweden:  in  Arstads,  Okome,  Falkensberg,  Harplinga, 
Koinge,  Winberga  and  Slciinge.  The  churches  of  Alfshogs  and 
Skrea  will  undergo  extensive  repairs,  and  a  new  church  to  cost 
75,000  crowns  will  be  erected  in  Umeo. 

The  new  Gustavus  Adolphus  Church  in  Stockholm,  costing 
80,000  crowns,  not  including  the  furniture,  was  dedicated  Nov. 
6, 1891,  the  anniversary  of  the  great  King's  death.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  temples  in  Scandinavia.  The  Swedish  defender  of  the 
Lutheran  faith  well  merits  such  a  memorial  in  the  capital  city  of 
his  native  land.  The  windows  are  memorial  to  the  most  famous 
kings  and  generals  of  the  Swedish  nation.  The  enterprise  naturally 
received  royal  favor  and  support.  Tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Sweden 
arranged  a  memorial  service,  at  which  Bishop  von  Scheele 
delivered  an  address  approjjriate  to  the  festive  occasion. 

The  old  cathedral  at  Calmar,  erected  in  1660,  is  to  be 
restored  at  a  cost  of  132,000  crowns.  The  handsome  All  Saints' 
Church,  with  magnificent  stained  glass  and  a  richly  sculptured 
altar,  has  just  been  completed. 

Many  other  large  church  extension  acliievements  might  be 
mentioned.  The  most  significant  of  all,  i^erliai^s,  is  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Cathedral  at  Upsala,  the  most  colossal  church  edifice 
in  all  Swt^len.     Two  persons  contributed  10,000  crowns  each. 
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DIASPORA  MISSIONS. 


The  First   Transmarine    Swedish   Lutheran   Colont, — 

The  earliest  as  well  as  the  late  Lutheran  dispersion  from  Sweden 

bafl  had  a  significant  relation  to  the  extension  and  welfare  of 

Protestantism  in  the  world.     It  was  the  great  Lutheran  King, 

Qiistavus  Adolphus,  who,  from  conviction,  liberally  sapported  the 

first  Protestant  mission  among  the  Lapjis  and,  as  we  have  seen, 

with  a  martyrs  faith  poured  out  liis  life's  blood  on  the  battle  field 

of  Lutzen;  yet,  it  was  this  royal  friend  of  foreign  miBsions  and  the 

lampion  defender  of  the  Reformation  faith,  who,  with  remarkable 

Aforethought,  planned  to  extend  bis  church  also  through  the  tliird 

at  the  diaspora  movement — the  emigration  and  colonization  of  his 

fi^llow  believers  in  the  new  world.     Had  the  cause  for  which  he 

tied  been  suppressed  in  the  old  world,  the  seeds  then  planted  in 

IUhe  uew  world  might  germinate  and  flourish  in  that  virgin  soil. 

The  History  of  Nmc  Sweden  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Provost 

Ismel  Aerelius,  translated  by  William  M.  Reynolds,  D.D*,  a  volume 

of  4C>8  pages  8vo,,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 

Ltitbemn  Diaspora  Mission  literature  of  Sweden,  as  well  as  to  the 

early  history  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  America.    It  tells  us  that 

**Wiiliam  Ussi*linjc,  a  Hollander,  boru  at  Antwerp,  in  Brabant, 

presented  himself  to  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  laid  before 

him  a  proposition  for  a  Trading  Company  to  be  established  in 

'Sweden,  and  to  extend  its  operations  to  Asia,  Africa  and  Magellan's 

Landf  with  the  assurance  that  this  would  be  a  great  source  of 

reveune  to  the  Kingdom.     Full  power  was  given  him  to  carry  out 

fihis  imjK>rtftnt  project,  and,  tht^refore,  a  contract  of  trade  was 

drawn  up,  to  which  the  Company  was  to  agree  and  subscribe. 

^Ussclinx  published  explanations  of  this  contract,  wherein  he  also 

irticularly  directed  attentiou  to  the  country  on  the  Delaware,  its 

fertility,  climate  and  aU  its  imaginalile  resources.    To  strengthen 

,  ihi>  matter,  a  charter  was  secured  to  the  Company. 

**The  powerful  King,  whose  zeal  iov  the  honor  of  God  was  not 

t  ardent  than  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  availed  himself  of 

opportunity  to  extend   the  doctrines  of  Christ  among  the 

then,  as  well  aa  to  establish  his  own  power  in  other  parts  of  the 

wcirld.      To  this  end    he  sent  forth  Letters  Patent,  dated  at 

^Stixtkholm,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1G26,  wherein  all,  both  high  and 

plow,  were  invited  to  contribute  something  to  the  Company,  accord* 

ini»  to  their  means.    The  work  w^as  completed  in  the  diet  of  the 
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foUowiiij^  ytnTf  VrJlj  wIk-u  tlie  estates  of  the  realm  gave  their 
MKHf.'iit  and  rt)ni\mn*d  the  incaAurr-.  Those  who  took  part  in  this 
iUttfii)Siuy  v^i-rt'i  Ilis  Majesty's  mother,  the  Queen  Dowager 
ChriKtiii.'i,  tiji;  l^r'mrn  Juhii  ('aHimir,  the  Royal  Council,  the  most 
(liHtin^uiKhr-il  of  Wm  jiohility,  the  hi;;hest  officers  of  the  army,  the 
)>iHhoj>H  aiid  othi-r  cl«'rj.'yni<.*n,  t«>j^ether  with  the  burgomasters  and 
nldiTiiK'ii  of  thi*  i-iiiis,  as  w<'ll  as  a  large  number  of  the  people 
^^«'iii;rally.  For  Ihc?  iiiaiiaj<r?iii(*nt  and  working  of  the  plan  there 
w<*ro  ajjjKjiiitcd  an  admiral,  vice-admiral,  chapman,  nnder- 
chfijiiiiaji,  aKHistants  and  commissaries,  also  a  body  of  soldiers  duly 
oifici'n'd." 

The  organ iziiig  military  genius  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  seen 
in  i\w  alxjvr,  and  as  intcn'sting  as  this  enterprise  to  Christianize 
America  was  to  him,  lni  had  to  abandon  all  and  marshal  an  army 
to  raise  i]u^  lianmT  of  Protostantism  falling  in  the  homeland  of 
the?  J{< 'formal  iuii.  Wliilo  th<'n^,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  he  could 
ni»t  forgi't  his  American  colonial  project,  for  just  before  the  victory 
i)f  Lfil/ea  among  his  last  words  he  i^rayerfiilly  recommended  a 
similar  project  1o  the  jieoplo  of  Germany.  The  King  being  dead, 
tin*  Trading  Company  at  homo  was  dissolved,  its  subscriptions 
nuNilii'd  and  tln»  wholo  sehemo  was  about  to  fail  when  another 
Hollander,  Peter  ]Menew«»,  who  had  been  in  the  serA^ce  of 
Holland  in  America,  npiK\-ired  in  Swedt^n  and  renewed  the 
repre.m-nlalioiis  of  I'sselinx.  The  man  for  the  occasion,  the  worthy 
royal  chancellor,  (\»nnt  Axel  Oxonstiern,  revivt^d  the  West  India 
Trading  ('t>mpany  and  became  its  president.  The  ship-of-war, 
Kry  of  (\ilnuir^  and  a  smaller  vessel,  LV/vi  Griffin,  freighted  with 
colonists,  j»n>visions,  aunnunition,  merchandise  for  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  a  lihtr.ilsnpply  of  LutlnTan  literature  si't  sail  under 
the  leadersliipof  Jb  newe  in  August,  lt>.*{7,to  founduNi'W  Swedeu 
ill  tlie  new  >vt»rld.  IMeased  an^  we  to  rei-ord  the  fact  that  this  first 
liUtlieran  col.iny  of  emigrants  t*)  America  selected  their  jwstor  to 
minister  to  tliem  during  tin*  vt^vage  and  to  become  their  settliHl 
IMustor  ill  tliiir  ih'W  luMUt*.  His  name  was  the  Rev.  Kei>rus 
Torkilii>,  of  |].i>t  (Joildand.  tlu»  tirst  liUtheran  pastor  in  the  new 
world.  Kaily  in  I'^JS  tli«y  lamli  d  nrar  Capt*  lTenl»>ix»n  in  the 
neii;IdH»rliiud  t-f  A\l-.;i!  i-  i!'»w  l.rwrsiti  the  state  of  IX'laware,  which 
tlicy  siunilicar.lly  n:v.:i  d  Paradise  Point.  T.ike  emiijrants  to 
Anit  rica  ticui  r:illy  tin  ir  lir>t  impressions  i^f  the  country  must 
ha\e  been  sanciiiin'. 

Tlie  l:i:id  fU  tlh'  \M'>trr:i  side  of  tht^  river  from  the  mouth  of 
l\'l'i\\;nv  Iviv    l»»   Trtiil.'U    Vi.V.ii    \\'\\\\    Uw    inland  eountrv    wan. 
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^mediately  purchafied  from  the  Bole  owners,  the  Indians,  whose 
it  was  by  the  inalienal)le  right  of  possesfiion.  The  deed,  written  in 
Dutch,  for  no  Swede  had  a«  yet  learned  the  language  of  the  native 
lieathen,  the  Indians  8ul)scnhed  with  their  hands  and  marks  and 
thus  warranted  the  land  **to  the  Swedish  crown  forever.''  This 
Lutheran  treaty  with  the  Indians  was  made  about  fifty  years 
l>efore  that  of  William  Penn.  Further  purchase  and  treaty 
-extended  the  boundaries  to  the  Falls  of  the  Susquehanna,  near 
York  Haven,  thus  embracing  the  territory  of  the  state  of  Delaware 
and  a  large  part  of  suutheastern  Penjisylvauia, 

The  first  building  these  immigrants  erected  was  rorl 
Christina  to  protect  themselves  from  the  wild  beasts,  the  natives 
and  the  Dutch;  one  of  the  other  buildings  which  soon  followed 
was  a  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  to  protect  them  from  their 
spiritual  enemies,  and  both  the  fort  and  the  church  Ver©  enclosed 
by  the  same  wall. 

The  second  emigration  sailed  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  John 
Printz,  who  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Governor  of  New  Sweden. 
His  salary  was  1,200  silver  dollars  and  400  rix  dollars  for  his 
traveling  expenses.  This  second  colony  was  also  accomx3anied  by 
a  iliaspcira  missionary  in  the  person  of  Magister  John  Campanius 
(Holm),  who  was  called  and  commissioned  by  their  excellencies, 
the  Royal  Council  and  Admiral  Claes  Flemming,  as  "the  govern- 
ment chaplain  and  watch  over  the  Swedish  congregation."  After 
a  round  about  voyage  of  six  months,  leaving  Stockholm  Aug.  16, 
1642,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Christina,  Feb.  15,  1643,  bringing  a 
large  re-enforcement  of  men  and  a  new  supply  of  provisions  and 
merchandise.  The  people  were  contented  and  happy  and  for  a 
time  there  was  \\eatd  the  music  of  a  building  boom  in  the  wild 
forests  along  the  Delaware. 

From  the  twenty -eight  sections  of  the  Instructions  to  the 
Goremor,  given  at  Stockholm,  August  15,  1642^  we  quote  the 
following  to  show  their  philanthropic  Christian  spirit  toward  the 
nati%*e  heathen,  and  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  settlers: 

"9.  The  wild  nations,  bordering  upon  all  other  sides,  the 
Gpvernor  shall  understand  how  to  treat  with  all  humanity  and 
respect,  that  no  violence  or  wrong  be  done  to  them  by  her  Boyal 
Majesty  or  her  subjects  aforesaid;  but  he  shall  rather,  at  every 
«>iJl>c3rtunity,  exert  himself,  that  the  same  wild  people  may 
gradually  be  instructed  in  the  truths  and  worship  of  the  Christiaji 
religion,  and  in  other  ways  be  brought  to  civilization  and  good 
govemioent,  and  in  this  manner  prajjerly  gtiided*     Esi)ecially  shall 
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'  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and  imprejBs  upon  their  minds 
liat  neither  he,  the  Governur,  nor  his  people  and  subordinates  are 
[>me  into  these  parts  to  do  them  any  wrong  or  injury." 

"11.  And  if  the  Governor  does  nut  find  it  necessary  at  once 
jkI  hastily  to  fortify  another  new  i^ltiee,  but  ean  for  tlie  present 
properly  defend  himself  by  Fort  Christina,  then  Bhall  he  bo  much 
the  more  zealously  at  once  arrange  and  nrge  forward  agriculture 
:id  the  improvement  of  the  land,  setting  and  urging  the  people 
iereto  with  zeal  and  energy,  exerting  himself  alxive  all  other 
things  that  so  much  seed-corn  may  be  committed  to  the  ground 
that  the  j)eoi>le  may  deri\;'e  from  it  their  necessary  food/' 

This  is  characteristic  Lutheran  industry.     The  governor  was 
to  exert  himself  at  once  to  obtain  a  good  breed  of  cattle  of  all 
inda,  to  direct  his  attention  to  sheep,  to  arrange  tor  salt  works  on 
iie  sea  coast,  to  gather  wild  grapes,  to  search  for  mines,  to  study 
how  beat  to  utilize  the  extensive  forests  and  to  learn  where  fisheries 
light  l>est  be  started. 

*26.     Alxive  all  things  shall  the  Governor  consider  and  see  t>o 
that  a  true  and  due  worship,  becoming  honor,  laud  and  praise 
paid  to  the  Most  High  God  in  ail  things,  and  to  that  end  all 
roper    care  shall  be   taken   that    divine  services    be  zealously 
arformed  according  to  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
:)uncil  of  U^jsalu,  and  the  ceremoiues  of  the  Swedish  Church; 
ud  all  persons,  but  esj>ecially  the  young,  shall  l>e  instructed  in  the 
rticles  of  their  Christian  faith;  and  all  goo<l  Church  discipline 
nail  in  like  manner  l>e  duly  exercised  and  received.     But  so  far 
ylates  to  the  Holland  colonists  that  live  aud  settle  under  the 
aent  of  Her  Hoyal  Majesty  and  the  Swedish  Crown,  the 
&mnr  shall  not  disturb  tljeni  in  the  indulgence  {^ranted  them 
the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  reliK^on  accord! iitr  to  the  afore- 
said Hoyal  Charter." 

These  twenty-eight  sections  wore  signed  by  Paehr  Brahe, 
Jlaes  Flamming,  Gabriel  Bengtson  Oxenstiern,  Herman  Wranereh 
Axel  Oxenstiern,  and  And.  Gyllenklou— all  illustrious  names. 

The  spirit  and  principles  of  the  persecuting  Dutch  colonists 
bi  New  York  and  of  the  semi-political  Puritan  agitators  of  New 
Stigland  were  quite  different  from  the  above  germs  planted  in 
Ivania  by  the  contented  tolerant  Swedish  Lutherans  whose 
it'  flourishes  under  any  government  and  in  any  language,  if 

eft  alone. 
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(iiisiaviis  Adolphus  once  said:  "This  colony  to  be  planted  in 
Aiiicriiwi  may  prove  to  the  advantage  of  all  Christendom.''  So  it  has. 

Tlifse  i>eople  were  not  of  those  who  say  all  chorches  are 
alikt*.  They  strongly  favored  *'tho  ui^holding  of  the  pure  and 
uiicM)iTuptc»d  Lutheran  religion."  In  a  letter  in  1693  to  the  post- 
niaHt(*r  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  is  this  earnest  cry:  "We  therefore 
iM'g  that  there  may  Ije  sent  to  us  two  Swedish  ministers,  who  are 
well  learned  and  well  exercised  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  who 
may  well  defend  both  themselves  and  us  against  all  the  false 
teachers  and  strange  sects  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  or  who 
may  opix)se  us  on  account  of  our  true,  pure  and  uncomipted 
service  to  God  and  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  we  shall  now  con- 
fess l^efore  God  and  all  the  world,  so  that  if  it  should  so  happen, 
whicli,  however,  may  G(xl  avert,  we  are  ready  to  seal  this  with  our 
own  blood.  We  beg  also  that  these  ministers  be  such  as  live  a 
sedate  and  solx^r  life,  so  that  we  and  our  children,  led  by  the 
example  of  their  godly  conversaticju,  may  also  lead  lives  godly 
and  well  j)leasing  to  God.  It  is  also  our  humble  request  that  we 
have  sent  to  us  tw^'lve  Bibles,  three  copies  of  sermons  (Postils), 
forty-two  manuals,  one  hundred  hand-books  and  spiritual  medita- 
tions, 200  catechisms  and  200  ABC  books."  King  Charles  XI 
favorably  considt^red  the  letter  and  sent  them  three  ministers  and 
IxM^ks  annnig  which  were  500  copies  of  Luther's  catechism 
translated  into  the  Virginian  Indian  dialect,  all  bearing  the 
initials  of  the  King  in  gilt  letters.  This  is  only  one  illustration 
of  how  ready  Swtnlen  was  in  those  days  to  heljj  her  emigrants  in 
America. 

Unselfish  Diaspora  Mis.sio\  Work. — Sweden  has  not  for- 
gotten that  in  the  land  where  their  greatest  general  fell  on  the 
battle  field  in  the  defense  of  the  Protestant  faith,  there  was 
organized  sixty  years  a^ro  a  Lutlit-ran  society  to  niissionate  in 
Catholic  countries,  which  bears  liis  name.  Altln)ugh  this,  the 
greatest  missionary  society  of  Protestantism — exix'nding  over 
1,000,000  marks  yt'arly  in  aiding  1,5»>)  missionaries  in  Catholic 
countries — is  headquarted  in  a  tjreiirii  <'<>untry  and  does  its  work 
in  a  foreign  tonLTiie,  yet  the  Kinij:  of  Swedt'ii  is  most  happy  in 
onlering  a  collection  to  be  liftfil  on  a  certain  day  of  each  year  in 
all  the  churches  of  his  kiiiu^dtnu  fi«r  tlie  benefit  »'f  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Missionary  Society  of  (i«'nnany.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  unselfish  giviiiir;  it  is  nnt  for  th«'ir  <'onntrymen, 
nor  for  their  own  Swedish  Cliureh,  but  for  tlnir  Lutheran 
brethren  in  Roman  Catholic  ct>untries,  irresik'ctive  of  language 
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01,  nationality.    Well  may  Sweden  give  liberally  of  her  means  for 
the  same  cause  for  which  her  greatest  hero  gave  his  life. 


SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1710,  a  Swedish  Lutheran  congregation 
was  organized  in  London  through  the  help  of  31,000  crowns  con- 
tributed by  Sweden,  Their  first  church  building  was  dedicated 
Sept.  29, 1728.  Being  located  near  Radcliflf  Highway,  not  far  from 
the  Thames,  it  naturally  became  also  a  Scandinavian  Seamen's 
church,  and  as  early  as  1721  it  received  an  appropriation  from  the 
state  treasury  of  Sweden  for  the  spiritual  cac-e  of  her  sailors  in 
this,  the  commercial  centre  of  the  English  world. 

In  1860  a  general  interest  was  awakened  in  all  three  Scandi- 
navian countries  in  behalf  of  Christian  work  among  their  own 
seafaring  population.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Church  convention 
the  government,  in  1876,  appropriated  the  means  to  support  two 
seamen's  pastors  in  West  Hartlepool,  England,  and  in  Kiel, 
Germany.  The  Swedish  legation  pastor  in  Paris  was  instructed 
at  the  same  time  to  visit  the  seamen  in  the  harbors  of  Northern 
Prance.  The  Church  convention  of  1888  requested  the  Swedish 
Church  Mission  Board  to  give  the  Seamen's  Mission  a  place  on  its 
program.  This  was  done,  and  as  this  work  like  foreign  missions 
was  to  dei)end  ui)on  voluntary  contributions,  a  collection  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  in  all  the  churches  for  this  cause,  and  seamen's 
churches  were  erected  in  Liverpool  and  Boston. 

A  tract  distributor,  a  German  by  the  name  of  Tidman,  was 
employed  to  labor  among  the  seamen  of  all  nationalities  in  London 
during  the  years  of  1859  antl  1860.  He  became  very  helpful  to  the 
Scandinavians,  learned  their  language  and  traveled  in  Norway  to 
awaken  the  church  there  to  do  more  for  her  own  seamen.  His 
successor  was  Mr.  Shelling  who  built  a  little  chapel  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Norwegian  Seamen's  Church. 

Rev.  George  Scott,  a  British  Methodist  minister,  during  a  visit 
in  Scandinavia,  became  much  attached  to  the  religion  of  those 
people.  When  in  later  years  ho  became  pastor  in  Shields  and 
Newcastle,  England,  he  came  in  contact  with  the  many  neglected 
Scandinavian  sailors,  to  whom  he  ministered  to  tlie  best  of  his 
ability  and  labored  to  interest  their  homeland  church  to  take  up 
the  work.  The  name  of  this  man  is  universally  honored  by  the 
Scandinavians  because  he  did  not  labor  to  make  Methodists  but 
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I     or 


ri&tians,  and  because  when  he  was  approached  by  the  authorities 

the  Anierioan  Methcxlists  to  take  the  sujierintendency  of  their 

ork  111  Sweden,  he  replied  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit 

him  thus  to  work  against  the  Lutheran  Church,    He  was  nearer 

these  peoi)le  than  his  American  brethren  and  stigmatized  their 

irork  in  Sweden  as  unworthy  of  those  who  did  it,     Prom  this  it 

»peara    there  is  considerable  difference    between    British  and 

erican  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Mr,  Scott  in  this  way  immortalized 

name    in  the  early  annals  of   the   Scandinavian   Seamen^ 

ions  by  this  exemplary  precedent. 

Pastor  Storjohann  visited  Sweden  during  the  summer  of  1866 
the  interest  of  the  mission  to  Scandinavian  sailors.  He  labored 
Gothenburg  where  a  committee  for  the  work  was  constituted, 
1869  he  visited  Stm^kholm  and  preached  on  the  Scandinavian 
en  Mission  in  Bkisieholm's  Church  with  gorid  results.  The 
rd  of  the  Fatherland  MiBsionary  Society  was  interested  at  that 
le  to  take  up  the  miasionwork  among  Swedish  sailors  in  foreign 
rts.  As  the  first  fruits,  Rev,  P.  J*  Swaerd  sailed  in  November, 
1869^  to  Ci:>nstantinople,  where  he  held  his  first  service  on 
it  mas  day  in  the  Swedish -Norwegian  Legation  Chnpel,  which 
en  vacant  for  snme  time.  He  faithfully  held  this  eastern 
poet  of  duty  until  1873,  when  he  left  for  New  York,  He  is  now 
the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  First  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in 
inneapolis,  Minn, 

In  August,  1874,  a  new  seamen's  x)a6tor,  J.  L.  Aspling,  took 
tip  the  work.  He  labored  faithfully  in  this  far  eastern  metropolis 
until  his  death  October  11, 1870.  The  German  Lutheran  hospital 
of  Constantinople  ministered  tenderly  to  his  body  and  soul  during 
his  1        i  It  is  sad  to  record  the  fact  that  his  Buccesaor  has 

lot  >  i  appointed. 

Sweden  had  neither  a  Storjohann  nor  as  many  sailors  as 

y,  ft! id  ctjnseciuently  this  cause  did  nut  spread  as  rapidly  in 

en  as  it  had  done  in  Norway.    The  receipts  of  the  Fatherland 

iety  for  their  new  work  in  the  first  year,  1869,  were  only  97 

expenditures,  1,300  crowns.    The  following  year,  receipts 

.  ua  and  expenditures  5,861  crowns. 

Pantor  A.  Lundbolm  was  apt>c:iinted  eeamen^s  missionary  to 

ndria,  Egypt,  at  the  same  tiuie  Kev.  Swaerd  received  hijs 

ission  to  Constantinople.     He  had  scarcely  entered  on  his 

in  May,  1870,  when  he  returned.    His  successor,  Eev.  P. 

Iimd  labored  a  short  time  when  he,  like  Lundholm,  received  an 
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appointment  to  the  Swedish  mission  in  East  Africa.  Pastor  F. 
Torell  served  the  station  from  1879  to  1882. 

The  station  occupied  in  Cadiz-Malaga  of  Southern  Spain  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1870  likewise  met  with  reverses.  Pastor  A. 
W.  Anglin  being  compelled  to  seek  a  milder  and  warmer  climate 
for  his  health,  tlie  Fatherland  Missionary  Society  employed  him 
from  Octolx^r,  1870,  to  June,  1871,  to  minister  to  the  Swedish 
seamen  at  this  port.  He  died  in  London,  August  7th  of  the  last 
mentioned  year,  and  no  one  could  be  found  to  endure  the  sacrifice  to 
take  his  place  and  continue  the  seamen's  station  and  the  work 
among  the  Spanish  Catholic  population  which  he  had  also 
commenctnl  with  good  promise  of  success. 

In  1883  two  new  stations  were  taken  up  in  Germany  at 
Hamburg  and  Luel^eck.  To  the  former  city  Rev.  L.  A.  Olsson, 
formerly  of  Gloucester,  England,  and  to  the  latter  city  the  school 
teacher  of  Nucko,  Esthonia,  T.  E.  Thoren,  were  appointed.  The 
ministerial  acts  at  Luelx»ck  were  to  \)e  performed  by  the  pastor  at 
Hamburg.  Soon  Hamburg  became  too  bunleiisome  for  one  man, 
and  an  assistant,  K.  A.  Koehler,  who  had  labored  as  a  seamen's 
pastor  at  Kotka  in  Finland,  was  commissioned.  He  died  suddenly 
soon  after  his  appointment.  In  1886  Rev.  Carl  Cederqvist  came 
to  Luebeok,  and  from  thore  he  was  transferred  to  Liverpool,  when 
Rev.  J.  O.  A.  Englund  became  his  successor  and  in  1887  K. 
Svedborg  was  chosen  as  his  hiy-nssistant.  In  1888  Rev.  Olson  was 
api)<)iiited  as  pastor  at  Westoras  in  Sweden  with  the  King's 
approval.  Mr.  O.  Larsson,  who  had  hi'on  a  missionary  in  East 
Africa  for  a  short  time,  undertook  the  work  in  LuebtH-k.  In  1890 
there  were  2/)21  crowns  reported  by  the  Fatherland  Socriety  as 
received  for  the  new  Swedish  Stamen's  Home  in  Hamburg. 
Recently  a  collection  for  this  home  was  authorized  to  ]>e  taken  in 
all  the  congn^gations  of  Sweden  which  amounted  to  0,407  crowns. 
The  HamburLr  missionaries  liold  regular  services  also  at  the 
sub-stations  of  Harburg,  Grasbrook,  BiTgedorf  and  Petroleum - 
hafen. 

The  consul  at  Luebeck  statt^s  4(K)  steam  and  350  sailing 
vessels  visit  that  ])ort  yearly  from  Sweden  alone,  not  to  count 
those  from  Denmark  and  Finland.  Bcsidt^s,  alkjut  2,<XX)  Swt^des, 
mostly  siTvants,  live  in  this  GiM-man  harbor  city,  who  also  need 
the  nutans  of  grace  administiTed  in  th(Mr  native  tongue.  All 
seamen's  missir)naries  are  required  to  visit  their  countrymen  in 
the  hospitals  rcLTularly. 
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The  seamen's  pastor  J.  Norback  and  layman  Julius  Johansson, 
irere  appointed  by  the  Swedish  Church  to  Kiel^  Grermany,  in  1885. 
They  were  to  care  also  for  the  many  Swedes  emigrating  to 
ieswig-Holst^iu  and  Mecklenburg:?,  via  Kiel. 
^The  Swedish  Church  maintains  three  eeamen's  stations:  Kiel, 
rest  Hartlepool  and  Calais,  Like  the  SweiUsh  Lutheran 
lurches  in  London  and  Paris,  these  belong  to  the  bishopric  or 
:hbishopric  of  Ui>sala.  The  Fatherland  Society  has  six  stations: 
jiverx)ool  and  Grimsby  in  Enghmd,  Hamburg  and  Luebeek  in 
lermany,  Marsailles  in  France,  and  Boston  in  the  United  States, 
le  reader  is  referred  to  the  respective  countries  for  a  complete 
libit  of  the  work  of  the  st^itions.  The  Fatherland  Society 
|tributes  yearly  32,000  crowns  to  its  six  prosperous  principal 
yuB.  The  Swedish  Mission  Union  of  the  "Mission  Friends'^ 
nain tains  a  seamen'^s  mission  in  Kronstadt,  the  harbor  city  of  Si. 
Petersburg,  Russia. 

Seaman's  HoaiES  are  being  erected  in  different  parts  of 
Jweden.  Besides  the  one  erected  at  Gefle  through  private 
^berality,  another  is  being  built  in  Stockholm  for  which  a  fund 
over  102,000  crow^ns  were  raised  and  to  which  King  Oscar  gave 
lOOO  crowns;  D,  Carnegie,  25,000,  and  Count  J,  F,  de  Loubat, 
|0,000*  The  Stockholm  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  reports  that 
le  home  is  visited  yearly  by  2,560  seamen*  2,187  of  whom  are 
Swedes.  A  large  amount  of  good  literature  is  judiciously 
pircolated- 

Tlie  late  Alfred  StiUstromi  of    Stockholm,  left  a  bequest  of 
lore  than  25,000  crowns  to  the  Seamen's  Homes  in  Gothenburg 
,  Stockholm,  and  other  charities. 

Another  evidence  of  the  lovin|^  interest  Sweden  has  in  her 
pafaring  sons  while  away  from   home  is  that  the  Parliament 
Appropriates  yearly  3,000  crowns  for  religions  work  among  the 
c^ndinavian  mariners  in  foreign  parts. 

EMIGRANT  MISSION  WORK. 


'  migratory  propensities  of  the  Sw^edes  are  certainly  not 
weaker  than  those  of  other  Lutheran  nationalities.     In  the 
[and  unsettled  territory  of  the  world  Swedes  are  often  found 
I  have  6t4irted  their  new  homes  twenty  or  more  years  before 
be  arrival  of  the  first  railroad  with  its  accompanying  ci\nlization, 
be  dispersion  of  the  Swedes  among  the  civilized  nations  is  also  a 
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marvelous  phenomenon.  Merchants,  skilled  workmen  and  servants 
have  emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  cities  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  Germany,  Bussia  and  other  countries.  Away  from  home 
they  are  always  happy  to  welcome  a  Svensk-Luthersk  Prest. 

More  than  1,000,000  Swedes  live  in  the  United  States.  Their 
emigration  to  this  country,  like  that  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians, 
is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  for  nearly  all  have  arrived  within 
the  last  thirty  years.  Some  years  the  tide  reached  about  60,000 
and  there  is  no  indicatitm  whatever  that  it  will  soon  cease. 
During  nine  months  of  1892  no  less  than  29,740  Swedes  arrived  at 
the  United  States  harlx)rs. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  from  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  for  each  calendar  year 
from  1863  to  1890  inclusive,  as  compiled  from  the  ''Reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,"  Washington,  D.  C. 


1863.        1861. 

1865.   :    1866.   1    1867.        18C8.   !    lt«9. 

1870. 

1871. 

Denmark. 

Norway 

Sweden 

1.492       712 

227,        70 

1,400    2.179 

1,149:    1,862!    1.436    2,0191   4,282'   3,041 
3,2581    7,849,    1,730    6,461  17,718  12^56 
2,851:   4,784    5^16  13,958  24,115  12.009 

2,346 

11307 
11,699 

Total 

3,119    2,901    7,258  14,495|    8,49122,438  46,115 

27,406 

25312 

1872.   187J.    1871.    1875.    1876    1877  i  1878.  i  1879.    1880. 


Denmark 3,758    b,(m    3,188  1,951:    1,624     1,617    2,688.    3,532    8,788 

Norway 10,348  18,107    6,581  4,4a->    6,0:n     4,333    5,216    9.488  23.054 

Sweden 14,045  li;i51     4,33(5  6,031    5,204    4,774    6,176  16,659  46,723 

Total ~  28^751  34^553  14,105  12,447  12.859  "ioi924  14,080  29,679  78,555 


18M.   I     1.HSJ.        1.SS.1.   ■    IS&l.   ,    18S:>.        188<"..        1S87.        18S9,   !    ISK).        i«iol 


Denmark.,  8,951.12,761)  9,747  9,202  6,100  6,225,  8,524  8,962  8,699  8,366 
Norway.. !26,%7! 27,197  21,295  10/J74  12,356  12.759  16,269  18,264' 13300  11.370 
Sweden  . .  I  55,892;  00,413  3-2,596  20,552. 22,248  27,751  42,836  54,698  S).415  29.632 

Total. ..  91,810i  100379. 63,638!  52,728  40,704  46^35  67,629  ir924  57^504  49368 

Summary  of  Sc.wdixavi.ax  Immigrants  by  Decades  from  1820 

TO  18W. 


ls'21 
to 

l.SiO. 

isai 

IMO. 

1S41 
'        lo 
:      1N50 

Denmark  

Norway  &  Sweden . ' 

Tbtal 

109 
91 

260 

1,063 
1,201 

2.204 

'       539 
l.%9a3 

14,442 

INM      I      ImU  1871 

to  to  to 

1860.      '      1870.  1880. 


IKSl 

t.i 

1}«0. 


3.749  ■'   17,885     .34,577  I  88,132 
20.931    117.798    226,488  i  668,362 


24,680  I  135  683  261,065!  656,4SH 


Denmark 88,132 

Switzerland 81,968 

China 61,711 

Netherlanda 63,701 

France 60.464 

Belgium 20,177 

All  othen 480,163 
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During  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  from  1881  to  1890, 
inclnsive,  the  total  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  not  including  arrivals  from  Mexico  and  British- American 
Possessions,  of  which  there  is  no  record,  has  been  5,246,613,  or 
about  one-third  of  the  total  immigration  into  this  country  for  the 
seven  decades  since  1820. 

This  immigration  during  the  same  decade  has  been  from  the 
respective  countries  mentioned  and  in  numbers  as  follows: 

Gtormany 1,452,070 

England 657,488 

Ireland 655,482 

Sweden  and  Norway 568,362 

Aufltria-Hungary 353,719 

Italy 307,309 

Rnnia  and  Pdand 265,088 

Sootiand 149,869 

Church  collections  from  time  to  time  have  been  taken  in 
Sweden  for  Lutheran  missionary  and  educational  enterprises 
among  these  emigrants.  Sweden,  however,  rendered  the  most 
important  service  to  her  migrating  children  by  sending  to  them  so 
many  pious,  talented  and  educated  diaspora  missionaries.  Many 
a  Swedish  settlement  in  America  would  be  without  the  means  of 
grace  to-day  were  it  not  for  the  faithful  work  of.  the  Orebro, 
Fjellstedt  and  other  Mission  Schools. 

At  the  home  harbors  of  Stockholm,  Gothenburg  and  Malmo 
pastors  and  missionaries  have  affectionately  ministered  to  these 
people  while  in  the  midst  of  their  last  farewell  to  their  native 
land.  They  are  supplied  with  Bibles,  testaments,  catechisms, 
hymn  books,  tracts,  address  books  and  addresses  of  Lutheran 
pastors  at  Castle  Garden  and  at  their  destination  points.  They 
are  counseled  to  settle  only  where  they  find  a  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  or  where  they  have  substantial  prospects  of  securing  one 
soon. 

At  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  for  years  the  Swedish 
Augustana  Synod  has  liberally  supported  an  Immigrant  Mission 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Lilja,  and  in  connection  with  the  German 
Lutheran  Immigrant  Mission  House,  26  State  Street.  Swedish 
pastors  and  missionaries  in  other  American  harbors  and  in  cities 
Uke  Chicago  and  Minneaijolis  look  after  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  immigrants. 

John  W.  Weber,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
discussing  the  immigration  question  in  Cooper  Union,  said,  among 
other  things: 
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*'If  we  had  in  force  from  Feb.  1  to  Nov.  1, 1892,  an  educational 
test  of  reading  and  writing,  we  would  have  shut  out  at  this  ixirt 
of  those  above  the  age  of  fifteen  years  57,000  out  of  275,000 
arrivals.    We  would  have  shut  out  in  round  numbers: 

289  ScandiDBviana  out  of 42.000 

890  GermanB  out  of 44,000 

1,916  Irish  out  of 26,000 

3,140  Austrians  out  of 18,000 

4,331  RuBBianB  out  of 22,000 

6,265  HuDgarians  out  of 22,000 

9,750  Poles  out  of 17,000 

284279  Iteliansout  of 43,000 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  Scandinavians  are  the  best 
educated  among  all  immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  from  Europe. 
They  outrank  even  the  Germans  who  are  justly  proud  of  the 
excellent  schools  of  their  fatherland.  This  explains  why  the 
Scandinavians  in  this  country  so  generally  and  strongly  favor  an 
educational  t^^st  for  intending  immigrants.  Illiteracy  is  practically 
unknown  in  Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the  Scandinavians 
think  that  it  ought  to  be  wii)ed  out  here.  They  will  give 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support  to  legislation  the  object  of 
which  is  to  bar  out  immigrants  who  oannot  road  or  write.  By 
force  of  habit  as  well  on  grounds  of  principle  they  are 
emphatically  opiX)sed  to  the    business  of  imix)rting  ignorance." 

JEWISH  MISSIONS. 

The  Jewish  Mission  in  Sweden,  which  has  grown  to  such 
considerable  proijortions,  had  a  s!nall  begiiming.  A  few  women 
formed  a  sewing  s<K*iety,  made  garments,  and  sold  them.  At  first 
the  money  realized  was  sent  to  missionaries  in  different  ^mrts  of 
Europt*;  but  wxjn  the  success  of  their  undertaking  encouraged 
them  to  Ix'gin  mission  work  among  the  Jews  in  Swi'den.  In  order 
to  reach  the  Swedish  iK'ople  and  arouse  tlirir  interest  in  the  matter, 
a  little  mission  paper  was  issued  monthly.  This  is  edited  by  Rev. 
Aug.  Lindstrom,  superintendent  of  the  ITonie  for  Proselytes,  which 
was  open*-d  soon  afterwards.  Then  several  Jews  came  in  search 
of  the  truth,  and  after  some  years  there  were  a  f(^w  who  acknowU 
(Mlg«'d  Christ  as  tlieir  Saviour.  As  the  work  continued,  their 
numl>ers  increased,  and  it  st>on  Ix^came  necessary  to  have  a  Mission 
House.  In  18^1  the  society  was  able  to  buy  a  proi)ertv  costing 
114, (XX)  crowns. 
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The  Society  for  Missions  to  Israel  was  founded  in  1876  in 
Stockholm  by  Pastor  Lindstrom.  Its  activity  is  different  from  that 
of  Norway  in  that  all  its  work  is  done  at  home.  Its  four  missionaries 
and  one  deaconess  helper  visit  from  Stockholm  as  a  centre  all  parts 
of  Sweden.  In  1884  Pastor  Lindstrom  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  Home  for  proselytes  in  Stockholm,  The  receipts  of  the  society 
during  1889  were  31,950  crowns  Its  organ,  Missions-Tidning  fcp.r 
Israel^  is  a  monthly,  edited  by  Pastor  A.  Lindstrom.  Recently  a 
Jewess,  at  the  ago  of  forty  years,  received  holy  Christian  baptism. 

The  Evangelical  Fatherland  Society,  founded  in  1856  for  home 
and  foreign  missions,  established,  in  1889,  a  mission  to  the  Jews  in 
Hamburg     Annual  receii)ts,  1,751  crowns. 

The  Swedish  Mission  Union  represents  the  Mission  Friends 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  above  societies.  In  December,  1887, 
Dr.  John  Erik  Nystrom  and  wife  were  sent  to  Algeria  City  as 
missionaries  among  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  In  January, 
1888,  he  arrived  and  in  1889  a  helper  joined  him.  ilissiotisfcvr- 
hundet,  a  monthly,  and  the  annual  reports  give  intelligence 
concerning  the  work  at  home  and  abroad.  Dr.  Nystrom  was  well 
prepared  for  this  work,  having  labored  as  a  missionary  among  the 
Jews  in  Beirut,  Syria,  from  1878-81  He  translated  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Arabic  dialect  of  the  ix?ople  of  Algeria. 


FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

Sweden,  like  Norway  and  Finland,  has  its  Lapland,  and 
consequently  its  own  Lutheran  Lapp  Mission.  The  Lapp  territory 
of  Norway  covers  26,500  square  miles  with  5,000  pure  Lapi^s,  and 
of  Finland  11,300  square  miles  with  8,800  Lapi>s,  while  Swedish 
Lapmark  comjirises  one-eighth  of  Sweden,  50,(300  square  miles,  in 
the  extreme  north,  and  is  inhabited  by  (5,400  Laplanders.  With 
their  ijct  animal,  the  reindeer,  they  lead  a  restless,  wandering  life, 
so  that  mission  work  among  tbem  has  been  anything  but  easy. 
Huts  and  tents  are  their  dwellings.  They  never  fonn  villages  and 
towns  but  live  among  the  other  nations,  yet  not  of  them  They 
have  a  strong  aflfection  for  their  native  land  and  cleave  to  their  old 
customs,  preferring  to  be  isolated.  Mentally  they  are  bright, 
morally  honest,  and  manually  dexterous. 

Their  climate  is  severely  cold,  though  the  coast  regions  are 
tempered  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  In  July  and  August  the  sun  never 
sets  for  several  weeks  in  the  northern  districts     Forests  of  bircli, 
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pine,  fir  and  alder  abound,  while  large  tracts  of  country  are 
utterly  bjirren. 

The  Lapps  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  the  human  family  as 
the  Finns  and  Esthonians,  and,  like  them,  notwithstanding  their 
superstition  and  credulit}',  they  are  capable  of  great  religious 
depth  and  const*incy .  Christianity  has  ever  found  favor  in  Lapland 
since  1279,  when  it  came  under  Swedish  rule.  The  first  church 
was  consecrated  in  1335  by  Bishop  Hemming  of  Upsala  at  Tomea. 

The  Inter  Ocean  of  Chicago  says:  "The  Lapps  are  a  curious 
people.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  origin  or  whence  they  came. 
They  seem  to  be  Mongolians,  but  are  as  sui)erior  to  the  Esquimaux 
as  the  blonde  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  to  themselves.  They 
are  of  stunted  st^iture,  seldom  exceeding  five  feet  in  height,  while 
four  and  a  half  feet  is  perhai)s  a  good  average,  but  of  thick  set 
bodies,  exceedingly  strong  and  active.  With  dark  hair  and  com- 
plexiun,  black  eyes,  prominent  cheek  bones,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
Receding  chin,  they  present  strong  ^loints  of  resemblance  to  the 
Chinosts  but  their  eyt^s  are  nut  oblique  and  their  color  is  much 
lit^hti^r,  while  their  language  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  that  i)f  any  known  Asiatic  trilx\  It  is  ix)ssible  that  they  were 
among  the  earliest  immigrants  to  Eurui)e  from  the  Asiatic  home  of 
the  hinnan  race,  and  tliat  pressed  by  sul>se(iuont  tides  of  immigra- 
tioM,  they  were  gradually  rrowded  into  their  far  away  corner  of  the 
contiiuMit,  and  roinained  a  relic  of  almost  pre-historic  times. 

"ITtiwever  this  may  1h\  it  is  certain  that  in  intelligence  they 
far  exivotl  nic»st  natitais  (»f  so-calh*d  salvages.  The  majority  are,  at 
least  nt>ininally.  Christians.  Partly  by  ixTsnasion,  partly  by  force, 
tln'y  W'vTO  n  couple  of  humlred  vi-ars  a«;o  induced  to  give  up  their 
heatlienisin  and  einbraee  a  Pri»testant  Christianity.  In  Hatta 
tin  TO  is  thr  nn)st  northern  LutluTan  clnin-h  in  the  world.  It  is  an 
uni»n'teniliiii;  Imilding,  stand iHiX  almost  on  an  eminence,  and  in  it 
Bt^rvii-e  is  rarrly  hi'ld  more  than  once  a  month,  for  the  clergyman 
n^si  hs  many  niili's  away,  and  is  obliiTiHl  to  riile  his  circuit  over  an 
alnu»>t  riKullrss  country  nmler  circunistancfs  of  difficulty  which 
would  liinder  tlie  cler^'v  i^f  more  civilized  countrii's  from  going  at  alL 

*'The  Laj>j>s  have  the  l^iMe  in  tluir  own  tonirue,  and  few 
storits  are  nn)re  interesting  than  the  account  c»f  its  translation. 
Pv.T  tliirty  viars  airo  a  series  of  n-IiLrious  riots  ttH'k  place  in  a 
nuinKr  i»f  villai^i's  in  La]iland,  and  among  the  rioters  was  one  Lars 
Hai'tta.  During  the  riots  sivi-ral  ht^niioidi'S  CH*cnrred,  and  Lars 
kiud  some  othtTS  o{  his  I'omimnions  wrre  commit tfd  to  prison  on  a 
cLaru'e   of  murder.    They  were   found   guilty  and  several  were 
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3T? 


han^^ied,  bni  iii  consideration  uf  his  yonlh»  Huetta  was  coudemned 

to  life-long  imprisoament.  Commiserating  his  coudition  his 
keepers  and  the  prison  chaplain  extended  to  him  such  favors  as 
coiUd  BJifely  be  granted  to  a  life-long  prisoner,  and  especial  pains 
were  taken  io  teach  him  to  read  and  write,  Lars  became  interesteii 
in  the  Bible,  grew  day  by  day  more  fond  of  reading  it,  and  finally 
formed  the  bold  project  of  translating  it  into  his  native  tongue. 
Through  many  weary  years  the  labor  went  on,  for  Lars  was  no  great 
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echolar,  and  the  Lapj)  language,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  is  not 
s  fiaeut  literary  medium  of  thought.  But  finally  the  work  was  done, 
the  Bible  translated  and  printed  in  the  language  of  Lapland,  and 
the  remainder  of  Haetta'S  sentence  was  commuted.  He  was  living 
as  lat«  as  1S70,  and,  thuugh  an  old  man,  was  still  active,  and  often 
»^n*ed  parties  of  travelers  as  a  guide." 

To  Sweden  belongs  tlie  honor  of  gathering  the  first  Protestant 
converts  among  the  heathen.  The  effort  of  King  Gustavus  Vasa, 
in  1559,  to  extend  Christianity  to  the  Laplanders  was  the  oidy 
iniax'd  foreign  mission  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  the 
_  enth  ceuttiTy.  Charles  IX.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Christina 
also  g3i%'e  the  same  mission  their  royal  fostering  favor  and  help. 
Churches  were  erected,  schools  established  and  good  Christian 
Kierature  was  translated  into  their  language.  On  this  foundation 
P.  Pjolklrdm  and  Hogstrom  built  so  heroically  in  the  eighteenth 
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century,  the  former  translating  the  New  Testament  and  the  latter 
writing  a  catechism  and  hymns  in  the  Lapp  language.  Sweden 
employs  to-day  eight  teachers  and  eleven  missionaries,  throngh 
different  societies,  in  Christianizing  this  one  of  the  dying  races  of 
the  human  family. 

While  the  first  heathen  mission  effort  of  Sweden  was  located 
in  the  far  northern  part  of  Sweden,  the  second  was  across  the 
Atlantic  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  which  was 
commenced  and  continued  in  connection  with  the  famous  mission 
to  the  Swe<lish  Lutheran  colonists  on  the  Delaware  in  1643. 
Missionary  J.  Campanius,  of  scholarly  mind,  arrived  and  soon 
mastered  the  native  language,  of  which  he  formed  a  dictionary  and 
into  which  he  translated  Luther's  catechism.  This  was  the  first 
lxx)k  that  was  ever  translated  into  the  dialect  of  the  copper-colored 
aborigines  of  America.  This  translation  in  the  Delaware  dialect 
was  completeil  at  least  a  decade  before  Eliot's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Mohegnn  dialect  in  1661.  Of  this 
Lutheran  "Apostle  to  tlie  Indians"  it  was  said:  "His  intimacy 
with  the  neighboring  tribes  and  their  several  chiefs  was  promoted 
by  the  successive  governors  of  the  colony;  and  with  the  simplicity 
of  one  wlio  was  dealing  with  babes,  he  unfolded  before  them  the 
great  mystery  of  the  gospel.'' 

At  this  time,  during  the  reign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Westom  Russia  were  under  the  Crown  of 
Sweden.  As  the  Church  of  Sweden  lalx)red  zealously  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen  Lapps  so  did  it  also  for  the  remnants 
of  the  heathen  tribes  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic.  Because 
of  their  ct^nservative  character  the  work  was  slow  and  very  difficult. 
Even  until  the  present,  Sweden  lias  continued  its  mission  work  in 
Russia.  Ei^ht  Swedish  and  one  native  missionaries  are  at  work 
there  to-day. 

The  Swedish  Mission  Soi'ieties  have  not  forgotten  the  widely 
spread  race,  Sauiojodema,  scattered  along  the  Ice-Ocean  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Two  missionaries,  Hamniarstt^dt  and  Karlson,  reside  in 
Archangel  for  wr>rk  among  these  people,  who  tlock  to  this  place 
with  their  reindeer  to  sixMid  the  winter.  These  people  can  neither 
rrad  nor  write;  have  1><hmi  scarcely  touched  by  European ci\nlizati on, 
and  live  in  a  climate  where  winter  reigns  nearly  all  the  year.  The 
l)ort  of  Archangel  is  clear  of  ice  only  from  July  to  September. 
Yet  to  tht^ni  also  is  the  gosi>el  carried  by  the  hardy  sons  of  our 
Lutheran  faith. 
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Ill  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  Swedes  also 
entered  the  services  of  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  other 
countries,  especially  the  Moravian,  and  were  sent  out  to  Oreeuland, 
Labrador,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas  and  Antigua,  the  Mosquito  Ck)ast, 
Surinam  and  South  Africa.  The  celebrated  Swedish  missionary, 
J.  L.  Kiernandor,  in  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  worked  from  1739  in  Cuddalore  and  later 
with  marked  success  in  Calcutta.  Here  he  built  at  his  own 
expense  the  first  Protestant  church,  which  is  standing  at  the 
present  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  o£)ening  of  the  present  century 
Sweden  shared  in  the  universal  awakening  in  behalf  of  missions  to 
the  heathen.  In  1818  its  first  missionary  paper,  a  weekly  record, 
was  successfully  started,  and  in  1829  their  first  foreign  missionary 
stxiiety  was  organized  in  Gothenburg.  Others  rapidly  followed 
and  considerable  money  was  sent  yearly  to  the  German  and 
English  Bocit^ties.  , 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  formed  Jan. 
6,  1835,  became  the  centre  of  the  mission  work  of  Sweden  by 
uniting  ilie  many  "collecting  societies"  in  all  parts  of  the  land. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  princii^al  agency  for  the  work 
among  the  Laplanders.  Its  first  missionary,  Carl  Ludwig 
TclLstrom,  had  a  njbust  physique  and  lal)oivd  from  1836  to  1862 
among  these  nomadic  people  with  untiring  zeal  and  marked 
success.  Ho  was  an  artist  and  while  painting  the  ixjrtraits,  tents 
and  flfx-ks  of  these  iiitercsting  people  for  the  Swedish  public,  he 
was  gradually  persuaded  that  he  was  called  to  impress  upon  tlieir 
ht^arts  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  tlius  li<*  lx>came  a  devoted 
missionary  to  them.  The  next  year  two  other  young  im^n  joineil 
hiin  and  thry  went  from  tent  to  tent,  summer  and  winter,  from 
yt-ar  to  year,  i)reaehiiig  Christ. 

One  of  their  converts,  a  young  Lapp  or  Finnish  girl,  Marie 
Magdalene  Mad's  daughter,  in  l'^^^  was  touched  by  ctmiimssion 
for  tlie  sad  ronditi(m  of  lur  raee.  She  h'arned  Swedish  in  order 
to  carry  to  the  King  what  CmmI  liad  put  in  lier  heart,  and  walked 
two  hundred  miles  to  Stoekhohn.  Suddenly  she  found  herself  in 
the  midst  (»f  a  largt*  elegant  an<l  exc<'tHlingly  ^ay  city,  and  the 
first  lady  slie  met,  who  seemed  to  lur  eye  trustworthy,  she  w<»n  bv 
a  short  c(»nversation  as  Iht  patroness.  The  jwxi  day  her  brave 
soul  unburdeiRKl  itself  in  tlie  ])resen<-e  of  tlie  Kin^,  and  **after 
talking  with  a  number  of  influential  men  during  her  stay  of  a 
few  days,  she  walked  baek  tt)  her  native  place  with  money  enough 
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to  build  an  asylum  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  'Children^B  Home*/ 
to  whicli  she  could  invite  the  children  of  her  race  to  come 
fur  instruction.'*  The  society  furnished  the  home  with  more 
t*?achers  and  so  wonderfully  was  this  work  blessed  of  God  that 
there  are  now  six  such  Lapp  Mission  Homes  and  others  are  bein^^ 


/ 


PETER  FJELL8TEDT* 


el&riad^  There  are  600  children  of  school  age  of  this  dying  race 
iir  '---^  Ion,  and  3(X1  of  these  are  now  instruct^.  A  Lapp 
a  Orphanage  has  boeu  founded  at  Ange  and  a  Lapp  High 
Dhool  at  Trondenaes.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  society  is  about 
\  crowns,  much  of  which  is  raised  by  the  Five  Cent  Circles, 
memV^er  of  which  undertakes  to  save  or  gather  five  cents  a 
week.  Besides  the  society  has  150,00<JcroMms  invested  funds,  the 
iiiter^st  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  LajJiJ  Mission, 

This  Society  in  1H45  sent  to  Chiaaj  through  the  Basel  iSociety, 
the  efficient  Swedish  Missionary,  T.  Homberg,  who  superintended 
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the  work  for  two  years  while  Dr.  Guetzlaff  was  on  a  furlough. 
Two  others,  Fast,  who  was  murdered  in  1850,  and  Elgqvist,  labored 
also  in  China  and  were  commissioned  by  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Lund,  which  was  organized  in  1845  and  was  united  with  the 
Swedish  Missionary  Society  in  1855.  These  two  men  accomplished 
an  abiding  work  in  organizing  an  institution  for  the  training  of 
missionaries  in  Sweden,  which  was  placed  under  the  superintend- 
ency  of  t>r.  Peter  Fjellstedt  who  had  been  a  successful  missionary  in 
Tinnevelli,  India,  and  in  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor.  This  institution  in 
Upsala,  popularly  called  "Fjellstedt  School,"  has  been  a  marvelous 
blessing  to  all  the  missionary  operations  of  Sweden  and  is  to-day 
in  a  prosi)erous  condition,  having  just  received  3,000  crowns  to 
erect  a  Students'  Home.  It  was  the  author's  delightful  privilege  to 
speak  to  its  students  several  times  on  the  Emigrant  Mission  cause 
in  the  fall  of  1881,  when  quite  a  number  of  its  students  were 
interested  to  come  to  America  to  labor  among  the  Swedish 
emigrants.  May  the  true  Christ-like  missionary  spirit  we  found 
reigning  there  ever  abide  with  this  institution. 

The  Society  of  Lund  co-oi)erated  with  the  Leipsic  Society  in 
the  Tamil  Mission  of  India,  and  sent  thore,  in  1853,  Rev.  C.  A. 
Ouchtt^rlony  who  is  still  in  the  field,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bromstrand 
(died  1887),  who  during  his  twonty-seveu  years  of  literary  work 
was  of  invaluable  service  not  only  to  that  mission  but  to  the 
Protestant  cause  of  India  in  general. 

After  the  society  united  with  the  Swedish  Church  Mission  in 
1874  it  retained  only  tlie  sui>erintendency  of  the  work  in  Lapland, 
where  it  now  aids  three  male  and  five  female  missionaries  and 
eight  Swedish  schools  with  130  scholars.  Its  headquarters 
continue  at  Stockholm. 

The  Evan(;t:lical  Fatherland  Society  gives  more  attention 
to  Home  than  to  F<»rei^n  Missions,  though  the  latter  is  by  no 
means  insij^nificant.  The  bc^^nning  of  this  society,  like  that  of 
all  grxKl  causes,  can  be  traced  back  to  some  p>od  {xTSon;  in  this 
case  that  person  is  Pastor  11.  1.  LuTulhori;.  It  was  formed  in  1856 
and  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  wide  spread  revival  of  piety  within 
the  i)ale  of  tlie  State  Church,  i^roduced  l)y  the  f^^My  lay-preacher, 
Rosenius.  It  is  by  no  means  uncliurchly  and  un-Lutheran.  It 
has  a  very  rnninienilal)le  ol)je<*t,  namely:  "  to  make  itself  the  orp:an 
of  all  such  free  and  si)ontaneous  mission  movements  which  may 
arise  arnonir  the  Swedisli  people."'  All,  however,  must  l)ein  accord 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  j^lorious  Au^ustana  antl  in  harmony  with 
the  Lutheran  State  Church. 
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The  parent  society  reported  May,  1892,  no  less  than  132 
auxiliary  societies,  an  increase  of  ten  over  the  previous  year. 
They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  are  generally  known  as 
"Evangelical  Lutheran  Societies,"  or  "Ansgar  Societies."  The^e 
hold  an  annual  conference  in  the  national  capital  to  discuss  and 
devise  for  the  advancement  of  their  work.  The  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  twelve  members,  is  elected  by  the  conference  and  has 
its  headquarters  at  Stockholm. 

Its  organ,  Missions  Tidning,  was  started  in  1861  by  Rosenius 
and  edited  by  him  until  his  death  in  1869.  The  annual  receipts 
reported  in  1892  were  241,892  crowns;  49,863  for  Home  and 
192,029  for  Foreign  Missions.  About  32,000  crowns  of  the  latter 
sum  were  for  its  ten  seamen's  missionaries  in  six  different  foreign 
hcu'bors. 

In  1863  the  society  founded  a  missionary  seminary  at 
Johannelund,  near  Stockholm,  on  Lake  Maelar.  It  has  able 
teachers  and  its  course  of  six  years  is  thorouj^jh.  About  a  dozen 
students  are  in  attendance.  In  1891  an  Esthonian  student, 
Albinus  Ambrosen,  after  throe  years'  study  here,  was  called  as 
City  Missionary  in  Bevel,  Russia,  to  labor  among  his  own  country- 
men.    He  is  supported  by  the  Lutherans  of  that  city. 

At  first  the  society  did  only  Home  Mission  work,  and  in  1861 
it  entered  the  foreign  field.  Its  mission  among  the  Gallas  in 
Eastern  Africa  was  begun  in  1865  upon  the  recommendations  of 
Dr.  Kraj)f  and  Bishop  Gobat.  Like  other  missionary  efforts  among 
these  eight  to  ton  millions  of  heathens,  after  years  of  sacrificing 
labor  and  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  the  results  are  meagre. 
This,  it  is  claimed,  is  not  l>ecause  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
for  they  have  stood  as  a  wall  against  the  inroads  of  Mohammed- 
anism, and  at  times  have  shown  themselves  favorable  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  largely,  however,  due  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  to  them  in  the  far  interior,  as  Al)yssinia,  the  door  to  them, 
is  tightly  closed  to  missionaries.  The  first  Swedish  missionaries 
to  the  Gallas  did  not  reach  them  at  all.  Several  Abyssinians  have 
been  educated  at  Johannelund  school,  who  returned  as  missionaries. 
One  of  the  last  was  Twaldo  Medehen. 

In  1891  there  were  six  stations;  five  ordained,  eleven 
unordained  and  twenty- three  native  workers;  130  members; 
eighty-five  communicants,  and  ninety-nine  children  in  two  schools. 

The  mission  to  the  Gonds  in  the  forest-clad  plateaus  of  Central 
India,  begun  in  1877  ui)on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Kalkar,  has  boon 
more   successful.      The    five    st^itions    in    1892    reported   eight 
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ordained,  twelve  unordained  and  eleven  native  workers;  members 
ninety-three,  conmiunicants  twenty-eight,  five  schools  with  237 
pupils  and  three  Sunday  Sehoob  with  194  scholars:  The  station 
in  C  hind  vara  was  parsed  over  to  the  society  by  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1880,  with  the  out-station  Amarwara  in  1887. 

The  Swedish  Church  Mission. — The  general  synod  or 
assembly  of  the  State  Church  of  Sweden  petitioned  the  King  in 
1868  to  organize  by  law  all  the  missionary  activities  of  the  kingdom 
into  a  state  institution  as  a  function  of  the  Church.  This  move- 
ment was  strongly  supported  by  Dean  Thoren  and  Dr.  Widen. 
On  Sept.  11, 1874,  the  King  authorized  that  the  Swedish  Church 
llission  be  organized  under  a  lx)ard  of  seven  directors,  the 
archbishop  of  Sweden  being  its  permanent  president.  Though 
only  the  Swedish  Missionary  Society  fell  into  line,  it  opened  its 
own  mission  in  Zululand,  South  Africa,  in  1876,  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Norwegian  missionary.  Bishop  Schreuder.  An  estate, 
"Korke's  Drift,"  in  Natal,  on  tlie  border  of  Zululand,  was 
purchased  for  the  mission,  which  has  now^  four  stations  in  Natal 
and  one  in  Zululand,  with  nine  missionaries,  seventy-one  members, 
sixty-nine  pupils  in  its  schools  and  32^5  heathen  settlers  on  its 
possessions.  In  1891  it  was  n^solved  to  purchase  ground  at 
Dundee,  Natal,  for  another  station  and  en*ct  a  chapel.  A  student 
at  the  University  of  Ui:)sala  is  about  ready  to  enter  a  foreign  field 
of  the  society  A  female  missionary  was  sent  to  South  Africa 
in  1891. 

Its  Tamil  Mission  at  Maduia,  in  close  connection  with  the 
Leipsic  Tamil  Mission,  was  opt^ned  in  the  year  1876.  It  has  nine 
out-stations,  four  missionaries,  a!i(l  r)4o  inemhors 

Its  annual  n*cM*ij>ts  fnr  1892  wt*n*  Sr),lK)7  crowns.  Its  organ: 
tfissionary  Journal  of  the  Swrilish  Church.  Headquarters, 
St<x-kholin 

The  Swedish  Missionauy  Union.— In  northern  Sweden  or 
Norrland,  small  comi)a!iies  gatlirred  to  read  Luther's  sermons  and 
to  j)ray  at  thr  beLciunintr  of  th<»  nineteenth  century.  They  soon 
FHceived  the  name  of  *'  Kt*a<lt'rs."  These  reading  circles  i>rofess  to 
have  rt»vivt'<l  tlir  priniitivi^  si)irit  of  Lutli»»ranisni  Later,  however, 
loose  an<l  dangerous  tendencies  developed  aniontr  them  both  in 
Sweden  and  America  under  the  name  of  *'Missio!i  Friends.'' 
Among  thi'm  twodistinet  parties  exist;  the  one  is  so  free  that  they 
will  not  listen  to  the  organization  of  ehun-lies  or  take  any  stejis  to 
found  schools  or  develop  an  educated  ministry:  the  other  wing  is 
more  conservative  and  are  lalx»ring  to  ortraniz**  th«Mr  congregational. 
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synodical  and  educational  work.  At  one  time  it  seemed  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  and  usajjjes  wore  distasteful  to  them,  but  of  later 
years  many  bej^in  to  see  that  their  greatest  success  will  be  along 
the  line  of  a  pietistic  Lutheran  tendency. 

In  1877  the  Mission  Friends,  under  the  leadership  of  Walden- 
strom, took  the  bold  step  to  ask  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Swedish  Fatherland  Missionary  Society  be  altered  in  order  that  it 
might  commission  persons  as  missionaries  who  did  not  belong  U) 
the  Lutheran  Church.  Strange  to  say,  they  were  not  in  harmony 
with  certain  parts  of  the  Augsburg  C<jnfession.  Their  request,  of 
course,  was  refused  and  a  new  organization  under  the  above  name 
was  formed,  August  2,  1878,  in  Sto<rkholm,  where  its  executive 
committee  of  seven  has  its  seat.  The  Union  consists  of  nearly  800 
minor  associations  with  a  large  membership  constituency  Annual 
receipts  in  1892  were  153,877  crowns. 

On  the  second  day  of  August,  1878,  a  missionary  seminary 
with  eight  students  was  founded  in  Christinehamn.  It  has  now 
thirty-nine  students,  one-third  of  whom  are  taking  the  three  years' 
course  of  training  for  the  foreign  work. 

Its  stations  are  in  five  fields:  Finnmark  in  Russia,  Congo  Free 
State,  Alaska,  and  N(jrth  Africa.  The  missicm  among  the  Finns 
or  Lapi^s,  commenced  in  1880,  has  three  missionaries  and  three 
stations — Wilhelmina,  Sorfeli,  and  Main.  The  same  year  it  opened 
work  among  the  Armenian  population  in  Southern  Russia,  where 
seven  missionaries  have  five  stations.  The  work  here  is  of  a 
revivalistic  iyy>e.  The  three  stations  on  the  Congo — Mukimbunga, 
Kibuufi,  Diadia — date  from  1881  and  have  thirteen  missionaries 
ftnd  helpers.  Their  Alaska  field  was  started  in  1886  and  five 
niissionaries  labor  among  the  Yakutats  at  St.  Michael  and  Yakutat. 
In  Algeria,  North  Africa,  two  missionaries  lal)or  among  the  Jews 
since  1887.  The  annual  convention  in  1892  commissioned  five  new 
laborers  to  their  Congo  field  and  five  to  their  China  mission.  The 
^'haracteristics  of  the  Mission  FrieiuLs  are  found  in  all  this  work. 
Ineir  tendency,  however,  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a  sounder 
I^^theranism. 

The  Jonkopinc;  Scx^ety  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
^^arted  about  the  year  18()0  to  collect  funds  for  foreign  missionary 
^^•ieties.  Since  1803  it  has  supported  one  of  the  sch(K)ls  of  the 
Pre(^  Church  of  Scotland  in  Syria.  In  1887  it  sent  Mr.  F.  E.  Lund 
^^^Honan,  China,  in  th(^  service  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  bii< 
^^  snpj)orts  his  work. 
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Pbiends  of  the  Lapp  Mission,  established  March  17, 1880,  by 
the  Princess  Eugenie,  aims  to  benefit  the  Laplanders  spiritually 
by  furnishing  them  with  traveling  i>reachers,  schools,  the  Scriptures 
and  Christian  literature.  It  has  schools  at  Launavara  (1882)  and 
Fridsberg  with  two  workers,  Mr.  Lundberg  (1884)  and  Miss  Hell- 
berg  (1888);  173  Lai)i3  children  are  taught.  Its  annual  income, 
mostly  from  a  numl)er  of  royal  ladies,  is  alx>ut  10,000  crowns. 

The  Swedish  Mission  in  China,  commenced  in  1887  by  Erik 
Palke,  who  labored  some  time  for  the  China  Inland  Mission,  aims 
to  establish  an  indei^)endent  station  in  the  province  of  Shansi. 
Receipts  1891,  14,428  crowns.    Missicmaries  in  China,  four. 

The  Ladies'  Committee  at  St(k:kholm  fob  thb  Puthebanoe 
OP  the  Gospel  among  the  Women  op  China,  dating  from  1850, 
has  principally  sui)ported  the  Basel  missionary,  Rev.  Lechler,  at 
Hong-Koiig.  In  1887  it  assisted  forty-one  children  in  China. 
Income  1887,  3,700  crowns. 

The  East  Gothland's  Ansgabius  Union,  with  headquarters 
at  J(3ukoi)iiig,  has  a  yearly  income  of  4,500  crowns.  In  1887  it 
sent  one  missionary  to  the  Gallas  in  East  Africa.  Hb  postoffice 
address  seems  to  l>e  Vitre. 

The  Swedish  Women's  Mission  among  the  Women  op 
North  Africa  commenced  work  amon<<  the  Mohammedan  women 
at  Bona,  Algeria.     It  is  uiuler  the  auspices  of  the  Mission  Friends. 

Sweden  in  1889  contrilmted  to  tlie  Leipsic  Foreipn  Missionary 
Society  11/J84.23  marks  and  in  18<.)0/J,4'^'^.^^;  to  the  Basel  Society, 
139  francs. 

Children's  Missionary  S(Xietii:s  also  exist  in  Sweden. 
The  one  at  Helsin^^borj^  during  its  Hrst  nine  years  raised  8,000 
crowns,  besides  supportinj^  eleven  children  in  mission  schools,  one 
in  Lapland  and  two  in  China,  th(\v  are  educatin*^  a  boy  in  India  as 
a  missionary.  They  also  aid  two  blark  ^^irls  and  one  white  pupil. 
Tlieir  work  is  ([uite  cosmoi>olitan.  Tiieir  h'tters  and  reports  from 
such  a  variety  of  subjects  must  be  stimulating  to  the  children. 
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The  Swedish  Bible  Society,  ortranized  in  1809,  at  its  annual 
mertiiiix  last  Aj^ril  in  Stockholm,  reiK>rted  that  during  the  year 
(),2T*J  liiblrs,  i\,^)il  Nrw  Tt'staniciits,  bTo  Psiiltcrs  were  sold  and 
<listributr(l.  SiiuM'  its  orLraiiizatioii  tlu'  s^H-i^-ty  has  printtMl  STm.S^T 
Bibirs,  743,72:^  New  Tcstanu'iits  and   (M   copies  of  the  Gospel, 
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Iceland— the  snow  land,  the  lava  land,  the  ice  land — has  38,400 
Bquare  miles  (15,300  habitable),  and  is  twice  larger  than  Denmark 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  suffers  from  volcanoes,  snow  and  ice  slides, 
famine,  pestilence  and  pirates,  but  not  from  beggars,  tramps  and 
thieves. 

The  people  are  pure  Norse  and  are  a  noble  race — brave, 

moral,  generous,  hospitable  and  intelligent.    In  their  country, 

the  home  of    the  fiercest  sea  kings,  crimes  are  unknown    and 

prisons  have  been   turned  to  other   uses;    fines    are    the   only 

punishment.    They  need  no  sheriflF  much  less  a  six-shooter  for 

self  defense.    The  men  are  tall  and  fair,  with  frames  hardened  by 

exposure  to  rough   weather.     The  women  are  industrious  and 

chaste.      They  are  perhaps  the  most  conservative  nation  in  the 

world  which  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  they  have  kept  the  old 

ilorse  language  in  its  original  purity  for  3,000  years.     The  same 

character  is  apparent  in  their  adherence  to  the  Lutheran  faith. 

A  long  straggling  street,  the  houses  unpretentious,  but  with 

bright  flowers  in  every  window;  a  square,  presided  over  by  a 

statute  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  sculptor,  a  native  of    the  place;   a 

cathedral,    a    college,    a    gaol,    no    shops,    no    hotels — such    is 

Reykjavik. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  Columbus  was  not  the  first 
discoverer  of  America.  In  his  Arctic  Sunbeams,  the  late  Hon.  S. 
S.  Cox  says:  "Did  not  Columbus  himself,  before  he  sailed  West, 
consult  the  log-books  and  charts  of  the  Northmen  at  Iceland?  Is 
it  not  proved  that  he  sailed  in  an  English  ship  to  that  island, 
where  he  received  many  a  hint,  if  not  demonstration,  that  there 
was  a  Cathay  beyond  the  setting  sun?  These  are  matters  of 
authentic  history.  These  pre-Columbian  discoveries^  the  annals 
of  which  are  as  authentic  as  those  of  the  great  discoverer,  lend  a 
strange  charm   to  these   cradles  of    the  deep,  wherein,  between 
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rocks,  the  children  of  the  sea  were  reared  for  their  daring 
enterprises." 

When  Harald  Harfager  became  sole  master  of  Norway  many 
dissatisfied  people  sought  new  homes  and  some  went  to  Iceland 
which  had  been  discovered  in  860.  The  Celtic  Christian 
inhabitants  fled  before  these  Norwegian  immigrants.  Among  the 
true  converts  was  Thorwald,  Codran's  son,  who,  in  981-985,  made 
the  first  attempt  to  publish  the  Gospel  on  this  distant  island. 
King  Olof  Tryggvason  of  Norway  by  colonists  and  missionaries 
continued  this  work  energetically  (995-1000),  and  the  country 
became  thoroughly  Christian  under  Olof  Haraldson  (1016-1020). 
The  clergy  and  even  the  bishops  were  married.  The  morab  of 
the  people  were  shameful  and  a  Reformation  was  needed  here  as 
on  the  Continent.    • 

As  Denmark  and  Norway  were  united,  and  the  former  at  the 
Diet  of  Copenhagen  in  1536  adopted  Lutheranism,  Iceland  soon 
followed.  Some  Icelanders  had  at  an  early  period  visited  the 
Continent  and  embraced  Luther's  teachings.  These  rallied,  and 
among  them  was  Oddr  Gottschalkson,  the  author  ot  the  first 
Icelandic  translation  of  the  New  Testament  which  was  printed  at 
Roeskilde  in  1540.  In  the  same  year  H.  Gizur  Einarsson,  a 
Lutheran,  became  bishop  of  Skalaholt.  Bishop  Arason,  of  Holar, 
with  others  inarms  meanwhile  opix>sed  the  Reformation,  when  in 
1550  he  was  captured  and  executed,  and  Protestantism  gained  a 
complete  triumph.  The  Danish  liturgy  and  discipline  and  the 
articles  of  Riix)n  were  adopted.  The  improvement  in  church 
life  was  gradual.  High  seh(X)ls  were  founded  in  connection  with 
the  two  cathedrals  in  1552  and  a  printing  press  was  put  in  motion 
at  Holar,  1574,  by  the  excellent  Bishop  Gudbrandr  Thorlakson, 
who  also  made  a  new  Protestant  translation  of  the  Bible.  Because 
of  tlH\se  efforts  Iceland  is  to-day  one  of  the  best-educated 
countries  in  the  world. 

The  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Iceland  naturally  resembles 
that  of  DtMiniark.  The  sovertMgn  is  the  chief  bishop.  The 
p«'ople  take  part,  how^'vtT,  in  the  election  of  their  bishop,  under 
whuni  tlirre  are  nineteen  provostrit's  and  300  churches.  The  siH? 
of  Holar  was  dissolvt^d  in  1^)01  and  the  see  of  Skalaholt  was 
transft-rrt'd  to  Reykjavik,  the  cajntal,  near  which,  at  Langames,  a 
ufw  catht'dral  was  established  in  lS2o,  and  the  whole  island  placed 
undrr  ont»  bisho]).  Pastors  receive  small  salaries,  reprular  fees  and 
rent  from  church  lands.  They  are  calle<l  by  the  congregations  and 
not  apiH>inted. 
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Parochial. — Iceland  is  a  favored  laud  religiously,  if  in  no 
other  way,  in  that  all  the  iK?ople  belong  to  one  church.  The 
inhabitants  are  not  only  satisfied  with  the  Lutheran  Church,  but 
they  love  her  and  are  always  ready  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
to  d(»fend  and  help  her.  There  are  one  bishop,  20  deaneries,  141 
jiarishos,  180  pastors;  217  of  the  300  churches  are  built  of  imix>rted 
tinil)er,  75  of  turf  and  seven  of  stone.  The  church  is  self-suppcjrtiiig 
and  receives  no  missionary  money  from  abroad.  They  do  not 
depend  upon  other  countries  even  for  their  ministers,  for  they 
educate  their  own  pastors  at  the  University  of  Reykjavik  where 
twenty-two  students  attend  the  Theological  Seminary.  Their 
beneficiary  fund  is  not  large,  nevertheless  they  manage  to  maintain 
an  able  cultured  ministry,  some  taking  post  graduate  courses  at 
the  Copenhagen  and  Christiania  universities. 

The  churches,  an  observant  traveler  says,  are  like  the  Lutheran 
churches  everywhere,  extremely  lAainy  both  the  exterior  and  the 
interior.  They  are,  however,  well  attended  by  devout  worshijjers. 
The  custom  of  their  great  grandparents  of  holding  family  worship 
every  day  is  no  unpleasant  duty.  They  are  fond  of  reading 
sermons  from  their  house  ix>stib  and  singing  long  hymns  from 
their  books  of  worship.  They  are  never  in  a  hurry  when  lx»fort* 
tlie  Almighty.  Then  they  think  is  the  time  to  l)e  reverent, 
thouichtful,  calm  and  meditative.  Their  churches  are  plain  and 
so  are  the  jx^ople  in  their  inner  Christian  life.  Christ  was  a  verj- 
plain  character.     He  to-day  is  too  plain  for  many. 

A\  Icelandic  Lutheran  Parsonage,  is  described  by  Prof. 
Charles  Spragiie  Smith  in  Xho  following  manner,  and,  as  it  may  be 
the  g()<xl  fortune  of  few  of  our  Headers  to  visit  this  gixxily  Luth- 
eran country,  we  give  it  in  full: 

"  Witliin  an  easy  day's  ride  from  the  desolation  of  Reykjavik, 
then*  is  a  grassy  valh'y,  styled  in  Icelandic  Rt'vnivellir  -the  fields 
of  the  Rowan  trer.  At  its  bottom,  a  narrow  shallow  stream 
LTatbrrs  tht*  waters  that.doseending  tlu'  gray  pm-ipitousmountaiiLs 
on  t'ithrr  sidi'.  havr  jMTcolated  through  tlie  nifslu'S  of  th(»  si)ongy 
meadow.  ( )ii  tlie  Ifft  bank,  where  the  valley  curves  upwanl  toward 
the  mountain,  stands  the  rectory,  ov«*rl«H)king  its  domain  of  hay 
.ind  pasture  laiuL  stretching  outward  and  downward  to  the  fionl, 
and  its  river,  silvered  witli  shimmering  salmon.  The  rectory 
it>elf  is  an  ex<'ellent  sjH'eimen  of  the  typical  Icelandic  farmhonst*, 
the  vivid  green  of  its  walls  of  s<h1  contrasting  finely  with  tin* 
white-painted  l)oardinj;  of  the  front  gables.  We  arrived  aljxnit  10 
o'clock  of  a  July  evening,  and  the  scholarly  rector,  Sira  Thorkell, 
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after  welcoming  my  companion,  Dean  Tliorariun,  turned  to  me 
with  the  question,  *  Who  is  this  man?'  to  which  the  dean  replied: 
'He  is  a  University  professor  from  the  capital  of  Paradise;  for  do 
not  we  Icelanders  all  look  upon  America  as  an  earthly  paradise?' 
We  are  thereupon  ushered  through  a  low  entrance,  and  after 
removing  our  riding  apparel,  somewhat  the  worse  for  the  rivers 
we  had  forded  and  the  bogs  we  had  crossed,  we  entered  the  family 
room.  Supper  was  soon  served  by  the  rector's  eldest  daughter,  a 
pupil  of  the  Kvennaskola,  or  ladies  school  in  Reykjavik. 

"Fresh  meat,  of  course,  hardly  appears  upon  a  country  table 
before  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  mountain-fed  lamb  yields 
as  tender  a  morsel  as  any  epicure  could  desire.  But,  whatsoever 
he  hath,  the  Icelandic  host  will  gladly  share  with  his  guest,  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night.  Eggs,  dried  fish,  cured  meats,  cheese,  rye 
bread,  milk  and  coffee  soon  furnished  an  inviting  and  satisfying 
repast. 

"A  covering  of  eider  down  did  not  prove  oppressive  that 
Bummer  night,  but  induced  a  dreamless,  restoring  sleep.  I  shared 
the  rector's  room,  and  was  aroused  betimes  by  a  knock  at  the  door. 
At  my  host's  invitation  to  enter,  his  daughter  appeared,  bearing 
upon  a  tray  our  early  portion  of  coffee  and  sweetened  rusks. 
There  is  a  charming  flavor  of  the  simple,  open-hearted,  trusting 
hospitality  of*  elder  days  in  this  Icelandic  custom  of  honoring  the 
guest,  not  through  the  service  of  menials,  but  by  the  willing  help- 
fulness of  the  mistress  and  of  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

"  Breakfast  was  served  about  nine  o'clock  and  thereafter  the  dean 
entered  the  little  church  to  examine  the  half-dozen  lads  and  lasses 
who  were  candidates  for  confirmation.  Meanwhile  the  rector  led 
the  way  up  the  hill-side  uj^on  whose  lower  slope  the  rectory  was 
poised,  and,  from  a  jutting  elbow  of  ro<*k,  pointed  out  to  me  the 
limits  of  his  glebe.  Just  below  us  a  shej^herd  was  leading  his 
flock  of  ewes  down  the  hill  and  across  the  rivulet  to  their  day 
pasturage  upon  the  opposite  slope.  The  drenched  soil  of  the 
valley-bottom  was  closely  set  with  green-tufted  knolls  awaiting  the 
short,  straight-handled,  swiftly-swung  Icelandic  scythe.  This  was 
the  home  field,  or  tun,  and  its  herbage,  though  only  a  few  inches 
in  length,  showed  in  color  and  compact  setting  the  results  of  the 
yearly  enriching. 

"Farther  away  stretched  the  meadowland,  a  confusion  of 
hnmmocks,  covered  with  a  coarse  yellow  green  herbage,  and, 
winding  through  it  all,  the  rivulet  strayed  and  sprang.  A  mile  or 
two  away,  perhaps  more,  for  the  clear  northern  air  diminishes,  for 
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Mjci  tryi'K,  ilintanot^H  which  the  frost-broken,  lava-strewn  soil 
liirrcHhcH  f<ir  tho  f(H»t--  far  enough  away,  at  any  rate  to  become 
tlnmiuy,  fi>^;-n)lH»il  and  silver-gleaming  in  the  morning  light, 
hlr«'trli«'d  tho  Imy,  emerging  from  between  mountain  walls  travers- 
ing into  our  vaUey,  and  crossing  it  to  enter  the  sea  through  a 
nioinibiin-walkHl  defile  opjxxsite.  No  sapling  of  fir  or  birch  clung 
to  tlic^  hIoim^s,  not  even  the  Rowan  trees  had  left  degenerate 
Hiicc«'HHi>rH.  The  illy  compacted  mountain  sides  were  manifestly 
fViT  Hlii»ping  or  tumbling  down  into  the  valley,  under  the  loosing 
influences  of  frost  and  freshet;  the  gravelly  talus  ever  encroaching 
uiMiii  or  obliterating  the  fertile  meadows.  There  was  more  than  a 
presage  of  wintry  desolation  in  the  cool,  bracing  air  of  that 
Huminer  morning,  more  than  a  suggestion  of  drear  desolation  from 
bn widening  human  companionship  and  dearth  of  home  cheer  and 
e«)mf«)rt  in  the  details  of  that  pastc^ral  scene;  and  yet  there  was  a 
ring  i)f  pri(U»  in  the  rector's  sjxvch,  and  the  stranger,  owner  of  two 
sliabby  Icelandic  iK)nios  and  of  naught  besides,  felt  a  twinge  of 
envy  as  his  eyt*s  followinl  liis  compmion's,  and  he  said  in  broken 
Ic«»laiulii':  *  Fortunate  the  man  who  can  call  this  valley  his  own 
|Ki8session/  '' 

Tin:  Lati:  Bishop  P.tetur  Pjeturssox. — An  unLutheran 
authority.  The  Ifulrju'tnlcnt,  says:  "In  Dr.  Pjetur  Pjetursson, 
fi»ruuT  liishop  of  Lutheran  Iceland,  who  died,  May  15th,  1891,  at 
tlu»  age  of  eighty-twi>,  tliat  island  lias  lost  its  greatest  theological 
writer  since  Ciubraiulur  Thi>rlakss« )n,  the  first  translator  of  the 
Hible  into  Icelandic.  He  was  ])i»rn  Octolvr  8.  180S,  of  a  family 
of  cltrirynuMu  his  father  Iviiij^  a  clean.  After  graduating  from  the 
Lilt  in  Si'IukU  at  Rissestad,  ho  stuilied  for  sevm  years  at  the 
University  of  Coi>enhat:en,  and  two  years  later  was  ordained  in 
Iceland.  In  lS'^7  he  was  ai)iH»inted  dean  of  the  lately  established 
Lntht-ran  Theol^v^ni-al  Seminary  at  Reykjjivik,  where  he  remained 
until  l>*><>,when  he  was  ci>nsecrati'il  Bishop  of  Iceland.  This 
pi>sition  he  tilled  with  the  ijrreatest  h<«nor  until  1^^9.  when  he 
n*sigiKil  on  acciumt  of  dM  aire.  In  spite  of  the  anluous  labors  of 
his  high  calliiii:  Bishop  Pjetursson  found  time  to  devote  to  active 
|>olitii-s.  .•iervini;  as  a  nieinU'r  (»f  the  Icelamlic  AUhing.  or 
parliament,  from  l>4l»  until  1S^'».  for  tl:e  hist  iKven  years  as 
sixNiker  of  tlu-  upjw  r  l!ous<\  Here  he  i!i:nli>  his  intluence  felt 
i*siHH'ially  in  the  work  of  rei'iMistrurliiii:  the  Kiral  ci»ile,  the  success 
of  which  was  larirtly  due  \.»  his  intrllicent  ami   untiring  eflforts. 

"This  woutlerful  oKl  bishop  was  no  K-ss  resivcttnl  as  a 
tluH»U»gical  writtT.  his  ni»*st  iinivirtant  work  KiuL:  an  rxlmustive 
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nry  of  tb(^  I«'elaiitlic  Chiuvli  frum  1740  to  1S40,  written  in 
His  Bbare  in  tlie  new  translntioa  of  the  Bilile  into 
Ici-landic  and  its  distribution  among  the  people  attracted  much 
«^iltention  throughout  Europe,  nnd  in  1866  he  was  ehn-ted  a 
eorrespondiui^  member  of  the  Bntitih  Bible  Stjeiety.  In  Iceland, 
lioweviT,  Bishop  Pjetursson  is  most  widely  known  for  his  printed 
sermons  and  bo4»kB  of  meditations,  which,  with  the  Bible,  form 
the  principal  religious  reading  of  the  Icelandic  i>easants.  Edition 
after  edition  of  these  works  have  been  published,  yet  their 
jirjpulrtrity  remains  undiminished.  This  bishop,  statesman, 
theologian,  was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  many  honors  bestowed 
apon  him  both  at  home  and  al»road.  Modest,  genial,  pious,  his 
iisefnl  activity  never  failed  until  death  had  called  him  home. 
Loved  and  respected  by  all  his  countrymen,  his  name  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  bleak  little  island  continues  to  exist/' 

Education  is  their  greatest  luxury.  There  is  not  one  in 
Iceland  who  has  attained  the  legal  school  age  who  is  unable  to  read 
and  write.  Tlie  humblest  workmen  are  conversant  with  the  sagas, 
the  history,  laws,  and  religion  of  their  native  land,  and  above  all, 
with  his  Bible.  They  i>oint  with  pride  to  brilliant  poets,  celebrated 
scientists,  superior  linguists  and  renowned  theologians.  Of  their 
poverty  they  clieerfully  appropriate  annually  114,894  crowns,  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  for 
8cbfX)ls»  all  of  which  are  parochial  Christian  schools.  Besides  the 
elementary  common  education  there  are  IG  high  schools,five  schools 
for  girlfi,  a  gymnasium  of  120  students  with  a  six  years'  course, 
and  the  only  theological  seminary  is  located  in  Reykjavik  with 
three  professors,  They  not  only  believe  in  but  have  for  decades 
practiced  co-education  which  is  as  universal  and  as  compulsory 
lor  the  girls  as  for  the  boys.  If  lonely  families  live  on  the  borders 
of  the  aninhabitable  districts  and  there  is  no  church  school,  the 
mother,  nature's  best  teacher,  instructs  the  children  so  that  they 
are  well  prepared  for  the  confirmation  class,  for  none  are  unbap- 
tized  and  unconfirmed.  Ambulatory  schools  and  churches, 
ecifisisting  of  teachers  and  preachere  with  their  traveling  bags 
(tacked  with  books  and  other  necessities,  are  important  departments 
of  stall?  and  church  in  this  country  where  there  are  no  roads. 

The  women  have  the  same  political  rights  as  men.  The 
Bishop  two  years  ago  opened  a  new  high  school  for  girls  in  the 
capital  with  fourteen  in  attendance. 

BrBLB  SocnETiES. — As  in  every  other  country  so  in  this  cold, 
tlifitant  island  the  Lutherana  take   pleasure  in  circulating  the 
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Holy  Scriptures  iu  the  vernaciilflr  of  tlit^  pei^ple,  Tlirre  m  a  Bible 
in  every  home  nnd  it  m  read  ami  loved.  The  Icelaudit-  Luthrmu 
Bible  Society,  which  has  been  aci;ive  since  1815^  repri^sonta  thc' 
organized  work  in  thiB  line.  Its  headquarters  are  at  the  ciipitiil, 
Reykjavik,  where  the  bishop  has  his  scat  aitd  all  the  rclifnouii^ 
interests  are  (concent ratted.  Orld  Gottekalk^>ny  of  Norway,  whtk 
attended  Luther's  lectures  at  Wittenberg,  was  the  firnt 
translate  the  New  Testament  into  pure  Norse,  which  was  i>rinte 
at  Eoeskilde  in  1540  at  the  expeiis*^  of  King  Christian  III,  Tbii 
350th  anniversary  of  +>ii»  evpnt  was  celebrated  in  1890  by  the 
Icelandic  Evangelica  d  in  America.    Meetings  for 

thanksgiving  and  rejoicing  were  held  iit  Winnipeg,  Maoitolm,  aud 
among  other  settlements.  In  1554  and  1557  it  was  reprinted  in 
Iceland,  where  also  in  1584  the  entire  Bible,  under  the  editorship 
of  Bishop  Gudbrand  Thorlakson  of  Holar,  was  published.  Other 
editions  appeared  in  1728, 1747, 1807, 1813  and  1841.  The  new 
translation  of  Bishop  Pjetur  Pjetursson  and  Sigurd  Melsted  was 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  London  in 
1866  and  the  New  Testament  at  Oxford  in  1864.  The  Icelandic 
Bible  Society  reports  10,445  cojnes  circulated . 

Lutherans  on  Grimsey  Island. — Six  miles  north  of  Iceland 
there  is  another  Iceland  or  island — Grimsey.  It  is  very  small,  so 
small  that  it  is  no  larger  than  a  pin-head  on  the  large  maps.  It 
was  not  too  small,  however,  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Lutheran 
missionary  work  and  workers  of  Iceland.  Lutheranism  is  the  only 
religion  the  few  inhabitants  have.  There  is  no  room  here  for 
Catholics,  Mormons,  sects,  rationalists,  or  agnostics.  One  congre- 
gation is  composed  of  eighty-eight  consistent  Lutherans  and  is 
faithfully  served  l)y  Pastor  Gudmundsson.  Lutheran  doctrine, 
worship,  life,  and  schools  are  their  richest  treasures  from  year  to 
year,  and  from  generation  to  generation. 
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Lutherans  in  the  Faroe  Islands. 


These  islands  are  located  in  the  North  Atlantic  about  midway 
between  the  Shetland  Isles  and  Iceland.  They  form  a  group  of 
twenty-two  small  islands,  seventeen  of  which  are  inhabited,  the 
others  of  course  have  as  yet  no  Lutheran  churches,  but  who 
knows  but  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  may  not  some 
day  be  established  even  there.  All  these  twenty-two  islets  have 
an  area  of  504  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  11,221.  They 
rise  conically  to  a  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  treeless,  rocky,  picturesque,  with  a  perpendicular  coast  and 
unsafe  harbors.  The  winters  are  mild  and  the  summers  cool. 
Pishing,  herding  and  navigation  form  the  chief  industries.  Sheep 
are  so  numerous  and  prosper  so  well,  that  they  are  known  also  as 
the  "Sheep  Islands."  Some  flocks  have  5,000  sheep,  and  pass  the 
winter  without  shelter.  Others  call  them  the  "Navigators'  Islands." 
The  waters  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish,  while  the  feathers  and 
^gs  of  the  myriads  of  fowls  which  swarm  around  the  coast  are 
also  a  source  of  wealth.  The  capital  is  Thorshavn  (Thor's 
Harbor)  with  900  people  and  is  located  on  the  largest  island, 
^tromo.  The  peoj^le  elect  a  local  assembly  and  are  also 
represented  in  the  National  Chambers  of  Denmark. 

This  interesting  laud  surface  in  nrid  ocean  was  first  discovered 
^^  the  ninth  century  by  those  peoi)le  who  first  discovered  America, 
the  sea-faring  Norwegians.  The  x^resent  inhabitants  are  almost 
^xclnsively  of  Norwegian  origin.  Their  ancestors  were  exiles  and 
^Wp-wrecked  sailors  who  arrived  from  Norway  in  the  second  half 
^>'  the  ninth  century.  The  men  are  tall,  robust  and  healthy,  many 
teaching  an  advanced  age  because  of  their  simple  living.  In 
^'haracter  they  are  grave,  hospitable  but  suspicious. 

Being  possessions  of  Denmark  the  Lutheran  Church  became 
^h^  State  Church  of  the  islands  and  was  naturally  modeled  after 
^he  Lutheran  Church  of   Denmark.     The   twenty-two   Lutheran 
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Lutherans  in  Finland,  Russia. 

''  O  Land  I    Thou  land  of  a  tbooBand  Beas  I " 


In  the  Finnish  language  this  country  is  called  "  Suomesmaa," 
which  means  the  "land  of  lakes,"  while  the  word  Finland  or  Fen- 
knd  signifies  swampland.  It,  nevertheless,  has  lofty  mountains 
and  fertile  valleys  with  picturesque  and  romantic  scenery,  though 
one-third  of  it  is  lakes  and  marshes  with  stony  basins  of  clear 
water.  Including  a  portion  of  Russian  Lapland  it  contains  an 
area  of  144,265  square  miles.  Although  the  most  of  the  soil  is 
poor  and  stony,  yet  while  under  the  Swedish  Kings  this  country' 
was  known  as  "the  granary  of  Sweden."  The  population, 
excepting  fifteen  per  cent.  Lutheran  Swedes,  are  pure  Finns, 
with  a  very  few  Lutheran  Lapps  and  Germans  and  Greek  Catholic 
Russians.  It  is  one  of  the  most  universally  Lutheran  countries 
on  the  globe,  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  its  population  adhering  to 
the  faith  of  the  Augsburg  confession. 

In  1809  Russia  conquered  Finland,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  became  the  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  but  Finland,  however, 
retained  tenaciously  its  old  constitution,  its  Swedish  laws  and  the 
Lutheran  religion.  In  point  of  administration  it  is  wholly 
separated  from  Russia  proper,  the  highest  authority  being  the 
Imperial  Senate  of  Finland,  comi)osed  of  sixteen  natives  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Governor  General.  The  diet,  introduced  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  consists  of  four  estates:  Nobility,  clergy, 
burghers  and  peasants,  as  is  also  the  case  in  Sweden. 

Opposed  to  the  Swedish  civilization,  Russia  favored  developing 
the  original  Finnish  foundation  until  1872,  when  the  cruel  work 
of  Russianizing  the  Finns  conmienced  by  comj^elling  the  public 
schools  to  impart-their  instruction  in  the  Russian  language.  This 
persecution  is  directly  contrary  to  the  documents  signed  in  1809, 
which  provided  that  the  rights  and  jjrivileges  enjoyed  under  the 
old  Finnish  constitution  of  1772  would  be  maintained  firmly  and 
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immovably  in  their  full  power.  These  people  are  not  Teutons, 
and  therefore  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  Russian  persecution 
under  the  blazing  light  of  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  against  the  Germans  as  such,  but  against  the 
Evangelical  Lutherans, — the  Letts,  Esthonians,  Germans  and 
Finns.  Were  all  these  nationalities  Greek  Catholics  instead  of 
Lutherans,  there  would  be  no  persecution. 

Tlie  Finns  are  an  interesting  j^eople.  It  is  a  pity  we  know  so 
little  about  them.  Tliey  are  "  not  Norse,  Dane  or  Swede;  and  they 
are  not  Lap|>s."  They  are  to  he  classed  as  a  branch  of  the  Ugrian 
race  and  are  kindred  to  the  Lapi)s,  the  Baltic  races  and  the 
Magyars  of  Hungary,  There  are  the  Finns  proper,  the  Lapps,  the 
Permian  Finns,  the  Volga  Finns,  and  the  Ugrian  Finns.  We  are 
now  to  speak  only  of  the  first  class.  They  are  blonde,  medium 
size,  rather  chunky,  stalwart  and  hardy,  faces  nearer  the  square 
than  the  oval,  eyes  mostly  grey  and  oblique,  beard  weak  and 
sparse.  They  are  economical,  industrious  and  energetic;  reticent, 
patriotic  and  religious.  Rask  considers  the  Finnish  language  the 
most  sonorous  and  harmonious  of  tongues.  When  aroused  they 
are  said  to  be  the  most  eloquent  orators  in  the  world.  Among 
them  are  some  most  excellent  preachers.  Another  authority  says: 
"They  are  an  affectionate,  honest,  cleanly  people ;  very  fond  of  the 
vaiX)r  bath;  are  great  readers,  and  their  newsijajx'rs  circulate 
freely  among  all  classes,  and  they  discuss  jx)litics  with  an  enthu- 
siasm which  surpasses  that  of  their  Russian  and  Scandinavian 
neiglilxjrs.'' 

A  eorres|)oiident  of  the  Loudon  Daily  Xews,  from  Helsingfors, 
says  woman's  skilled  lalx>r  is  more  used  in  Finland  probably  than 
anywhere  else.  Women  couqiete  with  men  as  clerks,  managers  of 
limited  conqjanies,  doctors,  dentists,  house  builders  and  l>ank 
cashiers,  in  which  latter  capacity  they  are  found  more  honest  than 
men.  Doubtless  a  g<j<xl  dt»al  of  this  freedom  for  women  is  due  to 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Barone^ss  Alexandra  Gripenlx^rg, 
who  edits  and  pul^lishes  a  i)aper  tlnTe  in  the  interests  of  women. 

Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  one  of  the  lx*st  authorities,  adds:  "Tlie  Finns 
are  a  ])ravt»  and  frugal  jK^i^ple.  They  fear  no  danger;  they  c(mrt 
the  i>erils  of  the  sea  and  the  northern  climate.  Along  the  Gulf, 
they  are  so  immersed  in  the  races  about  them  that  theyi^artake  of, 
if  they  do  not  suriwiss,  the  civilization  of  their  neighbors.  Tliey 
are  farmers,  cattle  raist»rs  and  butter  makers.  Their  country  is 
more  than  half  water.  Its  lakes,  as  the  maps  show,  are  as  plentiful 
as  those  of  Swe<len.     The  latter  country  has  tlu'  crtHlit  for  a  good 
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deal  of  what  Finland  lias  accomplished.  In  science  and  naviga- 
tion these  Finns  are  not  to  be  passed  by.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
Nordenskiold,  the  Polar  exxJorer,  was  bom  at  Helsingfors.  Ho  is 
a  sample  of  the  best  Finnish  blood,  which,  before  the  Goths 
conquered  it,  controlled  Sweden." 

Chbistianity  penetrated  the  savage  darkness  of  Finland  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Finn  in  those  times  was 
synonomous  with  sorcerer,  and  all  the  surrounding  nations  generally 
believed  their  black  arts.  A  German  authority  says:  "Their  old 
religion  reveals  a  profounder  view  of  nature  than  that  of  any 
other  northern  people.  Their  worship  strikingly  authenticates  its 
affinity  to  the  other  religions  of  northern  nations  by  constantly 
and  prominently  revealing  a  Trinity." 

By  their  piracy  they  incessantly  annoyed  the  chores  of 
Sweden,  which  gave  a  good  pretext  for  Eric  IX,  the  Holy  King  of 
Sweden,  to  unite  with  the  zealous  oppressor,  Bishop  Henry  of 
Upsala,  of  English  nativity,  and  wage  war  against  their  trouble- 
some neighbors.  Henry  encouraged  princes  everywhere  to 
convert  the  heathen  with  fire  and  sword,  rather  than  by  teaching 
and  preaching.  Eric  sent  an  embassage  to  declare  war  against 
the  Finns  if  they  did  not  freely  submit  and  nccej^t  the  Christian 
faith.  They  insolently  refused  and  the  King  landed  where  Abo 
now  stands,  smote  a  multitude  of  Finns  in  a  bloody  engagement, 
and  caused  Bishop  Henry  to  baptize  the  most  of  the  living  in  the 
fountain  of  Upsala,  afterwards  known  as  Henry's  fountain.  He 
said:  "Choose  between  the  good  and  the  evil;  be  baptized  or 
die."  Having  built  a  church  at  Rendamecki,  he  erected  there 
also  a  bishopric  which  included  Esthonia.  In  1300  it  was 
removed  to  Abo,  and  Rolof,  a  Visigoth,  became  the  first  bishop. 

The  King  returned  to  Sweden  but  Bishop  Henry  remained  in 
Finland.  Entering  a  nobleman's  house  in  his  absence,  he  procured 
food  for  himself  by  force.  Balli,  the  nobleman,  whom  he  had 
disciplined,  soon  returned  and  following  him  slew  him  on  the  ice 
on  the  Kiulo  marsh  in  1158.  He  cut  off  the  bishop's  fingers  and 
appropriated  to  himself  the  rings  and  other  valuables.  *'The  poj^e 
canonized  him,  declaring  him  to  be  the  patron  saint  of  Sweden 
and  Finland.  His  image  in  full  bishop's  attire,  with  a  battle  axe 
at  his  side  and  the  murderer  at  his  feet,  was  erected  in  the 
Finnish  Churches  for  universal  veneration;  the  cathedral  of  Abo 
was  afterwards  erected  in  honor  of  him.  After  its  completion  in 
1300  his  remains  were  removed  into  it  as  its  most  precious 
treasure." 
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These  conversions  were  rather  conquests,  and  in  1248  Birj^er 
led  a  large  amiy  against  them  and  built  the  castle  of  Tavastehus. 
But  its  strong  garrison  did  not  hold  the  refractory  Finns  in 
subjection,  so  in  1293  a  third  and  long  invasion  was  made  under 
Torkel  Knutson,  who  built  another  strong  castle  at  Viborg,  for 
more  than  a  forced  baj^tism  was  necessary  to  make  this  people 
submissive.  The  Bishop  of  Abo  and  his  chapter  rose  to  great 
influence,  and  worship  there  was  celebrated  with  Roman  Catholic 
pomp.  Cliurches  increased  and  those  of  wood  gave  place  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  better  ones  of  stone.  Six  cloisters 
were  gradually  established  and  the  cathedral  school  of  Abo  was 
largely  attended.  In  the  interior,  however,  heathenism  was  rooted 
out  very  slowly. 

The  Reformation  was  introduced  into  Finland  from  the  same 
country  as  Christianity,  namely,  by  way  of  Sweden,  about  the  year 
1528  under  the  leadership  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  It  was  accomplished, 
however,  in  quite  a  different  si>irit.  There  was  no  lev)ring  a  war 
tax,  drilling  of  soldiers  and  officers,  building  of  war  shii)s,  repeated 
invasions,  or  drawing  the  sword  and  shedding  blood.  No,  the 
weapons  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual.  As  strongly  as  the  noble 
hearted  Finns  resisted  the  former,  just  as  warmly  did  they  welcome 
the  latter.  The  Catholics  turned  Lutherans  so  universally  that 
there  was  hardly  a  Romanist  left  in  the  whole  country.  This, 
however,  was  not  accomx^lished  so  easily  for  when  the  Lutheran 
Reformers  commenced  to  work  they  found  that  this  people,  who 
paid  their  ermine  tithes,  lived  in  ignorance  of  the  Christian  life 
and  in  ox)en  practice  of  their  heathen  customs.  The  Lutheran 
minister,  therefore,  was  a  missionary  rather  than  a  Refonner. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Finland  should  assume  a  character  and  develoimient  similar  to 
that  of  the  church  of  Sweden,  since  the  doctrine,  catechism,  liturgy, 
hymn  book,  ministerial  acts,  education  and  missions  were  the  same. 
Thus  it  is  to-day,  for  whenever  a  new  successful  missionary  work 
starts  in  Sweden  it  is  soon  welcomed  by  both  the  Swedes  and  the 
Finns  of  Finland.  Lutheranism  among  the  Finns  is  a  conscien- 
tious conviction,  a  cherished  i^rinciple,  and  rather  than  part  with 
it  they  will  die,  for  in  that  memorable  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
on  the  batth*  field  of  Lutzt»n  there  wt»re  many  Lutheran  Finns, 
who  were  among  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 

ilost  remarkable  it  is  that  among  \\w  students  attending 
Luther's  lectures  at  th(^  University  of  WittenlnTg  there  were  some 
genuine  Finlanders  who  returned  to  their  far  northern  homeland 
and  became  illustrious  as  Finland's  Reformers. 
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PAROCHIAL. 

Our   i)ersonal   friend,   Rev.   0.  G.   Toetterman,   Director  of 

tVio    Finnish  Lutheran  Forei<^n  Missionary  Society,  who  showed 

HB   much  kindness  while  in  Helsingfors,   has  gathered  for  us, 

not  without  considerable  efifort,  some  of  the  following  late  statistics 

on  Finland.    Ministers  in  1885,  894;  mother  churches  in  cities,  40; 

in  the  country,  464,  total  504;   including  chapels  and  mission 

stations,  1,002;    pastorates,  339;    provostshii)s,  45.     The  whole 

country  is  included  in  three  dioceses  under  the  Archbishop  of 

Abo,  vrho  resides  at  Helsingfors,  and  the  two  Bishops,  Alopaeus, 

of  Borgo,  and  the  one  of  Kuopio.    The  congregations  elect  their 

P^tors,  the  pastors  elect  the  provosts  and  bishoi)s,  and  the  bishops 

the  clergy  of  the  archbishopric,  and  the  members  of  the  cathedral 

chapter  elect  the  archbishop.     The  attendance  at  public  worship 

^  general,  regular  and  devout.    The  highest  salary  paid  is  to  the 

pastor  of  Ulfsby,  15,000  marks,  and  the  lowest,   3,000  marks. 

^Ptisms  in    1888,  78,740;    burials,  44,500.     Population   (1890), 

2;:»9,809;  (1875)  1,912,647;  of  whom  only  234,095  or  9.90  percent. 

"^Q    in  towns  and  cities.     With  very  few  exceptions,  about  6,000 

l*ussians,  all  are  Lutherans,  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  is  not 

Lutlxcran. 

The  ministers  hold  annual  conferences  to  discuss  doctrinal 
^^d  practical  questions,  and  once  every  ten  years  the  General 
^yaod,  which  consists  of  thirty-four  clerical  and  fifty  lay  members, 
n^^^ts  to  consider  the  more  important  subjects  coming  to  it  from 
the  ^Congregations  and  the  conferences. 

Ihe  almost  uninhabitable  cold  regions  of  the  far  north  demand 
^^B.t  faith  and  love  on  the  x^art  of  those  who  do  church  work. 
ThiB  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  parish  of  Limingo,  of  the 
provosthip  Uleaborg,  has  9,248  parishioners  and  an  area  of  1,335 
square  miles;  that  of  Pudasjaereoie  7,133  souls  and  10,379  square 
miles;  while  the  most  northerly  parish,  Utesyoke,  has  only  1,152 
paHshioners  upon  an  area  of  19,250  square  miles. 

EDUCATION. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his  successor  introduced  a  new 
Protestant  era  into  Finland  by  founding  schools  and  gymnasia, 
building  churches,  encouraging  learning  and  introducing  printing. 

"Augustus"  in  the  Netv  York  Ohseri'er  says:  "One  does  not 
think  of  Finland  as  a  literary  jjlace,  but  many  American  colleges 
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wonld  add  several  pages  to  their  annual  catalogue  if  they  pofiseseed 
half  the  treasures  in  books  and  collections  which  are  modestly 
reposing  at  Hekingfors  in  the  Alexander  University.  There  is  a 
physical  cabinet,  and  a  Russian  library  of  fifty-two  thousand 
volumes  in  the  Russian  and  Polish  languages,  a  fine  collection  of 
coins,  and  a  natural  history  museum,  especially  rich  in  specimens 
of  the  zoology  of  Finland.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  magnifi- 
cent rooms  which  contain  the  regular  library  of  the  university, 
which  embraces  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  are 
adorned  with  colossal  busts  of  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  and  the 
Finnish  poets,  Franzen  and  Runeberg;  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
rooms  is  a  fine  marble  group,  and  other  sculptures  enrich  the 
library.  There  are  two  large  laboratories,  and  museums  of  anatomy, 
ornithology,  minerals  and  ethnography.  This  latter  collection 
contains  local  antiquities,  and  has  a  very  rich  exhibit  of  stone, 
bronze  and  iron  weapons  and  implements  of  the  prehistoric  age  ol 
Finland  and  the  Finnish  race.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  town  is  the 
student's  house,  with  a  reading  room  where  foreign  journals  and 
magazines  are  furnished  in  great  variety,  and  a  library  of  thirty 
thousand  volumes  with  a  courteous  librarian.  There  are  other 
fine  rooms,  including  a  music  hall  where  public  and  amateur 
concerts  are  given;  and  besides  all  these  accommodations  for  the 
students,  Helsingfors  has  another  library  with  capacious  rooms 
and  bookshelves  established  for  the  use  of  the  working  classes. 

"With  its  fortress  and  churches,  its  university  and  library,  its 
observatory  and  botanical  garden,  its  beautiful  park  and  fine 
promenades,  and  clean  streets  entirely  free  from  beggars,  the 
capital  of  Finland  is  a  })lace  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  traveler  in 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.-' 

All  Lutheran  lands  believe  not  only  in  Christian  common 
schools  but  also  in  the  l)est  universities  the  country  can  afford. 
In  181K)  the  University  of  Finland  celebratt^d  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  its  founding  at  \l)o,  where  it  remained  until  1829  when  it 
was  removed  to  Hrlsingfors.  It  embraces  the  four  faculties, 
theolo;^y,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  with  about  67  professors 
and  1,4<X)  students,  201  of  whom  are  studying  for  the  Lutheran 
ministry  under  seven  tli(*olo^ical  professors.  The  students  have 
missionary  and  oilier  so<*ieties.  A  library  of  150,000  volumes,  a 
hospital,  a  lK)tanical  garden  and  a  valuable  ol:)ser\'atory  l>elong  to 
the   university.     The  2'M  gymnasiums  have  2,445  students. 

In  the  "people's  8ch<K)ls"  there  are  (1889)  f)5,291  pupils,  and 
in  the  other  day  srhools  152,370;  total  numlnT  of  schools  5,547; 
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pnpils,  217,667.  Female  schoote,  69;  scholars,  734.  The  poly- 
technic school  in  Helsingfors  reports  118  scholars.  Besides  these 
there  are  two  industrial  schools,  six  navigation  schools,  one  cadet 
school,  ten  agricultural  schools,  thirty-one  mechanics'  schools,  and 
two  institutes  for  the  blind,  and  four  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Sixty-seven  primary  schools  are  in  the  Swedish  language.  There 
are  many  itinerant  teachers. 

In  Finland,  where  the  population  is  almost  exclusively  Luth- 
eran, only  two  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  are  unable  to  read;  while 
in  Russia,  where  the  Greek  Church  holds  absolute  sway,  seventy- 
fonr  out  of  every  hundred  conscripts  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 
And  yet  Finland  is  to  be  Russianized  as  quickly  as  is  practicable, 
both  in  religion  and  politics. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

The  Kaisebswerth  Deaconess  Work  has  enjoyed  the  blessing 
of  the  Father  of  mercies  also  in  tliis  distant  polar  region,  so  that 
there  are  now,  after  only  a  few  years'  work,  twenty-three  deacon- 
esses and  ten  fields  of  labor  in  Finland  alone. 

In  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  metropolis  and  most  important  sea- 
port, with  a  population  of  55,740,  a  deaconess  institution  was  founded 
I^.  17, 1867.  Mrs.  Oberst  Aurora  Karamzin  did  not  only  first 
agitate  the  cause  but  opened  the  first  Deaconess  Home  in  Finland 
at  her  own  expense,  under  a  sister  who  was  trained  at  the  Institute 
^^  St.  Petersburg.  A  minister  also  united  in  the  work.  The 
I^titnte  was  located  in  a  rented  house  until  1875,  when  the  above 
named  generous  lady  donated  a  suitable  buildinp:,  which  has 
^^i8wered  all  purposes  until  the  present  time.  The  seventeen 
sisters  labor  in  six  fields.  Sisters  are  at  work  in  two  hospitals, 
one  at  Helsingfors  with  thirty  beds  and  one  in  Borgo.  Four 
sisters  are  employed  by  parishes  in  Helsingfors,  Baumo  and 
'^asa.  There  is  also  a  home  for  the  poor  with  one  sister  in 
Ti^eskaenda.  Receipts,  1890,  31,367  Finnish  marks;  expenditures, 
31,913. 

The  second  Mother  House,  "Bethel,"  in  the  ancient 
'  picturesque  city  of  Viborg,  with  a  poi^ulation  of  17,101,  was 
funded  upon  the  occasion  of  opening  a  Children's  Asylum, 
March  2, 1869.  At  the  same  time  a  small  hospital  with  ten  beds 
^as  also  started.  The  first  Deaconess  building  was  dedicated 
September  29, 1869.     On  November  9,  1873,  a  well  adapted  and 
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commodioud  new  hospital  buildiiig  was  consecrated,  to  which  an 
infirmary  was  added  in  1875.  A  small  children's  Bchool  opened 
in  September,  1879,  in  charge  of  a  deaconess,  specially  trained  for 
such  work  at  Dresden,  and  in  1881  a  second  school  was  started. 
Both  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deaconess  Institute. 
Stjitistics:  Sisters,  six;  fields  of  lalx)r,  four;  two  hospitals  and 
two  small  children's  schools,  all  in  Viborg.  Receipts,  1890,  24,723 
Finnish  marks;  expenditures,  25,226. 

Finland  has  other  institutions  of  charity.  We  mention  the 
Blind  Asylum  of  Helsingfors,  to  which  the  late  Mary  Maisonette 
bequeathed  5,000  marks  and  the  Working  Home  for  Friendless 
Children,  to  which  Mr.  Groenmark  of  Uleaborg  recently  gave 
1,000  marks.  The  late  Finnish  sea  captain,  Christian  Feilcke, 
left  his  entire  estate  of  100.000  marks  to  the  Children's  Aid 
ScK'iety  of  Abo.  The  Home  for  the  Poor  at  Sordavala  recently 
received  5,000  marks  from  Mr.  Hallonblad,  who  pre>'iously  gave  it 
a  propi^ty  worth  50,000  marks  and  an  annual  contribution  of 
2,000  marks.  The  late  J.  H.  Lindroth,  of  Nystad,  remembered  in 
his  last  will  the  jxK)r  of  his  native  town  with  a  gift  of  13,000  marks. 
There  is  gcnxl  evidence  that  Christian  l)eneficence,  among  the 
masses  and  among  the  wealthy,  is  being  develoi)ed  more  and  more 
a(»c()rdiiig  to  biblical  principles. 

Inner  Missions. — Tlie  Lutheran  Evangelization  Society  of 
Finland  proves  by  the  contents  of  its  annual  report  of  fc^eventy- 
four  pages,  its  faith  in  the  words  of  1  Cor.  4:  20,  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  introductory  chapter,  ^'The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
word,  but  in  xx)wer."  There  are  few  organiz;itions  which  for  their 
opi)ortunitit\s  and  resources  show  a  more  Christian  and  aggressive 
spirit.  There  is  hardly  a  home  in  Finland  which  has  not  been 
made  happier  and  In^ttrr  by  tin*  n*LCular  visits  of  their  coljwrteurs 
and  tin*  Bibles,  lHH)ks.  trai-ts  and  pajHTs  n^ceiviH.!  from  them. 

While  tlu*  si>ciety  is  a  great  publishing  house  (issuing 
in  Swedish  tifty-<»iirht  and  in  Finnish  ninety-two  ginnl  Lutheran 
UH>ks  and  paniplil«^ts,  twenty-nint*  of  the  ninety-two  in  Finnish 
l>eing  fr«nn  Luther  himself ),  yet  it  is  nuno  in  that  it  aims  by 
evauLTelistie  w<)rk  to  brinir  the  gospel  in  the  living  jK'rsonal  form 
i>f  tlieir  sixteen  colx>orteurs  to  the  masses.  The  soc'iety  has  754 
niemU^rs,  of  whom  12.")  are  pastors.  Two  hunilreil  and  twenty- 
f«»ur  dt^ix)sitori»^s  and  b<M>k  stores  throutrliout  Finland  circulate 
their  publications,  ami  numerous  of  their  Finnish  publications  are 
S''nt  to  their  countrymen  in  America,  where  their  trade  is 
enbirurinL:  from  vear  to  vear. 
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Only  tliobe  wUu  from  full  coiivictiou  hold  firmly  the  Lutheran 
doctrines  can  become  meml>er8  of  the  Bociety.  The  executive 
boitnl  ift  campoHi'd  of  nhio  mm,  three  of  whom  Hre  elected  ench 
year,  with  headquartc^rs  at  Ht  Isingfors.  Ad.  Moljerg  ia  president, 
E.  A,  Forssell,  vice-jiresident,  and  J.  Roos,  corresponding 
secretary.  Interest  and  loyalty  in  thu  work  in  largely  develoi>ed 
by  annual  festivals  or  conventions  in  behalf   i»f  the  cause.     Last 
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year  eighty-four  such  were  held,  forty-threo  by  Pastor  J. 
Engstrom. 

Keceipts  for  the  year:  Prom  j>eriodicalfi,  14,5Uy  marlcB;  from 
sale  of  iHKikfl,  oOjOtW;  voluntary  gifts,  lH,2(>i,  and  for  n»^w  house, 
M^inark.s;  total,  89,818  marks.  Assets  of  publishing  house  in 
Block,  184^2(^4  marks;  realty  and  buildings,  100,000  marks;  total, 
net  assets  aljovi*  all  indebtedness,  223,21^8  marks. 

During  the  last  year  twenty-two  new  books  or  tHlitiuns  were 
printed  in  Fininsh  and  six  in  Swedish,  some  of  which  were  in 
etlitiona  of  20,000;  total  numtx'r  of  btK^ks  and  papers,  MT/jCX) 
copies,— 123,r»00  in  Finnish,  2.'i,9<K)  iu  Swedish;  lx»ught  from  other 
finnfi,  7,*KJ*Jeopit's.  During  the  year  the  s<M*iety  disposed  nf  its  own 
Fpiiblications,  7(>,981  in  Finnish,  1S,7<)0  iu  Swe4liHh;  total,  U5,G1*K 
Including  those  from  other  firms,  114,323  copies. 
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The  Lutheran  Lapp  Missions  in  FimjAm>*— Aujong 
Lapps  livini^  in  Nortboni  Finland  no  niissiooary  work  wftf ' 
undertaken  Ijefon-  the  Keformation.  The  first  attempt  known  t<^ 
have  been  made  for  Christianizing'  the  Lap}^  was  in  1^574  hy 
Johan  IIL,  King  of  Sweden,  Finland  was  at  ih©  time  under  tbtt 
Swedish  ^^^overnment,  Bnt  even  this  was  rnetely  aa  attenii^t  wilt 
very  small  results. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eentnry  Ibi?  governmeat  of 
Sweden   apiM)inted  two  missionary  pastors  to  work  among  the 
Lapps,  Esaias  Maosveti  Bothniensia  to  be  stationed  in  Enare,  »iiid 
Jacob  Lapodiiis  in  T^^™'*«-^i'     nu^|^i|  biiildini^js  were  erected  at  J 
both  places-     These  .  accomplished  a  blesse?d  woA; 

but  as  idnlatry  and  witchcraft  had  l>een  dee^ily  iYH>ted  iu  this 
heathen  people  the  missionaries  often  had  a  hard  work  in  destroy- 
ing the  images  and  the  customs  connected  with  the  heathen 
worship.  Mansveti  had  a  good  helper  in  a  converted  Lapp  by 
the  name  of  Peter  Pajviio.  After  Lapodius  died  in  1660,  ManBveti 
was  for  ten  years  the  only  miKsioiiary  among  these  Lapps,  In 
1670  he  was  assisted  by  Gabriel  Tiidenis,  a  missionary  paitot 
Much  good  was  done  for  the  Lapps,  and  the  light  of  the  gospel 
penetrated  many  a  heart,  though  the  heathen  darkness  remained 
in  many  places. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  other 
ministers  carried  on  missionary  work  among  the  Lapps,  viz.: 
Zakarias  Forbus  and  his  father,  Provost  Lars  Forbus,  Andreas 
Hollander,  and  David  Erik  Hangman.  The  latter  was  taken  sick 
and  died  at  his  post.  These  men  succeeded  in  furthering  the 
missionary  work  t(3  such  an  extejit  that  the  Lapps  attained  a 
liigher  moral  character  and  i)rovt»d  to  be  better  Christians  than 
the  Finhmders  among  whom  they  lived. 

Linguistic  difficulties  have  partly  been  a  hindrance  to  this 
mission,  as  attemx)ts  have  been  made  to  force  the  Finnish  language 
upon  tlu'  Lapps.  In  tlu^  presiMit  ciMitury  their  missionary  pastors 
have  Ihhmi  ol)lig(Hl  to  h'arn  the  Lapp  language  so  that  they  may 
prt^ach  the  gospel  in  the  same. 

Ft^w  mission  fields  can  show  such  l)lessed  results  as  this  Lapp 
mission.  Of  course,  those  nomades  roaming  about  on  the  wild 
mountains  are  less  infiuenced  l)y  the  gospel;  but  the  Lapps  in 
general,  (^sjKM'ially  tliose  living  in  and  about  Enare,  lead  an 
exem]>lary  life.  Th(^y  are  characterized  by  i)rofound  honesty. 
Judges,  courts,  and  ])risons  they  have  little  use  for,  as  crimes  are 
very  seldom  committed.     Travelers  have  been  astonished  to  find 
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how  well  the  common  parish  people  have  been  versed  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  not  uncommon  among  them  to  recite  by  heart 
most  of  the  New  Testament.  At  their  public  worship  they  are 
accustomed  to  sing  without  books  as  they  have  committed  the 
hymns  to  memory. 

Since  1809,  when  Finland  came  under  Russia  and  the 
Finlanders  received  their  own  independent  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Lapp  Mission  has  been  considered  a  part  of  that  Church.  From 
the  middle  of  the  present  century  the  religious  text  books  used  in 
the  mission  have  contained  both  the  Finn  and  the  Lapp  text,  and 
in  this  way  the  work  has  been  greatly  prospered.  At  present  the 
Lapp  Mission  constitutes  in  the  Finnish  State  Church  one 
provostry  and  four  parishes.  As  these  ministers  must  acquire 
proper  knowledge  so  as  to  preach  in  the  Lapp  language,  they 
receive  additional  salary. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Sunday  School  Union  op 
Finland,  in  its  late  report  of  1890,  shows  great  progress  in 
organizing  new  schools  and  developing  those  already  organized,  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city  pastorates.  No  church  work  of 
Finland  reminds  one  of  America  so  much  as  that  of  this  National 
Sunday  School  Union.  The  schools  open  with  singing  and  prayer, 
the  Divine  word  is  read  and  explained  verse  after  verse,  questions 
^^  asked  and  proof  texts  are  committed  to  memory,  the  lesson  is 
reviewed  and  the  school  closes  as  it  opens  with  a  short  liturgical 
service.  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Glorias,  the  Apostles'  Creed  and 
I^nther's  Small  Catechism  receive  a  prominence  in  the  uniform 
order  of  exercises  which  last  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  Almost 
every  school  has  its  own  library  from  which  every  scholar  can 
receive  a  book  each  Sunday.  These  schools,  as  in  other 
Lutheran  countries,  are  suj^erior  to  those  of  America  in  one 
respect,  and  that  is  they  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  worship,  and 
are  more  a  children's  divine  service  than  a  school.  All  the  work 
is  voluntary  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  females  as  well  as  males  are 
teachers.  In  the  country  parishes  the  exercises  are  more  simple 
than  in  the  towns  and  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  is  given,  after  which 
the  second  part  of  the  exercises  is  confined  to  learning  Bible 
history,  the  catechism  and  church  and  other  spiritual  hymns. 

The  Union  has  586  members,  among  whom  are  ninety-nine 
ministers.  It  employs  representative  traveling  preachers  in 
the  summer,  who  visit  all  parts  of  the  nation  in  the  interests 
of  the  Union,  organizing  the  work  more  efficiently  and  holding 
conventions. 
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In  the  following  table  some  of  the  regular  children's  Borvioes 
are  included: 


District. 


Schools. 


Teachers  and 
HelpezB. 


Scholaa. 


Euopio. 
liorgo.. 


1,690 
2,726 


Total. 


4,416 


2,900 
3,500 


6,400 


44,000 
53,a% 


97,836 


The  figores  for  the  Abo  district  are  not  at  hand. 

Church  Extension. — A  number  of  new  churches  are  being 
erected  and  old  ones  repaired.  We  read  of  Bishop  Alopseus  of 
Borgo  recently  making  an  official  journey  to  the  easternmost 
portion  of  Finland,  a  region  never  before  visited  by  a  Lutheran 
Bishop.  Some  of  the  church  edifices  are  massive  and  imposing, 
comparing  in  size  with  those  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church.  Thus 
one  in  Helsingfors,  seating  3,000,  stands  upon  a  lofty  rock  and  can 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance  on  the  Baltic.  Twelve  apostles  stand 
in  stone  on  the  roof,  and  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Agricola,  the 
Bishop  of  Finland,  stand  inside.  The  new  Lutheran  Cathedral, 
with  two  gothic  spires,  costing  2,000,000  marks,  and  seating  3,000, 
was  dedicated  Dec.  13,  1891,  by  Bishop  Alopaeos  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  The  architecture  is  beautiful  and  substantial,  and 
the  acoustics  perfect.  The  Swedish-Finnish  congregation  of 
Helsingfors  is  pt^rhaps  the  lnrgt\st  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Russia.  Ten  years  ago  it  numbered  37,721  souls,  now  58,771,  and 
is  served  by  eight  pastors.  In  two  churches  of  the  congregation, 
"the  Old  Churcir'  and  St.  Nic-liolas  Church,  two  Finnish  and  two 
Swedish  services  are  held  every  forenoon  and  afternoon.  In 
addition,  regular  services  are  conducted  in  their  prayer  chapels. 
Since  the  new  cathedral  has  been  consecrated  the  congregation 
has  three  large  temple  edifices  and  more  j)astors  will  be  added 
to  the  eight. 

Diaspora  Mission. — The  Lutheran  dispersion  found  in 
Finland  consists  of  about  300,000  Swedes,  mostly  on  the  coasts  and 
islands,  and  about  1,200  Germans  in  the  two  cities  of  Helsingfors 
and  VilK)rg.  These  are  all  well  provided  with  Christian  privileges 
in  their  native  lant^uaj^es.  The  German  Lutheran  Church  in 
Helsingfors  is  a  Inv^^o  imposint^  l^rick  structure  and  the  congrega- 
ticm  is  true  to  itself,  reflecting  the  excellent  traits  of  German 
pietism. 

Tht*  Inter-State  or  Home  Emigration  of  the  Finns  eastward 
has  bet^n  stronger  until  the  present  than  that  westward  across  the 
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sea-       A  large  number  of  Tinns  are  found  in  St.  Petersburj2j,  the 
Baltic  provinces,  the  interior  of  Russia  and  even  in   Siberia. 
These  settlements  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  their  church,  nor 
\a  ilieir  church  unconcerned  about  their  welfare.    Many  massive 
and    costly  churches,  school  houses  and  parsonages  have  been 
erected  for  them  through  self-help  and  the  aid  received  from  their 
tatberland.     Pastor  Erikson,  of  Sibbo,  Finland,  regularly  visits 
the  Finn  Lutherans  in  Siberia,  while  other  pastors  do  a  like  trav- 
eling diaspora  missionary  service  for  the  sparsely  scattered  Finnish 
BetUements  in  central  and  eastern  Russia. 

Trans-Marine  Emigrant  Mission. — Finland  is  about  22,000 
square  miles  larger  than  Norway,  and  has  a  few  more  Lutherans. 
When  we  remember  that  Norway  has  given  to  the  present  statistics 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  565 
ministers,  1,511  congregations  and  170,000  communicant  members, 
may  we  not  expect  that  the  Finns,  who  have  in  recent  years 
commenced  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  may  in  time  give  a 
lite  contribution  to  American  Lutheranism?  How  important  it 
is  in  view  of  this  for  the  Finnish  Lutherans,  in  America  as  well  as 
ill  the  homeland,  to  put  forth  their  best  missionary  efforts  in  behalf 
of  their  emigrating  brethren  at  the  present  time! 

Though  our  passport  was  susj^iciously  scrutinized  and  the 
proper  official  failed  to  sign  it  upon  landing,  we  managed  to  visit 
Abo,  Helsingfors  and  Viborg  during  our  Euroj^ean  tour  of  1881. 
The  churches  of  Helsingfors,  the  capital,  were  cheerfully  opened 
to  hear  of  the  Emigrant  Mission  from  an  English  Lutheran 
niinister  from  America.  On  the  evening  of  November  2d,  we 
spoke  in  the  large  German  Lutheran  Church,  which  was  built 
some  twenty-seven  years  ago  by  a  German  general  for  the  1,500 
German  residents.  Two  evening  addresses  were  delivered  to  the 
University  students,  when  forty-three  signed  a  pax)er  to  organize 
ft  Students'  Missionary  Society.  We  were  then  informed  that 
during  the  past  eighteen  years  the  number  of  theological  students 
of  the  University  had  increased  from  30  to  155.  Our  Emigrant 
Missionary  lecture  was  interpreted  to  an  audience  of  about  700 
Finns  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  4,  from  6:00  to  7:00  o'clock, 
^ien  the  Finns  vacated  the  auditorium,  which  was  at  once  filled 
Vthe  Swedes  to  hear  the  same  interj^reted  to  them  from  7:15  to 
8:15.  At  these  services  an  oi)portunity  was  granted  the  peoi)le 
te  give  for  the  mission  work  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen  and 
brethren  in  the  faith  going  to  America.  They  respondtnl  nobly  by 
giving  seventy  marks,  which  they  generously  offered  us  for  services 
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rendercHL  Feeling  that  it  wa^  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  K?cei^ 
we  appropriated  it  to  the  Evaiigelization  Soeit*ty  for  the  puqux 
of  printing  FinuiBh  Lutheran  emigrant  tracts.  Tlint  vtbs 
memurnble  night.  We  could  nut  8leep  until  3:tlOaVltK»k  in 
morning,  when  we  vowed,  G*xl  spiiring  our  lifej  we  would  u«e  on 
toniprne  and  p*n  in  h«'lping  to  make  the  Evangelical  Lnther 
Chureh  acquainted  with  hcrsrlf  and  her  mission  in  the  worW 
Had  it  not  ln'cn  for  the  pmyei's  and  exix'rieucee  of  that  miduigti 
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we  no  doubt  would  never  have  commenced  the  lalHjriotis  wc 
twelve  years  which  ha«  n-sulted  in  this  volume.  We  have  a  gml 
ful  love  for  Finland  and  do  most  earnestly  x>ray  that  the  church 
there  may  do  her  full  duty  in  ministe^ring  to  the  75,iX)0  to  100,000 
Finns  in  America.  The  yearly  increase  of  poi^ulatiou  in  Finland 
is  1.05  per  ccnt^  so  that  it  can  send  20,000  iHH^ple  to  America  yearly 
and  still  augment  its  papulation. 

The  Finnish  Lit'heran  Suvmek's  MisHioNARt  Soci^tt.- 
FiriiiB  are  a  seafaring  i)eople,  and  their  brave  sailors  have  Imttled 
for  many  generatlnns  with  the  n<^rihi-ru  icy  M^nvcs  and  pier 
winds  as  well  as  with  the  southern  tropical  heat.     But,  as  i 
Lnthemns  frf^ni  the  far  North  arrived  at  foreign  harlion*,  t 
never  found  any  one  to  meet  thorn  with  the  Word  of  Gtnl  in 
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own  tongue.    Those  who  unfortunately  became  sick  while  away 
from  home  had  to  suffer  or  die  at  tlie  hands  of  fonugners. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  Kev.  J.  C.  H.  Storjohann,  the  "Father 
of  the  Seamen's  Missions  of  the  North,"  came  to  Helsingfors,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  and  undertook  to  interest  the  ixn^ple  in  the 
organization  of  a  missionary  work  among  their  seamen.  He 
succeeded  and  the  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  of  Finland  was 
established,  the  statutes  of  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Russian 
government  on  the  22d  of  June,  1875.  On  the  30th  of  Sei)temV)er 
following  the  society  was  fully  organized  and  a  chief  executive 
board  elected.  The  board  proceeded  at  once  to  send  Finnish  tracts 
and  their  publications  to  foreign  harbors  for  distribution  through 
the  seamen's  missionary  stations  already  established  by  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  thought  of  sending  out  a  missicmary 
to  a  foreign  port  could  not  be  realized  for  several  years,  as  the 
necessary  funds  were  wanting.  In  the  meantime,  the  new  under- 
taking was  made  known  to  the  peoi)le  at  large,  and  sympathy  for 
the  same  was  awakened.  The  first  missionary  of  the  society.  Rev. 
E.  Bergroth,  was  sent  to  Grimsby  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England, 
in  July,  1880,  to  establish  a  Finnish  Lutheran  Seamen's  Mission. 
The  mission,  however,  was  later  removed  to  the  neighboring  sea- 
port of  Hull  as  the  principal  station,  while  the  work  was  continued 
at  Grimsby  as  a  sub-station.  At  the  principal  station  a  good  and 
commodious  property  has  been  secured. 

The  society  at  first  met  with  some  difficulty  in  i)rocuring  the 
necessary  means  to  sust^iin  the  work.  But  as  the  churches  of  the 
country  began  to  embra(!e  the  mission  with  ever  int'reasing  love 
and  sympathy,  all  obstiicles  were  finally  ovtTconie  and  a  second 
station  was  established  in  July,  1882,  at  the  docks  of  London. 

Itinerant  work  was  constantly  carried  on  throughout  the 
country,  which  thus  hel^x^d  to  keej^  up  the  finances  of  the  society. 
(The  Seamen's  Friend)  Sja^mcnisirivuiwn,  an  ortran  f(jr  the  society, 
was  edited,  which  has  helped  to  make  the  mission  kncjwn  among 
the  Finns  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  awaken  an  interest  for  tlu^ 
same.  Since  the  year  1883  the  society  received  from  the  national 
government  a  yearly  contribution  of  5,000  marks,  and  since  1880 
it  has  received  12,000  marks  annually.  As  the  income  thus 
increased,  the  society  established  a  third  station  at  New  York  in 
July,  1887,  and  later  a  fourth  in  San  Francisco.  Last  year  the  four 
stations  held  722  services  wliicli  were  att<'nded  ])y  i}S>W  Finnisli 
sailors.  The  missionaries  wrote  3,709  letters  and  sent  home  for 
the  sailors  145,802  marks.     Tlie  socit^ty  received  last  year  49,()01 
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marks.  Froui  a  Btimll  l>f*giimiii^^  tUt*  Seamt^n'**  MiHsioiiitry  Bot^ielj 
of  Finlniid  ban  thus  f^riitluiilly  hwn  eiuJilcd  to  exerciae  a  wbtiW 
some  intkieuee  over  tho  wLtilc  Fiuubh  uutitju, 

Jewish  MiH*sK>sg,  Siiico  ]H<U  the  Fari*i^ii  Mi««innary  S*xnc*ty 
of  Finland  luis  lift  n  inksioimtiiig  auunjg  thi^  deHroncliuitK  t*t  (hulfi 
ancient  I.sraul,  tlit*  i>eople  of  CJ-(»«rB  i>rouiist*6.     During  tln>  Imi  yiM  . 


m: 


r-'<S%--^A+^V?^*:T^^Ti: 
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FIRST  FINNISH  EVANGELICAL.  SEAMEN's  MISSION 
BUILDING,  HULL,  ENGLAND. 

the  society  broiit^ht  thi^  Jewish  Missionary,  P.  Wolf,  from  Sweden 
for  five  months  to  deliver  sermons  and  addresses  on  the  Jewish 
Mission  and  to  speak  to  tlie  Jews  abont  Jesus,  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah,  wlio  has  eonie. 

The  Li'THEKAX  Fokeigx  Missionary  Society  of  Finland.— 
Finland  was  tin*  last  of  tlu*  northern  iiations  to  receive  Christianity. 
This  cfinie  alxait  in  1157  throuLch  tlie  Swedish  Kin^  Erik,  the 
Holy,  and  the  Upsala  Bishop  Henrik.  It  was  likewise  the  last  of 
the  northern  nations  to  take  up  the  heathen  mission  work.  The 
occasion  came  in  1S57  while  celehratinic  tin*  7rK}th  anniversary  of 
the  introdnction  of  tin*  Christian  reliL;ion  into  the  country.  There 
had  ])een,  however,  a  prepnratioji  before  this. 

Finland,  lik(*  all  Lutheran  coujitries,  L^ave  at  an  early  time 
missionaries  toother  societies.  As  early  as  1742,  a  Finlander  by 
the  name  of  NyberLC,  came  to  (*openha^-en,  met  the  Moravian 
brethren,   went    to   Hernhut,  Germany,  and   in   1756   with   other 
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ian  missionaries  Bailed  to  Huriuarn  in  South  Aiuericu,  where 
Pt  an  early  death. 

The  general  religitms  awakening  in  Finland,  1820-183*),  caused 
|in  think  of  the  heathen,  and  when  iu  18tJ5  the  firnt  misi^ionary 
\y  was  formeil  in  Sweden,  many  wished  to  organize  a  simiWr 
?iety.  Chaphun  Jonas  Lagusof  Yliewi.ska  Ixmght  wiili  hin  own 
a  building,  deiHeated  it  as  a  Mitssion  School,  in  IHlil  Baih'd 
L*kholm  to  stntly  the  Swedish  stx'iety  and  then  traveled  in 
leni  Finland  to  awaken  an  interest  in  heathen  minions* 
in  1838  coramenced  to  gather  missionary  offerings,  some 
lioh  were  forwanled  to  the  Swedish  Soeiety. 
EmpfTor  Alexander  II*  granting  permission,  the  7(-KHh 
was  celebrated,  the  first  suggestion  for  wliieh  came  through 
leokigical  professor,  the  senior  bishop  of  Borgo,  F  L. 
iman.  June  18,  all  the  churelies  of  Finland  were  tilled  with 
^e  crowds,  the  services  were  inspiring  and  the  offerings  for 
>n*iid  of  Christiaiuty  among  the  heathen  amounttd  to  the 
\  sum  of  16,000  marks.  Same  young  ministers  drafttd  articles 
ie  organizatJon  of  a  Finuibh  Missionary  Society,  which  were 
[before  the  Senate  in  1858,  signed  by  200  ministera  and 
inent  laymen.  Their  r<xiuest  being  granted,  it  was  agreed 
Peach  year  an  offering  for  the  soeiety  should  be  taken  in  all 
jLarchea  on  a  Sunday  in  June  in  memory  of  thtjse  who  had  sent 
irst  Oosi*el  amlwssadors  to  themselves.  January  1*.),  1851J,  was 
for  the  permanent  organization  of  the  society,  with  Prof, 
itman  as  the  first  president.  This  was  the  day  Bislu>p  Heiirik 
jreachtHl  Christ  to  the  heathen  of  Finland. 

1800  the  fund  had  reached  38,000  crowns,  literature  was 

Jy  circulated,  and  interest  increased  until  checked  by  the 

ivhich  spread  over  the  whole  country  from  1863  to  1869, 

Bciuary    offerings    had   in    the    meantime    been  sent  to   the 

liannsburg,  Lei[)sic,  and  esix^cially  to  the  Gossner  Society. 

latter  8,000  marks  were  forw*arded  to  support  a  nnirrieil  and 

fh^  missionary  as  tlieir  own.     C*»nse(pienlly  Hi^rman  Onjisdi 

-nt  to  the  KoU  in  India,  w*ho  with  Ileury  Bats<-h  founded  a 

|nl>-siaU<m  and  gave  it  the  nanje  of  Finland  in  tlie  Finnish 

?,  Suomi,  for  the  founding  of  which    Firdand   contributed 

cn>wns    an<l    4,000    marks    yearly    for    its    maintenance* 

th  extended  his  work  also  among  the  Santals. 

miM  luitural  that  some   Fiuhmdet-s  themstdves  should  feel 

to   pnaeU  the  gusjiel  to   the   heathen.     Mnhnstn»ni   and 

u^tin  fifHi  pn^kii*nt4*<l  llKmselvt^,  were  accepie<l  ajul  sent  to  the 


ime 
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marks.  Fruui  h  hhuiII  bf-^i^inriiiiK,  i\w  Biuiniun'e  MifiBioiuu^  SooM 
of  Fiukud  bns  llius  gmthuilly  Imh'U  eiuihled  iti  exercise*  a  wltnl^ 
L>me  influt^iKC*  ovrr  tlic  wli<*lt^  Finuisli  lutiinii. 

Jewish  Mikj^idsh. — Since  18W  the  Fuivigu  MiBfiiimury  8<3ri«i 
of  Finbiiid  hnB  iHeii  niiiEssiunHtiug  nuioiig  tlu» dt^sct^iidiiatii  of  (i 
nnrwni  Inmol^  tlie  i>iH>ple of  CUaV^  prinuim^s.     During  the  last  ye 


W^ 


'/|^f'^-  _  "M 


m 


we-; 


^J^oA 


the  tiixnt'ty  brought  Uw  JiwL-^ii  AtisMuuary,,  i*.  Wolf,  from  8v 
for  five  UMuithH  tf>  dt*rivt*r  ei*rmnhs  and  ndtlri'sses  on  th*^  Jewt 
MiBaioti  and  to  B])eak  to  the  Jowb  abont  Jesu»,  the  Cbrist,  tt 
Messirili,  wIki  Iui«  com*'. 

The  LLTnt:iiAS  Fi>Hi:uis'  Miissionabv  Sticimror  Fihlaxd.- 
Finlititd  WrtHlliH  Uisi(*t  tilt*  nurthcni  nntious  WrtH^iveCliristintiit 
TluH  canio  aVi«»at  in  ILiT  thn»a^di  tin*  Sw^dit^b  King  V 
H«*ly,  ft  ml  Mm*  I*iis?iIh  Bisliop  Ht^nrik*  It  wiiH  likfwis**  ti 
Ibe  northi»ni  nations  Ui  take  up  the  ht^then  mifnticm  work. 
i^  mmh  J8o7  while  celebnding  tht*  7(X)tb  nnnivi^n^iry  i 

1^  ion  of  the  Chrifitiau  religitm  into  th**  eomitrv.    TJ 

lull  I  lnHni,  hovt*v4*r,  a  pn^imration  iH'ftiro  thii*. 

V    ^       V  like  nil  Liitliemn  conir  w   at  n  i 

itiW;  l4j  ntht*r  t«*ei»Hi»^,     Ah  *       ^         1712,  a  i 

Ibc^  tMitm^  of  KyliinXt  <^iuue   Ui  C^i|»t>nha;r«m^met  Die  Jkliiniriij 
lir<>lhr^ii«  went  to  Hembut,  Gt^mmny,  and  in  1756  with  tAhl 
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fi*>W,  I  promised  thnt  within  two  years  they  should  have?  mission- 
nries  and  Christian  workers," 

This  lettt^r  and  diary  called  together  an  extraoitliiiary  meeting 
of  the  exc^ciitive  lx:inrd  rm  Sept.  18,  1H68,  when  the  five  students  of 
tlieir  mission  school  and  three  colonists  were  commissioned  for 
*-h'am ho,  where  they  hmded .  safely  after  tarrying  awhile  in  the 
Miaaiun  Institute  at  Barmen,  Germany,  and  with  their  helpful 
frieud,  Hahn,  iu  Hereroland.  The  Fiulanders,  Mahnstrom  and 
Jarwelin,  who  preceded  them^  transferred  their  relations  and  the 
Ovftmlx)  station  started  with  ten  laborers.  Their  first  six  baptisms 
in  1883  have  since  increased  to  500  baptized  members.  The 
niissionaries  labored  for  thirteen  years  lx*fore  the  fii^st  converts 
||4irt'  baptized.  They,  however,  sowed  bountifully,  and  have  now 
^ea  Euroj>eau  ordained  missionaries  and  three  schools  with 
pupils.  All  things  were  overnded  most  wonderfully  by  Gtxl, 
Mecn  in  this  account,  for  Finland  to  grasp  the  unstretched  hand 
EtUiopia*  Gotl  has  surely  been  in  the  midst  of  this  work,  both 
Fmlftud  ajid  in  Africa. 
The  society  publishes  two  foreign  missionary  monthlies.  The 
m  Finnish  has  n  circulation  of  about  10,U0(),  and  the  one  in 
lish,  for  the  1^10,000  Swedes  living  in  the  coast  country,  has  a 
lion  of  2,<-KX).  Other  small  jiapers  are  also  issued  regularly. 
ler's  Ctttecliism,  the  Psalms,  a  Hymn  Book,  and  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  have  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Ondongas. 
The  society's  rules  and  constitution  were  not  permanently 
ited,  however,  until  November  24th,  1865,  which  fix 
aim  to  be:  *^To  spread  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  doc  trines 
ti^ug  the  non-Christian  people."  Every  one  who  pays  at  least 
ty  marks  into  the  treasury  is  a  member.  The  executive  board 
l(iuiirteri*d  in  Helsingfors,  is  comijosed  of  nine  members,  three 
ioai  are  elected  each  year.  At  the  anniversaries  sermons  are 
il^nnl  in  Finnish  and  Swedish.  Since  1864  it  has  carried  on 
rwiah  misston  work,  and  since  1865  an  Inner  Mission  more 
form  of  eolportage. 
Tlie«*  IS  a  live  organized  and  systematized  interest  in  the 
tiy  auxiliary  societies  exist,  among  which  there  are 
*^""^  ^ewing  Societies  to  raise  money  and  to  send 
1  converts  in  their  South  African  field.  A 
ionary  literature  is  circulated.  One 
fli^^tributed  in  10,000  cojiies,  another  in 
i  jiis  there  were  circulated  during   the 


iniwHlonnry  jowmey  ho  hml  nindo  in  1857  among  his  neighbora, 
OviimlKi  (HH)pU*.    The  sixmianeoiis  thought  wns^  "Gcxi  has  called 
tut  tu  fnuiul  It  ^'         '       •    •  ,^j  in  Ovambo.^    Hnhn  r  ',aiid 

H(t2l  rniwiiH  r  iiUwtirk.     Agn^riible  to  t  ^hofl> 

III  |M»W  MiMitioimry  HjiImi  r**iM*iited  hb  risit  to  Ovamha  and 
t  '^^  ■  *  '  '  '* ,"  ,  "  .  .r  -•  ,  -  ,  :  ,  w^^K  Firrri*-*  '-  '  ■  T  ,'1 
It'         '.       :  ^^  ''iry  uill  i  _-Li 

Hivii^ty  Ihut  it  ui  Itin^  ta  'ccmii*  ov^r  mini  ht^li^  tis.*  I  turn  to  yoa 
tv  ^'    ''  ho  wilb  UmI  mlt  hh^q  tOiaU  be  mmd,  in  tlia  ; 

»'J  iniastim  vltich  k  »o  wc^ik  in  flits  ci)Qatr]r«  and  in 

IW  iiiiim««%tf  ItKt  thouMitHbtir  lif«tbim,to  whnm  the  Lofil  has  ocnr 
|iirv|ter%*«l  '  "       V -,  htMirt  G^^t  urmce  thniiigh 

m«^  %Mi)U  (     ;  *     VTiih  the  c^soTiciiQii 

IW  K^iuiimk  ^leieir  v^mkl  ti*el  catl^nl  to  m»i»  thfat  tia  ovn  ] 
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.field,  I  iiromisod  that  within  two  years  they  should  have  mission- 

ies  nnd  Christian  workers." 

ThiH  letter  and  diary  called  together  an  extraordinary  meeting 

of  the  executive  board  on  Sept.  18,  18G8,  when  the  five  students  of 

their  mifision  Bohotjl  and  three  colonists  were  commissioned  for 

Ovambo,  where  they  landed  safely  after  tarrying  awhile  in  the 

Mission  Institute  at  Barmen,  Germany,  and  with  their  helpful 

friend,  Hahn,  in  Hereroland.    The  Finlanders,  Malmstrom  and 

Jurwelin,  who  preceded  them,  transferred  their  relations  and  the 

Ovambo  station  started  with  ten  ialxirers*    Their  first  six  baptisms 

in  1883  have  since  increased  to  500  baptized  members.    The 

missionaries  labored  for  thirteen  years  before  the  first  converts 

were  baptized.     They,  however,  sowed  bountifully,  and  have  now 

seven   European  ordained  missionaries  and  three  schools  with 

230  pujuls.    All  things  were  overruled  most  wonderfully  by  God, 

ivS  seen  in  this  account,  for  Finland  to  grasp  the  unstretched  hand 

of  Ethiopia.    God  has  surely  been  in  the  midst  of  this  work,  both 

in  Finland  and  in  Africa. 

The  society  x^ublishes  two  foreign  missionary  monthlies.  The 
ane  in  Finnish  has  a  circulation  of  about  10,000,  and  the  one  in 
Swedish,  for  the  310,0(X)  Swedes  living  in  the  coast  country,  has  a 
circulation  of  2,000,  Other  small  papin'B  are  also  issued  regularly. 
Luther's  Catechism,  the  Psalms,  a  Hymn  B<x)k,  and  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  have  been  translated  into  the  language  of  the  Ondongas* 
The  society's  rules  and  constitution  were  not  permanently 
adopted,  however,  until  November  24th,  1865,  which  fix 
its  aim  to  be:  **To  spread  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  doc  trines 
among  the  non -Christian  people/'  Every  one  who  pays  at  least 
forty  murks  into  the  treasury  is  a  member.  The  executive  board 
headquartered  in  Helsingfors,  is  com^HiBed  of  nine  members,  three 
of  whom  are  elected  each  year.  At  the  anniversaries  sermons  are 
delivered  in  Finnish  and  Swedish,  Since  IBCA  it  has  carried  on 
also  Jewish  mission  work,  and  since  186d  an  Inner  Mission  more 
in  the  form  of  colportage, 

There  is  a  live  organized  and  systematized  interest  in  the 

^Bftnse  and  many  auxiliary  societies  exist,  among  which  there  are 
"^reiity  Missionary  Sewing  Societies  to  raise  money  and  to  send 
clothing  to  the  naked  converts  in  their  South  African  field.  A 
large  quantity  of  missionary  literature  is  circulated.  One 
mifisionary  pamphlet  was  distributed  in  10,0(X)  copies,  another  in 
5,000.      For  heathen  missions  there  were  circulated  during   the 
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year,  26,316  copies  of  printed  matter,  and  for  Inner  Missions, 
76,492;  total,  102,808  copies.  The  value  in  stock  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  literature  is  32,000  marks,  and  of  their  Inner  Mission 
literature,  33,000  marks.  Their  funds  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
May  1,  1891,  including  the  balance  from  the  previous  year, 
indicate  the  extent  of  their  work.  Foreign  Mission  fund,  166,375 
marks;  Inner  Mission  fund,  21,099  marks;  Jewish  Mission  fund, 
5,883;  fund  for  a  Mission  House  in  Finland,  23,786  marks;  fund 
for  a  Mission  Ship,  3,149  marks;  fund  for  a  Home  for  Fallen 
Women,  4,040  marks;  fund  for  educating  youth  for  the  Inner 
Mission,  2,648  marks;  pension  fund,  1,014  marks,  and  another 
benevolent  donation  fund  of  10,400  marks.  Among  the  above 
are  many  large  personal  gifts  from  100  to  2,700  marks  each. 

Pastor  K.  G.  Toetterman  in  1872  was  appointed  as  ^'missionary 
pastor"  who  constantly  traveled  for  years  from  one  congregation 
to  another,  arousing  the  people  to  a  Gospel  interest  in  Africa's 
millions.  Returned  missionaries  were  employed  in  a  similar  work 
and  multitudes  flocked  to  the  churches  to  hear  them.  Dr.  G. 
M.  Waenerberg  was  president  of  the  society  for  twenty-five  years 
and  Provost  K.  J.  G.  Sirelius  the  first  director  from  1860  to  1871. 
Pastor  K.  G.  Toetterman  is  now  the  director,  and  Prof.  Herman 
Robergh  of  the  University  the  president. 

The  Finnish  Mission  School  was  opened  Nov.  12,  1867,  in 
Helsingfors  with  fourteen  students,  nine  of  whom  continued 
through  the  five  years'  course.  After  six  years'  work,  the  first 
principal  i)a8tor,  A.  V.  Lucander,  died,  and  Pastor  K.  G.  Toetter- 
man succeeded  him.  May  1,  1872,  the  school  discontinued  and 
was  not  started  again  until  Sept.  1,  1880,  when  six  students 
entered.     At  present  there  are  eight. 

Literature. — Michael  Agricola,  Bishop  of  Abo,  was  the 
first  one  to  translate  the  New  Testament  into  the  Finnish  language 
in  the  year  1548.  Paul  Justin,  rector  at  Abo,  published  the 
Psalms  at  Stockholm  three  years  later,  in  1551.  The  entire  Bible 
was  again  translated  from  the  original  texts  and  published  under 
the  patronage  of  Queen  Christina  between  1630-1649.  Other 
editions  followed  in  1644,  1758  and  1776.  Another  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible,  also  from  the  original  texts,  by  Henry  Florin, 
apiMnired  at  Alx)  in  H\b5. 

The  Finnish  Bible  Society  at  A\k>  was  organized  before  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  the  year  1812.  A  large  number  of 
auxiliary  wx-ieties  scattered  throughout  the  land  have  l)een  organ* 
i'zed.     It  has  printed  and  circulated  239,273  copies  of  the  Holy 
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priptures,  while  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  disposed 
bf  627,991  portions  of  the  Bible  in  Finland  since  1811. 

In  1875  Finland  reported  twenty-four  publishers  who  issued 
154  books,  which  had  a  sale  of  one  million  and  a  qu'irter  copies; 
Mid  fifty-five  journals  of  various  kinds,  one-half  of  which  were 
[}n  Finnish,  the  others  being  mostly  in  Swedish. 

The  national  epic  poem,  Kalewala,  existed  only  in  fragments 
ttntil  Dr.  Elias  Loiinrot  systematically  arranged  and  published  it 
Sii  1835*  Max  Mueller  says  of  it:  "Prom  the  mouths  of  the  aged 
In  epic  poem  has  been  collected,  equaling  the  Iliad  in  length  and 
ampleieness;  nay,  if  we  can  forget  for  a  moment  all  that  we  in 
our  youth  learned  to  call  beautiful — ^nut  less  beautiful."  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha  is  claimed  to  be  a  pretty  true  imitation  of  it. 

Other  Christian  literature  is  noticed  in  the  different  parts  of 
this  chapter. 
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Lutherans  in  Poland,  Russia. 


Poland  or  Polska  means  a  plain,  but  we  would  judge  it  has 
its  picturesque  and  sublime  scenery  also  since  the  district  of 
Kielce  is  known  as  the  "Polish  Switzerland." 

More  than  once  Poland  rose  to  the  front  rank  of  the  Slav 
states.  Its  history  is  full  of  political  vicissitudes,  of  glorious 
deeds,  and  of  internal  instability  of  government. 

The  Poles,  who  are  a  better  and  a  brighter  people  than 
many  judge  them  to  be,  form  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
western  Slavs.  They  are  brave  and  liberty  loving  and  number 
about  10,000,000,  distributed  in  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Austria.  Among  them  there  are  500,000  as  loyal  Protestants  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  The  most  of  these  are  in  Prussian  Poland, 
while  a  considerable  number  of  the  Lutherans  in  Poland  are 
German  settlers.  In  the  part  of  Poland  annexed  to  Russia  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  there  werein  1845,  in  a  population  of  4,857,250, 
no  less  than  252,000  Lutherans,  3,790  Reformed  and  546  Moravians. 
In  the  provinces  of  ancient  Polish  Prussia  502,148  out  of  a 
population  of  1,019,105  were  Lutherans,  and  among  the  1,364,399 
people  of  the  province  of  Posen,  416,648  were  Lutherans.  The 
Prussian  Christian  government  cannot  be  justified  in  forcing  its 
Slavic  subjects  to  substitute  the  German  language  for  the  Polish 
in  their  churches  and  schools  no  more  than  the  Czar  can  in  his 
efforts  to  Russianize  the  Germans  or  the  Finns. 

Polish  historians  assert  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Poland  at  an  early  pericxl  by  disciples  of  Methodius  from  Moravia, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  German  Emperor,  Otho  the  Great,  and 
that  the  bishopric  of  Posen  was  founded  as  early  as  966  A.  D. 

The  Reformation. — Poland  supported  the  Reformation  of 
Huss  and  while  the  Germans  rightly  claim  the  honor  of  effecting 
the  Reformation,  the  Slavonians  assisted  very  materially  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  it.     Luther  himself  said,  "John  Huss   has 
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weeded  the  vineyard  of  Christ  from  thorns.  He  has  condemned 
the  scandal  of  the  apostolical  see.  I  have  f onnd  a  fertile  and  well- 
tilled  ground.  I  arose  against  the  Popish  doctrines  and  destroyed 
them.  Hiiss  was  the  seed  which  ought  to  die,  and  to  be  buried, 
in  order  that  it  might  germinate  and  grow." 

Many  Hussites  before  the  Reformation  came  from  Bohemia 
to  Poland,  successfully  missionated  for  their  cause,  especially 
among  the  nobility,  and  thus  provoked  the  first  Protestant  perse- 
cution in  that  country.  Dr.  James  Murdock,  who  translated 
Mosheim's  Church  History,  says:  "Luther's  writings  at  once 
circulated  among  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
corrected  their  views,  and  strengthened  their  opposition  to  popery. 
Even  some  of  the  bishops  favored  evangelical  doctrines,  and  as 
early  as  1525  there  were  several  evangelical  preachers  in  Poland, 
and  also  in  Polish  Prussia.  But  so  vigorous  a  persecution  was 
kept  up,  that  Protestant  worship  could  be  maintained  only  in 
private,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  century."  Luther^s  writings 
entered  Poland  in  1518  and  Lutheran  teachers  in  1520.  Danzig 
was  organized  Evangelical  in  1529  by  Pankratius  Klemme,  the 
New  Testament  was  translated  into  Polish  by  J.  Seclucyan,  and  a 
Protestant  school  was  opened  in  Wilna,  1529,  by  Abraham  Culva. 
The  Lutherans  at  their  synod  in  Gostyn,  1565,  became  an 
organized  body. 

The  effects  of  Luther's  Reformation  on  Polish  Prussia  were 
not  confined  to  Danzig,  but  simultaneously  spread  over  many  parts 
of  that  province.  So  popular  were  those  doctrines  at  Thorn,  for 
example,  that  when  the  legate  of  the  Pope  arrived  in  1520  to  bum 
with  great  solemnity,  before  the  church  of  St.  John,  the  portrait 
and  writings  of  Luther,  they  jx^lted  him  and  his  assistants  with 
stones,  and  having  compelled  them  to  flee  they  saved  Luther's 
portrait  from  the  flames. 

Count  ValtTJan  Krasinski  in  his  two  volumes,  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  in 
Poland,"  whicli  he  dedicated  to  the  Protestants  of  the  British 
Knipire  and  the  United  States,  says:  ''The  rapid  progress  and 
tM|ually  sjx^edy  decline  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland  presents  to 
tht*  Protestant  reader  a  melancholy,  but  at  the  same  time  an 
instructive  i>icture.  The  Protestant  cause  attaint^l  in  that  country 
in  the  course  of  a  century  such  a  de^ee  of  strength,  that  its  final 
triunij)h  ovt»r  Romanism  stHMned  to  1h»  (juite  ctTtain.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  advantageous  iH)sition,  it  was  ovt»rthrown  and  nearly 
destroyed     in     the     course     of     another     half     century.       This 
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extraordinary  reaction  was  not  effected  by  the  strong  hand  of  a 
legally  constituted  authority,  as  was  the  case  in  Italy,  Spain  and 
some  other  countries,  but  by  a  bigoted  and  unprincipled  faction, 
acting  not  with  the  assistance  but  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Such  an  event  is  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  religious  world,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  free 
institutions  of  Poland,  which  had  greatly  facilitated  the  progress 
of  the  Keformation,  were  afterwards  rendered  subservient  to  the 
persecution  of  its  disciples.  The  Jesuits,  who  defended  the 
interests  of  Bome  in  that  country,  being  unable  to  combat  their 
antagonists  with  fire  and  sword,  adopted  other  measures,  which 
inflicted  on  Poland  more  severe  calamities  than  those  which  might 
have  been  produced  by  bloody  conflicts  between  religious  parties. 
The  long  reign  (1587-1631)  of  the  weak-minded  and  bigoted 
King,  Sigismund  the  Third,  was  particularly  favorable  to  the 
promotion  of  their  schemes.  The  country  rose  in  its  welfare  and 
glory  with  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  declined  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  scriptural  doctrines  gave  way  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  reaction."  He  maintains  the  Jesuits  would  never  have 
succeeded  had  the  Protestants  only  been  united  among  themselves. 
Pabochial  AND  Inxeb  MISSIONS.— The  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Poland  is  officially  called  "The  Evangelical  Augsburg 
Church."  It  is  now  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  stands  under 
the  government  of  "The  De^jartment  for  Foreign  Confessions  of 
the  Ministerium  of  the  Interior  in  Russia."  It  has  a  consistorial 
form  of  government  and  the  seat  of  the  Consistorium  is  at  Warsaw, 
the  capital,  at  the  head  of  which,  by  appointment  of  the  Emperor, 
there  is  a  secular  president,  who  at  present  is  General  Lieutenant 
Burmann.  The  others  comix)8ing  the  Consistorium  are  a  spiritual 
vice  president,  the  general  superintendent  Bishop  von  Everth,  and 
two  spiritual  and  two  secular  members.  Their  duties  are  to 
examine  the  candidates  after  graduating  at  the  University  of 
Dorpat,  ratify  the  calls,  perfonn  the  acts  of  ordinations,  installa- 
tions and  dedications,  oversee  the  proi)erties  of  the  congregations, 
and  to  decide  all  matters  pertaining  to  marriage.  Under  their 
supervision  are  placed  all  the  Lutheran  congregations  and  pastors 
of  Poland. 
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Latest  Statistics  op  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
OF  Poland,  Russia,  1890. 
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•iDclading  one  houae  chapel  aod  pastor  and  two  military  ttatloiiB  and  paaton  for  the 
Lutheran  boldien. 

There  are  in  Poland  105  principal  congregations  and  affiliated 
congregations  or  missions  served  by  sixty-four  pastors.  While 
the  number  of  souls  is  given  at  286,000,  the  Lutheran  statistics 
are  so  difficult  to  take,  it  is  claimed  many  were  overlooked.  The 
number  of  Lutherans,  the  editor  of  the  Lutheran  paper  says,  may 
be  placed  at  300,000.  The  superintendents  of  the  four  dioceses 
are  respectively,  Manitius,  Mueller,  Dr.  von  Burner  and  Erdman. 
There  are  annually  220,000  communicants  and  7,197  confirmations. 

The  number  of  souls  in  the  congregations  is  very  different; 
the  smallest  is  from  2,000  to  3,000,  the  largest  25,000.  The  largest 
Ijarish  according  to  the  imuiber  of  souls  is  ix^rhai)s  St.  John's  in 
Lodz,  at  whose  altar  about  1,400  children  are  baptize<l  yearly.  In 
Trinity  church  of  the  same  city  are  fewer  baptisms  but  more 
marriages  than  in  St.  John's.  Each  of  these  congregations  has 
25,000  souls.  The  St.  John's  massive  edifice  which  we  see  in  the 
picture  before  the  large  oi)eii  square  was  dedicated  in  1874.  The 
parsonage,  erected  in  1870,  stands  near.  Its  jxistor,  Rev.  W.  P. 
Angerstein,  is  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Kircheiu 
blatt,  a  live  organ  for  our  Zicm  in  that  country,  which  in  one 
number  printed  in  full  our  ta])les  of  statistics  on  "Lutherans  in  all 
Lands  and  Languages."  It  is  with  pleasure  we  give  his  picture 
in  the  alxne  group.  He  states  in  a  jx^rsonal  letter  enclosing 
valuable  statistics,  that  he  was  the  first  ^mstor  to  hold  a  missions' 
fest  (a  mission,  not  an  ice  cream,  festival)  in  Poland.  It  was  in 
his  former  congregation,  Wishitki,  in  the  year  1877.  Afterwards 
others  followtnl  and  all  were  celebrated  with  much  success.  He 
also  carries  on  an  efficient  city  mission  work  and  has  at  heart  the 
Sunday  School  cause. 
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We  DOW  turn  to  Warsaw,  tlie  bi^autiful  capital  and  the  third 
lurgest  city  in  the  Kuseiau  Empire^  with  »  population  of  half  a 
million.  Ita  300  factorieB,  employing  10,000  hands  and  doing  a 
business  amounting  to  75,000,000  marks  yearly,  are  efBcieni  ageats 


ST.  JOHK*0  £VAlfQKUGAI^  LlTTaERAlf  CHUBOHf  LODZ,  POI^ND. 

Dedicated  1S74. 

PASTOR  W,  P»  ATT G  ERST  ISIF, 
Editor  Evangtlieai  Lutheran  KirchentAattf  Lods,  PoUnd. 

in  giving  the  results  of  wefitern  civilization  to  the  millions  of  the 
Oiar^fl  Bubjects. 

One  Lutheran  congregation  in  Warsaw*,  with  a  member- 
ship of  16,871,  baptized  during  one  year  710  and  confirmed  287* 
Hie  pastor,  Kev.  Julius  Bursch,  writes,  the  massive  Lutheran 
church  edifice,  whose  exterior  and  interior  we  give,  is  the 
largest  church  in  the  entire  kingdom  of  Poland  and  seats  5,000. 
Besides  this  temple,  there  are  one  or  two  frame  Lutheran  churches 
the  city.  The  mother  congregatiim  supi^orts  parcK*hial  schools 
ith  sixteen  ckusses,  an  orphanage  with  fifty  children,  an  institute 
for  the  aged  with  forty  inmates,  an  infirmary  with  fifty  |>atients,  a 
Uiospihd  with  seventy  beds,  and  a  parish  deaconess  institute 
'employing  twelve  sisters* 

Some  things  of  late  have  been  working  in  favor  of  the 
T  '  fi  Church  in  that  country.  For  example,  the  German 
*  L   of    the    |>>pulation    is  increasing  in   numbers  and    in 

iiiflaeucfe,  especially  during    recent  years.     The  manufacturing 
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districts  of  Lodz,  the  Polish  Birmingham,  is  becoming  more 
German  than  Polish,  and  west  of  the  Vistula  river  German 
immigration  is  also  steadily  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  in  a 
strip  of  country  thirty-five  miles  ivide  along  the  Prussian  frontier 
the  Germans  have  the  ascendency.  It  is  also  true  that  many 
Lutherans  emigrate  from  Poland  to  the  east  as  well  as  to  the  west 
in  order  to  better  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  condition. 
Were  it  not  for  this  constant  emigration  the  growth  of  the 
church  would  be  larger  than  it  is. 

The  Russian  persecution  of  the  Lutherans,  secretly  and 
openly,  is  the  same  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Czar's  domain. 
At  one  time  there  were  505  German  religious  schools  in  Poland, 
the  majority  of  which  have  been  secularized  and  Russianized. 
The  most  of  the  Lutheran  congregations  are  German,  but  in  a 
goodly  number  the  Polish  language  is  used  and  in  five  the 
worship  is  conducted  in  the  Lithuanian  language.  All  alike,  how- 
ever, must  give  way  to  the  Russian  tongue  which  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  tyrannical  force;  except  that  in  their  secular  schools  two 
hours  a  day  are  given  to  religious  instruction  and  one  hour  to 
instruction  in  their  mother  tongue.  The  pastors  receive  but  little 
help  from  the  state  and  are  8upi>orted  by  the  congregations  and 
their  consistory.  The  church  exhibits  consequently  a  self -helpful 
spirit. 

Conferences,  synods  and  general  conventions  convene  regularly 
and  their  rej^orts  indicate  a  deep  interest  in  the  solution  of  their 
perplexing  church  problems.  The  Warsaw  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  twenty-five  pastors  held  a  most  interesting  and  practical 
convention  Oct.  15, 1891,  and  reported  their  work  in  a  growing  and 
promising  condition.  The  Thirteenth  General  Synod  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church  in  Poland  convened  in  Warsaw,  Sei)t.  13-14, 1892. 
The  veuera})le  General-Superintendent  Bishop  Everth,  because  of 
age,  was  unable  to  preside  to  the  regret  of  all.  Resolutions  were 
passed  to  formulate  a  new  liturgy  and  to  introduce  Sunday  Schools 
or  children's  services  with  classes.  Suj)erintendent  Manitius  also 
agitated  the  founding  of  a  Lutheran  Deaconess  Institute  in  the 
capital  city,  which  met  with  general  and  hearty  endorsement. 

Emigrant  Mission.— From  1869  to  181K)  inclusive  65,183 
immigrants  rt»gistered  at  the  New  York  harbor  from  Poland, 
while  during  the  last  year  ending  June  30, 1891,  the  astonishing 
large  number  of  27,491  registered  from  the  same  country.  Total 
landing  at  this  one  harl)or  in  these  twenty-two  years  92,674. 
Chicago  alone  has  52,756  Poles.    Among  the  Polanders  there  is 
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^ml^^Bpririklini^  of  Lutlu>rHii»=*,  wh*i  are  Ifx-ated  inoHtly  in  Divatur, 

III.;  Metro|X>li tan,  Iron  Co.,  Micli.;  Chicago,  IlL;  Hi.  Paul,  Minn.; 

nd  Sauk  Rapids  and  Gilmau  iu  Benton  Co.,  Minn.     There  are 

io  Polish  Lutlierans  in. America  whohavo  not  come  from  Poland. 

lor  example,  nearly  all  in  Benton  Co.,  Minn*,  have  come  from 
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Fltat  Poititi  Lulhenm  Paxtor  tn  A^mericii.  Sauk  R&pidfl,  Minn. 

st  Prussia,  a  few  from  West  Prussia,  and  are  good  church-going 
Latherans,  Many  Poles  understand  German  and  are  perfectly  at 
home  as  members  of  German  Lutheran  churches.  Rev.  C.  L. 
Orbach,  who  studied  at  St»  Louis,  is  the  first  and  only  Polish 
ranj^elical  Lutheran  jiastor  in  America.  He  came  to  Sauk 
[ipids,  Minn.,  at  the  end  of  September,  1888,  and  started  there 
lie  first  regular  Polish  Lutheran  services  in  America  every  other 
Sunday,  where  there  are  now  nine  Polish  Lutheran  families, 
renty-eix  communicants  and  forty-three  souls.  In  Gilmau  he 
[*t  with  even  greater  succtjss,  where  he  organized  the  first  Polish 
itheran  church  iu  America  under  the  name  of  "First  Polish 
k*angelical  Lutheran  Congregation  of  the  TTnalt-ered  Confession 
Augsburg  at  Gilman,  Benton  County,  Minnesota."  Tlius  it  is 
>rporfited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  St.  Paul, 
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Minn.  It  reports  26  voting  members,  152  souls,  and  69  commu- 
nicants. Tliey  are  about  to  build  the  first  Polish  Lutheran  churcla 
in  America.  Rev.  Orbach  is  an  efficient  diaspora  missionary  and. 
the  Lutheran  Poles  of  America  is  his  parish.  Others,  no  doubt, 
will  join  him  soon. 

Jewish  Missions. — Luther,  Franke  and  all  the  pietistic 
Lutherans  believed  the  New  Testament  promises  relating  to  the 
people  of  the  old  covenant,  and  the  same  siwrit  which  moved  them 
to  undertake  heathen  missions  prompts  them  to  do  the  same  for 
the  Jews,  for  with  Christians  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile.  It 
is  with  si^ecial  pleasure  that  we  gather  the  statistics  of  what  the 
Lutherans  in  the  various  countries  are  doing  for  the  conversion  oi 
Israel.  Poland  Lutherans  are  not  indifferent  on  this  point,  for 
we  are  surprised  and  cheered  to  learn  they  gave  1,283  marks  during 
1891  to  this  cause,  513  to  the  Jewish  Mission  in  Eishinew,  700 
to  the  Inland  Jewish  Mission  of  Warsaw  and  seventy  marks  to  the 
Central  Lutheran  Jewish  Missionary  Society  at  Leipsic. 

Foreign  Missions. — Poland  is  looked  uix>n  by  the  Protestant 
Church  as  a  beneficiary  of  other  nations  instead  of  a  benefactor  to 
the  nations  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  We 
learn  nothing  of  the  Lutherans  of  Poland  being  aided  by  their 
brethren  in  other  lands.  They  are  left  to  themselves.  The  only 
help  tliey  have  is  self-help.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society, 
whose  si)ocial  aim  it  is  to  do  Protestant  mission  work  in  Homan 
Catholic  countries,  has  no  mention  of  Poland  among  its  3,735 
con j^rep^at ions  aidtxl.  The  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  seems  also 
to  have  overlooked  Poland.  Now  to  read  of  the  Lutherans  of 
this  kingdom  under  such  circumstances,  giving  in  1889,  3^97 
marks  and  in  1890,  2,707  to  the  Leipsic  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  not  to  count  that  contrilmted  to  other  societies,  is  an 
exami)le  worthy  the  imitation  of  some  others.  Who  have  had 
harder  battles  to  fight  at  liome  than  they?  Let  those  who  say 
they  have  Uh)  much  to  do  at  home  and  they  can  not  therefore  do 
anything  for  the  heathen,  yes,  let  all  such  think  of  their  Lutheran 
brethren  in  Poland.  Giving  for  a  certain  cause  tells  our  interest 
in  it.  We  love  our  Polish  Lutheran  brethren  more  since  we 
learned  how  they  prove  their  love  for  others.  While  writing  this 
we  received  the  followin^^  late  facts  in  a  letter  direct  from  the 
capital  of  Poland.  The  LutluTan  8yn<xl  of  Poland  contributed 
for  foreign  missions  in  181)1  the  large  sum  of  11,466  marks.  Of 
this  3,300  went  to  the  Hermannsburg  ScK-iety,  2,300  of  which  is  to 
go  to  Polonia  in  S<juth  Africa, 
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The  Russian  Empire  comprises  about  one-sixth  of  the  land  of 
the  globe,  about  one-half  of  Europe  and  one-third  of  Asia,  and  is 
the  largest  dominion  in  the  world.  It  stretches  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  North 
Pole.  Its  area  is  8,500,000  square  miles  or  more  than  double  that 
of  the  United  States.  Its  population,  85,000,000,  is  one-fourteenth 
that  of  the  entire  earth  and  is  very  polyglot,  embracing  about  100 
different  nationalities,  more  or  less  distinct,  and  speaking  some 
forty  different  languages.  The  Sclavic  element  predominates, 
comprising  61,000,000  of  the  population.  The  principal  non- 
Sclavic  races  are  the  Finns  in  Finland,  the  Poles  in  Poland,  the 
Letts  in  Courland  and  Livonia,  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  southern  Russia,  the  Tartars,  Cossacks  and  other 
Mongolian  tribes  in  the  south,  and  2,647,000  Jews. 

The  exjwrts  of  this  big  i>art  of  the  earth  are  wheat  and  other 
grains,  timber,  flax,  wool,  hemp  and  cattle.  Its  imi)orts  of  western 
civilization  come  mostly  from  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  while 
a  large  overland  trade  with  China  and  the  East,  tlie  principal 
article  of  which  is  tea,  is  also  ijrofitable.  Their  inland  commerce 
is  carried  on  mainly  at  j2:reat  annual  fairs,  the  one  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  being  the  largest  fair  in  the  world.  Tlie  x^riucipal  sea 
ports  are  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea,  Riga  on  the  Baltic,  and 
Cronstadt,  the  seaport  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Russia's  chief  naval 
station.  The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy  under  a  Czar 
(a  corruption  of  Ca)sar),  who  is  the  head  of  the  State  and  of  the 
State  Greek  Catholic  Church.  The  Czar  family  are  not  real 
RosBian  Slavs  but  descendents  of  the  old  Scandinavian  Vikings. 
The  present  Emperor,  Alexander,  should  certainly  have  a  different 
feeling  toward  the  Lutherans  since  the  Lutheran  Church  gave 
him  his  excellent  wife,  Princess  Dagniar  of  Denmark. 

The  Reformation'.-  While  the  Lutheran  church  was 
established  in   Central,  Northern   and  Southern   Russia  by  the 
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diaspora  movement;  in  Eastern  Russia  on  the  Baltic,  it  was 
planted  by  the  Reformation. 

The  Letts,  a  Lithoanic  shepherd  people  of  Livonia  and 
Courland,  were  conquered  by  the  German  Knights  and  through 
them  they  were  led  to  accept  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  The 
decalogue,  translated  in  1530  by  Ramm,  and  Luther's  catechism, 
translated  by  J.  Rivius  (died  1586),  are  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Lettish  literature.  Ernest  Glueck,  a  Lutheran  dean,  first  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Lett,  which  was  revised  by  John  Fisher, 
general  superintendent  of  Livonia,  and  then  printed  in  1689  under 
the  patronage  of  Charles  XI.  The  British  Bible  Society  alone 
has  disposed  of  256,840  portions  of  the  Lettish  Bible. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Livonia  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  merchants  from  Bremen.  The  first  bishop,  Albrecht 
von  Apeldem,  founded  the  city  of  Riga  in  1200.  Archdeacon 
Andrew  Knoepken,  expelled  from  Pomerania,  was  the  first  to 
preach  the  Lutheran  faith  in  Riga,  in  1521.  He  was  followed  by 
Tegetmaier  from  Rostock  and  Briesmann,  a  student  of  LutherV 
In  1562  Lutheranism  was  fully  established  in  Livonia,  but  the 
Jesuits  under  Polish  protection  were  active  until  Swedish 
supremacy  and  the  founding  of  tlie  University  of  Dorpat,  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1632,  brought  to  them  despair.  A  new 
church  government  was  introduced  in  1632  and  a  new  agenda  in 
1633.  The  orthodox  Greek  church  in  1841  commenced  to  send 
out  their  emissaries  to  prosylite  the  Lutherans,  which  effort  has 
continued  to  increase  until  the  present.  In  1867  the  Russian  was 
made  the  official  language.  What  the  future  may  bring  God 
only  knows. 

Esthouia,  7,818  square  miles  of  low  rocky,  marshy  surface, 
with  more  than  200  lakes,  first  heard  the  gospel  in  1190  from  a 
monk,  Meinhard  of  Segel^erg.  It  was  Christianized  in  1201  under 
King  Canute  of  Denmark,  ])ought  by  the  German  Orders  in  1346. 
and  Lutheranized  under  Walther  von  Plattenberg.  No  less  than 
ninety-six  jx^r  ci^nt.  of  its  392,738  iK>pulation  are  Lutherans. 

John  Fischer,  a  German  Lutlieran  professor  of  theology, 
translated  and  published  in  1686-1689  the  Bible  in  Esthonian. 
The  Esthonian  language,  a  branch  of  the  Finn,  is  divided  into  the 
Dorpat  and  Reval  dialects  and  in  both  dialects  versions  of  the 
Scriptures  have  appeared. 

PAROCHIAL. 

The  ministers,  theological  professors  and  congregations  of  all 
the  consistories  hold   to   the   lKX)k  of  concortl  and  observe  the 
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charch  festivals  and  some  of  the  national  holidays.  In  addition 
to  the  Sunday  and  church  festival  services,  week  services  and 
misBion  and  Bible  meetings  are  held.  The  Lutheran  liturgy 
directs  the  worship.  Children  must  be  baptised  within  six  werks 
after  their  birth  and  the  communion  is  administercni  oncM*  a  month, 
accompanied  with  absolution.  Catechization  and  confirmation  are 
not  neglected  by  the  ministry  nor  by  the  jieople.  Marriage  niuHt 
be  performed  by  the  church  and  no  one  is  jx^rmitt^fil  to  marry  a 
heathen.  In  all  these  things  they  are  very  strict.  The  niiniHU-rH 
are  highly  educated  at  the  University  of  IXiqnit,  and  they  are 
quite  successful  in  educating  their  congregations  in  giving 
intelligently,  regularly  and  as  the  Lord  has  prrjsixfn^il  them,  Ixith 
for  charity  and  missions.  Tlie  Lutheran  Church  pniS£iifr8  h^-n* 
separate  from  the  state,  brjth  temix^rally  in  acquiring  proj^rty 
and  in  maintaining  herself,  and  spiritually  in  awak^'ning  and 
developing  the  Christian  life  through  the  nu-ans  of  grar-*-. 

The  relations  between  Greek  Catholic  and  Liitln-ran  rongn-ga- 
tionsatsome  places  have  in  the  past  b<«n  ({uite  fri#rnHly.  Th«-y 
have  at  times  a  common  cemetery.  Gr^-k  CatholiV-s  have  giv«n 
to  the  support  of  Lutheran  congr^:tration«,  to  th«r  huilrJirig  i,t 
churches  and  to  their  hospital  at  St.  P'-t*:rhhijrjr.  Th<ry  hav<r  Jx«-n 
more  kindly  disposed  to  the  Lutherans  than  th<:  lifMihtt  (yHi\tfA'ifH 
are.  The  government  apjxjintH  nin<t»:'rn  Lrjt.K<rftn  rnilit/iry 
pastors  to  minister  to  the  Luth^r.'-siri.-.  in  tf.*-  ii  ijv-lsm  nntiy  tim\ 
navy.  These  often  become  efE'i^rfit  ji/.'rj-'.uiihTj  i^irXfiT^,  V,  th*- 
Lutheran  diaspora  without  cLnr'h  [yriv!.*"^'*-. 
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In  these  tlistrictR  there  are  yearly  about  19,244  niftrriage»,80»914 
irths,  and  54,883  deaths.     They  have  also  75  different  funds  to 
id  the  widows  aixtl  orphans  of  niinisters,  amounting  in  all  to 
♦520,081. 

The  alKive  table  we  collated  from  Buseh's  extensive  works  of 

52  and  1867  for  StalPs  Lutheran  Year  Book  in  184*f>.    There  is 

Othing  later  except  an  official  table  in  the  Russian  language  for 

i,  from  which  the  following  are  taken:  mother  chnrchea  421*; 

iated  churches   266;   prayer  houses  498;  21  chapels,  among 

llrhich  are  two  castle  chapels,  three  house  chapels,  five  hospital 

chapels,  ten  mortuary  chapels,  and  one  prison  chai>el;  total  1,214 

church  edifices;  pastors  488;  pastorates  in  1890,  467;  and  baptized 

_Lutherau  members  in  1892  (other  figures  not  specified  being  for 

5)   2,788,279,  instead    of    1,922,777  in  1862.    The  Lutheran 

lurch  ot  Kussia  since  1890  has  five  consistorial  districts  instead 

eight;  Oesel  and  Riga  having  been  united  to  Livonia,  and  Reval 

Eathonia.     The  number  of  pastorates  in  each  in  1890  is  as 

Hows:  8t*  Petersburg  90,  Moscow  63,  Courland  120,  Livonia  139, 

Bthonia  55;  total  467. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  the  proud  capital  of  the  Czar's  domain, 

inded  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1703,  there  are  86,000  Luth«:*raus, 

whom  42,000  are  Germans.     They  are  organized  into  fourtet?n 

iiurches,  served  by  thirty  pastors.     In  one  church  building  five 

tutht-nm    congregations    worship   on    Sunday   in    five    distinct 

aguages:     Geniiau,   Swedish,  Finnish,  Esthonian  and  Lettish* 

le   large   Swedish  Church  of  St*   Petersburg   is   one  of    the 

lest  Lutheran  congregations  in   Russia,  dating  back  to  Axel 

Kenstjern's  times.     It  has  6,650  souls,  four  schools,  one  orphan 

Omo  with  forty  children  and  a  home  for  the  aged  with  eighteen 

[lates.    The  Reformetl  Church  has  three  congregations:  German, 

ik'h  and  French,  with  4,250  members. 

While  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  receives  extravagant  aid 
>m   the  state,   the   Protestants    receive  none   whatever.      The 
:>luntary  contribution  of  each  Protestant  church  memht^ris  large 
and  averages  about  six  or  seven  dollars  annually.      One  of  the 
ove  congregations  is  building  a  church  to  cost   about  500,000 
Bibles.    This  same  congregation  has  its  own  gymnasium,  which 
nduates  its  pupils  into  the  University.     Another  congregation 
its  own  gymnasium,  one  of  the  best  in  the  Empire,  maintained 
;  an  annual  expeuse  of  $20,000.     In  the  interior  of  Russia  the 
German  and  Lutheran  are  synonymous,  and  the  same  is  also 
ae  in  the  capital  city.    While  an  aggressive  Home  Missionary 
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Society  is  by  great  sacrifice  carrying  the  preached  Word  and  the 
holy  sacraments  to  the  Lutherans  scattered  to  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire,  the  City  Mission  of  St.  Petersborg  is 
equally  active. 

In  the  thirteen  Lutheran  and  one  Keformed  congr^;ations  of 
St.  Petersburg  during  1890, 1,947  children  were  bom;  1,163  con- 
firmed; 507  marriages  performed,  of  which  469  were  Protestants 
with  Protestants,  and  38  Protestants  with  Boman  CSatholics;  the 
communicants  numbered  38,389;  deaths  2,341,  and  baptized 
members  89,833. 

In  Odessa,  Southern  Russia,  a  metropolis  of  184,000  peoide, 
the  German  Lutherans  are  very  active  in  benevolent,  educational 
and  church  work.  One  church  edifice  is  of  stone  and  cost 
$50,000.  Its  communicant  membership  is  over  1,000,  and  employs 
two  very  able  pastors.  In  the  pastorate  there  is  a  Lutheran 
gymnasium,  also  a  real  school  for  boys,  a  high  school  for  g^rls,  and 
two  elementary  schools.  In  the  court  where  the  parsonage  stands, 
there  is  a  hospital  for  the  aged  and  the  sick,  an  orphan  home  for 
boys  and  an  orx)han  home  for  girls.  All  these  institutions 
flourish  under  the  leadership  of  Provost  Bienemann.  In  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  there  are  three  other  German  Lutheran 
congregations,  which  have  their  own  houses  of  worship,  besides 
some  preaching  points.  May  the  Evangelical  light  from  Odessa 
dispel  some  of  the  darkness  of  Southern  Russia. 

The  General  Consi8tx)ry  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  central  church 
board  and  court  of  appeals,  is  composed  of  the  following  members 
for  1891-93,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Petersburg:  Pastor  K. 
Freifeldt  of  St.  Petersburg,  Pastor  Everth  of  Moscow,  Privy 
Counsellor  Count  Sievers  and  Privy  Counsellor  Baron  Schwane- 
bach.  The  i)resident  is  a  layman.  The  St.  Petersburg  consistory 
extends  south  as  far  as  Bi^ssarabia  and  the  Moscow  consistory 
embraces  Eastern  Russia  and  all  of  Western  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
The  voluntary  salary,  jx^rmanent  funds,  tithes  and  perquisites  give 
the  ministry  a  fair  support  without  government  aid.  Synods  are 
held  in  all  the  consistorial  districts. 

LUTHERAN    PERSECUTION. 

A  ]x)ok  might  Ix*  written  on  the  cruelty  suffered  by  the 
Lutherans  in  Russia  during  recent  years.  Space  will  admit  of 
only  a  few  lines.  Why  this  persecution?  All  Ix^cause  these  people 
are  conscientiously  guilty  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  they  are 
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tiproiuisingly  Lutlieraii.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  there  are 
QUI5  bnnJred  thousfiud  Lutherans  without  the  Protestant  means  of 
gmee  just  because  their  pastors  have  been  hushed  or  banisheil 
The  untiring  missionaries  of  the  Rauhe  Ha  us  were  driven  from  the 
country  bt^fore  the  face  of  their  Russian  supplanters.  The  reports 
rec^eived  from  the  suffering  ones  are  shocking  to  the  light  and 
liberty  of  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Russian  Empen^r,  V)y  a  law  of  Nuv.  22,  18^.KJ,  places  all 
the  Lutheran  parochial  schools  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 
flistricts  under  the  control  of  tlie  Russian  Ministerium.  The 
records  tell  us  that  the  most  of  these  schooU  were  founded  and 
developed  to  prosperity  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  pastors, 
and  that  they  have  been  supported  by  the  offerino^s  of  the  c^ngre- 
i^tions.  It  is  evident  it  this  command  of  the  Emperor  is  followed 
out,  it  will  bring  ruin  to  these  parochial  schools,  which  have  been 
the  joy  and  pride  of  their  supporters. 

The  civilized  world  sympathized  with  the  Poles  when  the 

BoaBiau  double  eagle  was  placed  over  the  front  door  of  their 

university  building,  when  their  professors  were  forced  to  acquire 

another  language  in  order  to  hold  their  positions,  and  when  all 

Polish  inscriptions  were  replaced  by  Russian  ones*     We  tremble 

because  the  exclusive   Lutheran  countries  of  Finland  and  the 

Baltic  proi'inces  are  now  to  be  treated  in  like  manner.     More  than 

ooe-third  of  all  the  non-Slavic  population  of  European  Russia 

are  as  good  Evangelical  Lutherans  as  are  found  anywhere  in  the 

World.    The  Martin  Luther  spirit,  ''hier  stehe  ich,  ich  kann  nickts 

(mderSf^  they  have.    It  is  an  intelligent,  firm,  missionary  Luther- 

anism  that  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Ozars  empire.     Luther^s 

Catechism  and  other  Lutheran  literature  has  been  carefully  trans- 

lated  into  fluent  Greek  and  Lutheran  churches  are  worshiping  in  the 

language  of  the  Slavs,  and  it  certainly  is  not  Ix^eause  the  Lutheran 

c^nreh  refust*8  to  introduce  the  Russian  language  that  the  Czar 

%ct0  as  he  does.    No,  for  she  is  ready  and  able  not  only  to  preach 

%»  her  own  people  but  to  the  Russians  themselves  in  the  Greek 

language,  if  the  op|}c3rtunity  is  atforded» 

The  through  and  through  Lutheranism  of  our  brethren  in 
SnasI  hope  for  a  bright  future  even  amid  all  their  unmer* 

t^fol  I  tion.     They  are  not  aiK>logiziug  in  any  way  whatever 

but  are  standing  steadfast  in  doctrine  and  life.    Their  Lutheran 
cons<  i  s  is  not  buffering  though  their  bodies  and  estates  are. 

Lath*  1  has  never  feared  opposition  or  controversy,  and,  with 

the  bleesing  of  God,  light  will  break  forth   from  this  intense 
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darkness.  The  contributions  to  Home  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  by  the  Lutherans  of  Russia  have  increased  20,000  rubles 
in  one  year  because  of  this  persecution. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Lutheran  parochial  school  must  accompany  the  Lutheran 
church  everywhere,  in  Greek  Catholic  as  well  as  in  Boman  Catholic 
countries.  The  2,100  Lutheran  schools  number  nearly  as  many 
as  the  Lutheran  church  edifices.  As  amon^  the  Germans  in 
the  United  States  so  here,  the  parochial  school  is  often  the 
means  of  starting  organized  missions.  The  Lutheran  school 
statistics  would  indicate  that  the  strenp^th  of  Lutheranism  in 
Russia  is  greater  than  that  indicated  by  the  church  statistics. 
Besides,  the  ambulatory  school  work  of  traveling  teachers  and 
missionaries  has  assumed  a  system  that  is  quite  extensive.  These 
schools  serve  a  double  purix)se;  first  they  teach  the  children  the 
mother  tongue  so  that  they  can  worship  in  the  church  of  their 
fathers  unto  edification;  and  secondly  they  teach  the  children  the 
fundamental  saving  truths  of  Gcxl's  Word.  This  work  is  harder, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  more  helpful  to  the  church,  than  holding 
revival  meetings  for  several  nights. 

The  Lutheran  parochial  schools  and  teachers  are  found 
generally  alongside  of  the  pjistors  and  the  churches.  Their  salaries 
are  small.  The  one  in  Petrozavtxlok  has  a  home  and  200  rubles, 
while  the  other  four  teachers  have  yearly  125, 85,  40,  and  25  rubles 
and  their  xn^niuisites  which  amount  from  25  to  50  rubles.  At 
times  they  earn  something  in  other  ways  while  a  few  become 
traveling  parochial  teachers,  making  trips  as  far  as  300  miles, 
teaching  in  each  village  two  or  three  weeks. 

There  are  governments,  li(>wever,  without  one  Lutheran  school 
and  without  a  central  Confirmation  Institute,  to  which  parents 
may  send  their  children  to  1h»  prepared  for  church  membership. 
Thus  the  church  districts  of  Smolensk,  Smela,  Vladimir,  Tula- 
Kaluga-Orcl,  Taml)ow,  Kursk,  Ast radian,  Peusa,  Nischegorod, 
Kamsko-Ischewks,  Jekatlu'rinenburg,  Orenburg  and  Tobolsk  are 
reported  to  be  without  a  single  church  school.  Will  not  the 
children,  reared  under  such  environnn»nts,  forget  their  mother's 
tongue  and  their  father's  faith?  Thus  it  is  in  the  interior  of 
Russia.  In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  Lutherans  are  blest,  however, 
with  most  excellent  i)ariKhial  s<-h<x)ls. 
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Higher  education  is  not  neglected.  This  is  in  conn*H'tiriii  with 
th»?  stronger  congregations  in  the  larger  cities  rather  tlian  with  a 
synod  or  conference  of  a  certain  territory.  For  example,  the  8t* 
Peter^s  coujrregation  in  St.  Petersbnr^  reiTorts  a  ^ymnai^iuni  with 
■4SK)  studi'uts*  a  high  &chtM)l  fur  girls  with  241  BtiulentB,  an 
elementary  school,  an  orphan  homa  and  an  institute  to  train 
neglected  boyg  of  poor  parents.  Hi,  Ann  German  congregation 
rep<:»rts  a  gymnasimn,  nn  elementary  school,  a  high  8chix>l  fi>r  girls, 
an  orjihan  home,  and  an  asylum.    So  other  city  congregations. 

The  University  at  Dorpat  is  after  the  German  model  and 
ranks  with  those  of  the  fallierland.  It  waa  foumh^d  in  K>1^2,  the 
year  Gnstavua  Adolphus  fell  at  Lutzen,  It  has  at  present  73 
professors,  1,586  students,  of  whom  2H8  are  studying  theology. 
Its  library  of  145,CKX)  vulumes  has  00()  d<K-ument8,  among  which  is 
the  official  correspondence  of  the  great  Swedish  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern,  and  sixty  letters  and  documents  written  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 


The  Deaconess  Institution  in  St.  Petebsburg  was  not 
originated  as  such,  but  it  grew  out  of  an  Evangelical  Hospital 
founded  Sept.  20»  1859,  by  Dr.  von  Mayer,  who  aimed  to  employ 
Chinatian  men  and  women  to  care  for  the  sick.  The  deaconeiis 
Work  stjirted  and  develn|>ed  naturally  but  very  gradually  from  and 
alongside  of  the  huspital.  The  smtill  beginning  and  the 
Unfavorable  couditiona  considered,  the  thirty*four  Biatera  at 
present  represent  a  work  that  has  been  must  remarkably  successful, 
Dr.  Ton  Mayer  in  time  cheerfully  gave  due  prominence  to  the 
deaconess  cause  and  in  1878  the  Deaconess  House  received  equal 
recognition  with  the  Hutjpital*  Since  that  year  they  both  work 
together  in  p4*rfect  harmony. 

The  first  "mother"  or  head  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  director, 
I^astor  Ruekteschcl;  theu  for  fifteen  years  Sister  Angelika 
^EschholtZj  who  w^as  followed  by  Miss  Luise  Donat  ft)r  three  years, 
when  Sister  Angelika  again  accepted  the  honored  office. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  hospital  was  celebrated 
Sept,  20, 1884,  and  the  following  year  the  twenty-fiftli  anniversary 
of  the  deaconess  work  in  connection  with  the  same.  The  beautiful, 
bkdy  edifice,  the  wood  cut  of  which  is  presented  on  the  next 
fumiwhes  every  facility  and  convenience  for  this  growing 
work  among  the  needy  multitudes  of  Russia's  beautiful  caplUd. 
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Statistics :  Number  of  Bisters  thirty-f<mr,  of  whom  twenty-four 
arecoosecratetl;  one  filial  house,  tlie  hospiUil  of  the  mother  house^ 
five  fields  of  labor,  and  three  hoBpitals, — St,  Petersburgj  Moscow, 
and  Higa.  Sisters  are  employed  by  the  parishes  of  St.  Ann 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  8t,  Petersburg  and  Guldiagen  in 
Courlaud.  The  sisters  have  charge  also  of  an  asylum  for  Israelites, 
a  bospitiil  for  womeuj  an  asylum  for  children  of  sick  mothers,  and 
a  Bt^hool  for  little  ones  of  poor  parents,  Beceii^ts  1890,  41J86 
rubles;  ex j)endi tares  31,481. 

The  Deaconess  Institution  in  Saratov. — This  city  of  85,220 
inhabitants^  on  the  Volga  in  Eastern  Russia,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  centres  of  the  Czar's  domain.  The 
deaconess  housOj  "Alexander  Asylum,'*  was  founded  in  1865  by 
Pastors  Behning^  Becker,  and  Bienemann.  Like  so  many  other 
deaconess  beginnings,  this  was  also  started  in  rented  quarters,  but 
already  on  May  5,  1867,  they  dedicated  their  own  building  and 
named  it  in  honor  of  Emperor  Alexander  II.  At  this  time  the 
deaconess  work  in  these  parts  was  not  at  all  known,  so  they 
npplied  to  Lcehe  in  Neuendettelsau  for  helpers,  who  sent  them 
first  two,  and  later  four  deaconesses.  Since  1871  no  sisters  have 
been  asked  from  abroad,  as  they  train  suflSeient  for  their  needs  in 
their  own  schorJ, 

In  the  late»  Turkey  war  of  1877-78  the  Institution  united  with 
the  Order  of  the  Ked  Cross  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  on 
the  battle  field  and  in  the  hospitals  and  barracks.  A  new  building 
for  the  convalescent  with  eight  beds  was  dedicated  in  1874  so  as  to 
furnish  light  out-door  exercise  for  the  patients.  More  and  more 
the  need  was  felt  of  a  special  hospital  building,  and  in  1883  one 
'Wbb  consecrated  which  cost  11,000  rubles.  Many,  also,  who  are 
Hot  regular  sisters  give  the  service  of  their  talents  and  culture  to 
this  blessed  sphere  of  Christian  activity  as  a  personal  and  hearty 
voluntary  service  to  the  Master. 

The  province  contributes  yearly  500  rubles,  each  patient  pays 
a  half  a  ruble  per  day  and  each  ward  forty  rubles  a  year.  The 
Lutherans  every  where  along  the  Volga  in  Eastern  Russia,  and  as 
far  west  as  Bessarabia,  cheerfully  and  liberally  support  this  plant 
•^  their  own  church.  The  Instittition  was  of  great  service  in  many 
nys  to  the  Volga  Lutheran  settlers  during  the  recent  severe 
famine. 

Statistics:  Twenty-four  sisters,  eleven  consecrated;  three  filial 
tastitutionSy  a  hospital,  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  aged, 
iOfilidSy  idtota  and  epileptics,  and  a  male  asylum  in  Arcis.    The 
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five  fields  of  labor  are  a  hospital  near  ^'Alexander  Asylum,^ 
invalid  homes  in  Saratov  and  Arcis,  a  training  institute  with  six 
sisters,  '^ Alexander  Home"  and  an  orphanage  in  Kiev,  and  an 
orphanage  and  government  home  in  Odessa.  Receipts  1890,  6,799 
rubles;  expenditures  7,305. 

The  Dbaooness  Institution  in  Mitau. — This  city,  the  capital 
of  Courland,  dates  back  to  1266  and  has  22,186  people,  about  half 
Germans  and  half  Letts.  It  is  an  educational  centre.  The  old 
castle  of  the  Courland  Dukes  is  used  for  a  gymnasium,  beside 
which  the  city  has  about  forty  other  schools.  The  three  large 
Lutheran  churches  are  served  by  five  able  pastors.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  a  Lettish  literary  society,  a  natural  history  society,  and  a 
society  of  art  and  literature.  But  nothing  interests  a  Lutheran 
more  than  the  long  row  of  buildings  of  the  picture  on  the  next  page. 

This  deaconess  house,  founded  on  June  2,  1865,  by  some 
sisters  from  Dresden  in  1888,  had  twenty-six  sisters  and  five  filial 
institutions:  a  hospital  for  men,  a  hospital  for  women,  an  eye 
clinic,  a  female  invalid  home,  and  a  training  school  for  the  children 
of  servant  mothers.  Its  thirteen  fields  of  labor  are:  seven  hospitals 
in  Mitau,  Candau,  Forkenhof,  Tal^eln,  and  Tukkum;  an  invalid 
homo,  a  small  children's  school,  and  a  training  school,  all  in  Mitau; 
an  institute  for  ejnleptics  near  Mitau;  and  i)ari8h  work  in  Mitau 
and  Goldingen.     Receipts  1887, 15,950 rubles;  expenditures  15,173. 

The  Deaconess  Institution  in  Riga.— Riga,  the  capital  of 
Livonia  and  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  is  a  city  of  168,700  inhabitants  and  is  in  importance  the 
third  seaport  city  of  Russia.  The  majority  of  the  citizens  are 
Germans,  the  others  are  mostly  Letts  and  Esthonians.  The 
Lutheran  churches  here  are  amon^  the  largest  of  Europe.  The 
organ  of  one  church  has  6,820  pipes  and  is  s^iid  to  be  the  largest 
organ  in  the  world.  One  of  the  finest  churches,  the  Luther 
church,  was  dedicated  March  8,  1891,  the  necessary  funds  being 
raised  in  a  single  day. 

The  Deaconess  Institute  in  this  city  started  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner  though  differently  from  most  such  Christian  enterprises. 
It  was  by  raising  first  a  fund  of  4,000  rubles,  which  was 
managed  by  a  society  for  deaconess  work.  On  the  evening  before 
Reformation  Day,  Oct.  18,  18<)G,  this  institution  was  called  into 
existence  and  nu'cived  its  name  in  honor  of  tho  Empress  who  was 
j)res4Mit  at  the  time,  "Evani^elical  Marien-Dt»aconess  Institute." 
Barcm  R.  von  Ungern-Sternhcry:,  State  Jfinister  L.  Kalstner,  Mr. 
Henke,  M.  D.,  and  Pastor  Lot\se\vitz  were  the  hononnl  founders* 
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In  the  third  year  of  its  existence  a  commodions  building  was 
purchased  for  9,000  rubles,  the  half  of  which  was  paid  cash.  The 
first  deaconesses  were  secured  from  Dresden,  and  later  a  prayer 
chapel  erected.  Its  assets  were  reported  recently  at  38,000  rubles 
and  its  liabilities  at  28,000.  The  interest  bearing  indebtedness 
has,  of  course,  been  an  embarrassing  impediment  to  its  work. 

Statistics:  Eighteen  sisters;  one  filial  institute,  the  hospital  of 
the  mother  house;  four  fields  of  labor, — a  hospital,  a  Magdaleneum, 
a  school,  an  asylum  for  children,  and  parish  service.  Beceipts 
1890,  20,755  rubles;  expenditures  19,673. 

The  Deaookess  Institution  in  Reval. — ^Beval,  with  60,000 
population,  like  Biga,  belonged  to  the  old  Hanseatic  cities  and  is 
to-day  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities  and  seaports 
of  Bussia.  The  Lutheran  churches  have  an  ancient  appearance, 
and  they  are  indeed  old.  St.  Nicholas  church  was  built  in  1317 
and  St.  Olai  church,  with  a  429  foot  spire,  was  erected  in  1240. 
The  Cathedral,  with  its  many  shields  and  tombs,  is  also  of  interest 
to  the  observant  traveler. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Deaconess  Institute  of  Beval 
was  bom  in  the  heart  and  head  of  a  Lutheran,  while  traveling  in 
a  Lutheran  country.  Pastor  N.  von  Stackelberg  it  was,  who 
was  so  influenced  by  Pastor  Loehe  and  the  deaconess  mother  house 
while  in  Neuendettelsau,  Germany,  that  he  received  a  passionate 
desire  to  start  a  similar  institution  in  his  own  home  city,  which 
the  Lord  permitted  him  to  do  on  a  small  scale  May  23,  1867. 
Three  sisters  arrived  from  Neuendettelsau  Sept.  9,  1871,  and  the 
movement  lost  its  private  character  by  the  organization  on  the 
14th  of  September  of  the  same  year  of  "The  Society  for  the 
Furtherance  of  the  Deaconess  Cause  in  Reval."  The  constitution 
being  approved  by  the  gov(Tnment,  Miss  Therese  von  Mohren- 
sehildt  was  consecrated  a  deaconess  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1872,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  into  her  office  as  superior 
sister.  Henceforth  this  institute  with  ten  sisters  was  considered 
a  self-supporting  mother  house.  There  being  so  few  Germans  in 
the  city,  it  is  marvelous  how  successfully  this  work  has  been 
planted  among  the  Lutheran  Esthonians. 

A  dark  period  came  in  1874-1876  when  the  rector  was  quite 
ill,  and  the  work,  without  a  head,  consequently  sufiFereil.  After  his 
recovery,  however,  Pastor  von  Stackelberg  was  installed  as  the 
deaconess  pastor,  and  the  institute  became  a  filial  or  branch 
congregation  of  St.  Olai  church.  A  lar^^^e  legacy  of  100,000  rubles 
was  received  in  1878  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Aug.  von  Kursell,  by 
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%nriue  of  which  additional  grounds  were  purchased  in  1880,  when 
the  inatitnt*'  entered  on  a  new  era. 

Statistics:  Twenty-five  Bisters,  seventeen  of  whom  are  eonse* 
crated;  and  one  filial  institute,— the  hospitiil  of  the  mother  house. 
The  five  fields  of  lalior  are:  a  hosx^ital  for  fem^de  acute  disease 
witli  a  branch  of  a  like  one  for  males,  both  having  twenty-five 
beds;  a  small  children's  school  of  eighty  pupils  of  very  i>oor 
parents;  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  women  with  chronic  sic^kneas; 
an  asylum  for  the  weak-minded;  a  Magdalene  asylum;  and  city 
parish  work  in  charge  of  six  sisters*  Receipts  181K),  16,875  rubles; 
expenditures  17,900. 

INNER  MISSIONS. 

City  Missions, — The  St.  Petersburg  Evangelical  City  Mission 
felt  for  years  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  as  a  central  headquarters 
for  all  their  many  and  various  departments  of  religious  work» 
During  ten  years  the  subject  was  agitated  and  a  fund  of  40,000 
rubles  was  gathered  for  a  building.  The  missionary  building  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  presented  to  tbem  by  Catharine  II,  in 
1760,  was  offered  for  sale,  and  though  standing  for  125  years  it  was 
considered  very  suitable  and  many  were  enthusiastic  to  purchase 
it.  But  where  was  the  money  to  be  had?  At  this  juncture, 
through  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  a  benevolent  soul,  for 
many  years  a  faithful  meml:>er  of  one  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Luth- 
eran congregations,  gave  135,000  rubles,  the  price  of  the  property, 
and  handed  to  the  City  Mission  the  deed  without  any  conditions 
to  interfere  with  its  future  work.  The  fund  of  40,000  rubles  was 
consequently  appropriated  to  repairs  and  the  necessary  modem 
furniture  and  equipments.  This  promises  to  be  a  tower  of  strength 
for  the  Lutherans  not  only  in  the  capital  city,  but  throughout 
all  Russia.  The  St.  Petersburg  Evangelical  City  Mission  will 
hereafter  bear  the  name  of  **The  Society  for  Religious  Instruction 
and  Eilification  among  Lutherans." 

The  last  annual  convention  reported: — six  city  missionaries; 
the  Greisen  Home  with  thirty-thn^e  inmates  from  the  age  of  sixty 
to  ninety  is  supported  with  4.800  rubles  annually;  at  Cronstadt  a 
aiissiou  to  seamen  is  sustained;  2,553  visits  were  made  to  the 
hospitals  and  2,028  to  the  prisons;  and  professional  begging  was 
considerably  checked.  Sunday  Schools  and  SlOO  '*  Bible  Hours" 
were  held,  and  9,000  copies  of  devotional  printe^l  matter  circulated. 
In  St.  Petersburg  the  German  Lutheran  churches  spread  intelli* 
geace  also  by  a  circulating  library  of  1(X),000  volumes. 
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Sunday  Schools. — Astonishing  is  it  that  there  are  in  the  world 
more  Sunday  School  children  than  soldiers  of  the  regular  armies, 
and  more  Sunday  School  teachers  than  military  officers.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  in  Bussia.  The  Sunday  School  army 
among  the  several  millions  of  Lutherans  even  there,  however,  is 
growing,  and  is  being  better  drilled.  All  the  Sunday  School 
work  in  Russia,  excepting  Finland,  is  of  recent  origin,  for  of  the 
fifty  schools  only  three  were  organized  before  1878. 

That  the  fifth  rejxjrt  of  the  Lutheran  Sunday  Schools  of 
Bussia  for  1890,  containing  fifty-two  pages,  and  the  Sunday 
School  year  book  of  ninety-six  pages  of  good  reading,  circulated 
in  8,000  copies  during  1891  at  a  small  purchase  price,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  recent  deep  interest  in  this  branch  of  training  the 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  forty- 
seven  schools  report  eighty-four  male  and  492  female  helpers  and 
9,597  scholars. 

In  St.  Petersburg  and  vicinity  Pastor  Eisen  organized  and 
conducted  during  one  year,  three  Sunday  Schools  in  Cronstadt,  in 
threedifferent  languages, — Esthonian,  Swedish  and  Finnish.  This 
is  an  examjJe  of  the  language  problem,  and  a  Sunday  School 
literature  must  be  provided  in  all  the  various  tongues  spoken  in 
the  empire  if  the  childrou  of  all  are  to  Ix?  reached. 

In  all  parts  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  this  cause  receives  more  or 
less  attention,  with  encouraging  results.  S^x^cial  care  is  given 
to  prepare  the  children  for  the  confirmation  classes.  In  some 
places  children's  services  are  held  on  we(»k  evenings  from  five  to 
six  o'clock  during  the  summer.  The  Baltic  Lutherans  believe  in 
gathering  together  the  children  as  well  as  the  adults  on  week 
evenings  for  religious  services.  It  will  not  answer  to  defer  all 
Christian  work  for  the  children  to  the  Lord's  Day. 

HOME  MISSI(3NS  AND  CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

The  Ct»ntral  Committee  of  the  Unfcrstuetzungscasse  Rcis  as  a 
district  committee  for  the  German  Lutheran  churches  of  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg.  In  this,  the  Cziir's  largest  and  most  beautiful 
city,  the  Lutherans  pn»aeh  the  gospi'l  in  no  less  than  nine  different 
languages,  and  five  nationalities  are  represented  in  its  thirteen 
Lutheran  pastorates.  The  Finns,  Swtules,  Esthonians  and  Letts 
have  eaeli  a  church  and  th»*  Germans  maintain  nine  self-support- 
ing iMistorates.  Li  addition  t(»  these  two  other  German  congrega- 
tions have  been  gatherc^d  in  the  St.  John's  Esthonian  and  in  the 
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JesuB'  Lettish  churches.    In  1881  the  Proteetaat  popalfitioti 
St.  Petersburj^  was  85,662,  of  whom  79,000  were  LutheranSp  juidj 

this  last  number  42,000  were  Germans.     The  coustatitly  incr 
Lutheran  populatiua  indicates  the  extent  of  Hiis  misfiiL.ti  QtA 
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DR.  OARLi  CHRISTIAN  ULMAJIBI, 

Bom  17981   Fofixod^r  of  Uie  LutUerAa  Home  AClMSoa  And  Cbtircb  Htxtaa 
tMter9iuajun;f§taM$e^  St.  Petenbiuv*  HtuilA 

Although  the  gifts  of  the  welUto-do  city  German  cx>ii 
went  to  the  wenkp(-»ints  throughout  the  empire,  yt»t  the 
Committee,  feeling  the  need  of  more  chapels  in  the  resident 
of  this  widely  s^jread  city  as  well  aa  among  the  laboring  and  poot 
classes,  recently  occupied  three  suliurlvm  districta  wlfh  ^hi 
and  x>arochiid  Bchotil  facilities. 

At  the  snme  time  annthiT  pn.'btiiiig  need  presented  tUc^lf 
the  Central  Committee  and  that  was  the  shepherding  of  tha  Lut 
iTan  childri'n  who  si^oke  no  other  than  the  Bnssian  languajQ 
This  wufi  a  nices-sity  in  order  to  save  tliem  fmrn  ^oiug  to  Uie  woe 
or  to  the  Oreok  Catholic  reli^on.    The  Kefin-mation  empt 
the  imi>ortance  of  preaching  the  gcjt5|>el  in  the  lani^uagi 
imdersiood    by  the    people,  and   in    tliis  respect   the  lit 
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Latheran  pastors  have  been  faithful  and  zealous,  for  many  of  them 
preach  in  two,  three,  four  and  even  five  languages — Lettisli,. 
Esthonian,  Finnish,  Swedish  and  German.  Thus  they  serve  the 
people  most  act^eptably.  The  children  of  all  these  tongues  often 
speak  only  Bussian  and  how  they  were  to  be  held  to  the  Lutheran 
church  became  the  burning  question.  In  1852  permission  was 
given  to  the  Lutherans  in  the  military  service  to  impart  religious 
instruction  in  the  Russian  language  to  their  children  in  the 
Military  Educational  Institutes.  Luther's  Catechism  and  other 
devotional  literature  were  consequently  translated  into  Greek  and 
government  permission  was  secured  to  circulate  the  same.  This, 
however,  was  not  sufficient.  Lutheran  congregations  worshiping 
in  the  Russian  language  were  needed  to  retain  the  children  after 
they  were  instructed  and  confirmed.  The  next  step  was  taken  by 
the  Central  Committee  making  a  start  in  prejjaring  a  Greek 
Lutheran  ministry,  by  selecting  a  gifted  student  to  learn  the 
language  with  this  in  view.  But  the  next  difficulty  was  to  secure 
^governmental  sanction  to  preach  a  foreign  religion  in  the  language 
of  the  country. 

The  Candidate  of  theology,  Albert  Masing,  was  installed  Ai^ril 
15, 1865,  as  adjunct  jmstor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  ministerium,  who 
received  also  the  right  and  i)rivilege  to  confirm  his  catechumens 
in  the  Greek  language.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  be  the 
minister  for  the  newly  erected  prayer  house,  which  was  dedicated 
Jan.  22,  1867.  The  altar  and  jDulpit  of  this  chai)el  were  furnished 
by  friends  in  neat  taste. 

In  March,  1867,  Rev.  Masing  received  royal  sanction  to  found 
a  ijastorate,  and  he  at  once  agitated  the  building  of  their  own 
edifices  for  church  and  school.  The  city  gave  to  the  Central 
Committee  a  site  for  this  purpose,  with  the  condition  that  Russian 
be  taught  in  the  school,  and  that  the  children  of  non- 
Protestants  have  the  i)rivilege  to  attend.  A  building  committee 
was  apix)inted  by  the  Central  Committee,  and  within  two  years  a 
fund  of  25,000  rubles  was  gathered  as  free  will  offerings,  the 
Emjxjror  himself  giving  5,500  rubles.  In  the  summer  of  1872 
the  corner  stone  of  S:iint  M:iry's  Cliurtth  was  laid,  in  the  autumn 
of  1873  the  parsonage  and  s<!hool  house  were  occupied,  and  Sept. 
U,  1874,  the  church  was  dedicated.  The  cost  of  all  was  72,000 
rubles,  of  which  55,056  wore  paid  cash.  From  1874  to  1882,  no 
loss  than  879  children  attended  the  school,  of  whom  only  286  were 
of  the  Lutheran  faith.     Those  who  cannot   understand  German 
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iijt:  jir<*[mred  for  confirmation  in  their  native  tongae,  and  every 
hiuulay  diviiio  services  are  conducted  in  the  Greek  langaage. 

While  our  brethren  here  must  labor  and  battle  in  order  to 
foiiutl  Lutheran  Churches  in  the  language  of  the  country,  it  is  a 
Ht  range  contrast  that  Lutherans  in  America  and  other  countries,  at 
tiiiu'H,  have  battled  as  faithfully  to  keep  the  language  of  the 
<'.iniHtry  out  of  their  c<^ngregations.  Thus  they  drove  their 
<*liildren  from  the  church  that  baptized  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  failed  to  impress  the  Lutheran  doctrine  upon  the  native 
|:}opulati()n. 

The  above  is  a  short  account  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Greek  or  Bussian  Church.  The  future 
ih^velopments  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Greek  language  will  be 
followed  with  universal  and  profound  interest. 


DIASPORA  MISSIONS. 

Indeed,  nearly  all  the  Lutheran  work  in  Bussia  might  be 
considered  under  the  above  heading.  We  give  only  a  few 
illustrations  from  different  pirts  of  the  Empire. 

Nousatz  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  jiJistorates  in  Crimea,  in  the 
far  south.  It  numbers  11,(XX)  Germans,  all  of  whom  except 
1,000  are  colonists;  1,500  Esthouians,  mostly  farmers;  and  about 
twenty-fivo  Lutlieran  CztM-hians,  to  whom  the  pastor  ministers  in 
the  Grei'k  language.  Tlie  pastorate  embraces  tlie  following: 
Three  central  villages,  XeusJitz,  Friedenthal  and  Kronenthal,  with 
fiixty-five  out  stations  on  the  Crimean  prairie,  with  about  10,000 
souls;  SimfiTOi)ol,  with  4(X)  st>uls,  Esthonians  and  Germans; 
Sevastopol,  which  since  the  war  of  ISoo  is  united  with  Neusatz, 
lias  al>)ut  500  souls  and  5iX)  Lutheran  soldiers;  and  Jalta,  with 
a  new  Ix-autiful  church,  has  150  G»Tmans  and  si.xty  Esthonians. 

In  the  Crimean  war  the  church  at  Sevastopol  was  destroyed. 
Damages  were  paid  to  the  amount  of  1,0(X)  rubh's,  and  2,000  rubles 
nn)re  wt*re  collected  for  its  re-bnildint;.  In  1SS8  there  were  4«500 
communicants,  125  marriages,  WO  bajitisms  ami  ^HO  funerals. 

The  iMistoratt*  is  IW  miles  hmg  and  <>5  miles  wide,  and  the 
mini.ster  travels  al)out  T.iXX)  miles  yearly  with  horses.  He  has 
now  fortunatt»ly  an  assistant.  The  pastnrate  has  forty-seven 
schools  of  one  cla.ss  each  and  one  central  scIuhJ  with  three 
teachers  and  1,2*.>I  pupils.  The  tt»achers  instruct  the  catechetical 
irlns.^'s  on  Sundays.     All  the  i^xjM'nditures  fur  church  and  school 
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are  made  up  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  assistant  pastor, 
F.  Horschelmann,  formed  a  second  pastorate,  but  the  government, 
unfriendly  to  Lutheran  progress,  will  not  recognize  it.  The  pastor 
writes  to  the  mission  that  wherever  they  can  help  in  the  general 
work  of  the  church  they  will  do  their  part. 

In  the  far  north,  bordering  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  pastor 
serves  a  parish  of  2,803  Lutherans,  scattered  over  an  area  of  46,293 
square  miles,  a  larger  area  than  Pennsylvania.  He  makes  one 
round  and  a  half  a  year,  or  1,371  miles  of  foot  and  horse  travel,  and 
preaches  in  at  least  five  diflferent  lanp^uages. 

The  Lutheran  Home  Mission  Society,  whose  activity  is  felt 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  1885  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  when  a  circular  setting  forth  its  work  and  needs 
was  circulated  in  60,000  copies.  It  tells  of  the  pastorate  of 
Bochischtschi,  in  the  pro\4nce  of  Volhynia,  which  is  composed  of 
more  than  300  settlements,  with  2,197  baptisms  and  878  confirma- 
tions annually.  All  this  work,  scattered  over  a  large  territory  and 
in  the  midst  of  other  confessions,  has  only  one  pastor. 

Other  pastorates  as  large  and  larger  might  be  mentioned. 
The  Christian  world  praises,  and  justly  so,  the  patience,  sacrifice 
and  consecration  of  heathen  missionaries  who  must  learn  only  one 
foreign  language,  but  well  informed  people  know  nothing  of  the 
greater  courage,  sacrifice  and  consecration  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  diasj^ora  pastors  of  Russia.  The  Lutherans  have  a 
wonderful  talent  in  doing  some  of  the  greatest  charity  and  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  world  in  the  most  quiet  and  unostentatious 
manner.  No  doubt  it  is  just  as  i^leasing  to  our  dear  Saviour  as  if 
it  were  trumpeted  from  the  house  toi^s. 

The  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  of  Denmark  decided,  on 
April  24,  1868,  to  establish  a  mission  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  summer  months,  from  June  to  October.  The  idea  was  first 
brought  forth  by  the  Czaress  Dagmar,  princess  from  Denmark. 
Pallisen,  general  consul  to  Russia,  was  also  much  interested  in  it. 
Pastor  N.  A.  Buchwaldt  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  open  the 
mission,  but  after  some  activity  the  work  was  discontinued  and 
it  has  not  been  re-established  as  far  as  we  can  learn. 

EMIGRANT  MISSIONS. 

Sometimes  people  emigrate  because  they  want  to  and  at  other 
times  because  they  have  to.  The  latter  is  the  case  with  many 
Lutherans  in  Russia  to-day.    On  the  Volga  and  in  other  sections 
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famine  and  jxiverty  drive  them  to  forsake  their  homee  and  Iheti^ 
all,  whilo  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  Otacasian  BCH^tions  cmW 
porHecution  is  even  mure  severe.  Tbousaudn  find  thciaBands  on  tb| 
BljoreH  of  the  Baltic  during  the  last  few  years  have  given  np  Ihei 
old  comfortable  homes  rather  than  their  faith,  and,  Abraham  like 
hare  emigrated  back  to  Germauy  or  to  Brazil  and  Chili  in  £Jont 
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America,  or  to  the  United  Stated.  More  are  following,  TUl 
seems  to  be  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end*  Fnnn  tli«;  city  < 
Ttflis  in  the  Russian  Caucasus^  the  reixsrt  comee  that  1-iO  LuUi^ 
erana,  becaus*e  of  their  religiuiis  convictions,  were  banished  to  th<i 
province  of  ElizabethiJoL  Protestant  children  were  forced  fromj 
llieir  parents  and  given  to  Greek  Catholic  guardians.  Oh  I  thai 
WI1  mvj^'*  1.  T.-.^*  more  about  the  re^d  condition  of  the  people  c>f  oni 
owndi  1,  and  that  then  we  mi^ht  make  them  rt-nlize  he 

their  chunli  fi*ek  for  them,  and  pniys  for  them,  and  how  she 
HMidy  to  rninihter  nuto  tlieir  btxliea  and  bouIb  to  the  full  e^ctont  ot 
hf^  ability.    Such  thini:^,  it  Bcems,  muat  needs  como  to  ] 
Will  not  God  overrule  it  all  to  His  glory?    Let  not  even  banish^ 
nieul  aeimrate  their  church  from  her  p^-i^ple  nor  tbi^y  from  Ibeii 
clinrcb! 
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niid  EaBtern  Eussia  compose  Buch  an  extended  area 

that  our  comparatively  few  people  are  easily  lost  to  one  another. 

Bveral  years  ago  the  surprising  intelligence  appeared  in  the  current 

ilBsionary  periodicals  that  in  Southern  Russia,  along  the  Kuban 

iver,  there  were  twenty-three  small  German  Lutheran  settlements 

entirely  neglected.     Long  ago  we  were  of  the  conviction  that  it 

fould  require  a  discoverer  greater  than  Columbus  or  Leif  Erickson 

find  all  the  Lutherans  in  the  world.    How  is  their  church  to 

linister  to  them  when  she  does  not  know  where  they  are?    May 

bey  therefore  cry  out  still  louder,  "come  over  and  help  usP 

The  Greek  Catholics  did  not  allow  the  Roman  Catholics  to 

ittle  in  Russia  but  many,  however,  accomplished  their  end  by  the 

klse  means  of  pretending  to  be  Evangelical  settlers  under  the 

aumed  name  of  Hussites,  and  thus  secretly  made  propaganda. 

The  many  Lutheran  Czechians  emigrating   from  Btjhemia  and 

lorn  via  to  Volhynia,  Russia,  were  gathered  into  the  church  of 

bese  **  Huasites,"  who  found  Catholic  ceremonies  instead  of  the 

IvangeUcal  sermon.      Finding    themselves    deceived    they  sent 

3rth  an  appeal  for  help.     Although  the  Lutheran  ministers  of 

lusaia  are  able  to  preach  in  three  or  four  languages*  none  are  able 

preach  Czechian,  and  the  poor  Lutherans  of  Bohemia  are  con- 

laently  called  ui)on  to  help  their  countrymen  in  Russia, 

JEWISH  MISSIONS. 


h  The  Asylum  fob  Jewish  Girls  ijt  St,  Petersburg.— 
ludsia  encourages  only  the  Greek  Church  to  do  aggressive 
liftsion  work  among  the  Jews.  Lutheran  and  Reformed  ministers 
re  allowed  to  give  instruction  to  Jews  and  baptize  them  on  a 
&rmit  from  the  government,  A  similar  permit  must  be  obtained 
[jr  the  distribution  of  Bibles  among  the  children  of  the  Old 
jvenant.  This  asylum  was  founded  by  a  former  London 
sionary,  Mr*  Schultz,  and  is  supported  by  a  bund  of  women, 
io  girls  are  under  the  guidance  of  a  Christian  mother,  who  trains 
liem  BO  that  they  may  l>e  able  to  make  their  own  living.  Revenue, 
&ptember,  1889,  5,4lX)  marks.  Reports  appear  in  the  SL  Peters- 
%rg  Evangelischc  Sonntagshlatt 

2.    The    Baltic   Central  Jewish  Missionary  Socibtt.— 

le  London  Missionary,  Mr.  Hefter,  while  traveling  through  tli 

altic  Provinces  in  1863,  succeeded  in  awakening  some  interent 

Q  miaeion  among  the  Jews,  and  in  18G5  the  Synod  of  the 

^atherati  Church  of  Courland  engaged  a  Jewish  convert  as  its 
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own  missionary.  The  other  Baltic  Lutheran  Synods  promised 
their  supi)ort,  and  in  1870  a  Central  Society  was  formed,  com- 
posed of  the  superintendents  of  Livonia,  Courland,  Esthonia, 
Oesel,  Biga,  and  Beval.  The  first  station  was  established  at  Mitaa, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Biga.  Annual  revenue,  6,000 
marks.  Its  intelligence  is  given  in  the  MUtheilungen  und  Nach- 
richten  fuer  die  evangelische  Kirche  in  Rusland.  The  society's 
activity  is  represented  by  two  Bible  coljxjrteurs,  one  asylum,  one 
Bible  woman,  and  five  mission  schools  in  Libau,  Mitau,  Beval, 
Dorpat  and  Biga.  In  Biga  alone  there  are  19,000  Jews,  in  Wilna 
60,000,  and  in  Bussia  3,000,000.  In  the  city  of  Biga  3,000  copies 
of  Delitzsch's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew 
were  sold  to  the  many  inquiring  Jews.  Bev.  Paul  Dworkowitz 
has  been  the  leading  sx^irit  of  the  society,  and  he  makes  extensive 
missionary  tours  far  into  the  east  and  the  south. 

3.  The  Labor  of  Pastor  B.  Faltix  in  Kishinew. —  Since 
1859  he  came  into  contact  with  Jews,  who  often  asked  him  for 
instruction  preparatory  to  bai^tisni.  At  first  he  referred  them  to 
the  British  missionary  in  Jassy,  but  afterwards  he  took  the  work 
in  hand  himself.  The  number  of  candidates  increased,  so  that  in 
1869  it  rose  to  2.*U.  A  home  comprising  several  buildings  was 
erected,  and  in  l^SO  an  n^^rit'ultunil  colony  was  established  at 
Onetschi,  which  liatl  to  be  given  up  in  1889.  Yearly  income. 
18,000  niJirks.     Eoports  are  mailed  to  friends. 

4.  The  Labor  of  Joseph  Eabinowitch  in  Kishinew. — 
This  convert  has  i)reacho(l  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  to  his  Jewish  com- 
patriots since  li<s:{.  IL»  is  one  of  the  most  active  evangelists  of 
modern  times,  although  he  did  not  succt'etl  in  forming  his  lai^e 
following  into  indi'pendent  congregations  of  the  Israelites  of  the 
New  Covenant  as  contemplated.  In  January,  1885,  he  obtained 
ix^rmission  to  offi<iate  publicly  for  the  Jews,  but  he  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  permit  U)  ])aptize  them.  A  society  was 
formed  in  Lonilon  on  ilar<-h  15,  ISST,  to  assist  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  work.  Pn»f.  Drlitzseh  wrote  an  interesting 
d<K'umeiit  on  this  marvt^lous  movement  in  South  Bussia,  and 
various  English  mission  papers  have  publisht»d  letters  from 
Babinowitcli. 

FOREiriN  MISSIONS. 

Thi:  BrssiAN  Kvaxoemcal  Lutheran'  Fokcigx  Missionabt 
Society. — Wherever  Lutherans  an>  found  tlit-y  take  some  interest 
in  sending  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.    If  they  are  not  able  to 
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«Tipport  a  mission  of  their  owii,  they  send  their  contributions  to 
,  the  treasuries  of  the  societies  of  the  mother  church  in  Gennany  or 
ktanditiavia.  Thus  the  Lutherans  of  Hussia,  though  needing 
much  in  their  extensive  home  field,  for  years  reguhirly  sent  liberal 
contributions,  and  at  times  also  men,  to  the  Gossner,  Rhenish, 
Hennannsburg,  Basel  and  Leipsic  German  Foreign  Mi^ionary 
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Societies.  For  example,  Russia,  not  including  Finland,  sends  at 
resent  25*000  to  30,0(J0  marks  yearly  to  the  Leipsic  Foreign 
ifisionary  Society,  oYi*r  3,000  marks  to  the  Khenish  Foreign  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  and  more  than  5,500  marks  to  the  Basel  Society. 
^These  offerings  come  not  only  from  the  Baltic  Provinces,  but  also 
om  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  Lutheran  consistorial 
districts  and  even  from  Odessa  and  Southern  Russia.  The 
jj  ''  y  societies  and  missionary  church  services  increased  and 
li  lie  missionary  spirit  and  offerings  grew. 

Pastors  Huhn  and  Ilaller  of  Reval  had  good  reasons,  conse- 

'      r  1        ! fating  so  long  the  advantages  they  would  have  in 

r  own  missionary  st:>ciety.    In  1882  the  primitive 

p  was  taken  in  oijening  in  Reval  a  mission  school  to  educate  at 
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present  home  missionaries  with  the  hope  that  in  time  some  would 
feel  called  to  preach  to  the  heathen. 

The  Lutherans  in  Eussia  have  given,  besides  their  liberal 
contributions,  also  some  illustrious  missionaries  to  the  foreign 
field.  Eev.  Halin,  of  Lhvonia,  was  so  successful  in  his  missioa 
work  in  South  Africa  that  he  is  known  and  esteemed  as  "the 
Apostle  to  the  Hereros." 

LUTHERAN    LITERATURE. 

Bible  Societies. —  The  Russian  Bible  Society,  which  was 
almost  exclusively  supported  by  the  Lutherans — there  being  very 
few  other  Protestants  in  the  whole  empire — was  organized  by 
Paterson  and  Pinkerton  in  1812,  and  had  its  headquarters  in  St 
Petersburg.  It  prosi)ered  until  1826,  when  it  was  suspended  by 
an  Imperial  ukase.  At  this  time  it  had  289  auxiliary  societies 
and  had  printed  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  distributed  861,105 
copies  of  the  oi)en  Biljle  in  the  various  languages  of  the  Hossian 
polyglot  population.  Two  other  strong  central  societies  have  since 
taken  the  place  of  this  one. 

The  Russian  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Bible  Society  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  organized  five  years  after  the  above  mentioned 
ukase,  in  1831,  and  works  also  through  auxiliary  societies,  Bible 
<leix>ts,  and  c()lix)rteurs.  In  1886  it  reported  1,025,467  copies  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  distributed  in  this  Greek  Catholic  country. 

The  ImiKTial  Russian  Bible  S<x*iety  at  St.  Petersburg,  though 
organized  as  latejis  18')S,  liad  until  ISS7  circulated  1.223,044  copies 
of  the  Word  of  Life — more  in  nineteen  years  than  the  other  scK'iety 
did  in  fifty-five  years.  The  tlin^e  soeit^ties  together  aggregcite 
a  total  circulation  of  J5.101K616  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  all  the 
languaj^es  and  dialects  spokt^i  by  the  Russian  Lutherans.  But 
what  are  these  among  more  than  113,()00.(KX)  Russians?  There  is 
no  Ix^tter  field  for  Bible  distribution  any  wliere.  The  only  hoi)e  for 
the  oppressed  and  persecuted  Lutherans  in  the  empire  of  the  Czar 
is  for  them  to  s<*atter  the  preached  and  written  Word  of  Light. 

Since  1S31  tlie  work  of  the  Evangelical  cliurchesmust  Ik?  con- 
fined, according  to  law.  t')  Protestants.  As  ninety- five  jkt  cent,  of 
the  lV«»testants  are  Luth«*rans  it  readily  api>i»ars  how  largely  the 
Bible  distributi«>n  of  Russia  in  Hnmo  thirty  ditfen-nt  languag(»saiid 
dialects  benefits  our  people.  At  tht»  same  time  the  wi»rk  of 
distribution  largely  dejiends  ujxjn  them.  The  i)rintinir  is  done  in 
Germany,  England  and  the  United  States. 


Lutherans  in  Austria. 


The  Austro-Hunpjarian  monarcliy,  commonly  called  the 
Austrian  Empire*,  is  a  bipartite  state,  united  by  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  is  also  the  Kin<^  of  Ilun^firy.  Theix)pulation 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  emijire  differ  widt^ly  in  race,  language, 
manners  and  religion.  One-half  of  the  pe()X)le  belong  to  the 
Slavonic,  one-fifth  to  the  Germanic,  one-sixth  to  the  Magyarian, 
and  the  others  to  the  Roumanian,  Jewish  and  Greek  nationalities. 
More  than  twenty  tongues  and  dialects  are  spoki-n,  but  the  German 
and  the  Hungarian  are  the  only  official  hmguages. 

Wheat,  maize,  w-ine,  flax,  and  hemi)  are  largt*ly  grown,  and  the 
plains  east  of  the  Danu])e  supixirt  great  herds  of  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep.  All  the  metals,  except  platinum,  abound  in  Austria; 
also  gold,  silver, quicksilver,  copi)er,  tin,  h'ad,  iron  and  coaL  Two- 
thirds  of  all  their  commerce  is  with  Germany,  and  this  country 
exerts  the  dominant  foreign  influence  upon  the  many  races  of  the 
emjjire,  industrially,  educationally  and  religiously. 

Of  the  2:3,895,424  people  in  Austria  8,  Uil. 997  are  Germans  and 
5,473,576  Czechians.  The  Germans  are  mostly  Catholics  and  they 
unite  with  the  Czechians  to  supi)n\ss  the  G<'nnan  Lutheran 
element.  With  ISGO  a  new  i'vn  began  f«»r  Austria,  when  the 
minister  of  foreign  aitairs,  in  opposition  to  the  old  policy  of 
favoring  the  Slavic  races  to  tlie  exelnsicjn  of  the  Germans  and 
Hungarians,  attemi)ted  to  make  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  the 
leading  nations  in  the  empire. 

The  Reformation.— The  Hussites  oi)ene(l  a  friendly  cor- 
resxxjndence  with  Luther  as  enrly  as  1519,  exhorting  him  to 
I)eraevere  in  his  gocnl  work  and  at  tlu>  same  time  assuring  him  that 
there  were  very  many  in  Bohemia  who  prayed  night  and  day  for  him 
and  his  cause.  These  brotherly  epistles,  salutary  to  l^ohemians 
and  Lutherans,  were  susiKMided  after  1525  for  ten  years  because  of 
the  slanderous  reports  res])ecting  Luther,  whi<'h  were  circulated  in 
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Bohemia.  The  correspondence  was  renewed  in  1335  when  the 
Hussites  corrected  their  former  creed,  and  the  Lutherans  com- 
menced to  multi^Jy,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  persecution  through 
which  they  passed  before  their  religion  was  tolerated. 

Parochial. — Vienna  ranks  among  the  finest  capital  cities  of 
Europe  with  1,104,000  ixjpulation  and  35,400  Lutherans.  One 
church  is  Ber\'ed  by  four  able  pastors,  in  which  9,748  persons 
communed  last  year,  41)1  were  confirmed,  390  married,  and  864 
buried.  Converts  from  other  religions,  318;  dissenters  from  the 
Lutheran  to  other  churches,  98.  No  less  than  3,601  children 
receive  religious  instruction  in  its  schools.  The  suburban  Lutheran 
missions  are  ijrosi)erous.  Waehring  received  32,923  florins  for  a 
new  church,  to  which  Emperor  William  later  gave  3,000  marks, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gave  2,000  florins.  Krems  on  the 
Danulie,  bought  a  church  site;  Stockerau  secured  the  use  of  a 
church  for  fifty  years;  and  St.  Poelten  is  completing  a  new  church 
edifice.  The  Lutheran  churches  and  missions  of  Vienna  ha\e 
received  quite  a  number  of  legacies  and  are  well  endowed. 

In  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  there  are  16,000  LutheranB, 
15,000  Reformed,  155,000  Catholics,  and  17,500  Jews.  The  educa- 
tional, charitable  and  mission  v.ork  of  the  Lutheran  chu''  h  in 
Prague  in  prospering  amid  many  adverse  conditions. 


(  KIKC^H  OF  THE  ArCrSBI'RC^  CONFESSION  IN  Al'STRIA, 
NOT  INCLUDING  HUNGARY. 
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The  Reformt*d  Church  in  Austria  numbers  less  than  half  as 
many  iia  the  Lutherans*  From  18S1  to  1890  the  Lutheraiia 
iacreased  21,254  members  and  the  Reformed  from  1883  to  1890 
3,162  meml^ers. 

Educatioi^. — Pastor  Carl  von  Lany,  of  Oernilow,  superin- 
tendent (or  in  Austrian  ecclesiastical  phraseology,  senior),  reported 
last  year  fourteen  Slavic  EvangL*lical  Lutheran  pastorates  in 
Bohemia,  and  that  in  each  congregation  there  is  a  local  Gustavus 
Adolphns  Society,  These  Czecliian  Lutheran  congregations  have> 
A8  a  rule,  more  members  than  the  German  churches  of  Bohemia* 


V     \/ 


TEPLITZ,  BOHBMIA. 


During  the  festive  celebration  of  the  4(X>th  auniversary  jubilee  of 
Lu therms  birth,  a  house  in  Kunigsgratz  was  bought  for  a  Practicjil 
Theological  Seminary  and  Gymnasium,  \s'here  pious  young  men 
may  enjoy  a  higher  education  and  pre^mre  themselves  for  the  holy 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry.  This  is  the  first  and  also  the  most 
im|X)rtjmt  church  inntitution  among  the  Czechian  Lutherans  and 
some  claim,  had  it  not  been  founded,  in  course  of  time  nearly  all 
the  Lutheran  Czechians  would  have  been  gathered  into  the 
Reformed  and  Catholic  churches,  The  Presbyterian  council  in 
Belfast,  by  vote  appropriated  100,000  marks  to  the  Reformed 
Oliurches  of  Bohemia  in  1884,  auil  it  was  iudee<l  time  for  the  Luth- 
eran Lord's  Treasury  and  others  to  come  to  the  help  of  those  of  tht? 
Afigiiburg  Confession.    Last  year  twenty-six  students  applied  and 
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were  refused  admittance  as  the  "Luther  House"  had  room  for  only 
twenty-two.  The  most  receive  beneficiary  aid.  A  new  building, 
however,  is  about  to  be  erected.  The  congregation  of  200  souls 
worships  in  a  board  shanty  edifice,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
"garden  pavilion."  The  rain  comes  through  the  roof  and  for  the 
honor  of  our  Zion  a  new  house  of  worship  should,  and  no  doubt 
will,  soon  be  erected  in  this  city  under  the  shadow  of  the  bishop^s 
cathedral.  The  educational  institution  also  requires  this  new 
church. 

In  Linz,  Upx)er  Austria,  there  is  an  institution  similar  to  the 
one  at  Konigsgratz. 

Other  efforts  are  made  abroad  to  aid  in  furnishing  for  Austria 
an  efficient  and  adequate  ministry.  The  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury 
of  Germany,  for  example,  gives  yearly  liberal  assistance  to  seven 
Austrian  Lutheran  students,  while  pursuing  their  theological 
studies  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  Germany. 

In  Southeastern  Eurox)e  the  Lutlierans  of  the  various 
countries  and  provinces  are  also  constantly  emigrating  and  immi- 
grating. They  are  a  goodly  host  in  this  empire,  it  is  true,  when 
all  are  taken  together,  but  scattered  over  all  those  strong 
Catholic  countries,  they  often  find  themselves  isolated  and  alone. 
The  parents  have  none  but  Catholic  cliurches  to  attend  and  the 
children  none  but  Catholic  schools.  To  build  a  church  and 
demand  all  to  come  to  it  will  not  answer.  Thoy  are  scattered  too 
far  from  one  another  for  that.  The  Lutheran  church  and  school 
must  become  ambulatory,  i^eripatetic.  Traveling  preachers  and 
also  traveling  t(»achers  are  aided  by  missionary  societies  like  the 
Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  and  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  to 
visit,  though  at  a  great  personal  sacrifice,  our  brethren  in  the 
remott^st  sec^tions  at  least  once  a  year,  and  thus  keep  tliem  and 
their  children  from  turning  to  the  Romanists  or  to  the  world. 
Only  those  who  do  it  know  what  it  is  to  minister  faithfully  and 
continuously  to  800  Lutherans  plotted  over  2,400  square  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

In  the  Bnli»»mian  state  schools  Lutheran  children  must  learn 
Ave  Marid,  make  the  cross  and  perform  other  Catholic  ceremonit^. 
The  jmnH-liial  sch<M)l  problem  has  become  a  burning  question  for 
the  Luthi^rans  in  many  other  lands  than  the  Ignited  States.  In 
Vienna  the  keenly  felt  need  of  more  and  In^tter  Lutheran  rc1ux>1s 
is  ]x,Mng  satisfactorily  sni)])lied. 

Catechumen  Institutes  are  also  efficient  in  ministering  to  our 
diHi)ersion.    Ht»n»  the  pupils  go  to  tin*  teacher  instead  of  the  teacher 
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to  the  pupils.  They  are  built  in  central  accessible  cities  to  which 
Lutheran  families  from  near  and  far  send  their  children.  When 
confirmed  they  carry  good  influences  back  to  their  homes  and  thus 
all  the  family  remain  intelligent  Lutherans.  These  Catechumen 
or  Confirmation  Institutions  are  becoming  very  i)opular  in  Austro- 
Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  world  where  our  Zion  is  struggling 
to  establish  herself.  The  one  at  Gmunden,  Upi)er  Austria,  was 
started  in  1881  by  a  gift  of  2,500  marks  from  Hcmover.  Another 
one  in  Upper  Austria  is  located  at  Weickersdorf . 

Other  means  are  used  to  teach  our  precious  faith  to  the  youth. 
In  Leitmeritz,  Bohemia,  and  other  places  the  Lutheran  scholars  of 
the  gymnasiums,  seminaries,  and  public  schools  are  regularly 
gathered  into  various  classes  for  higher  instruction  in  the  scriptural 
doctrines  of  their  church. 

In  Bielitz,  Silesia,  a  normal  seminary  has  been  founded  to 
educate  parochial  school  teachers. 

Deaconess  Work.— Through  the  evangelical  preaching  of 
Martin  Boos,  at  Gallneukirchen,  L^pix?r  Austria,  many  repented  of 
their  sins  and  believed  in  Christ,  and  naturally  left  the  Catholic 
church.  Amid  persecution  and  suffering  they  organized  in  this 
city  an  evangelical  conji:rcgntion  and  in  1872  Ixjught  the  old  court 
house  in  which  the  Protestant  "Boosians"  had  often  been  falsely 
accused  by  their  enemies.  In  this  house,  in  the  part  that  was  used 
as  a  parsonage,  two  deaconesses,  natives  of  Upper  Austria,  who 
were  Received  in  the  Mother  House  at  Stutgart  in  1874,  commence 
the  first  deaconess  work  in  Austria.  Their  consecration  on 
Oct.  4,  1877,  by  Inspector  H<jffmann  of  Stuttgart  had  just  taken 
place  in  the  churcli  at  Tlu»nning  during  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Inner  Missions  in  Upper  Austria. 

A  repaired  building  was  dedicated  on  Sept.  8,  1880,  as  a 
hospital.  This,  however,  did  not  furnish  snflScient  room,  and  two 
sisters  from  Linz.  assisted  by  a  lady  of  Vienna,  ]x)U^ht  anotlier 
huilding  and  renKnleled  it  for  a  Lazaretto,  and  on  June  24.  18H4, 
the  "Zoar"  hospital  was  consecrated  by  Su[)erintondent  Koch  of 
Wallern.  In  thrse  y^'ars  the  number  of  sisters  had  increased  and 
on  I)e<M'nil)rr  i^.  ISS.'^,  two  sistrrs  were  set  ajmrt  ft )r  parish  work 
in  the  city  of  Vit-nna  wliere  Dr.  von  Zinmierniann  organized  a 
Dea<'oness  Socirt y. 

On  DtM*.  l.'i,  jss.").  sj)on  nfter  the  dedicati<.)n  of  the  new  church 
at  Menin.  in  Tyro],  two  sisters  woro  installed  as  parish  deaconesses 
of  the  same.  A  H'tirtMl  dfaconess  j)laeed  in  the  hands  of  Pastor 
Riehter,  of  Meran,  lU.OUO  marks   for  deaconess'   services   to   the 
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itiltitiKles  wlio   Tisit   their  city  ns    i   hc^alth  resort  during  the 
inter  Hiid  spring  from  all  parts  of  Nortbern  Europe, 

Later  mora  land  was  bought  and  n  third  building  erected* 

iperor  William  Bent  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  institution. 

:ie  twenty-three  sisters  have  charge  of  three  other  institutions 

Bides  the  Mother  House:  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  and  Martinatift 

:>r  epileptics.     In  all  ninety  patients*     Fields  of  labor,  seven;  four 

hospitals   with  ten  sisters;    Mother  houses,  four;    Bath  Hall  or 

imev  resort  for  scrofulous  children,  one;  Meran  and  Preesbnrg 

ach    three  sisters;    infirmary  in   Galtneukirchen,  three   sisters; 

Irish  deacouesses  in  Vienna,  seven;  and  Martinstift,  with  seventy- 

ine  inmates,  two  sisters.     The  orphan  home  at  Weickersdorf  near 

lallneutirchen  has  silt y-one  children  and  during  its  sixteen  years' 

rork  it  has  cared  for  148  orphans.     Receipts  of  Mother  Deaconess 

House,  18^K),  42,070  marks;  expenditures,  45,195  marks. 

Deaconess   Institute  in    Vienna. — The  sending  of   the  two 

sters  from  Gallneukirchen  Institute  to  the  capital  city  of  Austria^ 

.  1883,  and  the  organization  of  the  Deaconess  Society  of  that  city 

Ibout  the  same  time  by  Dr.  von  Zimmermann,  hopefully  looked 

orward  to  the  founding  of  a  Mother  House  for  Lower  Austria.   The 

conBtitution  was  complete,  and  a  warm  lady  friend  of  the  cause 

presented  a  house.    How  disappointed  all  were  to  learn  that  their 

I  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  authorities  not  allowing  a  hospital  to 
be  erected  in  which  Evangelical  deaconesses  were  to  be  educated. 
mM  this  difficulty  could  not  be  ovxTcome,  the  society  employs  seven 
listers  to  do  congregational  and  private  work  in  the  city. 
I       Ikker    Missions  — The    Upper    Austria    Society  for   Inner 
Missions  held  Ob  annual  convention  Sept.  8,  1891,  in  Gallneu- 
kirchen.    The  church  could  not  accommodate  the  multitudes,  bo 
le  meetings  had  to  be  held  in  the  open  air,  in  the  court  of  the 
irsonage  and  the  Deaconess  Institute.     The  music  was  grand  and 
stive.     Evangelist  Reinmuth  spoke  touehingly  of  his  work  among 
ae  Protestant  diaspora  in  Styria,  Tyrol,  and  Camiola,  and  on  the 
aecessity  of  doing  more  for  these  neglected  and  widely  scattered 
E)retliren.     The  charitable  institutions  were  visited  and  a  children's 
t  meeting  of  the  orphan  home  and  congregation  was  conducted 
the  parochial  school  teacher. 
This  so<Mety  was  organized  by  Pastor  Aug.  Herman  Kotschy 
If  died  July  6,  1890),  for  twenty-four  years  the  zealous  and  faithful 
3r  of  Attersee,  and  Pastor  L.  Schwa rz,  of  Gallneukirchen.     Ite 
1,  Evangelisch  Vereinsblait,  of  Upper  Austria,  started  fourteen 
ars  ago  and  has  an  extensive  circulation  at  home  and  abroad 
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CTLLY,  8TYBJA,  AIT8TRIA. 


The  Bociety  has  founded  at  Gailneiikircheii  the  only  De 
Institutiou  in  Auijtria, 

The  Women's  Gustavna  Adolphns  Societiea  of  the  Gener 
Society  of  Vienna  contributed  2,516  marks  in  1891,  as  follows: 
one  nf  Vienna  gave  2,072,  Klagenfurth  100,  Goerz  181,  Biala  IIC 
and  Prague  63  marks. 

The  Pension  Fund  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetian  Confe 
in  AuBtria  was  14,275  floriiis  more  in  1891  than  in  1890. 

A  summer  health  resort  for  the  poor  with  weak  luJigs  baa  I 
founded  st  Kiesling,  near  Vienna. 

Tyrol  has  few  Lutherans,  but  an  excellent  home  for 
orphan  children  in  its  capital  city,  Innsbruck.    A  wealthy  nesij 
of  Tyrol  ^ave  a  million  gulden  to  found  tJie  same,  reeervinir  nothJ 
ing  for  himst^lf  t*x<'<*pt  that  in  his  old  n^e  he  is  to  have  fn « 
with  two  rooms  in  tho  home,  and  at  his  death  a  becoming  (J:.. . 
bnriaL    The  institution  was  oiK'ned  October,  lSh9. 

In  Anstrian  Silesia,  as  in  other  countries,  the  Catholics  i 
many  couvertjs  on  sick  betis,  and  the  Prote»ti*nts,  in  order  to 
tor  tlieir  own  sick,  have  erect<?d  in  Teschen  a  hospital  that 
0O,nX)  florins.     At  first  the  plan   was   to  erect  a  h(3spital 
twenty-four  beds,  but  thw  Lord  hli»ssed  them  lieyond  their 
Supt.  Dr,  Hause,  of  Teschen,  made  an  earnest  ple^i  for  Uio  he 
at  the  Goneml  Ckmventton  of  Ibe  Gostavus  Adolphtta  Sodel^ 
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Danzig   in   1889,   which    helped    materially   to   tu  iMuiplish    thia 
result 

Mr.  Stettner^a  wann  friend  of  theGnstavus  Adolpbus  Society, 
md  the  son  of  a  Protestant  pastor j  gave  at  his  golden  wedding  in 
1880,  as  a  thank  offering  to  God  for  his  goodness,  3»(XK}  florins  to 
found  a  fnnd  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  evangelical  pastors 
L  Trieste. 

Diaspora  Missions. — While  the  moat  of  the  Lutheran  congre^ 
itious  in  Austro-Hungary  are  rootled  in  the  Reformation  many 
P6  their  origin  and  prosperity  to  immigration.  The  Gustnvus 
Adolphus  Society  has  given  ita  most  attention  to  this  empire,  fur 
920  of  the  1,580  missions  aided  by  it  are  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 
DIjo  Toleration  Patent  is  more  than  a  dead  letter.  The  Emj>eror 
iiniself  contributes  to  the  Protestant  church  and  school  buildings 
ad  to  their  missionary  societies.  Although  in  the  large  minority, 
le  Lutheran  church  exerts  a  x>owerful  intiuence,  especially  the 
>ngregations  in  the  large  cities  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Reichenberg, 
Crieste,  Troppau,  and  Bregenz.  The  many  national  antipathies 
^ave  not  been  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Sad  it  was  that 
;ie  Czechian  Reformed  refused  to  unite  with  German  Lutherans 
celebrating  the  100th  jubilee  of  the  issuing  of  the  act  of  tolera- 
llon  whereby  liberty  came  to  both. 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  have  been  the  special  fields  of  the 
3il)sic  and  Dresden  Gustavus  Adolphus  Societies  ever  since  the 
sunder  of  the  society,  Dr.  Grossmann,  plead  so  successfully  for 
be  Fleis8en  mission.  The  emigrant  German  mechanics  and 
ftborera  have  founded  congregations  at  Reichenberg,  Aussig, 
Jnblonzand  Rumburg;  the  Saxon  officials  at  Bodenbach-Tetschen; 
ae  railroad  men  at  Eger;  the  tourists  at  the  resorts  of  Teplitz^ 
arlsba*!,  Franzeusbad,  and  Marienbad.  The  "Bohemian  Breth- 
BD,^'  whom  Scotland  is  laboring  to  reclaim  to  the  Reformed 
lurch,  never  adupted  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  that  church, 
xe  Cs&ochians,  without  doubt,  are  a  very  religious  Protestiint 
eoph*,  and  the  Lutheran  church  is  doing  a  successful  work 
C»r  them. 

Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and  Styria  are  German  Provinces, 
tid   tlie  cry  from  tliem  for  more   Lutheran  preachers  is  most 
Ktiable.     8o  also  the  cry  from  Silesia  and  Galicia.     Camiola, 
irinthia  and  Tyrol  have  j^rosperous  missions  at  Bleiberg,  Gnesau, 
|$mttz,  Ga?rz,  Laybach,  Pola  and  Innsbruck.     The  best  people 
'  the  city  of  Brcgenz,  Yorarlberg,  belong  to  the  Lutheran  church, 
the  mission  at  Salzburg  is  self-sustaining. 
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Bohemia  is  a  promising  Lutheran  mi«giori  field  though  the  I 
congrepfntions  are  small  and  scattering.     During  the  liifet  four  yeiiraj 
the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treoftury  has  been  aBsisting  the  Church  of 
tht^  Aii^l)arg  Confession  of  Bohemia  in  starting  preaching ststion« 
and  religioufl  iuBtruetion  at  twenty-one  places  and  in  visitiiig  and 
circulating  Lutheran  literature  in  eeven  other  stations. 
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CHrSCH   AT   BliEr.EKZ,  VonAflLBEnO^  AUSTBIA* 

seems  to  be  special  need  here  of  such  kind  of  work  in  order  to  hold: 
the  people  together  until  pastors  ciiu  be  st^cured  for  them. 

The  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augsburg  Cunfeseion  and 
the  Helvetian  Ccinfessiun  at  Innsbruck,  a  city  of  20,500 population 
reports  in  1892  the  number  of  merabera  at  0(>5^  receipt-s  from  th 
congregation    1,1G9    florins,  iind  from    the   Gustavua  Adolphua 
Society  1^901  florins.     A  member  of  the  Trieste  congregnti«>n,  who 
helped  many   other  needy   points,  gave   the   Inn^liruck   congre-' 
gntion  a  legiicry  of  1,000  florins.    Its  religious  school  is  atU^nded 
by  fifty -six  scholara, 

TliouHands  of  Lutherans  are  scattered  abroad  in  Attstria 
sheep  withi>at  a  shepherd.     Their  greateat  m^etl  and  greatest  jcs; 
is  to  he*ir  a  Lutheran  missionary.     The  mf»st  etBcient  work  th 
_chtir«!!h  can  do  fur  Austria  is  the  tHlucatitig  and  couunis^ioning  oi 

by   men    as    home    missionaries.      To    this    the    Lutlie 
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ntithorities  are  now  bending  their  be-et  energies.  The  Saviour's 
words  apply  here ;  "  Lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields,  for 
they  are  white  already  to  harvest." 

Beneficiary  education  is  an  important  wurk  in  those  parts  at 
present.     For  this  cau^e  a  large  fund  has  been  accumulating. 

Among  the  100,000  Catholics  of  Vorarlberg  t300  Protestants 
we  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  the 
Buthem  part  of  the  country  we  find  only  one  congregation  of  200 
9,  Feldkirchen,  crying  most  pitifully  to  their  brethren  for  aid 
employ  a  pastor  and  a  teacher,  and  to  build  a  church  and  a 
bhooL  If  the  parents  want  to  go  to  the  Holy  Communion  they 
tust  either  go  to  the  Catholic  mass  or  minister  it  to  themselves; 
and  the  children,  yes  the  poor  chihlren,  if  they  are  to  go  to  school, 
ley  must  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  extreme  Catholic  schools,  for 
liera  are  none  other.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  under  such  circum- 
inces  our  Lutheran  people  become  indifferent  and  some  even 
11  from  their  faith?  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
Catholics  should  make  prosylites  of  some  Luthenuis.  The 
Catholics  are  forbidden  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  the  LutherEin 
colporteurs  circulate  Bibles,  and  Catholics  gather  them  together 
and  think  they  do  a  Christian  act  by  casting  them  into  the  fire. 
Some  of  the  Austrian  Lutheran  dispersion^  the  Salzburgers, 
3and  their  way  across  the  ocean  and  were  among  the  first  to  plant 
lie  Lutheran  faith  successfully  in  the  virgin  soil  of  America. 

PoKEioN  Missions. — ^The  receipts  for  Foreign  Missions  from 
ae  Lutherans  of  this  country  are  annually  increasing.  The  same 
^irit  which  prompts  people  to  organize  congregations,  build 
lurches  and  schools,  and  found  institutions  of  mercy,  will  also 
rompt  them  to  pray  and  give  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
Tb  have  seen  that  this  great  empire  in  southeastern  Europe  during 
be  Last  c^^ntury  has  marie  most  gratifying  progress  in  Home 
tissions,  Church  Extension,  and  education,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
I  learn  of  new  interest  in  foreign  missions  among  these  people, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  were  among  the  very 
st  to  take  active  steps  to  organize  a  society  to  send  the  gcjspel  to 
lie  heathen. 

True,  Austria-Hungary  has  no  Lutheran  Foreign  Missionary 

ciety  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this  cause,  but  many  pastors  and 

jngregations  are  in  close  sympathy  and  union  with  the  various 

L'ieties  of  Germany.     Tlie  Lcipsic  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

1889  receivid  fmni  8«*v<'n  c<>Il^''regations  473  marks,  and  in  1890 
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from  eleven  conju^egations  526  marks.    The  Basel  Society  m  it 
receiyed  3,116  fraac8,  the  North  German  Society  71  marks, 

AoBtria  has  ah$o  given  men  to  foreign  missions.  Several  y&tm 
ago  a  Btudent  of  Soeniggratz  Institution  passed  the  examination 
and  was  admitted   to  the  Mission   Institute  at  Leipeic.     It  isj 


Tlj«  oW  Home  and  Church  of  the  "S«llt]ill8«m" 

lificaiit  that  many  missionaries  to  the  heathen  come  from  cmr  | 
diaspora  coa^egations. 

Christian  Litehatube. — The  Protestant  literature  of  Aostrin 
and  Hungary  in  the  form  of  books,  pamphlets,  tracts  and  period* 
icals,  written  by  resident  scholars  in  the  interest  of  theology,  inner 
missions,  Gustavus  AdoIx>hus  Society  work,  and  the  early  i 
Kefonnatioa  and  Counter-Reformation  authentic  historifis^  is  i 
improving  in  character  and  increasing  in  circulation.  This  is  u 
good  omen  for  the  future,  If  space  would  permit  pages  could  be 
fillofi  with  the  titles  of  literary  works  relative  to  the  Evangelical 
interests  of  the  various  provinces.  These  Proteslantaore  carefully 
and  faithfully  conserving  their  history,  which  has  many  ralnable 
leesons  for  their  brethren  in  other  lands. 

Among  the  periodicals  devoted  to  the  practic*il  uussian  work 
of  the  churc'h,  the  following  are  worthy  of  note:  Sifan^elische 
Kirchenzeiiung  fuer  Oesireickf  edited  by  Pastor  Scliur  of  ^ 
Bielit'/.;  EtKingel Laches  Vi^reinshUitt  ans  Ober-Ocslrei^h^  edited 
by  Senior  Schwarz  in  Galineukirchen;  and  Evangdhche  Otcdten^ 
for  church,  schcxil  and  home,  edited  by  Pastor  HuUurung,  Pn'as- 
burg.  A  Ott^lavuB  Adolphu^  Kakrmif^r,  or  almanac^  is  issned  in 
Klagenftirtli. 
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The  HungariaDS  are  neither  Germans,  Slavs,  nor  Latins,  and 
st  as  little  affinity  have  they  to  the  great  nations  of  the  East. 
ence,  for  500  years  Hungary  has  held  the  pivotal  position  in  the 
Jitics  of  southeastern  Europe.  Centuries  ago  they  came  from 
e  highlands  of  the  Altai  region  and  are  of  the  same  rac^  as  the 
nns.  This  little  nation  alone  more  than  onc«  prevented  the 
irks  from  ravishing  Eurox)e  and  thus  did  a  grateful  service  to 
»tem  civilization. 

Their  thrilling  patriotism  in  many  wars  and  their  love  of 
>erty  displayed  in  the  short  lived  independent  republic  of  1848, 
odeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  their  present 
o6i)erity,  prove  that  their  place  is  not  among  the  weaker  races  of 
e  earth.  Buda-Pesth,  their  proud  caj^ital,  is  taking  its  place 
Qong  the  world-famed  cities  and  rivals  Vienna.  Its  greatest 
dustry  is  flour  milling,  in  whicli  it  is  surpassed  only  by  Minne- 
K)lis.  The  modem  processes  of  milling  were  first  developed  in 
iida-Pesth  and  then  adopted  at  Minneapolis. 

One  has  well  observed  that  "Hungary  is  essentially  of  the 
ast.  Its  people  are  wonderfully  fitted  to  mediate  between  the 
scident  and  the  Orient,  and  to  aid  in  the  adaptation  of  modem 
eas  and  methods  to  the  best  uses  of  the  now  awakening  and 
ring  peoples  of  Southeastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia." 
3cause  of  the  above  it  is  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  that 
)  now  consider  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  country. 

Thb  Kefobmatiox. — The  majority  of  the  Hungarians 
ibraced  the  Protestant  teachings  of  Huss,  Luther  and  Calvin, 
id  while  they  were  fighting  the  battles  of  all  Europe  in  keeping 
Lck  the  Turks,  they  were  being  punished  by  ]X)pes  and  emperors 
r  their  zealous  interest  in  tlie  Eeformation. 

Perhai*  in  no  other  country  did  so  many  in  so  short  a  time 
lenly  forsake  the  Church  of  Rome  and  embrace  the  Reformation. 
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A  hiBtorian  of  the  Protestant  church  of  Hungary  Bays;    "TIii 
Keforaiatiou  appears  at  once  before  us  like  a  powerful  stream;  ai 
wlien  we  eearrh  carefully  afU^r  its  eource,  we  fiud  it  lo6iu|r  it^i*^ 
amid  wara  and  misery— much  like  the  rivers  of  Africa,  whc 
sources  lie  hidden  in  the  shifting  sands.     The  marvelous  sttc 
of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  Hungary  is  in  every  respect  an  obje 
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of  deep  int«3r68t  to  the  historian.  It  appears  like  a  well  oiigiiiii 
and  disciplined  nnny  under  able  leaders,  driven  out  of  the  field 
a  few  baudits  in  a  guerilla  warfare.'' 

The  introduction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Hussites,  the 
ambition  and  moral  corruption  of  tlie  Catholic  churili,  the  Gennaj 
troops  which  came  to  help  Hungary  against  the  Turks^  the  tns 
distribution  of  the  prose  works  and  hymns  of  Luther,  eticourai^e 
by  the  German  residents  and  merchants  in  tlie  free  cities  and 
Transylvania,  all  farored  the  Evangelical  cause. 

That  Luther  had  many  adherents  at  an  early  date  is  clear  froB 
ihd  archbishop  of  Gran  having  reail   from   the  pulpits  of  th< 
principal  chuiches  of  Hungary  in  1521  a  condemnation  of  Luthi! 
and  his  writings.    This  made  many  friends  for  the  rauso  an^ 
^^wholu  parishes,  villagt>a  and   towns — yes,  perhajis  the  half 
Htingary--<le<-*lariHl  in  favor  of  the  Reformation," 

Wlien  Luther  wrote  to  Queen  Mary,  the  widow  of  Lewis  IL 
and  Slitter  of  Charles  V.,  he  sent  her  four  i^jsalnis  which  he  tnitu 
]iit4Hl  for  her  C(jmfort  and  one  of  his  own  hymns,  and  n^mnrke 
that  "ho  had  with  great  pleasure  seen  that  she  was  a  friend  of  tl 
QoHpeL^*    Her  brother,  Charles  V.,  had  reason  indee<]  to  wijr ' 
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16  did  not  ceHSL*  oil  all  occasions  to  sliow  favor  to  the  Lutheran 

Some  saw  the  black  cload  over  its  bead  and  resolved  to  crush 

le  movement  by  force.     Luther*8  writings  were  ordered  to  be 

^urned  ev«rywhera     The  pope's  legate^  Cajetan,  instigated  Louis 

issue  the  horrible  edict  of  1523  that,  '*  All  Lutherans,  and  those 

Ifho  favor  them,  as  well  as  all  adherents  to  the  sect,  shall  have 

beir  property  confiscated,  and  themselves  punished  with  death,  as 

&retics  and  foes  of  the  most  holy  Virgin  Mary."     Again  this  was 

Inewed  by  the  Diet  of  Bakosch  decreeing  that  "  All  Lutherans 

iall  be  rooted  out  of  the  land;  and  wherever  they  are  found, 

either  by  clergy  or  laymen,  they  may  be  seized  and  burned/' 

Notwithstanding  all,  the  friends  of  Luther  increased     Young 

^Hungarians  started  to  Germany  to  study.     Martin  Cyriacus  went 

I  Wittenberg  in  1520;  Dionisias  Linzius  Pannoniua  andBalthasar 

l^leba  of  Of  en,  followed  in  1524 ;  and  previous  to  the  year  1530 

:>hn  tJttmann  of  Of  en,  Christian  Lany,  John  Sigler  of  Lentschan, 

fichael   Szaly,   Matthew  Biro  de  Vay,   and  George   Debrecsin 

tere  also  found  among  the  students  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon* 

In  1525  Vitus  Viesheim,  an  exile  Hungarian,  was  professor  of 

fl'reek  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.     The^e  educated  Luth- 

3S    returned   to  their    native  land    as  powerful    agents   and 

ipporters  of  the  cause  they  so  warmly  and  intelligently  embraced. 

In  Northern  Hungary  five  free  cities  declared  themselves  as 

itheran  in  1530  and  presented  a  ccnfession  of  their  faith  to  the 

ing.      The   following    year    Matthew   Devay,   the    Luther    of 

Hungary,  who,  for  a  time,  lived  in  Luther's  home  and  ate  at  his 

table,  began  his  marvelous  career  battling  for   the  purification 

of  the  Church.     In  1555  the  five  free  cities,  twelve  market  towns 

in  the  county  of  Zipf,  a  few  towns  in  lower  Hungary  and  several 

noblemen  obtained  and  used  their  liberty  to  worship  as  Protestants. 

The  synod  of  twenty-nine  ministers  at  Erdod  established  the 

tungarian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  1545,  by  adopting  a 

Dnfesaion  of  faith  in  twelve  articles  in  agreement  with  the  Augs- 

barg  Confession,     The  Germans  in  Hungary,  as  in  almost  every 

|her  country  at  that  time,  readily  joined  the  Lutheran  church 

ad  remained  loyal  to  all  her  interests.     In  1557,  twelve  years 

?r,  the  Calvinista  also  prepared  their  Hungarian  Confession. 

iie  whole  Saxon  nation  in  Transylvania  at  the  Synod  of  Medwbch 

Soptod   the   Augsburg   Confession  in   1545^  and  the  Synod  at 

|(nyed  Kttve  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  each  a  superin* 

it  in  I5G4. 
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After   the  Beformation  prosperous  Lutheran  congregationa 

in  Hungary.     In  the  years  of  persecution,  1662-67,  they 

»,  however,   robbed  of  their  pastors^  teachers,   schools  and 

churches.    For  more  than  a  century  the  fire  of  Protestantism  was 

iOthered  until  the  edict  of  toleration  in  1781,  when,  by  sacrifice 

rdering  on  suffering,  new  churches  and  schools  sprang  up  on 

many  of  the  old  sites.     Some  are  now  self-sustaining  and  in  as 

good  a  condition  as  they  were  before  the  persecution. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  the  Germans 
in  the  Western  districts  had  already  confessed  the  Lutheran 
doctrine.  In  the  time  of  persecution,  although  robbed  of  their 
church  and  school  buildings,  they  nevertheless  remained  loyal  to 
eir  faith.  All  their  Bibles,  postUs,  hymn  books  and  catechisms 
ere  not  taken  from  tbem.  They  gathered  in  private  houses  and 
in  the  secret  places  of  the  mountains,  and  made  a  common  table 
answer  for  pulpit  and  altar,  and  thus  quietly  kept  the  smoldering 
coals  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  burning  until  deliverance 
came  in  1781.     Their  property,  however,  was  never  restored. 

By  the  power  of  self  help  alone,  without  patrons,  funds,  and 

E benevolent  societies  abroad  to  aid,  they  built  new  chapels,  schools, 
Ind  parsonages,  and  formed  a  working  nucleus  in  the  Eisenburg 
comitat,  which  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  to-day  they  number 
|p,584  souls.  This  is  another  illustration  of  how  difficult  it  is  to 
pppress  the  true  Lutheran  doctrine  and  life.  All  the  e^ctemals 
may  be  destroyed,  but  the  inner  life  works  as  silently  and  effect- 
ually as  leaven. 

Parochial.— The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Hungary 
is  composed  of  four  superin tendencies:  The  Cis-Danubian| 
Trans-Danubian,  Montan  and  the  Theiss  distiicta  It  is  larger 
and  better  organized  than  is  generally  known,  having  971,179 
members.  Sixteen  congregations  have  each  two  or  more  pastors, 
and  594  one  pastor  each.  The  smallest  congregation  numbers  106 
souls  and  the  largest  one  is  the  Slavonian  Church  at  Bekes-Csaba, 
numbering  27,0(X)  baptized  members.  The  largest  Oerman 
Churches  are  Oldenburg^  8,001),  and  Pressburg,  7,000  souls.  In 
210  congregations  the  preaching  is  Slavonian,  in  147  Magyarian, 
in  113  German,  and  in  two  Wendish.  The  last  named  being  in 
the  Eisenburg  district >  In  the  remaining  158  churches  the  services 
are  held  in  various  tongues.  For  example,  in  twenty.five  congre- 
gations regular  worship  is  conducted  in  three  different  languages 
d  in  115  in  two.     The  Magyarian  language  is  in  the  ascendency 
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among  the  congregations.  Including  Transylvania  there  are  at 
least  1,182,487  Lutherans  in  the  Catholic  Kingdom  of  Hungary. 

It  is  interesting  and  encouraging  to  know  that  the  greater 
number  of  their  churches  were  founded  during  the  last  century. 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  issued,  Oct  25,  1781,  an  edict  of  toleration, 
and  after  long  years  of  oppression  and  martyrdom  the  Lutherans 
and  Reformed  had  the  privilege  of  not  only  existing  but  of  doing 
aggressive  missionary  work.  Since  1881  many  Latheran  Churches 
in  Hungary  have  been  celebrating  the  centennial  of  their  organ- 
ization, church  building  or  restoration,  when  the  respective 
congregations  made  large  jubilee  offerings  for  the  Lutheran 
mission  work  at  home  and  abroad.  These  offerings  testify  to  their 
liberality,  ranging  each  from  700  to  50,000  gulden.  These  centen- 
nial celebrations  and  the  ^'Luther  year"  have  awakened  a  greater 
missionary  activity  and  a  stronger  Lutheran  consciousness  in  the 
church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Kis-Somlyo  erected  a  new 
parsonage  costing  4,000  gulden,  Csikos-Toeltes  a  new  church, 
Eisenstadt  organized  a  mission  church,  and  old  Catholic  chapels 
are  being  turned  into  Lutheran  Churches.  It  seems  strange  to 
see  on  a  Lutheran  Church  spire  the  coat  of  arms  of  Hungary. 
How  much  more  appropriate  the  Christian  cross  would  be. 

The  church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  is  grovring  every- 
where in  Hungary.  It  reported  in  1890,  914  pastors  and  281 
assistants,  881  mother  and  5.52  filial  congregations.  Total: 
Pastors,  1,195,  churches,  1,433.  The  net  increase  in  members  the 
last  five  years  wns  52,018  and  during  the  last  decade  over  100.000. 
In  the  last  semi-decade  the  parishes  had  a  net  gain  of  nineteen 
and  the  pastors  of  twenty-one.  The  church  here  is  very  polyglot. 
The  Lutherans  are  twenty-two  per  cent.  Hungarians,  thirty-four 
per  cent.  Germans,  thirty-eight  per  cent.  Slavonian,  and  the 
others  are  mostly  Wends.  One  of  the  greatest  barriers,  however, 
in  the  way  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches  is  their  poverty. 
Though  tolerated,  they  have  been  more  persecuted  by  the  state  than 
aided.  In  a  large  measure  they  were  robbed  even  of  their  church 
endowments,  which  were  started  in  the  Reformation  times.  Their 
churches  aud  institutions  are  now  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
benevolence  of  the  members.  Since  1883  the  state  has  contributed 
to  them  from  a  fund,  which  is  considered  more  as  a  charity,  in  view 
of  the  services  of  the  Protestants  to  the  state. 

In  Northern  Hungary  over  a  half  million  Slavonian  Lutherans 
are  living,  who  have  been  so  shamefully  persecuted  since  the 
iitiformation  that  they  are  called  there  the  martyr  church.     In  the 
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t  century  the  cmel  and  bloody  oppreBaion  came  from  the  Romau 
tholic  authoritlea*  Of  late  years  it  is  oomiDg  from  the  Magya- 
Viaus^  who  want  to  take  from  them  their  Slavonian  language  as 
well  as  their  faith,  or  in  one  word,  to  Magyarianize  them.  Their 
higher  schools  have  been  taken  from  them  and  the  confessional, 
gymnasiumSi  which  they  built  by  their  own  offerings  have  been 
closed  under  the  pretense  of  political  suspicion.  For  more  than 
300  years  t^ey  have  etruggled  faithfully  to  maintain  an  existence. 
Surely  their  condition  appeals  pitifully  to  their  more  favored 
brethren  in  other  lands.  The  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury  of  Meck- 
lenbui^  has  been  doing  an  excellent  work  in  assisting  Slavonian 
students  at  Lutheran  universities  in  Germany  in  order  to  provide 
an  educated  and  believing  ministry  to  champion  their  cause 
for  them. 

The  Lutheran  Slovakiaua  are  also  persecuted  by  the  Magya- 
rians.     They  seem  to  try  to  take  from  tht  m  their  language  and 
*heir  faith  and  to  drive  them  from  the  very  Christian  institutions 
ey  founded.     In  eleven  years,  from  1869  to  1880,  no  less  than 
,595  new  Magyarian  schools  were  started,  and  471  German  schools 
were  abandoned. 

Amid  the  loose  and  unionistic  tendencies  of  Hungary  the 
Lutheran  National  Synod  gave  on  May  4,  1892,  a  clear  and 
emphatic  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Augustana, 
and  that  nothing  can  move  it  from  the  foundation  which  has 
been  laid.  It  was  wisely  resolved  to  divide  those  parishes  with 
more  than  5,000  souls,  and  to  group  some  of  t^e  smallest  onea 
Each  Protestant  in  Hungary  is  apportioned  for  the  general  fund 
of  the  Evangelical  Church, 

Education, — Having  no  Lutheran  university  in  their  native 
and  Hungarian  students  have  been  encouraged  to  attend  foreign 
universities  by  benevolent  persons  establishing  permanent 
BcholarBhips  and  foundations. 

The  following  are  for  Lutheran  students:     1.     The  Pelmis 

foandation,  16,000  tlorins  in  the  bank  of  Vienna,  may  be  applied 

to  any  foreign   university,     2.     In  Tuebingen,  a  free   table  for 

elve  students  of  theology,  established  in  16GS,     In  the  same 

versity,  the  Fiffertia  foundation,  for  two  Hungarian  and  two 

rausylvanian  students.    4.     In  Wittenberg,  the  Kaasay  founda* 

on  of  7,(>tl  florins.     5.     Also  the  Poldis  fund  of  2,000  floriua     & 

mpertir  Leopold  IL  in  1791  gave  1,000  ducats  for  the  support  of 

o  clergymen's  sons,  the  one  to  study  at  Leipsic  and  the  other  at 

ittenberg.     7.     In  Greifswalde,  the  gift  of  Charles  XIL,  for  four 
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Haogarians.  8.  Also  8zirmay^B  gift  of  3,000  florina  for  fllf^ 
beaefit  of  HaDgarian  students.  9.  In  Goettingen,  BorgsiallerVi 
foundation  of  1 ,500  florins.  10.  In  Jena  and  Wittenberg,  any 
Hungarian  student  is  received  for  $18  annually.  IL  In  each 
of  the  three  nniversitiee,  Goettingen,  Leipsic  and  Eriangeii»  tbree 
atndenta  have  a  free  table*  12.  In  Halle,  a  free  table  for  aO 
Hungarian  students  who  teach  two  hours  a  day  in  the  orphan 
honaei.  13.  The  fund  at  Altdorf,  for  three  students,  was  remoTed 
with  the  university  to  Erlangen.  l-L  So  also  the  three  fomida. 
tioQfl  at  Helmatadt  were  removed  to  three  other  universities.    15. 
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In    the  school  teachers'  seminary  in  Halle  some  of    the  morel 
promising  students  rec^eive,  besides  free  board  and  lodging*  <^1bo  m 
small  sum  of  money,     16.    In  Groeningen  all  Hungarian  students 
had  free  dinner  and  supper. 

Thus  the  universities  of  Germany  have  been  a  blessing  to 
Hungary  as  to  many  other  countries.  A  native  Lutheran  miniatry 
IB  being  educated  by  eight  theological  institutions,  which  report 
166  students.  The  University  of  Vienna  has  also  Lutheran 
theological  students  from  Hungary. 

The  parochial  schools  of  the  Hungarian  Lutherans  ara  qoita* 
efficient  and  well    attended,   147,(>90  children    having  been    in 
aUeodance  in  1881.    The  Lutheran  and  Belormed  togMher  havf» 
3^826  parochial  schoola 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  primate  exclaimed 
in  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  the  schools:  *'In  vain  have  wof 
lowered  the  schools  of  the  Protestants;  in  vain  forbidden  them 
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d  foreign  universitiefl;  notwithstnudiiig  all  we  have  done,  they 
itUl  sarpaae  us  in  learning/* 

On  May  3,  1891,  all  the  LuthoranB  of  Hungary  celebrated  the 

unial  jubilee  of  the  reli^ous  laws  of  1790-91.    Slovakians, 

ermans,  and  Magyariana  at  the  same  time  made  a  thank  offering 

,0,000   florins  for  the  Iieo|X)ld  Fund,  whose  aim    is  to  assist 

tant  schools  and  benevolent  institutions  without  regard  to 

age,    Mr.  Felix,  a  merchant  of  Leipsic,  also  gave  1,000  marks 

e  "Leopoidianum/' 

IitNEB  Missions.— There  are  cheering    evidences  that  the 

ichnr^h  in  Hungary  is  developing   its  resources,  that  it  is  being 

wiitediu  a  Christian  brotherhood  though  of  many  languages,  that 

It  is  growing  more   and  more   in  the  inner  life  of  Christ,  that 

it  is  keenly  conscious  of  its  divinely *given  mission,  and  that  it  is 

in  a  warfare  that  will  bring  certain  victory* 

In   1839  the    Hungarian    Lutheran   Church  in  Peeth  was 

bnnded.     Being  in  financial  embarrassment  the  snperin tendency 

beyond  the  Danube  contributed  very   liberally  to  it,  whereby  a 

■ttcedent  was  established  to  develop  a  fraternal  spirit  among  the 

^Hberans  of  all  nationalities,    Protestant,  not  political  or  national 

^■iTOfi*  should  move  us  to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

^  The  German  Lutheran  Church  of  Pesth  numbers  6,000  souls, 

is  served  by  two  pastors,  and  supports  its  own  gymnasium.     It  has 

iddo  many  funds  and  is  well  endowed.     The  Luther  fund  clothes 

the  poor  German   catechumens.     The  members  of  the  churcHes 

ftverywhere  in  the  Anstro-Hungary  Empire  are  being  developed 

m  the  Christian  grace  of  giving* 

InDebreczin,  Lower  Hungary,  and  other  places  new  churches 
feeenily  been  dedicated.  A  reference  to  the  Oustavns 
pliiis  Society  under  Germany  will  exhibit  in  part  the  Home 
ion  and  Church  Extension  work  in  Hungary- 
Th©  first  mission  help  extended  by  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
ioeiety  to  Hungary  was  received  at  Lutzmannsburg  as  early  as 
886^  only  four  years  aft-er  the  organization  of  the  society.  Since 
nany  otlier  places  in  the  Hungarian  Kingdom  have  been  aidt^d  in 
lie  Sttote  way*  This  giving  developed  a  giving  spirit  at  home,  and 
843  a  Home  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  Society  was 
on  a  small  scale  in  Hungary  itself.  In  1846,  because  of 
ical  and  other  unfavorable  conditions,  it  went  into  a  long 
r  idiM?p  until  18(50  when  it  awoke  to  new  and  vigorous  life, 
til  twenty-fifth  anniversary  was  therefore  celebrated,  Oct 
4,  1685|  in  the  largest  Protestant  Cfanrch  of  Hungary  in  the 
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city  of  Bekes  Csaba.  General  Btiperintendents,  inapectois,  fioper* 
intendentei  seniors,  professors,  pastors,  paroclital  S€bcx3l  t«^;ficfat?n> 
representing  200,000  families  and  over  900^000  souls,  all  united  ia 
lifting  their  hands  to  God  in  thankBgivin^:,  and  in  extending  the 
same  hands  to  one  another  as  a  pledge  of  their  Christian  brother- 
hctod  and  of  a  united  interest  in  Evangellatic  work  for  their  Dative 
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land.  Many  are  the  dilHeolties  and  strong  the  opposition,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  church  is  wide  awake  and  aggressive,  bxulditig 
on  the  imperishable  foundations  of  our  Lutheran  faith*  Ab 
Austria  and  abo  Hungary  are  kingdoms,  which  cannot  exist 
without  due  respect  for  all  nationftlitieB,  so  the  church  there  cannot 
continue^  much  less  prosper,  without  treating  all  languages  and 
nationalities  alike.  This  the  mission  work  takes  special  paina  to 
do  and  the  result*  have  been  gratifying. 

The  society's  first  twenty-five  years*  work  was  as  follows: 
New  pastorates  founded  46,  with  4fi  pastora,  Oft  parodiial  school 
♦  and  40,462  souls;  new  churches  erected  12S,  at  a  cost  of 

,:.  ._  .1  mnrks;  new  parsonages  built  10<),  at  a  cost  of  7()1>,708 
marks;  new  school  houses  and  teachers^  paxBonaget  ereoled  225^  at 
a  cost  of  1,532J15  marks;  repairs  on  ehurohea,  pamougoa  aad 
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schools  amounting  to  609,303  marks;  total  expenditures  for  the 
twenty-five  years,  5,714,734  marks.  The  property  of  120  congre- 
gations were  damaged  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  amount  of 
380,000  marks.  Of  this  amount  569,000  marks  were  received  from 
the  Gustavus  Adolph us  Society,  500,000  through  correspondence, 
and  four  million  marks  were  free  will  oflferings  from  the  poverty 
of  the  membership  of  the  churches. 

In  addition  to  this  large  sum,  2,423' noble  souls  gave  5,800,000 
marks  by  bequests  or  large  gifts,  to  endowments  of  various 
congregatious  and  church  institutions,  among  which  there  stands 
in  the  lead  a  gift  of  118,000  marks  from  his  majesty  the  King. 

Orphan  Homes  were  founded  in  Bosenau,  Neudorf  and  Baab; 
higher  girls'  schools  were  established  in  Bosenau,  Neudorf, 
Eperes,  and  Buda-Pesth;  Homes  for  the  Poor  were  maintained  in 
Pressburg  and  in  many  other  large  congregations.  Of  all  the 
1,500  school  teachers  420  were  appointed  in  recent  years,  which 
shows  the  deep  interest  that  is  universally  taken  in  education. 

This  society  has  developed  the  strong,  strengthened  the  weak, 
gathered  the  scattered,  relieved  the  suffering,  and  saved  churches 
which  were  ready  to  die.  It  helped  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
missionaries,  pastors,  professors  and  teachers.  It  erected  many 
buildings  and  ministered  largely  to  bodily  and  spiritual  want. 

Deaconess  Wokk. — Because  of  the  pressing  need  of  gathering 
the  scattered  multitudes  into  congregations  and  building  the  outer 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  deaconess  cause  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  Hungary.  The  Lutherans,  however,  have  of  late 
manifested  a  vigorous  zeal  in  the  sisterhood,  and  in  connection 
with  the  hospital  and  congregation  at  Pressburg  they  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  Deaconess  Institution,  on  August  1,  1891.  It 
will  have  liberal  financial  support  and  a  field  of  usefulness 
unlimited. 


Lutherans  in  Transylvania,  Hungary. 


The  Saxons  here  were  a  powerful  support  to  the  Reformation 
in  Hungary,  and  have  been  to  its  Proteatantism  ever  since.  Aa 
8oon  as  Luther's  writings  left  his  hand  they  were  brought  by 
merchants  in  rapid  succession  to  his  Saxon  countrymen  in  distant 
Hennannstadt  His  sympathizers  there  were  astoniahed,  rejoiced 
and  comforted,  when  they  read  his  fly-sheets  and  writings  on 
"Christian  Liberty/'  "Confession;'  ** Kepentance;*  "Baptism/* 
"The  Sufferings  of  Christ/'  "The  Communion,''  "The  Epistle  to 
the  Oalatians/'  and  similar  works.  They  thus  became  established 
in  a  more  excellent  way  and  demandetl  that  the  Popish  abuses  be 
reformed*  From  that  day  to  the  present  they  have  been  loyal 
Bggr^BBive  Lutherans.  Through  their  influence  Transylvania  allied 
itsetf  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  and  Sweden  during 
the  thirty  years*  war. 

Parochial  and  Educational.— The  235,000  Saxon  Lutherans 
in  the  Seven  Mountains,  or  "Siebenbiirgen**  as  the  country  was 
known  to  the  Germans,  worship  God  in  the  German  tongue  as 
their  forefathers  did,  who  settled  there  seven  hundred  years  ago. 
This  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  some  exceptions.  For  example 
Pastor  Orendi,  of  Leschkirch,  remarked  at  the  convention  of  the 
Gustavus  AdolphuB  Society  in  1889  that  he  served  five  congre- 
gatioos,  which  still  bear  German  names,  as  Bremendorf,  Siegen- 
thai,  Eulenbach,  HochfeUl  and  Sachsenhausen,  and  that  no 
German  accent  is  heard  in  their  speech.  This  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  Turkish  and  Tartar  invasions  into  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Transylvania  has 
lie  superintendent  and  269  parishes,  of  which  253  are  German. 
Each  congregation  chooses  its  own  pTastor  and  a  council  over 
which  an  inspector  presides.  Each  of  the  German  churches  has 
a  parochial  school,  43  of  which  have  one  class,  140  two  classes,  43 
three  claasee,  20  four  classes,  and  in  seven  of  the  principal  schools 
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there  are  five  classes.  A  few  have  an  eight  years'  coarse.  Co-ed- 
ucation is  the  rule,  and  separate  schools  for  young  ladies  exist  only 
in  the  Saxon  cities.  The  total  number  of  children  attending  these 
parochial  schools  is  more  than  30,000.  Compulsory  attendance  is 
required. 

The  law  of  1870  prescribed  the  following  studies:  religion  and 
morals,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  physics, 
singing,  drawing  and  gymnastica  The  girls  are  taught  handi- 
work. No  pupil  leaves  the  school  unprepared  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship. 

The  obligation  to  sustain  the  schools  rests  on  the  Lutheran 
congregationa  If  these  should  prove  too  weak,  the  state  comes 
to  their  assistanca  The  appointment  of  the  teacher  by  the 
congregation  is  for  life.  Formerly  the  head  of  every  family  gave 
a  designated  portion  of  his  harvest  as  school  money.  Each  child 
in  addition  paid  a  small  sum  in  money  and  produce.  During  the 
winter  every  scholar  brought  daily  a  stick  of  wood  for  fueL  Thb 
old  custom  is  everywhere  giving  way  to  the  better  plan  of  paying 
a  stipulated  support,  and  the  aim  of  the  law  now  is  to  give  each 
teacher  a  living  salary.  After  a  service  of  ten  years  their  salary 
is  increased  twenty  per  cent. 

From  1850  to  1880  these  Saxon  congregations  built  no  less 
than  148  new  schools,  89  of  which  were  organized  from  1850  to  18tf7 
and  cost  §200,000;  the  other  51)  cost  nearly  as  much.  In  the 
period  from  1808  to  1880  they  devoted  for  church  and  school 
purposes  no  less  than  8275,000,  l)esides  paying  $199,000  taxes 
for  church  and  state  objects.  During  this  term  of  years  $586,700 
were  also  expended  for  sixteen  church  buildings,  twelve  towers, 
thirteen  altars,  nineteen  organs,  fifty-nine  schoolhouses,  twenty- 
nine  parsonages,  twenty-eight  bells,  three  pulpits,  two  baptismal 
fonts,  and  sixty-five  different  buildings;  $202,530  more  were  spent 
on  important  repairs,  and  all  their  property  consequently  is  kept 
in  good  condition. 

In  every  district  the  teachers  have  formed  an  association, 
which  meets  twice  a  year.  Each  association  is  subdivided  into 
smaller  societies,  which  meet  quarterly  for  the  discussion  of 
school  W(jrk  and  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  each  others'  schools. 

In  1S79  there  were  enrolled  31,rl^2  children,  of  which  number 
2.^.7S3  were  of  Lutheran  parents.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
93  ordained,  717  unordained  and  12  female  teachers. 

There  exist  five  Normal  Seminaries  for  the  education  of 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.    At  the  final 
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^^fxamination  the  state  echool  inspector  must  be  present,  and  si 
the  certificates  of  those  graduating.     A  course  of  three  or  foi 
ears  is  prescribed,  including  Latin,  music  and  horticulture, 
fining  school  is  connected  with  each  seminary* 

The  g^*mnaBiunis  in  Transylvania  are  patterned  after  the  ai 
founded  in  Cronstadt  by  the  Reformer,  John  Honterus,  as  early  as 
1543.  The  teachers  in  the  gymnasiums  must  be  graduates  of  the 
unirersities  of  Germany*  The  Lutherans  maintain  five  complete 
fmnasiums,  which  offer  an  eight  years'  course  of  study,  in  the 
Ities  of  Hermannstadt,  Cronstadt,  Bistritz,  Schfesburg  and 
[ediash.  One  with  a  four  years*  course  at  Muehlbachi  and 
lother  in  S.  liegen.  These  gymnasiums  have  large  libraries, 
ad  complete  collections  of  pedagogic  and  school  apparatus, 

Ikker    Missions. — The    General    Women's  Society  of    the 
Evangelical  National   Church   of    the   Augsburg   Confession   of 
Transylvania,  in  their  seventh  annual  report  of  ISl^MJ,  bring  good 
news  of  cheering  progress  in  the  inner  and  outward  life  of  the 
local  and  provincial  societies.     The  local  societiee  beautify   th^H 
churches  and  keep  in  good  order  the  church  cemeteries  and  tb^^ 
church  and  school  grounds.     Their  work  is  also  to  minister  to  the 
poor  and   sick,  to  erect  small  children's  institutes  and  kinder 
gartens,   and  to    found   industrial   schools  for  the   girls  of 
laboring  classes.     The  receipts  of  the  local  societies  were  12, 
florinsj   against    11,657   fiorins  the   year  before.      The    Generi 
Society  gave  thirteen   young   ladies  a   course  of    instruction 
prepare  them  to  enter  different  Christian  callings. 

Chbistiak  Chabity. — The  Lutheran  deaconesses  have  in  the 
providence  of  God  been  invited  to  Transylvania.     The  fragrani 
of  their  sweet  Christian  charity  reached  this  country  recently, 
on   May  9,  1886,  a  paper,  signed   by  forty-two  of  the  l^adi 
citLzens  of  the  capital  city  of  Hermannstadt,  calling  attention 
the  Deaconess  work  of  Germany,  was  sent  to  the  authorities 
the  German  State  Churches.     This   document  i>etitioned  at   the 
same  time  that  such  an  institute  be  founded  in  Transylvania 
Jane  24, 1880,  the  National  Church  Council  favorably  consider 
the  petition  and  resolved  to  encourage   the  introduction  of   this 
branch  of  apostolic  charity  into  their  churches.     The  first  thn 
candidates    for    the    deaconess     office    were    consequently 
to  the  Sophia  House  in  Weimar,  in  February,  1887,  which  wj 
opened  to  them  by  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar.     0\ 
Beformatiou  Day,  1888,  the  Institute  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick  i 
lermannstadt,  costing  8,000  florins,  was  dedicated  and  occupied 
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Lutherans  in  Croatia,  Hungary. 


liike  other  nations  of  soatheastern  Europe,  Croatia  has  an 

terestiag  Reformation  history*     It  was  the  home  of  Matthias 

laciuSi  a  personal  friend  of  Lather,  who  was  known  in  Germany 

ly  tho  name  of  lUyricus  and  in  the  Slavonian  langua<^e  as  Vlacis. 

t  is  the  homeland  also  of  Peter  Paul  Vorgerius,  Jr.,  bishop  of 

odms;  George  Drackovic,  bishop  of  Agram;   Primus  Truber, 

Camiola*B  Reformer;  Morrantonio,  bishop  of  Jenzy»  and  others 

who  labored    to   introduce    the   Reformation,     Hans^    baron    of 

[Ungnad,  one  of  the  greatest  military  leaders  of  the  times  and  one 

I  the  bravest  warriors  against  the  Turks,  was  also  a  true  friend  of 

Luther's  cause. 

Small  and  large  tracts  and  books  in  the  Croatian  and  Wendish 
^Kl&i}g^&g*^8f  printed  at  Urach,  were  sent  from  Wuertemberg  and 
^■circulated  by  the  thousands  of  copies  among  the  South  Slavic 
^Hnations.  Notice  the  character  of  this  literature:  the  Gospels^  the 
^■Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Catechisms  and  Postils  of  Luther, 
^^Bpiritual  hymns,  a  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
f  dogmatics  of  Melanchthon  and  the  Wuertemberg  Order  of  Service. 
The  baron  of  Ungnad  rejoiced  so  much  over  these  writings, 
through  which  his  countrymen  became  acquainted  with  the  gospel, 
that  he  left  his  possessions  and  his  home  for  Christ's  sake,  saying 
^H  that  a  piece  of  dry  bread  tasted  better  then  than  all  his  sumptuous 
^■living  did  before.  He  wrote  to  the  city  of  Ulm,  which  with  other 
^PGerman  cities  and  princes  supported  his  work,  ^Hhese  books, 
^  especially  those  in  the  Croatian  and  Servian  languages*  were 
circulated,  read  and  understood  through  all  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
BoBnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  beyond,  clear  to  Constantinople.'* 
Tee,  he  hoped  that  the  Almighty  God  would  conquer  the  Turks  by 
he  sword  of  His  eternal  Word  and  erect  among  them  His  kingdom. 
The  Banus  Nicolas  Zriny,  Peter  Erdody,  Franz  Frankcpan, 
Bishop  George  Draskovic  and  nearly  all  the  nobility  were  favoring 
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Protestantism.  A  sad  change  suddenly  came  and  in  no  oonntry, 
Spain  alone  excepted,  was  the  counter-reformation  more  snocesafal 
and  thorough  in  its  work  than  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

After  Thomas  Erdody  became  the  Banus  of  Croatia  the  second 
time,  in  1608,  and  while  the  Hungarian  legislature  was  discussing  the 
question  of  granting  privileges  to  the  Protestants,  he  cried  out: 
*'We  will  drive  that  pestilence  (the  Protestants)  out  of  our  country 
with  the  sword.  We  will  give  them  of  the  waters  of  the  Save  to 
drink.  I  will  rather  with  the  whole  kingdom  separate  from  the 
Hun^rian  Crown,  than  that  this  pestilence  should  spread  during 
my  reign  over  our  land/'  Anyone  was  authorized  to  seize  a 
Protestant  preacher  and  bring  him  before  the  Banus  or  Bishop,  and 
if  this  were  not  possible,  they  had  the  right  to  put  him  to  death* 

Bohemia  and  other  states  of  Austria,  and  even  Hungary,  from 
time  to  time  enacted  laws  tolerating  the  Protestants,  while  the 
triple  kingdom  of  Croatia,  Slav^nia  and  Dalmatia  was  enacting 
the  most  rigid  laws  against  them.  Even  the  edict  of  toleration  by 
Joseph  II.,  whom  Franz  Balassa,  Banus  of  Croatia,  called  a 
Protestant,  was  received  here  only  conditionally.  The  year  of 
freedom  to  tlie  oppressed  Protestants,  1848,  brought  no  religious 
freedom,  however,  to  these  lands.  Think,  no  Protestant  marriages, 
baptisms,  communions,  sermons,  schools,  funerals  or  songs  in 
Croatia  for  almost  three  centuries!  The  proverb  applied  in 
Croatia  to  a  worthless  character  was:  *' You  are  a  true  Lutheran; 
you  neither  believe  in  God  nor  the  devil" 

Sept  1,  1859,  the  present  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  Joseph 
I.,  spoke  liberty  to  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia,  by  declaring 
that  the  laws  of  Hungary,  relating  to  the  settlement  of  Protestants 
and  their  civil  and  religious  rights  should  henceforth  obtain  in 
those  three  countries.  That  day  tlius  inaugurated  a  new  era  for  the 
Protestants  of  the  Augsburg  and  the  Helvetian  Confessions  and 
ever  since  they  liave  been  active  in  introducing  a  new  life  into 
these  (lark  regions. 

These  three  countries  in  18S0  had  19,963  Protestants  scattered 
in  3^50  to  400  villages  who  were  served  by  fourteen  pastors: 
thirteen  of  these  parishes  were  in  two  provinces,  including  two 
military  districts  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Slavonia.  The 
fourteenth  one  is  in  Agram,  the  pivotal  city  for  mission  work 
among  the  iM)(j  Protestants  in  Croatia.  The  first  steps  towards  its 
organization  were  taken  by  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society's 
convention  in  1^59,  the  year  of  jubilee  to  the  Protestants.  In  1862 
an  application  was  made  to  the  (.iustavus  Adolphus  Society  for  aid 
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in  which  the  number  of  Proteetanta  in  and  aronnd  Agram,  mostly 
Oermans,  was  given  at  123*  Immigration  from  Germany  increaeed 
the  number  to  200  in  1865,  and  in  the  Zagonie  diocese  alone  there 
were  J,200  of  the  AugBburg  and  Helvetian  Confessions.  Further 
connection  with  Laybach  ceased  and  the  little  band  constituted  a 
parish  of  their  own,  rented  and  refitted  a  house  for  a  prayer-ball, 
organized  a  school  and  called  a  pastor,  who  unfortunately  proved 
unworthy  and  nearly  ruined  the  mission. 

A  faithful  few,  amoug  them  Count  Erust  von  Schlippenbach, 
and  a  liberal  gift  of  3,000  marks  from  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
rescued  the  sinking  ship.  A  bequest  from  a  Miss  Bertha  Reitter 
soon  followed,  so  that  their  net  assets  were  5,566  florins 
instead  of  fifty -three  florins.  They  were  at  first  served  by 
the  pastors  in  Laybach  and  Marburg  until  the  Gustavus 
Adolphua  Society  promised  550  marks  yearly  for  five  years  toward 
the  salary  of  a  pastor,  when  Andreas  Dianiska,  of  Botzdorf  in  Zips, 
Hungary,  was  called  as  pastor  in  1879.  In  'the  war  which  freed 
Bosoia  from  the  Turkish  yoke,  many  Bosnian  fugitives  found  an 
asylum  in  Agram,  when  the  Bosniau  Orphanage  was  started  with 
eighty-two  orphans,  sixteen  of  whom  were  later  sent  to  Germany 
for  a  higher  education.  This  orphanage  really  was  the  beginning 
of  the  evangelization  of  Bosnia. 

Agram  has  already  two  mission  stations,  Carlstadt  and 
Varasdin.  Tt  stands  isolated  and  alone  as  a  centre  of  German 
culture  and  as  the  most  important  mission  outpost  of  the  East  in  the 
midst  of  the  South  Slavic  countries.  Among  600  Boman  and 
200  Greek  churches  in  Croatia,  this  one  Evangelical  church  stands 
now  strong  and  unmolested  after  nearly  300  years  of  persecution 
and  oppression. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphua  Society  in 
CarUruhe  in  1880,  in  response  to  a  strong  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
Croatian  Protestants,  raiaed  nearly  17,000  marks  for  the  congre- 
gation in  Agram.  The  following  year  the  corner  stone  of  a 
building  for  a  parsonage  and  a  school  was  laid,  and  March  31,  1884, 
Sunday  Judica,  the  beautiful  and  substantial  Christ  Church,  the 
first  and  only  Protestant  church  of  Croatia,  was  dedicated  with 
the  good  wishes  of  the  Banus  and  of  the  highest  political  and 
social  circles.  After  three  years  preparatory  work,  a  German 
school  was  founded  in  1887,  notwithstanding  some  confidentially 
said:  *' Pastor,  if  you  do  not  cease  agitating  the  organization  of 
parochial  schools  on  Croatian  soil,  you  will  rue  it  They  will 
destroy  your  church  and  parsonage  and  we  will  have  nothing." 
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On  Nov.  10, 1887,  the  pastor  finally  received  from  the  govern- 
ment permission  to  organize  a  German  Evangelical  school,  which 
called  forth  from  many  true  sonls  the  heartiest  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  Ood.  Oct  1,  1888,  it  opened  with  forty-two  pupils. 
The  foUowiug  year  the  room  was  too  small,  a  second  teacher  was 
employed  and  the  number  of  scholars  was  more  than  sixty.  The 
next  year  the  roll  reached  ninety-nine  and  more  room  was  provided. 
To  us  it  is  indeed  amazing  what  joy  and  pleasure  the  German 
Lutheran  pastors  of  the  diaspora  take  in  their  parochial  school 
work.  Well  they  may  rejoice,  however,  for  aside  from  the 
preaching  of  the  Word  and  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  there  is  nothing  that  brings  better  Christian  results 
than  the  parochial  school  work. 

The  indebtedness  on  the  church  in  Agram  of  15,000  gulden  is 
too  heavy  for  the  mission  to  carry  alone.  Bev.  Dr.  Kolatschek, 
the  pioneer  missionary  organizer  of  southeastern  Europe,  is  the 
present  efficient  and  laborious  pastor.  His  cry  for  help  from 
southeastern  Europe  has  touched  the  heart  of  Germany. 

The  organization  of  a  new  Lutheran  Church  was  recently 
effected  in  Belovar  near  Agram.  Other  congregations  would  soon 
spring  into  life  were  the  men  and  means  at  hand  for  diaspora 
mission  work  in  Croatia. 

Dr.  Julius  Kolatschek,  retumiug  from  the  first  Evangelical 
mission  tour  through  Bosnia  to  his  home  in  Agram  tarried  nearly 
two  days  at  Sissek  and  amid  many  difficulties  succeeded  in  holding 
a  service  there  Sunday,  Oct  10,  1884,  for  thirty-six  persons,  eight 
of  whom  communed.  In  an  after  conference  a  general  desire  was 
expressed  to  organize  and  support  a  church,  to  accomplish  which 
preliminary  steps  were  taken. 

October  9,  of  the  same  year  he  also  visited  the  few  Protestant 
brethren  in  Petrinia  and  on  October  20,  those  in  Klein-Gorica  and 
Lekenik.  These  are  the  interesting  beginnings  of  modem 
Lutheranism  in  Croatia. 


Lutherans  in  Bosnia,  Hungary. 


In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1878,  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
crocNBed  the  Save,  and  within  three  months  took  possession  of 
Bosnia,  the  Switzerland  of  the  European  Orient.  This  he  did  not 
as  an  enemy  but  as  a  friend,  in  order  to  bring  an  end  to  the  unrest 
which  disturbed  his  borders.  Equal  rights  and  protection  with 
those  of  his  other  subjects  were  promised  to  their  lives,  property 
and  faith.  Thus  suddenly  a  neglected  province  of  Turkey  was 
opened  to  European  Christian  culture.  From  the  north  and  west 
hundreds  of  farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants  came  to  found  new 
homes  in  this  emancipated  fertile  country. 

Among  the  settlers  were  not  only  Catholics  and  Jews  but  also 
many  Protestanta  According  to  the  census  of  May  1, 1885,  there 
were  500  souls  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetian  Confessions,  who 
were  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  Although  they  composed 
a  small  part  of  the  entire  population  of  1,336,091,  yet  among  them 
mission  congregations  have  been  recently  organized,  which  future 
immigration  and  aggressive  work  promise  to  develop  into  strong 
churches. 

Before  October  of  1884,  these  true  children  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  were  entirely  neglected.  They  were  without  a  church, 
without  a  pastor,  without  the  holy  communion;  their  children  were 
unbaptized  and  consequently  not  instructed  nor  confirmed;  and 
their  marriages  were  performed  and  their  dead  laid  to  rest  without 
the  blessed  ministrations  of  the  gospel. 

The  first  to  respond  to  this  destitution  was  the  Central  Board 
of  the  Gustavue  Adolphus  Society  at  Leipzig  by  raising  the 
necessary  funds  to  explore  the  territory.  Dr.  Julius  Kolatschek, 
pastor  in  Agram,  Croatia,  was  consequently  commissioned  to  visit, 
gather  together  and  organize  the  scattered  brethren  in  the  district 
of  Banjaluka,  Monday,  Oct.  13,  1884,  he  left  home  and  on 
Wednesday  of  the  same  week  he  conducted  in  Maglai  on  the 
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Yerbas,  at  the  residence  of  a  wealthy  land  owner,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ebeling,  the  first  Lutheran  service  of  modem  times  in  Bosnia. 
The  holy  communion  was  also  celebrated  at  the  same  time^  and  to 
all  it  was  a  memorable  and  a  profitable  occasion.  On  the  same  day  . 
Dr.  Eolatschek  dedicated  the  first  Protestant  cemetery  in  Bosnia, 
the  ground  for  which  was  given  by  a  German  Catholic  He  also 
gave  the  first  Protestant  religious  instruction  to  the  children. 
This  is  indeed  a  suggestive  example  for  all  the  missionaries  who 
labor  among  our  brethren  of  the  dispersion,  namely  to  start  a 
Christian  school  on  the  same  day  they  commence  to  preach.  A 
warm  desire  was  expressed  for  regular  services  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  were  made  to  secure  the  same. 

While  Dr.  Kolatschek  was  canvassing  Banjaluka  on  Tuesday, 
Oct.  14,  the  sad  state  of  the  Protestants  was  illustrated  by  one, 
Mr.  Alexander  Erdosy,  the  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  "City  Vienna," 
saying:  ''here  nothing  can  be  done,  we  are  too  few;  for  my  part  I 
am  not  such  a  poor  Christian,  for  every  Easter  I  go  alone  to  my 
closet  and  take  with  me  bread  and  wine  and  after  reading  my 
Bible  and  devotional  books  I  give  the  holy  communion  to  myself." 
The  doctor  adds  this  was  not  new  to  him,  for  during  his  twenty-four 
years  of  labor  among  the  Evangelical  diaspora  he  had  often  met 
those  in  other  lands  who  having  no  priest  became  priests  unto 
themselves.  Rather  than  go  to  the  Catholic  mass  or  do  without 
the  communion  thoy  administer  it  to  themselves. 

Cheerfully  was  the  missionary  entertained  in  the  best  room 
of  the  hotel,  and  the  dining  room  was  turned  into  a  chapel  on 
Thursday  at  9:30  A.  M.,  and  the  welcomed  missionary  preached  from 
Matt  18:  20,  to  twenty-five  Lutherans  and  Reformed  and  three 
Catholics,  of  whom  twelve  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Steps 
were  taken  to  organize  a  congregation  and  to  collect  monthly 
contributions  for  its  support  In  the  evening  eleven  children 
came  to  the  hotel  for  religious  instruction  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  missionary.  The  questions  answered  proved 
that  the  parents  had  not  failed  to  teach  their  children  the 
catechism  in  their  homes.  Wherever  God  in  His  providence 
scatters  our  people  they  should  rejoice  in  that  they  can  take  with 
them  an  open  Bible,  a  catechism  and  devotional  books,  and  even 
if  there  be  not  another  Protestant  within  reach,  nothing  except 
their  own  indifference,  can  prevent  them  from  starting  a  church 
and  a  Caribtian  school  in  their  own  family. 

Friday  morning  was  spent  in  Prjedor  where  nineteen  gathered 
for  service  and  fourteen  came  to  the  Lord's  table.     Since  1880 


were  foand  able  to  iing  every  stanza  of  their  hymn  boo 
Precious  moments  were  these  when  they  sang  their  Germai 
familiar  tunes  for  the  first  time  with  a  minister  in  their  new 
homes.  As  at  the  other  places  they  also  gladly  promised  monthly 
oontributions  for  the  support  of  their  church. 

After  dinner  the  missionary  was  taken  by  a  farm  team  to 
Brt^zicani  to  yiBit  the  sick  and  administer  the  holy  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  in  the  evening  he  returned  to  Prjedor  to  instruct  a 
catechetical  class.  On  Saturday  morning,  after  giving  the 
communion  to  two  who  could  not  be  present  the  day  before,  and 
after  selecting  a  site  for  a  Protestant  cemetery,  he  took  the  tra 
for  Croatia.  The  first  missionary  work  which  was  accomplish 
during  these  five  week  days  ie  surely  an  inspiration  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  send  forth  more  such  men  to  do  a  like  work 
in  sections  of   the  world  as   needy  and  as  neglected  as   Bosnia. 

The  second  missionary  tour  by  Dr.  Kolatschek  to  Banjaluka 
was  made  Jan.  27,  1885,  when  he  preached,  taught,  administen 
the  sacraments   and  organized  the  first  Protestant  congregatioi 
in  Bosnia. 

8ept.  20,  1885,  he  visited  Prjedor  again  and  dedicated  a 
Protestaot  cemetery,  confirmed  the  first  catechumen  and  admin- 
istered the  commonion.  Sept.  21  and  22,  while  in  Banjaluka  he 
gave  religions  instruction  and  confirmed  three  catechumens, 
administered  the  sacraments  and  adopt.ed  a  constitution  for  the 
first  congregation  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetian  Confessious  of 
Bosnia,  fifty  being  present  at  the  service.  Wednesday,  Sept  23, 
he  held  an  impressive  service  for  twenty-four  persons  in  Maglai 
on  the  Verbas,  and  naturally  they  rejoiced  to  learn  of  the  success- 
ful organization  at  Banjaluka. 

The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  having  promised  the  funda 
to  extend  the  missionary  explorations  to  the  far  interior  of  Bosnii 
Dr.  Kolatschek  arrived  on  Thursday,  Sept,  24,  in  Bosna  Serai,  tb 
capital  city  of  27,00(3  people.  This  it  is  said  is  more  like  a 
western  than  an  eastern  city,  and  resembles  Vienna  in  its  life. 
Active  canvassing  was  done  until  Sunday  amid  many  disappoint- 
aients  and  strange  observations  of  the  bigoted  sect  spirit  of  the 
Nazarenes.  Sunday  morning  at  9:00  o'clock  baptism  was  admin- 
istered^ and  all  gave  the  closest  attention  to  the  sermon  from 
Matt  5: 4.  Following  this  was  confirmation  and  the  communion, 
aevesiteen  partaking     In  an  after  business  meeting  all  were  ready 
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to  give  and  Bacrifice  in  order  to  have  regular  service,  and  tb# 
hearty  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Bociety  which  sent  them  this  their 
first  tniasionary. 

Bosnia  has  thus  in  recent  years  been  added  to  the  mdny  coon- 
tries  appealing  to  the  Lutherans  of  the  world  for  their  prayerst 
sympathy  and  benevolence*  Its  history  would  suggest  that  it  is 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention  and  help.  It  is  the  land 
which  the  Bomans  ruled  as  their  lUyrian  Province  and  near  which 
Paul,  the  apostle  to  the  heathen,  labored.  It  was  overran  by 
various  tribes  during  the  migrations  of  the  nations  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  it  became  a  welcome  asyiom  for 
hundreds  of  thoosands  of  the  persecuted  Waldensians.  Althongh 
raled  by  Islam,  countless  copies  of  the  Bible^  Luther's  Catechism, 
hymn  and  devotional  books  translated  by  the  Camiola  Beformer^ 
Primus  Truber^and  others  into  the  Slavic  tongue,  were  circnUted. 
Thus  and  in  other  ways  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  BeformatioQ 
movement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Since  the  Proteeiaut  light 
was  extinguished  among  the  southern  Slavic  people  in  the 
beginoing  of  the  seventeenth  c^ntury^  this  beaatifnl  and  fertile 
country  had  heard  the  voice  of  no  Lutheran  or  Reformed  mtnister 
before  Dr,  Kolatechek  arrived. 

The  above  history  has  been  given  in  full  because  it  teiushea  as 
several  valuable  lessons.  First,  that  new  Belds  are  opening  to  ns 
in  Catholic  countries  at  the  present  time  and  we  should  be 
preparing  to  enter  them.  Second,  that  although  our  scattered 
people  may  be  neglected  for  decades,  they  nevertheless  remain 
loyal  and  will  welcome  those  sent  to  them  to  preach  the  Word  moA 
administer  the  Holy  Sacraments  according  to  Lutheran  docirtne 
and  usages.  Third,  that  here  we  have  a  model  example  of 
miasionary  work  among  our  multitudes  of  the  dispersion,  worthy 
of  admiration  and  imitation. 

With  the  hope  of  bettering  their  temporal  conditioii  thirty 
families  in  1886  emigrated  to  Bosnia  from  the  German  Proteataot 
congregation  of  Pranzfeld^  Hungary,  and  founded  a  new  colony 
near  Bjeliua  and  named  it  Frauz  Josefsfold.  A  year  later  other 
families  followfd.  By  a  masterly  energy  the  unfruitful  and  wild 
soil  wan  changed  into  fertile  fielde.  The  first  great  di£enltiea 
removed  and  their  housee  and  fields  in  goodorder,  this  indostriotts 
eompany  of  800  souls  fi?lt  it  their  duty  to  provide  for  their  ohnidi 
and  school,  in  which  the  government  rendered  liberal  asaiatwaee. 
A  parochial  school  house  and  a  parsonage  for  the  teacher  were 
first  erected  in  1888  and  through  the  help  of  the  gavemnMrai  a 
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nher  was  appointed.  The  next  step  was  to  8*h  nre  a  pastor^ 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  government  again  helping  with  an 
annual  appropriation  of  500  florins,  and  September  7th,  1890, 
Candidate  Ludwig  Schaefer  was  installed  as  their  paston  It  was 
an  impreesive  occasion,  it  being  the  first  installation  of  a  Protestant 
pastor  in  Bosnia*  From  their  former  congregations  in  Hungary 
seventy-five  guests  with  forty  wagons  and  carriages  were  present 
to  witness  the  ceremonies  amid  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  new  Christ  Church  in  Kudolfsthal — formerly  called 
Maglai  on  the  Verbas — was  consecrated  June  23,  1889,  Dr, 
Kolatschek  delivering  the  dedicatory  sermon.  The  royal  German 
Consul  yon  Oertzen,  the  mayor,  countsand  high  officials,  as  well  as 
large  representations  from  Slavouia  and  the  cities  of  Bosnia,  were 
among  the  guests.  Mr.  Alfred  Ebeling,  who  had  been  so  faithful 
from  the  beginning,  delivered  the  key  to  the  officiating  clergyman, 
and  the  300  pound  bell,  brought  from  Westphalia,  broke  the 
Protestant  silence  of  the  agea  The  congregation  commencing  so 
humbly  baa  now  over  100  souls.  The  holy  communion  was 
observed  during  the  day  and  thirty-three  communed,  eighteen  men 
and  fifteen  women. 


Protestants  is  Bosnia,  1885. 


NAME  OF  PLACE. 


Banjaluku 

Bodlooani 

Brezioaoi.. 

Dragocuja  near  Bao 

jaluka 

Dubitza. 

Maglai  on  the  Verbas 

Moetar... 

Prjedor  . . , , 

Boana  Serai ....... 

ViBok 

Warzar  Vakuf 

Windhorst. 

Zenica  ..«•••.,••. 

Total 


181 


128 


^ 


22 


10 


32 


21 


21 


Adoltfl. 


73 


5& 


128 


Cliltdren. 


28 


10 


25 


^farrlagia. 


63 


21 


17 


Lutherans  in  Roumania. 


Prior  to  Reformation  times  Germaiifl  settled  in  the  countriea 
bf  the  lower  Danube.  Most  of  the  people  came  from  the  Saxons 
in  Transylvania,  On  account  of  their  industrious  and  thrifty 
habits,  they  were  considered  a  desirable  class  of  settlers,  and  one 
of  the  ruling  princes  of  those  countries  granted  them  special 
priyilegee,  thus  inducing  them  to  come  and  stay.  In  some  places 
they  also  had  their  own  churches. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  in  the  course  of  time  found  its 
jroy  to  these  remote  regions  and  gained  adherents  among  its 
yple.  But  for  various  reasons  the  few  Evangelical  congrega- 
one  were  not  able  to  maintain  their  isolated  existence.  The 
Protestants  as  well^  as  the  Roman  Catholics  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  Greek  Church-  The  causes  that  produced  these 
Bsults  were  largely  of  a  political  nature.  Just  as  they  are  at 
sent  in  the  Baltic  pro\nnces.  But  we  are  assured  that  there 
was  no  religious  persecution.  Although  those  German  settle- 
ments were  lost  to  Lutheranism,  nevertheless  there  remained 
a  considerable  number  of  Evangelical  individuals  scattered 
Uirough  the  country  here  and  there.  Occasionally  they  were 
written  to  by  pastors  in  the  neighboring  countries  and  encouraged 
to  hold  on  to  their  faith  and  make  efforts  to  secure  a  shepherd  of 
their  own.  But  not  much  was  accomplished.  Whatever  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  establishing  Evangelical 
congregations,  is  in  the  main  the  work  of  recent  years.  The 
oldest  and  most  influential  congregation  in  Roumania,  is  the  one 
in  Bucharest. 

The  Lutheran  congregation  in  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
Roumania,  existed  as  far  back  as  1730  but  how  many  years  it  bad 
been  organized  before  this  is  not  known.  This  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  congregations  in  the  German  Lutheran  dispersioui 
posfiessing  a  fine  church,  a  parsonage,  four  school  houses^  a  ceme- 
tery, a  house  for  the  sexton,   and  endowments  and  legacies  as 
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follows:  a  pension  fand  for  widows  and  orphans,  65,000  francs;  a 
legacy  for  the  real  school,  6,000  francs;  a  legacy  for  the  orphanage, 
201,000  francs;  another  pension  fand  for  wido?r8  and  orphans, 
27,000  francs;  two  funds  to  buy  libraries,  25,000  and  7,000  francs; 
legacy  for  poor  school  children,  5,300  francs;  and  othera  In  all 
fourteen  fund& 


CoDgregatioiiB. 


Bucharest 

Jassy   

"      7  missions 

Galatz 

^     4  miasionB 

Atmadsoha. 

*'     9miB8ioii8 

Brahilov 

**     1  mission 

Pitesti 

'*      1  mission 

KrajoTa 

*'      3  miasiona 

Tumu-Severin  

Total,  33  churches  and  missions 


Name  of  Pastor. 

without 
Panonage. 

Dr.  Boelioke 

Marlu. 

Bruno  Reok 

2,700 

u 

M                tt 

Otto  Risoh 

3,400 

U                 M 

Carl  Pritzche 

**        "     

4,060 

u 

Psstor  Meyer 

u                u 

Psstor  Vorhauer 

John  Hesselmann  — 

II            11 

Franz  Mueller 

3,250 

u 

2,300 

u 

3,000 
i« 

2.500 

9,030 


21,200 


The  small  children's  school  reports  115  pupils,  and  the 
elementary  school,  344.  The  real  school  with  three  classes  reports 
09  students;  the  school  for  boys,  295;  the  high  school  for  girls 
with  a  boarding  school  attached,  45;  another  school  for  girls,  256; 
a  branch  or  mission  school,  65  pupils.  Eleven  Kaiserswerth 
deaconesses  are  employed  in  the  girls'  schoola  In  all  32  teachers 
are  kept  busy.  The  wealthy  and  the  poor  Germans  of  Ronmania 
tske  a  just  pride  in  their  efRcient  schools  in  this  capital  city, 
from  which  are  constantly  going  forth  streams  of  evangelical  light 
In  the  elementary  school  a  Sunday  School  of  fifty  scholars  is 
maintained.  Each  school  has  a  Young  Ladies'  Society,  organized 
for  its  welfare.  Germany  appropriates  yearly  6,000  marks  for  the 
German  Lutheran  schools  of  Boumania. 

Besides  the  German  pastor  a  second  minister  is  employed  to 
officiate  in  Roumanian,  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  Pastoral  Conference  of  the  Lutheran  ministers  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  has  been  organized  for  missionary,  educational 
aud  charitable  work  and  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  bond  of 
union  amon^  the  pastors  and  churches.     It  meets  every  two  years. 

Ja.<«ay  is  an  influential  congregation  and  maintains  seven 
missions  at  Roman,  Piatra,  Neamt/x),  Botushany,  Bakau,  Fontanele 
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ftnd  Pashkani.  Its  school  of  thirty-Beven  scholars  is  taught  by 
IhTfJO  teachers  one  of  whom  gives  iiistmction  in  the  Koumaoian 
language.  The  pareonai^e  was  recently  rebuilt,  fur  which  a  gift  of 
500  marks  was  received  from  the  diaspora  mission  funds. 


hi 


BTAKGKtJOAl^  LtmiBfLi»  OHUBCB,  BCOBARKST,  BOUMAIHA. 


Galtttz  has  under  its  care  four  mission  congregations: 
Tekntchiu,  Berlat,  Fokchany  and  Sulina.  Its  parochial  school  of 
ItXJ  scholars  is  taught  by  the  pastor  and  two  teachers-  The  Gustarus 
Adolphos  Society  appropriates  900  marks  to  the  pastor's  salary. 

The  pastorate  of  Atmadscha  with  nine  missions  was  divided 
in  1892  into  two  parishes.  Atmadscha  pastorate  includes  Tschu- 
kurowa,  Cogelac,  Toraverde,  Catalici  and  Tultcha,  while  Constanza 
on  the  Black  Sea,  forms  the  centre  of  the  new  pastorate  which 
includes  Mangalia,  Camschcula,  Sarigol,  Osmanschi,  Cubadin, 
Fachrie,  and  Coechali.  Rev.  Paul  Janke  is  the  pastor  of  this  new 
diaspora    parish.    There    is   general  rejoicing  because  of    this 
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progress  in  view  of  the  increase  of  German  emigration  to  the 
Black  Sea  coast  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  The  Qostavas  Adolphus 
Society  gave  1,050  marks  yearly  to  the  salary  of  the  old  pastorate 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  its  help.  In  all  there  are  fourteen 
diaspora  mission  stations  in  Dobruja. 

Brahilov  has  one  home  mission  in  Jacobsonthal.  The  mother 
congregation  recently  secured  a  site  and  dedicated  May  8,  18(^  a 
new  church  and  parsonage.  The  jiastor  teaches  a  school  of 
twenty-nine  children. 

Pitesti  possesses  also  a  missionary  spirit  and  ministers  to  the 
Lutherans  in  Kimpulung.  The  pastor  teaches  also  a  parochial 
school  of  thirty-four  pupils. 

Krajova  serves  also  three  other  points:  Tirza-Sinai,  Carovace 
and  Slatina.  The  parent  congregation  has  a  church,  parsonage 
and  school  house;  128  children  attend  the  parochial  school,  to 
which  the  German  government  appropriates  2,200  marks  yearly. 
As  in  the  other  schools  Roumanian  as  well  as  German  must  be 
taught. 

Turnu-Severin  owns  a  church,  parsonage  and  school  house. 
The  pastor  and  one  teacher  instruct  100  children.  Germany 
appropriates  1,400  marks  annually  to  their  parochial  school  work. 

Jewish  and  Seamen's  Missions. — Rev.  R.  Gjessing  of  Norway, 
and  Pastor  von  Harlin^,  both  graduates  of  the  Jewish  Mission 
Institution  in  Leipsic,  came  to  Roumania  in  1891  as  missionaries 
of  the  Jewish  Missionary  Society  of  Norway.  They  located  at 
Galatz,  a  live  seaport,  where  the  great  Danube  empties  into  the 
Black  Sea.  While  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  Israel,  Rev. 
Gjessing  ministers  also  to  the  many  Scandinavian  sailors  arriving 
at  this  port.  Thus  a  Jewish  mission  and  another  promising 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  seamen's  mission  were  founded  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  missionaries. 


Lutherans  in  Servia 


Bblobadb.— The   following   history  aad  pictare   will   b©  of 
icreasecl  interest  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is   the   only 
itherao  Chuich  in  this  newly  foundeil  kingdoms 

In  1838  three  Saxons  who  had  studied  mining  accepted  high 
jvemment  positions  in  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
arvian  monntains.  Other  Saxons  followed  and  soon  church 
Irvicee  were  started  in  private  houses.  In  1853  freedom  was 
jiven  to  all  confessions,  and  the  following  year  the  High  Church 
jtincil  of  Berlin  commissioned  Pastor  Theodore  Grann  to 
Blgrade.  The  following  year  parochial  school  teacher  Victor 
also  appointed  for  Belgrade,  who  founded  a  school  which 
numbers  122  pupils.  The  clouds  were  heavy  for  a  time,  but 
the  Bunshiae  broke  forth  and  success  came.  Prince  Milosch 
Obrenovitz  presented  the  congregation  with  the  humble  building 
in  which  they  worshipi>ed.  Previous  to  this  the  church  and 
school  were  held  in  a  small  rented  building  in  which  the  pastor 
and  teacher  also  lived.  This  building  was  bought,  but  not  being 
able  to  pay  for  it,  the  Prince  donated  the  property  to  the  mission. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Prince  died,  but  his  son  Michael  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  father. 

On  Sunday,  July  22,  1860,  Lazarus  Church  was  dedicated  and 

in  the  evening  the  corner  stone  was  laid  for  a  parsonage  and 

chool  house  to  be  erected  under  one  roof.     The  old  parsonage  was 

ben  appropriated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  teacher  after  another 

>m  was  built  to  it.      These  buildings  and  repairs  cost  18,000 

barks,  all  of  which  is  paid.     The  silver  and  the  gold  is  the  Lord's, 

ad  also   the   power  is   His  to  move  the   hearts  of    Kings  and 

peasants,  members  and  neighbors,  as  well  as  our  brethren  in  the 

faith  near  and  far,  to  give  liberally  and  willingly. 

A   conference  of  the  ministers  of    the  congregations   in   the 

maii  dia8|>ora  convened  in  this  cliurch  August,  1865.    It  was  a 
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rare  treat  and  brought  new  life  to  the  congregatioiL  Much 
expenee  and  labor  were  cheerfully  borne  in  order  to  give  ttia 
conference  a  hearty  welcome.  The  church  was  painted  and  nearly 
all  the  old  furniture  replaced  by  new,  the  attar  covering, 
communion  set,  crucifix,  baptismal  font  and  other  arttclee  were 
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either  presented  or  bought*    This  organization  is  an  insph 
to  our  scattered  congregatioos  everywhere  to  organize  tbemself 
into  conferences,  even  if  they  be  few. 

When  the  pastor  on  a  great  public  occasion  remarked  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Prince,  "next  to  Almighty  God  your  father  deeerree 
the  most  praise  for  the  existence  of  our  Church,"  the  Prince 
replied:  ^'I  hope  that  what  my  father  has  done  for  your  coogrega^ 
tiou  may  never  come  to  naught*^  The  pastor  agreeably  to  the 
approval  of  the  congregation  and  the  High  Church  Council  o( 
Berlin,  under  whose  direction  in  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship 
the  congregation  was  to  continue,  became  a  sul>ject  of  the  Serrtan 
government  and  received  yearly  a  stat^  appropriation  of  GOO 
linden*  For  this  the  congregation  returned  becoming  thauka, 
and  the  Prince  answered  ^*as  far  as  I  am  conoemed,  be 
that  I  will  be  as  true  a  patron  of  your  congrcfg^tiim  aa  if 
belonged  to  my  own  religion.** 
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The  real  spiritual  work  was  not  overlooked.  A  Christian  and 
a  charchly  life  developed.  The  services  were  largely  attended. 
The  congregational  labor  of  love  among  the  poor  and  the  sick 
was  faithfully  performed.  A  church  reading  union  and  library 
were  started  and  many  gifts  of  books  were  received.  Christmas 
and  Easter  are  observed,  the  congregation  is  gaining  in  favor 
in  the  city,  and  their  superior  school  of  eighty-two  pupils  has 
many  pupils  who  are  not  of  Protestant  parents.  On  Oct.  26, 1890, 
a  large  new  school  building  was  dedicated.  A  large  amount  of 
the  money  was  given  by  Germany.  The  building  of  a  new  church 
is  now  being  agitated. 

All  would  have  been  lost,  however,  at  one  time  had  not  God 
raised  His  protecting  hand  over  their  property.  On  June  13, 
1862,  the  famous  night-street-battle  took  place  in  Belgrade.  The 
center  of  the  fight  was  near  the  church  property,  which  to  the 
joy  of  all  was  not  damaged  beyond  the  marks  of  flying  lead. 

The  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin  and  the  GustavusAdolphus 
Society  supplemented  the  local  receipts,  and  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  church  has  been  started.  The  congregation  numbers 
over  400  souls,  and  soon  it  will  be  a  benefactor  instead  of  a 
beneficiary.  Because  of  the  diflSculties  to  travel  in  the  interior  of 
Servia  little  has  been  done  to  take  the  Holy  Word  and  Sacraments 
to  our  scattered  people  outeide  of  the  capital  city.  This  will  soon 
be  different,  judging  from  their  present  spirit  and  work.  The 
resident  pastor  of  Belgrade  supplies  at  present  a  number  of 
preaching  stations  for  Servian  Lutheran  dispersion.  They  hojw 
to  organize  another  congregation  in  Nisch. 


Lutherans  in  Bulgaria, 


In  Sophia,  tbe  capital  of  Bulgaria,  in  the  midst  of  20»000 
Greek  Catholics,  3,000  Roman  Catholics,  6,000  Jews,  and  3,300 
Mohammedans,  there  is  a  little  company  of  120  German  Protestants 
Biruggling  for  a  charch.  The  Greeks  have  their  cathedrals,  the 
Komanists  their  stately  churches,  the  Jews  their  synagognee  and 
the  MohammedaDS  their  mosques,  but  the  German  Protestants 
have  nothing.  Sunday,  June  12, 1887,  the  first  service  was  held 
for  theoL  A  congregation  was  organized,  a  chapel  belonging  to 
the  government  was  rented,  and  Pastor  Heinrich  Grashoff  of 
Waacke,  Hanover,  was  called  to  minister  to  them. 

At  the  same  time  a  German  parochial  school  was  also  started 
with  only  seven  children,  which  has  increased  to  171  pupils, 
—divided  into  two  classes  and  taught  by  the  pastor  and  a 
German  teacher. 

From  Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  the  capital  of  Servia,  a  long 
stretch  of  territory,  this  is  the  only  German  Protestant  church. 
It  tried  to  unite  with  the  State  Church  of  Prussia,  but  because 
of  political  reasona  tbeir  efforts  failed,  although  the  High  Church 
Ootincil  of  Berlin  was  disposed  to  help  them. 

December  1, 1890,  Rev.  Kurt  Sterzel,  formerly  the  aesistant 
minister,  was  elected  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Trautvetter,  of  Rudalstadt  in  Germany, 
the  president  of  the  Diaspora  Conference.  Bulgaria  has  received 
little  notice  from  other  missionary  agencies  and  the  Diaspora 
Conference,  therefore,  has  been  opportune  in  rendering  assistance 
to  Sophia,  This  lonely  diaspora  mission  church  receives  aid  at 
present  from  the  Gustavns  Adolphns  Society  at  Leipsic. 

There  is  good  promise  for  Lutheranism  in  this  young  kingdom, 
since  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Baxe-Cobnrg  and  Gotha,  was  chosen 
King  of  Bulgaria  on  July  7, 1887.  Prince  Alexander  is  a  member 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  and  a  Wnertemberg  divine, 
Pi0tor  Eoch|  is  the  court  chaplain. 
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Lutherans  in  Turkey  in  Europi 


Confitantinople,  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  or  Ottoman  Empire^ 

oommandfi  the  shores  of  both  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  trade  of 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,    In  this  metropolis,  with 

such  an  interesting  commercial  and  religious  history,  the  church 

of  the  Reformation  is  active.     In  1843  a  German  congregation  was 

|H ori^iiized  and  in  1870  the  embassy  preacher,  Paul  Suhle,  became 

|W  the  regular  pastor,  who  ministers  to  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  church,  school  house,  and  parsonages  for  pastor  and  school 

teacher  were  erected  by  the  oflferiners  from  the  churches  of  PniBsia 

in  1875,  which  amounted  to  the  large  snm  of  195,000  marks.     The 

pastor^s  salary  is  paid  from  the  royal  legation  treasury  of  Berlin. 

Swedes,  Hollanders  and  French  nnite  with  the  congregation 

in  the  public  worship  as  they  generally  miderstand  German ,  and 

the  pastor  performs  the  ministerial  acts  for  them   in   German, 

EngliBh  or  French.     The  city  has  2,000  Germans  and  the  congre- 

gatton  numbers  7<X)  to  800  souls  with  an  average  attendance  in 

winter  of  150.     During  the  summer  services  are  conducted  on  a 

I^German    war  ship    furnished  by    the  embassy.     The   parochial 

"report  for  the  year  gives   thirty   baptisms,   ten   marriages  and 

twenty-five  funerals.     Coostantinople  has  a  Protestant  cemetery. 

i^L        Since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war  a  growing  number  of 

IJ^Oermans  is  settling  on   the  shores  of    the    Bosphorus.     Their 

chnrcbee  and  schools  are  consequently  more   prosperous.     The 

iHGerman  parochial  school  of  Constantinople  is  beautifully  located 

^^UL^be  southern  part  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  sea  of  Marmora 

^HB  the  Boephorus.     Under  Dn  Karl  Lange  it  has  bad  a  remark- 

able  development.     It  has  eight  classes,  14  teachers,  408  pupils 

^(207  males  and  141  female*);  and  of  these  168  are  Protestants,  110 

BBomau  Catholics,  13  Armenians  and  85  Jews.     The  Protestant 

children  have  religions  instruction  two  hours  a  week,  and  a  two 

.years'  csourse  is  required  to  prepare  for  confirmation.     The  school 

■Teceives  from  the  German  government  9,000  marks  yearly. 
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I  >  ^  vvx'.iiuiu  railway  school  in  the  Jediknle  quarter  of  the 
.,     .  '..::.. .,.iivxl  by  the  Oriental  Bailway  Company.    It  reports 
,...  .„ ...  .1.  i>  :%:aI  seventy  scholars. 

I  lu-  .c.i.uKultk'hoolin  Karagatsch,  near  Adrianople,  was  begun 
a  Ls>  >.  uLul  iti  likewise  under  the  control  of  the  above  named 
V  iv'\\;iv  i\»uii>any.  Two  teachers  instruct  fifty  8cholar&  The 
..  luK'l  work  etoouiB  to  be  on  a  good  footing,  the  teachers  receive 
{:kii  b:iliuiiMi,  Hiul  the  future  may  count  on  brighter  skies  in  the 
lautl  ot  Inlnm. 

lut  i^KUMAN  Evangelical  Hospital.— In  this,  the  principal 
%  kt>  ot  tho  false  prophet,  where  Asia  and  Europe  shake  hands^  oar 
ilouiMiit«HHod  have  patiently  continued  their  work  of  Christian  love 
r\ir  llkirty-six  yeara  The  German  Benevolent  Society  of  CSonstan- 
(iiiikplo,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  German  government,  erected 
(hoir  Htatoly  hospital  in  1877,  which  employs  eleven  deaoone8Be& 
A  twi'lfth  deaconess  teaches  a  small  children's  school  of  100  pupils. 
Tlio  average  number  of  sick  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ministered 
io  yearly  in  the  hospital  is  more  than  1,200,  among  them  not  a 
fc«w  (lormans  who  belong  to  the  commission  in  the  service  of  the 
Hultan.  The  deaconesses  have  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan  to 
riuoh  an  extent  that  he  has  shown  them  special  favora  Even 
Turkish  officers  have  had  skillful  operations  performed  in  the 
luispital.  Through  the  above  mentioned  benevolent  society  many 
traveling  artisans  have  been  helped  in  extreme  need.  The 
blessings  of  this  church  in  Constantinople  have  reached  far  into 
Asia,  as  well  as  touched  the  hearts  of  parents  far  in  Eastern 
Europe,  whose  wayward  sons  were  the  objects  of  its  charity. 

For  an  account  of  the  Scandinavian  Legation  Chapel  and 
their  iSeamen*s  Mission  under  Rev.  J.  L.  Aspling  and  othen,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  page  369  of  this  volume. 


Lutherans  in  Greece. 


ji  the  Lutherans  are  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  graca  of 
n  Christ  Jesus  our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  land  of 
.the  Pharaohs  and  in  the  home  of  the  Caesars,  so  are  they  also 
?preB©nted  in  classic  Greece*  True,  their  representation  there  is 
very  smalh  In  the  first  countries  the  Lutherans  are  among  the 
^jiiddle  classes,  while  in  Greece  they  move  in  the  royal  circles, 
^B  It  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  human  events  that  Greece  in 
HilieBO  modern  times  was  without  a  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  ami 
^■tliey  chose  one  from  the  royal  house  of  the  Lutheran  country  of 
^KDenmarlL 

^H  The  son  of  the  Lutheran  King  of  Greece  was  recently  married 
^»lo  Princess  Sophia,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  of 
Germany.  Although  the  marriage  ceremony  was  tirst  performed 
in  the  Greek  cathedral,  it  was  afterwanls  repeated  at  the  king's 
private  chapel  according  to  Lutheran  usage,  Ninety-nine  notables 
—emperors,  kiugs^  princess,  queens,  princesses,  ete.,  were  among 

re  invited  guests. 
Pastor  Petersen  until  recently  was  the  faithful  chaplain  of 
the  little  Lutheran   flock  at   the   royal  court  of  Athens.      He 

Sued  to  Hi\sse  in  Germany  and  we  have  not  learned  who  has 
apfKiinted  as  his  successor. 
Oerman  Schools, — In  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  1862 
Jorman  school,  which  had  been  supported  by  the  royal  court, 
^as  discou tinned,  and  there  was  imminent  danger  that  all  Germau 
iterests  of  an  edueatioual  character  would  vanish.     The  Germans 
their    children    become   Greek    officers,  merchants,   artists, 
Artisans  and  students.     The  need  of  a  German  elementary  school, 
lerefore,  was  felt  mure  and  more,  until  one  was  begun  in  1872  by 
frs.  B.  Hofmann.     This  lady  gave  private  lessons   in   Grecian 
imilies  in  order  to  secure  the  means  to  furnish  this  school  with 
^pparatns  and  assistants.    At  times  it  has  had  six  teachers  and 
130  Bcholars. 
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Lutherans  in  Italy. 


The  Refobkation.— Church  hifltorians  tell  us  *'the  reformed 
religiou  made  great  progresa  in  Italy  soon  after  the  firat  oonflicta 
betweeu  Luther  and  the  pontiffs.  Very  many  in  all  the  provinces, 
lut  eepecially  among  the  Venetians,  the  ToBcaus  end  the 
Neapolitans,  avowed  their  alienation  from  the  Romish  religion." 
Italy  surely  needed  at  this  time  a  Reformation  as  much  as  any 
country.  Humanists  and  conscientious  men  were  ready  for  it 
pd  it  naturally  at  first  made  remarkable  progress.  But  Italy 
sg  the  home  of  the  Pope  and  the  center  of  the  Romish 
Chnrch,  if  the  Reformation  were  to  be  suppressed  any  where 
it  must  be  here,  even  if  extraordinary  meana  had  to  be  used,  The 
Pope  bad  been  sending  north  into  Germany  men  and  writings  to 
allay  the  little  trouble  in  those  parts  of  his  great  domain,  and 
behold  now  their  disciples  and  writings  were  spreading  every 
where  and  had  reached  the  center  of  his  own  homeland  to  reform 
both  him  and  his  church.     How  bold  and  daring ! 

As  early  as  1519  the  IxKjk  dealer  in  Pavia,  Calvi,  had  disposed 

of  many  of  Luther's  writings,  and  In  1524  the  Reformation,  not- 

ithfitanding  all  the  opposition,  was  rooted  wide  and  deep  in  Italy, 

juther's  catechism,  his  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  his 

itiseou  justification^  MelanchthoD*s  Loci  and  writings  of  Bucer, 

were  early  translated  anonymously  into  the  Italian  language  and 

>and  among  many  a  warm  welcome.     Antonio  BrucioH  translated 

tie   New   Testament   for    the   Italians    in    WHO,    and  the    whole 

Jible  in  1532. 

All  this  had  its  effect  on  the  Bomish  Church,  for  books  were 
written  by  her  own  members,  setting  forth  in  substance  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification,  and  it  appeared  at  one  time 
that  the  whole  church  of  Italy  would  accept  the  main  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  After  1541  a  strong  Catholic  party  mled  and 
a    bull  of  July  21.  1542,  established   the  Inquisition  to   banish 
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ProtestantisiiL  Many  of  the  leading  and  most  intelligent  citizens, 
BB  well  as  moltitades  of  the  common  people,  had  thus  the  old 
choice  placed  before  them,  either  to  return  to  the  Bomish  Church 
or  to  suffer  or  to  leave  their  native  land.  Hundreds  chose  the 
last  Peter  Paul  Yergerius  studied  Luther^s  works  to  controvert 
them,  but  being  converted  by  them  he  was  obliged  to  take  himself 
to  flight  In  1548  he  joined  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  died  while 
a  professor  at  Tdbingen  Oallows  in  1565. 

The  ^'heresy,"  nothwithstanding  this  severe  treatment,  con- 
tinued to  spread  and  finally  the  Popes,  Paul  lY.,  Pius  V.,  and 
especially  Sixtus  Y.,  with  King  Phillip  II.  of  Spain,  united  all 
their  powers  to  extinguish  this  fire  by  force.  It  was  indeed  a 
long  task,  for  the  pure  doctrine  was  rooted  in  the  country  deeper 
than  many  supposed.  Through  the  aid  of  martyrdom^  prisons, 
gallows,  secret  deaths  and  bloodhounding  their  end  was  almost 
accomplished.  In  the  year  1560,  on  a  single  day  eighty-eight 
^'Lutherans"  one  after  another  were  taken  from  prison  and  stabbed 
by  the  executioner.  Thus  the  light  of  Italy  was  turned  again  to 
darkness.  Only  in  Upper  Italy  near  Chiavenna  do  we  find  a 
remnant  of  the  Reformation  congregations  remaining  at  th^ 
present  day. 

In  recent  years  the  Reformation  eflForts  to  introduce  Lutheran 
literature  into  Italy  have  been  repeated.  In  the  Luther  year, 
1883,  the  German  embassy  pastor  of  Rome,  Rev.  Roennecke,  issued 
a  new  and  most  excelleot  translation  of  Lu therms  small  catechism 
into  the  Italian  language  as  a  contribution  to  the  jubilee 
celebration* 

A  standard  "Life  of  Luther"  in  the  Italian  language  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  at  Florence,  and  is  meeting  with  an 
extensive  sale.  The  volume  is  quite  large,  containing  400  pages. 
The  talented  author  is  BartolomtK>  Pons.  The  Pope  and  the 
Italians  are  not  yet  done  with  the  great  Reformer.  They  can 
now  read  his  life  in  their  native  tongue.  Thus  the  Italian 
Protestant  literature  is  being  constantly  increased  in  its  volume 
and  enriched  in  its  character. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Students'  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Missionary  Soi'iety  of  Leipsic  University  a  movement 
was  started  to  found  a  fund  to  support  Italian  students  of  theology 
at  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  control  of  the  fund  has 
wisely  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Board  of  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society. 
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Parochial.^ — Naturally  special  interest  is  attached  to  all 
Protestant  work  in  Italy,  the  homelaud  of  the  Pope,  There  the 
Lutheran  progress  has  been  very  encouraging.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  there  were  only  two  German  Protestant 
congregations  in  Italy,  Venice  and  Leghorn;  at  present  there  are 
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eleven  congregations  and  ten  preaching  stations,  or  a  grand  total 
of  twenty-one  cities  and  health  resorts,  where  Protestant  worship 
IB  conducted  In  the  German  language.  In  Naples^  Borne  and 
Genoa  the  German  congregations  have  grown  so  large  and  the 
opportunities  for  work  have  become  so  inviting  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  pastors  is  necessary. 

A  considerable  n amber  of  German  Lutherans  are  found  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  Some  of  the  people  have  made  Italy 
their  home,  having  become  citizens  of  the  country,  whilst  others 
for  one  reason  or  another  live  there  only  temporarily.  Italy  is  a 
country  which  offers  many  attractions  to  travelers,  especially  to 
such  as  pursue  the  study  of  art.  There  are  also  many  health 
eeekers,  who  come  from  the  northern  countries  of  Germany  to 
enjoy  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Dumber  of  Germans  sojourning  in  the  country  has  been  so  large 
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that  necessity  was  laid  upon  the  mother  church  to  pioride  for 

spiritually. 

Regular  congregatioDS  are  fotmd  in  Venice,  J^Iil&n,  Gem 
Bergamo,  San  Remo,  Leghorn,  Florenre,  Borne,  Naple-s^  P^len»<^" 
and  Messina.    Preaching  places  at  Bologna^  Ancona,  Ban,  8dei 
Gardone,  Berva,    Pallanza,  Bordighera  and  Corsica.    Togetli< 
they  number  over  5,000  Bonis  in  twenty-one  congnegations 
missions.      Some    of    these    congregations    malse    conBideral 
progress.     Bergamo  has  doubled  its  membership  daring 
years  and  has  built  a  n^at  little  chnircb. 

The  cougregati  i  poeBeflsion  of  a  church 

has  its  own  pastor,  m  xvuiuu  liuu  j  lorence  the  cbnrch  attendance 
has  largely  increased.  The  congregation  in  Naples  makes  such 
rapid  progress  that  necessity  demands  the  calling  of  a  second 
pastor.  Venice  and  Genoa  are  on  the  stand  still  and  Leghorn  baa 
been  on  the  decline. 

The  membership  of  nearly  all  these  congregations  is  composed 
of  a  heterogeneous  class  of  people.  Not  only  do  tbey  come  from 
different  parts  of  Germany,  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
different  forms  aud  modes  of  worship,  but  Lutherans  and 
Reformed  often  unite  in  one  service  and  one  congre$2:ation.  The 
consequences  are,  of  course,  that  the  congregations  have  no  very 
definite  confessional  basis.  Says  one  pastor:  "The  liturgical 
part  of  the  service  gives  us  much  difficvjlty.  The  church-goers 
come  from  all  parts  of  Germany;  everyone  has  his  own  way  of 
singiug  and  his  own  special  liturgy.  Here  only  a  good  organist 
and  a  regular  church  choir  can  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  But 
both  are  not  easily  obtained  in  such  a  country." 

The  same  man,  Hildebrandt,  who  was  pastor  in  Florence  for 
five  years,  says  in  reference  to  the  church-life:  **No  healthy 
church-life  can  easily  be  developed,  where  the  congregation  ifi 
composed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements  and  amidst  constant 
changes.  The  German  congregations  in  Italy  are  not  worse  than 
those  at  home,  neither  are  they  better.  Illusions  in  this  regard 
soon  disappear  when  you  look  at  them  closely.  When  in  Florence 
the  congregation  was  to  be  regularly  organized  in  order  to  better 
advance  the  German  interests  eight  men  came  to  the  meeting,  and 
only  one  of  those  attended  church.  As  at  home,  so  in  the 
diaspora,  indifference  characterizes  the  German." 

German  schools  are  kept  up  in  nearly  all  the  larger  placesand 
more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  congregations,  bnt  it  is  ahn^ 
impossible  to  conduct  them  on  a  strictly  confessiop^^* 
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readily  be   seen  when   we  remember  the  character  of    the 
angregations.    In  some  placee  the  schoolB  had  to  be  diacontinued 
'  for  lack  of  financial  support 

As  regards  their  support  the  people,  of  course,  are  expected 
to  contribute  their  part  But  much  of  the  support  cornea  from  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  and  other  sources  in  Germany*  The 
congregation  in  Florence  received  considerable  aid  from  the 
jterman  Emperor  in  the  form  of  private  contributions.  The 
pastors  are  expected  to  send  a  yearly  repjort  of  their  work  to  the 
^_  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin. 

H  It  has  not  been  an  aim  of  the  German  pastors  and  their 
Vpeopla  to  do  mission  work  among  the  Catholic  population.  In 
■  former  years,  of  course,  they  could  hardly  think  of  this  when  they 
were  glad  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  their  own  services.  But 
there  is  more  religious  freedom  now  and  consequently  efforts  are 
being  made,  more  than  in  former  years^  to  do  evangelistic  work 
among  the  native  population. 

Says  one  pastor:  ^*Coucemiug  the  standing  of  our  German 
congregations  as  over  against  the  Italian  population,  we  enjoy  a 
certain  esteem.  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  German  is  loved»  for  the  characteristics  of  both  nations 
are  very  unlike.  A  real  friendship  cannot  be  expected.  As 
Protestants  we  are  only  respected;  we  have  the  right  to  be  of  a 
different  faith  betiause  we  are  foreigners.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  intelligent  Italians  the  queerest  notions  exist  among  the 
common  people  as  to  our  religion*     That  we  are  really  Jews,  is  a 

» "Current  beli.of.  And  when,  on  the  part  of  some  ministerial 
brethren,  the  irenical  spirit  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Southern  and 
Northern  Italy  receives  special  commendation,  I  can  only  look 
upon  that  as  optimism.     When  the  priests  are  peaceable,  it  is  a 

I  sign  of  their  ignorance;  they  do  not  know  what  is  involved.^' 
Messina  und  Palermo  on  the  island  of  Sicily  are  served 
together.  In  Messina  a  flourishing  congregation  existed  in  former 
years,  but  through  various  causes,  one  of  which  was  the  extreme 
P radical  tendency*'  of  one  of  the  preachers,  it  dissolved.  The 
work  was  re-organized  in  February,  1888,  by  Pastor  Dr.  Zschimmer, 
who  went  there  by  request  of  the  High  Church  Council  in  Berlin. 
Palermo  has  organized  also  a  German  congregation  and  has  now 
its  own  parochial  school  teacher. 

Genoa  supports  a  French  and  a  Swiss  Protestant  congregation, 
both    of  which  are  in  good  condition,   while  Pastor  Nonne   ia 
I  faithfully  laboring  among  the  Germans  who  have  as  yet  no  church, 
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Bchool  or  parsonage.  His  congregation  has  been  planning,  however, 
to  build  all,  including  a  girls'  home,  under  one  roof  at  a  cost  of 
150,000  francs.  They  develop  self  help  in  raising  by  voluntary 
contributions  12,000  francs  annually  for  current  expenses*  Besides 
the  regular  congregationalwork  they  maintain  two  additional  depart- 
ments of  service.  First,  an  Inner  Mission  in  behalf  of  the  many 
German  girls,  servants  and  others,  who  are  brought  to  this  wicked 
city  not  always  with  the  purest  motives.  Second,  a  Seamen's 
Mission  among  the  Protestant  Germans  ever  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  from  Southern  France, 
Turkey  and  the  Orient  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  appro- 
priates yearly  1,200  marks  to  this  diaspora  mission. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  jubilee  of  the 
Reformation,  Oct.  31,  1817,  the  first  Protestant  service  in  the 
German  language  was  held  in  Borne.  Baron  von  Bunson  conducted 
it  and  at  the  close  remarked,  ^'I  hope  our  grandchildren  shall 
celebrate  Reformation  Day  in  1917  at  Rome  in  their  own  church.'* 
His  hope  no  doubt  will  be  realized.  Since  1870  American,  Italian^ 
English  and  Scotch  Protestants  have  erected  churches  in  Rome. 
The  German  Protestants  number  more  than  any  other  foreign 
colony  in  Rome,  and  their  congregation  has  more  members  than 
all  the  other  Evangelical  congregations  combined,  including  the 
Waldensians,  Methodists,  Baptists  and  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
Italy.  Easter,  1890,  more  than  200  persons  partook  of  the  Holy 
CJommunion  in  the  German  congregation. 

Over  100,000  marks  have  been  raised  to  erect  a  new  German 
"Luther  Church  "  in  Rome,  as  the  chapel  for  the  German  embassy 
is  far  too  small  to  accommodate  the  growing  congregation.  The 
congregation  reports  a  parochial  school,  a  women's  society,  a  men's 
society,  two  deaconesses,  and  services  Sunday  evenings  and  also 
during  the  week.  Rev.  Otto  Frommel  became  Pastor  Roeunecke's 
successor  in  1891. 

Education. — The  present  German  school  in  Rome  began  its 
existence  in  1879  by  calling  an  experienced  teacher  from  Prussia, 
who  had  the  ministry  in  view.  The  income  of  the  school  is  from 
tuition  fees,  a  yearly  stipend  from  the  German  Emperor  and  the 
interest  accruing  from  a  legacy. 

The  German  school  in  Florence  was  opened  Nov.  2,  1882,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  the  German  language  for 
soQial  intercourse,  and  to  further  German  art,  to  exhibit  Geiman 
character  and  to  offer  the  advantages  of  a  German  education. 
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The  parochial  school  in  Genoa  was  aetablisbed  in  1869,  and  is 
opened  every  morning  with  German  prayer  and  song.  Much 
8treB8  is  laid  on  the  religious  training. 

The  parochial  school  in  Naples,  founded  in  1833,  has  a  nine 
years*  course  for  boys,  fitting  them  for  business  or  enabling  them 
to  enter  classic  institutions*  The  school  is  supported  by  the 
liberal  free  will  offerings  of  members  of  the  church  in  Naples. 
Since  I860,  Milan  has  a  flourishing  Protestant  school. 


m 
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DEACOKBSa  SCHOOL  IN  FLORENCE,  ITALY.— OAB DEN  VIEW. 


I 


The  parochial  school  in  Venice  was  called  into  being  through 
th©  earnest  eflForts  of  Kev.  Dr.  Th.  Elze  in  1876,  and  continued  for 
years  under  his  fostering  care  amid  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
imrochial  schools  of  Italy  report  thirty-five  teachers  and  429 
scholars. 

The  Deacone.ss  School  of  Florence,  organized  with  four 
girlfl  Sept.  4,  1860,  is  now  crowded,  having  twenty-four  boarding 
and  eighty  day  scholars  in  four  classes  under  seven  teaching 
deaconesBes*  The  larger  nural>er  of  the  pupils  since  August  13, 
I860,  are  Italian  girls.  Parents  in  Naples,  Salerno,  Turin  and 
Borne  send  their  daugliters  hither.  The  school  is  becomiug  better 
known  and  better  patronized.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
scholars  manifest  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunatej  and  cheerfully  work  and  give  of  their  limited  means 
to  relieve  the  same.     The  Italians  are  accustomed  to  be  led  and 
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helped^  bo  that  it  is  difficult  to  educate  them  in  self  reliance 
self  help.     The  introduction  of  the  deaconees  work  even  ioto  i 
Italian  life  aud  character  promisee  to  be  succeBsfol. 

Sir  NOD  OB  CoNFEBEKCE. — The  Germans  are  gradnally  organ^ 
iasing  their  church  work  in  the  land  of  the  pope*B  homa  A 
Conference  of  the  German  Evangelical  Ministers  of  Italy  has  been 
organized,  which  convened  in  Leghorn,  Jane  17,  1889  The  new 
Evangelical  monthly,  Pauliis,  started  by  Pastor  Bcennecke  of 
Borne,  was  adopted  by  the  conference  as  its  official  organ.  The 
name  is  suggestive.  Paul  said.  *^I  must  see  Bome*^*  Italy  needs 
nothing  more  than  Pauline  teachings. 

The  GustavoB  Adolphus  Society  in  1890  appropriated  1«500 
florins  for  a  traveling  missionary  in  Italy*  The  High  Church 
Council  of  Berlin  is  taking  interest  in  the  same  work  and  the 
man  for  the  appointmort  is  being  aougbi 


Lutherans  in  Switzerland. 


This  is  the  native  land  of  Zwingle  and  is  a  Reformed  country;. 
It  nevertheless  has  some  Lutheran  churches  and  is  a  good  field  for 
Lutheran  missions.  Its  institutions  have  given  to  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  other  parts  of  the  world  many  pious  and  faithful 
ministers.  Among  these  the  Basel  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Pilgrim  Mission  on  St.  Chrischona  are  worthy  of  special 
mention.  Various  synods  in  America  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them  both.  Prom  Wurtemberg  and  other  Lutheran  countries 
adjacent  students  came  to  these  institutions,  and  after  receiving 
their  education  left  as  strong  in  their  Lutheranism  as  they  came. 
They  are  no  less  Lutheran  because  of  studying  in  a  Reformed 
country.  The  work  of  these  two  institutions  we  have  considered 
under  Germany.     (See  pages  228  and  181.) 

The  Pilgrim  Mission  Institute  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary July  6  to  9, 1890.  Workers  were  trained  there  and  are  scattered 
over  the  entire  earth  from  Siberia  to  Patagonia.  More  than  twenty 
are  at  present  pastors  and  missionaries  among  the  Germans  ia 
North  and  South  America,  and  the  most  of  these  are  within  the 
Lutheran  Church.  .  Others  are  laboring  as  ministers,  evangelists 
and  gospel  workers  in  Russia,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  England 
and  Palestine.  At  present  many  graduates  enter  the  service  of 
home  missions  as  traveling  ministei*s  or  city  missionaries  in. 
Switzerland  and  Germany. 

DiASPOBA  Missions. — The  Lutheran  Church  in  Geneva  was 
for  many  years  the  only  church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in 
Switzerland.  It  had  an  exceptional  origin  in  the  year  1707  among 
wealthy  laymen.  Six  German  Lutheran  merchants,  who  had  large 
commercial  houses  in  Lyons  and  were  thus  compelled  to  travel 
frequently  between  Germany  and  southeastern  France,  desired  ta 
plant  a  mission  station  in  free  Switzerland  on  the  border  line  of 
Prance,  where  they  might  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  celebrate  the 
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Holy  Communion  according  to  Lutheran  doctrine  and  usages,  for 
this  could  not  have  been  easily  realized  in  Lyons  at  that  time. 

The  first  minister  was  Pastor  Schulz  of  Berlin,  whose  arrival 
gave  the  people  worship  every  Sunday,  instead  of  a  communion 
service  every  three  months.  The  direction  of  the  work  and  the 
expenses  of  the  same  were  in  the  hands  of  these  merchants.  As 
early  as  in  1739  the  congregation  had  grown  so  large  that  a  second 
pastor  was  secured  to  conduct  afternoon  worship.  Duke  Priedrich 
II.  of  Saxony-Gotha,  through  his  sons  who  attended  school  in 
Geneva,  desired  to  worship  in  a  Lutheran  Church,  guaranteed  for 
himself  and  his  successor  a  yearly  rent  of  220  gulden  with  the  one 
condition  that  the  congregation  continue  to  subscribe  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession.  These  helpful  relations  changed  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  when  the  children  of  the 
founders  of  the  church  had  died.  The  congregation  did  not 
disband,  but  became  self-governing  and  self-sustaining. 

The  services  were  held  in  a  small  hall  until  1766,  when  an  old 
and  dilapidated  castle  i)roi^)erty,  Condre,  was  bought  and  changed 
into  a  church  and  parsonage,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
at  the  present  time.  The  furniture  has,  however,  been  replaced 
and  is  now  in  good  taste.  Tliis  Lutheran  congregation  numbers 
at  present  1,0(X)  souls. 

To  start  and  maintain  a  parochial  German  Lutheran  school  in 
a  French  Reformed  city  is  a  difiicult  task.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  deaconess  and  another  female  teacher  a  school  of  ninety  children, 
notwithstanding  all  reverses,  was  established  in  Geneva  at  an 
annual  ex^xMise  of  »^,(XX)  francs.  These  Lutherans  are  certainly 
not  inditferent  to  acts  of  charity,  for  the  congregation  and  the 
German  colony  ex^xMid  yearly  10,1)00  francs  for  their  many  poor 
and  a  women's  scH'icty  and  a  sick  society  are  quite  efficient. 

Laymen  in  the  last  century  felt  the  necessity  of  having 
Lutheran  pulpits  and  altars  in  Switzerland  and  gave  liberally  to 
found  tho  first  church  at  GtMu^va.  Many  Lutlicrans  from  Bavaria 
and  Wurtenilx^rg  live  to-day  in  Zurich.  Bern,  Basel.  St.  Gallen  and 
throughout  all  the  Alpine  country  without  the  i)rivileges  and  care 
of  their  own  church.  While  some  of  these  go  to  the  Reformed 
churches,  the  most,  in  course  of  time,  turn  to  the  world.  In  the 
largest  cities  of  Lutheran  (Countries  as  in  Germany,  the  Reformed 
liave  started  missions  for  their  scattt»red  iH*o])h\  and  the  Lutherans 
should  Ix'  encouratred  to  follow  their  people  in  Reformed  countries. 

In  Zurich  an  Evanur^Oical  Lutlieran  couLrregation  of  twenty- 
nine  confirmed  memlxTs  was  f(»nn;jllv  constituttnl  on  Oct.  25, 1891. 


LUTHERAi\i>    !>;    SWITZERLAND. 


A  comfortable  central  liall  has  been  rented  and  with  liberal  missioii 
aid  from  Germany  it  promises  to  succeed. 

The  scattered  Genua n  Lutherans  anion j^  the  Swiss  Reformed 
ve  received  special  attention  since  the  Lutheran  Lord^s  Treasury 
Saxony  in  188G  raised  money  to  station  a  Lutheran  minister  in 
rrach,  near  Basel  in  Baden,  who  became  the  traveling  mis- 
>nary  for  Switzerland.  He  found  many  Lutherans  in  Basel 
^here  he  now  holds  regular  services.  The  Central  Lutheran  Lord's 
easury  has  also  awakened  interest  in  behalf  of  the  work  for 
the  Lutherans  of  Switzerland,  by  extensively  circulating  8>inpa- 
etic  information  and  by  calling  uiK>n  all  knowing  of  Lutherans 
ywhere  in  this  Alpine  country  to  send  their  names  and  addresses 
Superintendent  Feldner,  Frankfurt  a.  M,,  Feldberg  St.  12,  so 
at  the  traveling  missionary  may  visit  and  serve  them  The 
ix>rtanee  of  our  pjistors  sending  promptly  such  information 
ibotit  their  dispersed  people  in  auy  country  to  the  proper  church 
tuthorities  cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  what  can  be  done  until 
I  the  cry  comes  to  the  ear  of  the  church,  **Come  over  and  help  usP 
^Khis  is  no  propaganda  against  the  existing  church  of  Switzerland. 
^^Bt  is  only  doing  good  '* especially  unto  those  who  are  of  the  house- 
^fkold  of  faith.''  There  may  well  be  general  rejuicing  that  this 
r  limit^xl  but  important  work  for  our  neglected  brethren  in  the  Alpe 
I      has  been  so  wist^ly  and  energeticnlly  commenced 
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Lutherans  in  Spain. 


Thb  Keformation. — Spain,  the  land  of  the  Inquisition,  by 
the  election  of  Charles  V.  as  Emperor,  was  brought  into  close 
connection  with  Germany  and  consequently  became  acquainted 
with  Luther's  work  at  an  early  day.  Not  a  few  Spanish  officers, 
soldiers  and  statesmen  became  Protestants.  The  Emperor  himself 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Germany  and  permitted  the 
importation  of  the  Reformer's  writings.  He  also  had  Spanish 
theologians  accompany  him  to  Germany  in  order  to  prepare 
themselves  to  confute  the  "  Lutheran  heresies,"  but  they  returned 
home  tainted  with  the  "  poison  "  themselves. 

In  Valladolid  and  Sevilla  prominent  men,  as  Egidius,  who  was 
imprisoned  later,  and  a  merchant,  San  Romano,  the  first  Protestant 
martyr  in  Spain,  who  heard  in  Antwerp  of  Luther's  work,  organized 
a  society  for  spreading  Evangelical  teachings.  Francis  Enzina 
translated  the  New  Testament  in  1543,  for  which  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  a  complete  Spanish  Bible  was  printed  in  1569.  Evan- 
gelical services  were  conducted  in  many  cities  in  secret.  Says 
one,  "even  so  soon  as  1550  the  Reformation  movement  threatened 
to  become  so  general  and  widespread,  that  a  Spanish  historian  of 
that  age,  Ilesca,  in  his  own  history  of  the  popes,  expresses  the 
conviction  that  all  Spain  would  have  become  overrun  with  heresy 
if  the  Inquisition  had  delayed  three  months  longer  to  put  an  end 
to  the  i)estilence."  Emperor  Charles  V.  himself,  however,  in  his 
last  days  seemed  to  have  opened  his  heart  to  Evangelical  truth. 
It  is  true  that  Augustine  Cnzalla,  the  Eraj)eror's  court  preacher, 
and  the  eleven  members  of  his  family  were  burned,  after  the  death 
of  Charles  V.,  while  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Barthol,  Carranza, 
who  ministered  to  the  Emj^eror  in  his  last  hours,  was  imprisoned 
as  a  heretic  for  life. 

Philip  II.  believed  that  he  was  specially  called  to  exterminate 
the  "  Lutheran  heresy '■  and  the  Inquisition  seemed  well  adapted 
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to  accomplish  his  royal  purpose.  From  1559  to  1570  there  was 
si'aiwly  a  year  in  which  there  were  not  at  each  of  the  twelve 
Inquisition  courts  crowds  of  heretics  burned. 

Diaspora  and  Evangelistic  Work.— Pastor  Fritz  Fliedner  is 
to  the  mtxleni  evangelization  of  Spain  what  his  Lutheran  father 
was  to  the  moilern  deaconess  cause.  The  Reformation  doctrines 
reached  the  Si>aniards  as  soon  as  any  non-Germanic  people. 
Many,  especially  from  the  higher  classes,  heartily  welcomed  them. 
The  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition,  however,  completely  turned  the 
current  of  public  sentiment,  so  that  to-day  of  all  Catholic  coun- 
tries none  is  more  Catholic  than  Spain.  Nowhere  are  the  people 
more  successfully  forbidden  to  read  the  Bible.  Not  until  lS*te 
was  f reeilom  of  worship  granteil  to  the  Protestants. 

Only  two  years  later,  in  ISTO,  P^istor  Fliedner  was  sent  to  this 
fertile  but  prit^st-ridden  country.  He  found  there  only  four  small 
evangelical  communities,  and  rented  rooms  in  three  houses  for 
lK>ys\  girls*  and  small  children's  schools,  which  he  opened  with 
one  Gemuui  and  three  SiKiuish  teachers.  For  three  months  only 
twelve  pupils  attendtxl  but  the  work  was  not  abandoned. 

During  the  twonty  years'  activity  of  Piistor  Fliedner  in  Sjxiin 
13.01K)  have  tunuil  from  tlio  (.'atholio  to  the  Protestant  reliirion.  Tht^ 
Pn.>testants  of  Sjuiiu  have  n«»Nv  l^*.)  plaot's  r.f  w.  .rsliip.  K)U  S4^h«>3ls 
with  V*)  t»\-K*hors  and  »\»'»>»  luipils,  sixty  {vist«»rs,  f«  >rty  evangelists, 
aiul  twi'iiiy-tivo  col|)«^r tours,  six  i.hur<;h  jvqw  rs,  three  orphanages, 
aiul  twv»  lu^piials.  The  avrruire  attr*ridan«'»:'  at  the  churu*h  services 
is  ^KUU.  of  wlioni  '^AVl  cotuLiuiiie.  This  repr»rsents  the  work  of  six 
or  s^^veu  different  d^  ii'^tuiiLarional  s«HLr:i-.'>.  all  of  which  c«>>pt*rate 
with  vHie  auotht  r  WliiLe  it  is  ditfi«*u'LL  tt»  s;iy  what  propi^rtion  of 
thes*^  tii^ures  is  Lur':-.  rnn.  w^^  ili  kti«^w  v-\r  the  Lutheninii  of 
lieritiaiiy  havt^  ii«'t«.'-:!y  i:ivt;!;  tliis  wv^rk  irs  l-adiii:j  spirit.  Pfist.i>r 
FlitHl:uT,  but  tb.t\v  l:"'.  -   ^'-  '  v-arly  aU  -ur  ."^»  •,'  *  <.•  marks  to  suppi>rt  it. 

;■.:.    Pist.T     Fl:vO:;*r    f-wiaJeii    vari^.^us 

I    Iml:::    <ili  •  .     f-  r    ^:r!.<.   a    teacher's 

l:e  m:*-::i^    fv^a-.;;'  rsaii.if vamrelists. 

i:i '•■:i!':-'  •;.  i  Ta:".:::^  s*;L«>'l  f.T  fenialr 

-..  ;    w'-' .   i^'h'  t  •::  -is.  i::  ■  ■rph.-inairi:-  for 

I  \-;  M':    •:  .■•  \    •  y  ::\  •!>•  tskorial. 

•"."  -'-sr    •.;    >.l' V-'   I.  i-^^-    a    Pn^testanr 

■•^•:-^'   :r'-i  l-'-it;;!:*  -^  M:;vi  punii.-ari.  ris 

'*:*:*■:•<    ';v  *1".-.-    r'l ■:--"*■'''  ''■    h'»ti<es    !»• 

'.  M  \'  •v"'  ;r-.ol    Tli-r   Spiiaish  col- mi*  s 
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tracts  have  been  distributed.  More  people  speak  the  Spanish 
than  the  German  language  and  Pastor  Fliedner's  labors  are  not 
only  for  Spain  but  for  the  Spaniards  everywhere.  An  Evangelical 
Public  Library  exists  in  Madrid  under  Pastor  Fliedner's  direction. 

Pastor  Fliedner  likewise  superintends  the  Evangelical 
Spanish  Elementary  schools,  which  were  opened  in  1872  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Kuppert,  sent  out  by  the  committee  in 
Berlin. 

A  lady  teacher  was  called  from  Silesia  in  1879,  in  order  to 
begin  a  German  school  in  Madrid.  This  is  now  sustained  by  small 
tuition  fees  and  voluntary  contributions  from  interested  friends. 

To  the  praise  of  the  Spaniards  it  may  be  said  that  they  have  a 
sincere  desire  to  improve  their  educational  advantages,  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  their  schools  during  the  last  decade. 

Barcelona,  the  second  city  of  Spain,  with  215,000  i)eople, 
its  greatest  harbor  and  best  commercial  center,  has  only  280 
Germans,  of  whom  190  are  Protestants.  Even  among  them,  though 
so  few.  Pastor  Fliedner  spent  two  or  three  weeks  every  year  in 
ministerial  work.  He  organized  a  Protestant  "Book  Concern,"  as 
a  branch  to  the  one  in  Madrid*  and  thus  helped  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  organization  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  of 
Barcelona  in  May,  1885,  which  since  June  20, 1887,  is  in  connection 
with  the  Church  Council  of  Berlin.  The  congregation  contributes 
two-fifths  of  the  expenses,  and  the  balance  is  raised  in  Germany 
by  missionary  offerings.  The  present  .pastor,  Kev.  Johannes 
Riiter,  born  in  Stettin,  accepted  the  call  which  came  to  him 
through  Pastor  Fliedner,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1884, 
he  settled  as  pastor  of  Barcelona,  where  his  patient  work  is  bearing 
fruit.  They  worship  in  a  beautiful  hall  for  which  they  pay  sixty- 
eight  marks  per  month  rent.  The  children  are  gathered  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  the  pastor's  home  for  Christian  instruction. 
With  no  church  building,  no  school  house  and  no  parsonage,  their 
immediate  needs  are  pressing.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society 
and  the  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin  are  both  renderiug  them 
financial  aid. 

Two  new  congregations  were  organized  in  one  season  at 
Camuuas  with  150  souls  and  at  Granada  with  170  souls. 
Each  has  a  church,  i^arsonage  and  school  house. 

The  Scandinavians  have  also  done  some  Lutheran  mission 
work  in  Spain.  Danish  Lutheran  chaplains  were  stationed  at 
Madrid  for  thirty  years  from  1753  to  1783,  and  a  Swedish  Seamen's 
Mission  was  maintained  in  Cadiz-Malaga  in  1870  and  1871  by 
Kev.  W.  Anglin. 


Lutherans  in  Portugal 


This  country  is  so  extremely  Catholic  that  little  is  heard  of 
its  few  Protestants,  though  they  are  doing  a  good  work,  especially 
with  their  schools. 

Lisbofij  the  capital,  boasts  of  a  better  climate  than  Madrid. 
It  is  built  in  amphitheater  form  on  three  hills,  and  as  a  city  site, 
it  is  said  to  be  equalled  only  by  Constantinople.  The  part  that 
was  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  is  beautifully  rebuilt  with 
the  broad  and  straight  streets  of  modem  cities. 

Its  German  Evangelical  church  is  composed  of  well-to-do 
merchants  and  mechanics,  who  by  their  industry  have  come  into 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  congregation  dates  from  1750, 
when  it  was  under  the  protection  of  Holland.  Later  Lutheran 
Denmark  supplied  it  with  the  preached  Word  and  the  Holy 
Sacraments.  Rev.  Dose  in  the  year  1801  was  one  of  its  Danish 
l>astor8.  In  ISoB  this  isolated  diaspora  church  came  into  connec- 
tion with  Prussia  through  the  commissioning  of  Licentiate 
Luedecke  as  the  Prussian  embassy  pastor  for  the  capital  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  long  vacancy  preceding  his  arrival  was  very 
disastrous  to  the  mission  as  well  as  to  the  German  colonists. 
From  lack  of  funds  he  was  forced  to  resign,  when  they  were  vacant 
again  until  a  candidate,  the  family  teacher  of  a  wealthy  merchant, 
became  their  pastor. 

The  congregation  numbers  250  members,  amomg  whom  are 
many  from  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and  only  ten  Hollanders  and 
twenty  native  Portugese.  The  services  are  well  attended.  Tlie 
congregation  worships  in  its  own  church  edifice  which  was  rebuilt 
in  1861  with  a  tower,  cathinlml  glass  and  a  choir. 

The  Gustavus  Adolphiis  SixMety  of  Germany  appropriates 
annually  iKX)  marks  toward  the  pastor's  Sidary  and  300  marks  for 
the  organist's  servict^s.  Their  church  and  parsonage  are  excellent 
properti*^.  but  for  this  small  congregation  to  carry  a  debt  of  over 
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7,200  marks  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  its  progress  and  its  spiritual 
work. 

Bev.  Bindseil,  the  present  pastor,  was  commissioned  by  the 
High  Church  Council  as  the  embassy  pastor  in  1883.  His  address 
is  Lisbon,  Largo  do  Bilvas  as  Necessidades  No.  10.  He  conducts 
divine  worship  and  a  Sunday  school  for  the  600  Germans  among 
a  population  of  300,000.  The  most  of  the  Germans  in  the  glass 
works  at  Amora  have  little  interest  in  a  German  church  or  a 
German  school. 

Oporioy  the  second  largest  port  in  Portugal  appeals  for  financial 
aid  for  its  struggling  German  mission  of  100  baptized  members. 

Schools. — In  Lisbon  a  high  school  for  girls  was  conducted  for 
years  in  the  German  language.  Since  1877  it  has  unfortunately 
been  discontinued.  It  had  been  at  one  time  attended  by  as  many 
as  forty  students.  The  instruction  was  thorough,  there  being  five 
teachers.  The  wealthy  German  merchants  generally  have  their 
own  family  teachers  or  they  send  their  children  to  Germany  for 
their  education.  The  children  of  the  middle  classes  must  conse- 
quently attend  the  Catholic  Portugese  schools,  or  grow  up  unable 
to  read  or  write,  for  their  parents  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
inclination,  it  seems,  to  instruct  them  in  the  home.  In  Oporto  there 
is  a  Gterman  Institute  for  boys  and  girls  which  has  been  carried 
on  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  an  individual  enterprise  with  a 
varying  fortune. 

Seamen's  Missions. — The  Scandinavian  Lutherans  as  well  as 
the  Germans  have  had  their  Christian  sympathies  turned  to 
Portugal.  A  Swedish  Lutheran  Seamen's  Missionary  ministered 
to  the  Scandinavians  in  holy  things  at  the  ports  of  St.  Ubes  and 
Oporto. 

Protestant  Cemetery. — Through  the  financial  aid  received 
from  the  Legation  treasury  of  Berlin,  from  the  Bartholomew 
Society  and  from  personal  gifts,  the  congregation  of  Lisbon  was 
enabled  to  buy  grounds  for  a  cemetery  and  plant  it  with  cypress 
and  erect  in  it  a  mortuary  chapel.  The  interest  of  a  bequest  of 
15,000  marks  keeps  it  in  g(XKl  repair. 

The  Bartholomew  Society  possesses  a  fund  of  150,000  marks 
and  dates  from  pre-Eeforniation  times.  Its  aim  has  always  been 
to  assist  in  educating  the  children  of  poor  German  families  without 
regard  to  their  confession. 

Among  the  organizations  of  Germany,  like  the  Gustavus 
Adolphufl  Society  and  the  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury,  the 
missionary  interest  in  Portugal  is  evidently  increasing. 


1!  ■  ■  a  . 


I'KOl'Of^ED  NEW  BflLDING  FOR  THE  SWEDISH  l.l  THERAN  SEAMEyS 
MISi?ION  IN  MARSEILLE.-^.  FKAN(  E. 


Lutherans  in  France. 


The  Rbfobmation.— The  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
although  their  writings  were  burned  in  1521  by  the  Paris 
University  professors,  found  from  the  very  first  many  friends  in 
BVance,  and  at  one  time  Francis  I.,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
sister,  Queen  Margaret,  was  disposed  to  invite  Melanchthon  to  make 
Prance  his  permanent  home.  Under  the  protection  of  the  queen 
pious  men,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  formed  religious  societies 
in  diflFerent  places.  Unquestioned  authority,  states  in  1523  there 
Were  in  most  of  the  provinces  a  multitude  of  persons  opposed  to 
the  principles  and  laws  of  the  Bomish  church.  Tlie  church 
historian  Schrceckh  tersely  describes  the  situation  thus:  "France 
Mras  the  first  country  where  the  Reformation  that  commenced  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  very  soon  and  under  the  severest 
oppressions,  found  many  adherents.  No  country  seems  to  have 
been  so  long  and  as  well  prepared  for  it  as  this,  and  yet  here  it 
met  the  most  violent  opposition;  and  nowhere  was  it  later,  before 
it  obtained  legal  toleration.  Nowhere  did  it  occassion  such 
streams  of  blood  to  flow;  nowhere  give  birth  to  such  dreadful  and 
deadly  civil  wars.  And  no  where  have  state  policy,  court  intrigue, 
political  parties,  and  the  ambition  of  greatness,  had  so  powerful  an 
influence  on  the  progress  and  fortunes  of  the  Reformation,  as  in 
France.  The  writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  were  in  general 
better  composition  than  the  books  of  the  papists,  were  introduced 
extensively  into  France  and  eagerly  read.  The  blood  of  the 
unhappy  Protestant  smoked  till  the  death  of  the  king." 

A  small  Lutheran  congregation  under  the  protection  of  the 
bishop,  was  organized  1521  in  Meaux,  which  is  the  mother 
congregation  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  in  France,  whose 
continued  existence  from  that  day  to  the  present  is  almost  a 
perpetuated  miracle. 

Southern  France  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  land,  full  of 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate  and  unclouded  sky.     It  was  deeply 
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moved  by  the  German  Befoniiatioii,  and  has  a  history  of  mi 
to  Protestants,  As  early  as  1522,  Francis  I.  and  Li:>nJBfi  of  Sitvo| 
commissioned  twelve  doctors  from  the  order  of  the  mendicaiil 
friars  to  go  to  seven  provinces  and  also  to  Normandy  to  exter* 
minate  the  Lutheran  heresy.  Lutteroth  well  ol^serves  that  this 
is  proof  that  the  Lutheran  doctrine  had  already  been  deeply 
rooted   in   France.     Buceri  in  a   letter  to  Luther  in    1530^  says: 


CEumm  OF  THK  AuasmntG  oo]iF8iiiioir, 
Nina,  Fmnce^ 
Dedicatad  txtm  3,  IKM.    Ibe  Cliarch  a»d 
mam  thmsi  loO.OOO  merits. 


"Normandy  may  be  called  the  *the  little  Germany*  because  of  th^ 
uinversal  welcome  the  Reformation  doctrine  received  there/*  ThI 
Reformed  in  France  were  commonly  called  Lutherans  until 
seventeenth  century.  John  Calvin^  while  studying  law,  met  tti 
Buufgea  Melcliior  Wohmir,  a  Grnnnn  and  a  teacher  of  Grei^i 
and  through  him  he  l>ecanie  acquainted  with  Lutlier's  teacltix 
In  1532  it  seeme<l  as  if  Francis  I.  would  accept  Protestant 
l>ein^  encouraged  to  do  so  by  his  sinter  Margaret  and  the  li^dtn| 
elergy  of  Paris.  At  this  pcritxl  dcpu la tions  from  Francis  I.  held 
4?rMiference8with  Melanchthon  and  Bueer  about  the  Refonnalion 
the  church  of  France  on  the  basis  of  the  Augsburg  Confeesic 
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The  marriage,  however,  of  the  second  son  of  Francis  I.  to  the 
niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  an  imprudent  hand  bill  of  the 
Protestants,  which  was  posted  on  the  King's  door,  gave  a  different 
turn  to  the  tide,  and  Francis  I.  became  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the 
cause  he  was  about  to  espouse.  Thus  we  have  the  introduction  to 
the  bloody  history  of  the  Protestant  martyrs  in  France,  which 
continued  through  nearly  three  centuries. 

Paboghial. — ^Notwithstanding  the  long  merciless  persecutions 
Protestantism  is  not  dead  in  France  as  some  would  have  us  to 
believe.  It  has  1,000  congregations  and  1,900  schools,  aided  by 
eighteen  general  Protestant  missionary  societies  of  other  hinds. 
The  Evangelical  Lutheranism  of  France  includes  124  ministers, 
85  churches  and  80,655  members.  Its  centers  of  strength  are 
Paris  and  Mompelgard. 

Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  Lutherans  rallied 
and  called  an  assembly  at  Strassburg  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing 
their  church.  Louis  Napoleon  granted  them  "an  annual  general 
consistory  as  a  legislative  court  and  a  standing  directory  as  an 
administrative  court.'*  Thus  the  Lutheran  church  in  France  was 
again  well  organized  and  prospered.  But  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  and  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  almost  caused  her 
ruin.  The  278  Lutheran  pastorates  were  reduced  to  sixty-four, 
and  the  forty-four  consistories  to  six.  Could  these  few  survive 
and  do  aggressive  Christian  work  was  now  the  question.  At  the 
General  Synod,  convened  by  the  government  at  Paris  July,  1872, 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  Lutheran  Church,  it  was 
resolved:  "To  form  two  inspectorates  independent  of  each  other, 
— Paris,  predominantly  orthodox;  Mompelgard,  predominantly 
liberal;  the  General  Synod,  which  meets  every  third  year  alter- 
nately at  Mompelgard  and  Paris,  to  consist  of  delegates  from 
both.  The  two  inspectorates  corrresj^ond  in  administrative  matters 
directly  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  but  in  everything 
referring  to  confession,  doctine,  worship  and  discipline  the  General 
Synod  is  the  supreme  authority."'  Peace  being  concluded,  the 
Protestant  Germans,  who  were  expelled  from  house  and  home, 
now  returned,  and  their  churches  and  institutions  laying  in  ruins 
were  restored. 

Paris  is  an  ancient  city  having  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caosar.  Herzog  says:  *'For  the  past  four  or  five  centuries  Paris 
exerted  an  influence  second  to  that  of  no  other  city  in  the  world 
upon  the  civil  and  religious  destinies  of  Christendom.  In  a  sense, 
as  is  troe  of  no  other  capital,  Paris  has  shaped  and  still  shapes  the 
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sentiment  of  France,  as  it  has  again  and  again  made  and  overturned 
its  government. 

In  Paris  as  in  London,  St.  Petersburg  and  other  cosmopolitan 
cities,  the  Lutherans  have  been  very  successful  in  extending  their 
church  work  during  recent  decades.  In  1835,  or  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  the  Lutheran  Consistory  had  in  Paris  only  one  Lutheran 
church  edifice  with  two  services,  one  in  German  and  one  in  French. 
At  present  there  are  forty  services  in  the  two  languages,  the 
smaUest  of  which  are  better  attended  now  than  the  best  were  then. 
The  three  ministers  of  those  days  have  increa^  to  twenty-five 
pastors  and  missionaries,  who  report  22  churches  and  stations, 
30,000  members,  766  baptisms,  359  marriages,  and  443  burials. 
The  Parisian  Lutherans  are  stronger  than  some  American  synods. 

Of  the  75,000  Protestants  in  Paris  the  most  belong  to  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches.  The  "Reformed"  Church  of 
Paris  dates  from  1555  when  the  handful  of  persecuted  Lutherans, 
or  ** Christandins "  as  they  were  called  (the  name  Huguenot  not 
being  known  in  northern  France  until  five  years  later),  first 
attempted  an  ecclesiastical  organization.  The  "Confession 
d'Augsbourg,"  or  the  Lutheran  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  is  well 
represented  in  the  gay  cai)ital  of  France.  The  members  are  mostly 
descendants  of  German  families  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

At  least  seven  of  the  alxAC  churches  are  aided  by  the  state  or 
city,  and  others  by  the  Lutheran  Consistory  of  Paris  and  the 
German  Missionary  Society.  In  eleven  churches  and  chapels  the 
worship  is  in  German.  The  Swede  and  Dane  Lutherans  have  each 
a  church  also  in  their  own  language.  The  Swedish  Lutheran 
Church  reports  a  memlx^rshiiD  of  260. 

The  number  of  Lutheran  electors  entitled  to  vote  for  meml>ers 
of  the  Consistory  of  Paris  is  estimated  at  1,300. 

Notwithstanding  the  past  growth  and  the  signs  for  the  future 
the  i)resent  condition  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Paris  and  France 
is  very  distressing.  As  is  well  known,  the  government  authorities 
are  not  favorable  to  lu^r  advancement.  At  every  opportunity  state 
aid  is  withdrawn  or  reduced,  so  that  were  it  not  for  the  missionary 
help  received  from  Lutheran  societies  in  other  lands,  especially  in 
Germany,  many  Lutheran  churches  in  France  would  be  compelled 
to  disl^and. 

Rev.  Felix  Kuhn,  who  celebrated  his  twenty-lifth  anniversary 
as  pastor  of  the  Redem^jtion  Church,  tlie  largest  Lutheran  congre- 
Ration  of  Paris,  in  his  interesting  reix)rt  to  the  provincial  synod,  as 
the  Ecelesiastical  Inspector  of  Paris,  gives  the  bright  and  dark  side 
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of  the  inner  Christian  life.  The  parents,  he  says,  are  indifferent 
and  their  sons  soon  forsake  the  church  while  their  daughters  are 
more  faithful. 

Education. — The  oldest  school  for  destitute  German  children 
in  Paris  was  opened  in  La  Villette  in  1866,  and  was  kept  open 
without  interruption  during  the  Franco-German  war.  A  short 
time  after  peace  was  declared,  this  school  was  attended  by  340 
pupils  graded  into  four  classes.  In  June,  1880,  a  similar  school 
was  started  one  and  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the  first  one,  which 
soon  had  seventy-five  scholars  on  its  roll.  The  parents  are  chiefly 
Hessians,  Bavarians,  Wurtembergers,  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
Badensers. 

In  the  report  of  1881,  the  school  committee  say:  "Wliy  should 
these  costly  parochial  schools  be  maintained,  especially  for 
German  children?  Why  might  they  not  attend  the  French 
Schools?  In  a  large  majority  of  the  public  schools  they  would 
now  be  admitted  and  not  turned  away  as  formerly.  The  answer 
is,  they  would  receive  but  little  good  in  these  schools  since  most 
of  the  teachers  understand  no  German  whatever,  and  the  children 
cannot  speak  French.  Beside,  their  parents,  with  few  excei)tions, 
do  not  learn  the  French  language,  since  they  intend  to  return  to 
their  fatherland.  Hence  they  desire  their  children  to  keep  up 
their  mother  tongue."  The  expenses  of  these  two  schools  for  one 
year  for  salaries,  rents,  taxes,  books,  etc.,  were  24,817  francs. 

The  German  sch(X)l  in  Marseilles  was  founded  in  1861  by  the 
council  of  the  Evangelical  congregation  for  the  benefit  of  destitute 
children.  The  wealthy  members  send  their  children  to  private 
institutes.  In  the  church  scIuk)!  the  tuition  is  free.  In  fact  the 
parents  must  be  assisted  in  some  instances  so  that  they  may  be 
encouraged  to  send  their  children  to  school,  instead  of  compelling 
them  to  earn  their  living  so  early  in  life.  The  pastor  also  spends  a 
portion  of  his  time  teaching. 

The  proper  Christian  care  of  the  Lutheran  youth  in  Paris  is  as 
important  as  it  is  difficult.  Their  temptations  are  many  and  trying. 
The  school  interests  are  not  altogether  neglected.  Our  church  alone 
owns  and  conducts  confessional  or  parochial  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  which  are  attended  by  more  than  2,000  i)upils.  Only  four  of 
these  schools  are  sui^ported  by  the  city,  the  others  de|>end  ui)on 
voluntary  gifts.  Six  of  the  schools  are  exclusively  German,  the 
others  use  the  French  language  at  least  in  part. 

After  Alsace  became.  GiTman  the  Lutheran  Theological 
Seminary,  maintained  by  the  state  at  Strassburg,  was  moved  to 
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Paris.  It  is  supported  by  the  government  and  is  intended  to  meet 
the  wants  also  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Of  the  ten  professors. 
two  teach  Reformed  and  two  Lutheran  dogmatic  theology. 

Christian  Charity. — The  Lutheran  Orphan  Home,  founded 
in  1882  by  Pastor  Pfender  in  Montmartre,  Paris,  reports  thirty-six 
parentless  children  and  17,000  francs  receipts.  The  Luiheraii 
Orphan  Asylum,  "Bon  Secours,"  founded  in  Paris  by  Pastor  Hose- 
mann  in  1855,  lately  erected  a  large  new  building  at  a  cost  of 
about  100,000  francs. 

The  Deaconate  of  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Paris  distributed 
as  much  as  54,000  francs  in  a  single  year  among  1,500  poor  families 
and  individuals  of  the  household  of  faith. 

Two  Christian  inns  with  eighty  beds,  the  one  German  and 
the  other  French,  are  maintained  by  the  Lutherans  of  the  Paris 
Consistory.  They  minister  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  moltitudes  in 
their  destitution  and  far  away  from  home  influence  amid  a  whirl- 
wind of  temptation. 

Home  Missions. — Has  the  Lutheran  Church  a  society  for 
Home  Missions  in  this  country  also?  Yes,  and  it  has  been  active 
for  many  years.  While  the  work  has  not  been  easy,  it  has  demon- 
strated that  Luth(Tau  i^iety  and  French  character  can  be  united. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Lutheran  Society  for  Inner 
Missions  in  France  was  celebrated  during  the  latter  part  of 
Novemlx^r,  1890,  in  the  Redemption  Church  of  Paris.  Thits 
soc*ietj'  is  widely  known  in  Germany  through  the  labors  of 
Pastors  Meyer  and  Vailette,  both  of  blessed  memory.  Its  aim 
is  the  defense  and  development  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Paris  and  vicinity.  It  gathers  the  scattered  Lutherans 
and  i)rovidt*s  for  thorn  a  missionary  who  serves  them  until  they 
are  received  into  the  State  Church.  At  present  the  society. 
though  its  income  has  l)een  reduced  by  ix)litical  troubles,  assists 
congregations  near  Paris  and  as  far  away  from  Paris  as  Normandy. 
Much  more  than  has  been  accomplished  could  be  done  if  the 
necessary  financial  support  were  furnished.  Lutherans  of  other 
lands  have  liere  a  worthy  orLcaniziition  through  which  to  work  for 
tilt*  evangeliziition  of  France.  Some  Lutherans  of  other  countries, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  have  aided  Reformed  Societies  in  France, 
as  the  M<All  Mission,  more  than  they  have  their  own.  Tlie  m^nii- 
centennial  of  the  scx'iety  was  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almiixhty  Ct<.m1  for  His  guidance  and  blessing. 

Diaspora  Missions. — Since  1871  many  German  Lutherans 
have  lo<'at«Hl  in  Paris.     The  city  life  with  a  strange  language  and 
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a  strange  faith  easily  leads  them  astray.  Had  it  not  been  fi)r  the 
timely  and  faithful  mission  aid  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
Germany  few  of  them  would  have  been  saved  to  their  church,  and 
the  only  Lutheran  district  of  France,  the  old  Lutheran  Mompel- 
gard,  would  have  been  absorbed  by  the  world  and  other  churches. 

Many  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Germany  come  to  Paris 
without  any  prospects  of  securing  work.  Influenced  by  the 
unchristian  and  antichristian  Parisian  life,  many  fall  into  spiritual 
as  well  as  temporal  bankruptcy.  The  Lutheran  missionary  enter- 
prises in  Paris  have  consequently  always  enlisted  hearty  symijathy 
and  liberal  supi)ort  from  the  Lutherans  in  other  countries, 
esjiecially  in  Germany.  The  Hill  Church,  on  the  hill  La  Vilette 
which  is  known  as  the  "German  Hill,"  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
When  the  hill  was  bought  a  debt  of  30,000  francs  was  contracted, 
and  offerings  from  many  countries  were  received  towards  paying 
the  same. 

The  French  Lutheran  j^astors,  Meyer  and  Vallette,  labored 
faithfully  to  shepherd  the  Germans  and  so  did  the  Gennan  x>astors, 
Beyer,  Bodelschwingh,  Mast  and  Frisius.  Their  names  will  go 
down  to  Lutheran  iK>8terity  in  France,  fragrant  and  memorable 
because  of  their  good  works.  The  Free  Missionary  Committee  in 
whose  service  they  wrought  may  be  called  "The  French  Lutheran 
Home  Mission  and  Church  Extension  Society."  Churches  and 
Schools  were  erected.  Missionary  and  Charity  Societies  organized, 
and  Christian  Inns  and  Homes  for  Female  Servants  and  Teachers 
were  founded  through  its  wise  counsel  and  faithful  efforts.  The 
annual  receipts  of  the  Lutheran  Home  Mission  work  in  France 
are  25,711  francs. 

In  the  manufacturing  city  of  Elbeuf,  in  Normandy,  125  Luth- 
eran families  have  lately  settled.  The  most  of  these  emigrated 
from  Alsace.  Thus  new  Lutheran  diaspora  missions  and  churches 
one  by  one  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  this  Catholic  country. 

The  Consistory  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Paris  has 
always  taken  a  si>e(»ial  interest  in  the  Germans  of  France.  It  has 
thus  become  a  bond  of  union  among  the  congregations  of  Paris, 
Lyons  and  Nizza.  The  hojye  has  been  expressed  that  the  congrega- 
tions of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  would  join  them  and  thus  they 
would  remove  the  weakness  of  disunion  and  do  more  for  Honu' 
Missions.  This  is  needed  for  upon  good  authority  we  learn  that  there 
is  not  a  large  city  in  the  entire  kingdom  in  which  a  circle  of  Gennan 
Lutherans  can  not  be  found.  Valence,  Avignon,  Nimes,  Mont- 
pellier,  Seth,  St.  Etienne,  Villefranche,  Dijon,  Troves,  Tonnerre. 
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Htu\  othi^r  cJtioH  present  inviting  fields  to  a  German  traveling 
UiitmUitmry,  who,  some  urge,  should  be  appointed  at  the  earliest 
iiny  iii'iu'\'\cn\iU\  Our  brethren  there  as  in  almost  every  port  of  the 
wttrUi  i'vy  ^(ivo  uh  tlu>  men  and  the  money  and  our  own  Christian 
tit'UiHilh,  iind  wo  will  go  up  and  possess  the  land.  It  is  not  by 
blind  i*)mnco  that  our  Germans  are  found  in  all  the  cities  of 
KritiM'ii,  TluTO  is  a  Providence  in  it.  The  Saxons  are  the  leaven 
nt  J*rnt4^Htauti8m,and  every  one  emigrating  should  be  a  missionary 
or  an  t^vangelist  in  the  land  whither  they  go. 

A  brit?f  account  of  the  history  and  work  of  a  few  congre- 
gations among  the  scattered  Germans  in  Southern  France 
may  l)o  profitable.  In  Lyons  the  congregation  has  every  Sunday 
nuiniing  and  evening  services;  instruction  for  the  children  on 
Hunday  and  Thursday  afternoons  in  German;  on  Monday  and 
Friday  evenings  young  German  day-laborers  are  instructed  in 
French;  a  library  is  maintained;  seventy  poor  families  are  aided 
yearly;  sixty  to  one  hundred  Germans  passing  through  Lyons 
are  assisted  each  month  in  one  way  or  another  with  food  and 
raiment;  and  the  Young  People's  Society  of  forty  members 
surrounds  the  youth  with  Christian  influonces  and  rescues  those 
starting  astray.  The  school  teacher  and  organist  do  also  the  work 
of  evangelists,  by  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  by  supplying  the 
people  with  Bibles,  church  papers,  tracts  and  devotional  literature. 
Another  work,  which  in  itself  pays  for  stationing  a  German  pastor 
in  this  live  city,  is  the  jjastors  regular  visits  to  the  German  sick 
in  the  three  hospitals,  where  there  are  an  average  number  of 
patients  from  sixteen  to  twenty.  No  one  can  over-estimate  the 
good  that  is  accomplished  by  such  pastoral  care  among  the  sick  in 
a  strange  land  and  among  people  of  foreign  language  and 
customs.  This  church  was  organized  in  1851  and  reports  1.200 
souls.  Its  founder,  Pastor  George  Mayer,  of  Wurtemberg. 
preached  in  German  and  French. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  German  Protestants  in  Marseilles 
did  not  have  a  foot  of  property  which  they  could  call  their  own. 
The  little  mission  band  was  quartered  in  a  rented  i^lace.  What  a 
change  now!  Through  the  assistance  of  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Society  and  others,  they  possess  a  nia«i:nificont  i)iece  of  real  estate 
in  the  ct^ntral  part  of  the  city  In^tween  two  of  the  best  streets. 
On  it  stands  a  i)arsonage,  not  only  large  enough  for  the  pastor  and 
the  school  teacher,  but  containing  also  rcx)ms  for  Bible  study  and 
social  gatherings.  Near  this  is  a  schoolhouse  with  a  large  yard 
planted  with  beautiful  trees.    The  crown  of  all,  however,  is  the 
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completed  handsome  church  which  was  dedicated  as  "Christ 
Gharch"on  Reformation  Sunday,  1890.  This  name  is  cut  in  stone 
over  the  main  entrance  and  in  the  centre  of  the  name  is  an  opened 
Bible  surrounded  with  palm  leaves  on  which  are  written  the  words 
"Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.  Heb. 
13:  8."  These  words  were  chosen  purposely  to  testify  to  the 
Catholics,  who  are  ever  ready  to  say  the  Protestants  have  no  faith 
in  Him  in  whom  they  profess  to  believe  and  on  whom  they  base 
their  hope.  The  congregation  of  3,000  souls,  organized  in  1848, 
has  been  served  by  Pastor  Quyer  since  1862. 

Other  German  churches  in  France:  The  German  church  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession  in  Nizza  with  400  members  is  served  by 
Pastor  Mader.  The  German  church  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  Mentone  is  prospering  during  late  years  and  reports  600 
baptized  members.  It  was  organized  in  1872.  The  congregation 
has  united  with  the  Lutheran  church  of  France.  It  owns  a  church 
and  a  parsonage.  Present  pastor,  Rev.  Gutyahr.  The  German 
congregation  of  Cannes,  founded  in  1869,  has  100  members  and  in 
winter  it  is  often  attended  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin.  They  have  their  own  church  edifice  and  a  jjarsonage. 
Present  Pastor,  Rev.  Schmidt.  The  congregation  in  Bordeaux, 
founded  in  1838,  has  a  fine  gothic  church  building,  which  is 
attended  also  by  many  German  seamen.  The  parish,  including 
the  seamen,  shepherds  2,000  souls.  Pastor  Blanck  of  Nancy, 
conducts  German  services  in  Nancy  and  Pont-a-Mousson.  He 
is  aided  by  the  Gustavus  Adoli)lius  Society  of  Strassburg. 

Scandinavian  Seamen's  Missions.— When  Pastor  Storjohann 
returned  in  1872  from  his  visit  to  Havre,  the  port  of  Paris  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  the  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  chose  this 
seaport  as  its  sixth  station  and  sent  Candidate  Krag  there 
temporarily  until  the  appointed  missionary,  Rev.  C.  H.  Lunde, 
could  take  up  the  work.  Pastor  Lunde  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  Palm  Sunday,  1873.  He  met  with  good  success  and  on 
November  14,  1875,  their  iron  church,  seating  200  and  containing 
a  reading  room,  was  dedicated.  Its  library  is  for  the  free  use  of 
the  visitors.  Value  of  church,  21,000  crowns.  Honfleur,  Dieppe 
and  Rouen  were  soon  occupied  as  sub-stations. 

Some  advocate  that  the  Protestants  should  enter  Catholic 
countries  from  all  sides  through  the  seamen's  missions.  Tliis  is 
being  done  in  France.  Only  five  years  after  the  Norwegians 
occupied  the  principal  seai>ort  of  northern  France  the  Swedes 
commenced    a    Lutheran    Seamen's    Mission    at    Marseilles,    in 
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the  extreme  south.  This  eventful  day  was  in  May,  1877. 
Some  150  Scandinavian  vessels,  not  including  the  Danish  and 
Finnish,  visit  this  Mediterranean  harbor  yearly  on  their  way  to 
and  from  East  India  and  North  Africa.  Pastor  E.  Sundqvist,  the 
first  missionary,  received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  Consul.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  was,  however, 
called  as  Rev.  Tegiier's  successor  to  Liverpool,  England,  when 
Rev.  S.  Svenson,  formerly  at  St.  Ubcs,  Portugal,  and  at  Grimsby, 
England,  was  called  to  Marseilles,  where  his  labors  have  been 
abundantly  blessed  until  the  present  time.  In  1883  they  issued 
an  appeal  for  help  to  the  friends  of  seamen,  and  the  responses 
have  been  so  prompt  and  liberal  that  the  plans  are  now  matured  to 
erect  a  church  and  home  for  st^amen  to  cost  about  145,000  francs. 

The  Swedish  Church  Mission  Bujij^orts  a  Lutheran  Seamen's 
Mission  at  Calais,  the  port  of  departure  for  England  and  a  city  of 
26,000  population. 

Foreign  Missions. — ^The  Paris  Society  for  Evangelical  Mis- 
sions among  non-Christian  nations,  with  headquarters  at  102 
Boulevard  Arago,  Paris,  was  organized  November  4,  1822. 
Before  this  date  missionary  committees  had  been  formed  in 
Alsace,  "Midi"  and  in  Paris,  which  now  joined  the  Paris  Society  as 
auxiliary  associations.  A  successful  school  to  train  missionaries 
was  soon  founded,  which  was  disbanded  for  lack  of  funds  in  the 
revolution  of  1848  but  re-ojxMied  in  1856  with  M.  Casalis  as 
president.  Jt  sent  missionaries  to  Basutoland,  South  Africa,  in 
1829;  again  in  1832;  to  China  in  1859,  which  was  abandoned  in 
1862;  to  Senegambia  in  1862;  to  Tahiti  in  1863;  to  the  Kabyles  of 
North  Africa  in  1885;  to  the  Upper  Zambesi  in  1886;  and  to  the 
French  territories  on  the  Ogove  and  Congo  rivers  in  1889. 

The  society  belongs  to  no  one  branch  of  the  Protestant 
church  exclusively.  Its  management  is  by  a  Council  which  makes 
its  own  laws.  While  it  is  predominantly  Reformed,  Lutherans 
in  France  and  in  other  countries  contribute  to  its  treasury  and 
are  deeply  interested  in  its  work,  which  has  been  influenced  largely 
by  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  Germany.  It  reports 
eleven  stations  and  forty-one  Eur<>i)ean  ordained  missionaries. 
Some  years  its  receipts  amount  to  300,000  francs. 

It  publishes  two  illustrated  monthlies,  the  Journal  des 
missions  evangeliques^  and  Petit  Messager  des  Missions. 

Protestant  Literature.— The  Holy  Scriptures  are  exten- 
sively circulated.  The  Bible  Colportage  Society  of  France,  since 
the  beginning  of  its  work  in  1871,  sold  125,300  copies  of  the  Bible 
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and  the  New  Testaaient,  and  disirihuti^l  ji^ratuitously   1,027/VKlj 
Bibles  and  portiuus  of  the  Bible. 

The  Lutheran  literature  iu  the  Freneh  huig^iiaj^fe  has  U 
rather  defieient  buth  in  quality  and  quantity.  Lutberanii»m  aai 
first  translate  iti^t^lf  correctly  before  it  can  transplant  itj?**!j 
successfully ,  The  provincial  syiuxlB  of  Frant-o  reidize  this,  au 
they  are  developing  superior  talent  and  exhibiting  inereasi'd  z*i 
in  their  ecclesiastical  scholarship.  An  excellent  traruslatioii 
Luther'B  small  catechism,  which  was  anthurized,  reviewed  nD 
adopted  by  the  proper  church  authority,  is  now  in  genend  m 
A  special  committee  has  been  appjinted  to  prepare  a  Lutheri 
prayer  Ixxik*  which  will  boou  appc^ar  from  the  press. 

The  Lutheran  |>eriodicals  are  also  improving  and  consequenti 
their  circulation  is  increasing.  Le  Mi*.ssttg<*r  <//'  VEfjIitae  is  issa^ 
twice  a  month  and  costs  only  forty  cents  a  year.  Tcmoigtutge\ 
the  name  of  another  French  Lutheran  i>aper. 


no^omr- 


i\ 
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Lutherans  in  Belgium. 


Belgium  was  orginally  a  part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  is  known 
J  "the  battle  field  of  Europe."  It  is  the  most  densely  populated 
juntry  of  the  old  world,  and  excels  in  manufactures  and 
yriculture.  Its  government  is  a  constitutional  limited  monarchy, 
le  elective  franchise  being  vested  in  citizens  paying  not  less  than 
>rty-two  francs  annually  of  direct  taxes. 

Several  episcopal  sees  existed  in  Belgium  in  the  time  of 
onstantine.  "The  first  trace  of  open  sympathy  for  Luther  was 
>und  in  an  Augustine  monastery  in  Antwerp,  whose  prior,  Jacob 
preng,  was  carried  i)risoiier  to  Brussels  in  1521,  and  compelled  to 
'tract.  In  1522  the  whole  monastery  was  broken  up;  and  in  1523 
eo  of  its  monks,  Henri  Voes  and  Jean  Esch,  were  burned  in 
russels."  In  spite  of  the  many  harsh  edicts  to  prevent  the 
itroduction  of  Protestant  writings,  the  Reformation  spread, 
ipecially  among  the  middle  classes.  The  Si^anish  Inquisition, 
3wever,  was  successfully  introduced  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles 
.  on  April  20,  1550,  and  a  violent  Roman  Catholic  reaction 
►Uowed,  in  consequence  of  which  this  is  to-day  one  of  the 
rongest  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  Europe. 

Since  1879  Belgium  presents  an  open,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
promising  field  for  evangelistic  work.  In  1883  it  was  found  that 
:  the  children  who  were  of  school  age  before  1879,  six  per  cent, 
ere  never  in  a  school,  twenty-seven  per  cent,  could  not  write; 
lirty-six  per  cent,  did  not  know  that  Moses  and  Christ  ever 
ved;  and  fifty-four  per  cent,  knew  nothing  whatever  of  Noah. 

The  Evangelical  Mission  Church  of  Belgium,  with  Lutheran 
id  Reformed  elements,  during  the  last  decade  increased  its 
aces  of  worship  from  thirty  to  forty-five;  its  congregations  and 
issions  from  fifty-seven  to  eighty-eight;  its  Sunday  Schools  from 
lirty-four  to  fifty-eight;  and  its  budget  from  128,000  francs 
151,000.  The  increase  of  i)astor8  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  is 
f  no  means  an  adequate  supply  for  the  demand. 
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ft  Oerman  Bchool  of  thirty-seTen  popib*  The  German  ; 
ADtw^ip  have  atarted  a  German  Beamen'a  mission  in  connection 
witti  their  pariah  labora.  The  aocu^ty  to  prorH©  health  r^Borti 
with  regrnlar  Oerman  nenricefi  duritia  the  sunimtr  months,  has 
istabliahed  Bi^lgian  ataiiotia  at  Ostend,  Blankoiibcrgh  ami 
SdieTenini^n. 

N0BW101A5  EYAHomjCAL  LcrmgRA^  8«ii»*a  Mt?s^TO!cs,— It 
mm  tha  SStd  ol  September,  1865,  thai  Ber.  Sigvald  SkavUn 
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Ajitwerp  to  start  u  missionary  work  amon^iif  the  Scaudi- 

lYi&n  seamen.     Tliis  was  the  third  st^ition  established  by  the 

mmen'S  Missionary  Society  of  Norway  in  the  first  year  of  its 

5:istenee.    That  a  vast  tield  was  open  here  for  this  work  of  love 

ad  that  urgent  necessity  prompted  the  establishment  of  this 

art  mission  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures:  At  Antwerp 

acre  arrived  in  the  half  decade,  18f>4  to  18f38j  2,?K>2  Scandinavian 

Vessels;  1869  to  1873,  4,486;  1874  to  1878,  4,201;  1879  to  1883, 

36;  1884  to  1888,  4,075.     Total,  1864  to  1888,  19,950  vessels. 

le  11  inn  her  of  No^^^egian  and  Swedish  seamen  who  from  year  to 

ear  visited  the  same  harbor  was  in  1875,  6,553;  1883,  7,043;  1886, 

^,545;    1887,  10,418.    The  Scandinavian  seamen  who  arrived  in 

^reign,  mostly  English,  ships  increased  in  the  same  proportion, 

ftd  in  1887  there  were  in  all  at  least  4,(X)0,     Danish  and  Finnish 

aen  are  not  counted  in  the  above  numbers,  though  many  of 

iem  attend  the  services  of  tlie  missions.     It  will  thus  be  seen 

^at  the  seamen's  missionary  at  Antwerp  has  had  a  large  field  over 

ihich  to  extend  his  work.    He  has  had  good  reason  to  take  to 

(leart  the  Lord's  Word,  ''The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the 

ib<:)rers  are  few," 

The  Seamen's  Mission  at  Antwerp  has  had  many  diflSculties  to 

rercome.     Located  as  it  is  in  an  extreme  Critholic  country  it  has 

Slot  been  witlmut  the  evil  influences  usually  attending  that  religion. 

It  has  been  Burrounded  by  extreme  lawlessness  and  recklessness, 

the  like  of  which  can  not  be  found  in  any  other  country.     The 

iiBsionary  has  been  a  *'David  against  a  GoHnth."    There  has  been 

real  wrestling  in  order  to  tear  the  seamen  away  from  those 

ly  greedy  vultures*'  who,  having  been  restricted  by  no  law, 

it  a   Bi>t*cial   business   to  drag   the    strangers    down  into 

Bmporal  destitution  and  moral  ruin.    The  climate  has,  in  a  high 

pgree,  proved  fatal,  and  this,  together  with  the   laborious  duties, 

\  caused  the  missionaries  to  serve  the  miBsi«>n  at  a  risk  of  losing 

leir  health.    In  the  midst  of  these  and  other  difficulties,  however, 

le  Lord  has  proved  faithful  and  has  greatly  blessed  the  efforts 

ade  in  behalf  of  His  cause. 

The  mission  having  no  building  of  its  own,  the  missionaries  at 
st  held  services  on  board  the  vessels.  Then  a  little  chapel  of 
be  Church  of  Holland  in  the  city  was  rented.  After  that  a  large 
rivate  building  served  as  a  church.  Finally,  friends  of  the 
lission  raised  the  necessary  funds  for  a  new  church  edifice.  Its 
[irner  stuiie  was  laid  on  De(\  26,  1869,  and  on  August  the  third  of 
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ie  next  year,  Uie  little  beautiful  B4»thk'liL*m  Cluirrh  wns  cU^di- 
Ited.  In  cotinertidn  with  t!u>  cliiin-b  tli»--re  in  a  I'eadiiijL^  lYKiui. 
iter  a  Seanieirn  Huiiio  whh  t\stalilirtliod,  and  an  Aid  Htiriily  for 
pedy  BeannTi  was  organized.  Many  seamen,  touched  by  the 
*lf-8acriticiug  love  display chJ,  and  who  otherwise  had  In^en 
itere^ted  in  religious  work,  have  )jf really  aided  the  missionaries 
ly  faithfully  taking  mi  active  part  in  the  work. 

The  average  nt  lenilance  at  the  ptdjlic  services  han  been  one 
Itindred.  At  the  weekly  lectures,  illuBtrated  by  the  use  of  a  niai^ic 
liiteru  or  a  seiopticon,  the  attendance  has  Ijeeu  about  the  same.  In 
i84,  11,771  p4L'rfions  came  to  the  public  meetings  and  5,11^  visitt^d 
le  reading  rtHinis.  In  1885,  the  report  gives  15,207  for  the 
srviees,  and  IJMiO  for  the  reading  rtnim;  iu  1H8H,  ll,8t>6  and 
^724  resi>ectively.  lit  IHSfi,  2jWK)  to  8.VXK)  lettei^,  mostly  to  loved 
xes  in  the  homeland,  were  written  in  the  reatling  room,  and  every 
esar  great  sums  of  money  have  been.  Bent  through  the  missioa  to 
ie  families  of  the  seamen.  From  18W  to  1889  there  were  124 
iptisms,  Circumstances  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  the 
loly  Communion  every  Sunday,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
i  from  100  t^  200  each  year, 

Lou  vain,  Ostend,  and  Ghent  are  Bub-stations,  to  which  this 
Protestant  work  has  been  extended  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
jutheran  seamen's  missionaries. 

The  chureli  building  with  reading  room  cost  50,000  crowns, 

and  the  Sailors'  Home  5,000  crowns.     This  station  altogether  cost 

le  society  in  Norway  about  llO/XK)  crowns.    The  projierty  carries 

[  debt  of  2,300  crowns;  but  the  mission  is  now  self-sustaining  and 

annual  expenses,  amounting  to  about  4.300  crowns,  are 
romptly  met. 

Th*^  following  named  ministers  have  been  employed  at 
lis  station:  Rev.  Sigvald  Skavlan,  September,  1865  to  April, 
B69;  Rev.  Anton  C.  Meyer,  May,  1809  tij  April  1874;  Rev.  Lars  R 
tirsch,  Ajiril,  1874  to  April,  1884;  Rev.  Nils  E.  A.  Hanssen,  since 
April,  1884.  Assistants;  Mr.  Emil  E,  Berg,  1868  to  1869;  Mr.  C. 
^dtz,  June  to  November,  1870;  Mr,  C.  Tellefsen,  1870  to  1871; 
Ir,  P.  Jacol>sen,  1871  to  1882;  and  Mr,  J,  Torresen,  from 
lovember,  1882. 


Lutherans  in  Holland. 


Holland  has  been  called  the  "China  of  Europe."  Two 
centuries  ago  its  inhabitants  were  the  leading  nation  of  the  old 
world.  Near  the  coast  the  land  is  lower  than  the  sea  level.  Its 
dikes,  canals  and  windmills,  as  well  as  the  language,  life  and 
customs  of  the  Hollanders  themselves,  tell  the  observant  traveler 
that  this  nation  has  a  strong  individuality. 

Thb  Reformation. — In  the  seventeen  Belgian  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  a  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Charles  V.  and  the  home  of  early  Reformers  and  of  Erasmus,  the 
writings  of  Luther  were  early  and  eagerly  read.  Through  the 
instigation  of  the  alarmed  Catholics,  the  government  introduced 
the  Inquisition  in  1522,  when  a  merciless  persecution  raged  for 
many  years.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
no  less  than  50,000  persons  lost  their  lives  in  these  provinces  just 
because  they  favored  the  Reformation.  Seven  provinces,  never- 
theless, revolted  and  became  Evangelical. 

HoUand^s  soil  was  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  first  martyrs  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  a  fact  that  called  forth  from  Luther's  soul  his 
well  known  hymn  Ein  neiies  Lied  vnr  heben  an. 

Owing  largely  to -its  proximity  to  England  and  France 
Protestantism  in  Holland  assumed  a  Reformed  development. 

Parochial. — The  Lutherans  of  Holland  have  a  sufficient 
following  to  maintain  a  complete  church  organization.  As  early 
as  1596  they  adopted  their  own  constitution  for  self  government. 
Like  their  Reformed  brethren  they  have  elective  pastors,  elders 
and  deacons.  In  1858  some  new  and  improved  regulations  were 
adopted,  and  now  a  Church  Council,  Synodical  Commission  and 
Synod  compose  the  three  stages  of  ecclesiastical  representation. 
The  Synod  convenes  annually  at  The  Hague.  The  Lutheran  pastors 
and  their  professors  of  theology  at  Amsterdam,  like  those  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  receive  their  salaries  from  the  state. 
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Tliere  are  two  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this 
Reformed  country.  Some  years  ago  one  numbered  fifty  congrega- 
tions and  61,825  members,  and  the  other,  ccdled  the  Old  Lutheran, 
reported  eight  congregations  and  9,990  members.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  two  prosperous  Scandinavian  Seamen's  Mission 
Churches  in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  which  with  sub-stations 
have  at  least  2,000  souls  under  their  care.  Of  the  4,500,000  people 
in  Holland  2,810,000  are  Protestants.  The  Reformed  are  the 
strongest  and  the  Lutherans  follow  second  with  86,000,  and  the 
Mennonites  third  with  53,000,  and  the  Baptists  fourth  with  only 
10,000  members. 

Amsterdam  is  the  metroix>lis  of  the  nation  and  is  noted  for  its 
commerce,  banking  and  diamond  cutting.  The  oldest  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Netherlands  is  located  there.  It  is  the  foster 
mother  church  of  the  first  Lutheran  congregations  in  America,  and 
is  bringing  forth  fruit  in  old  age,  with  a  membership  of  30,000, 
served  by  six  able  jmstors.  The  second  Lutheran  Church  of  the 
city  forms  a  i)arish  of  7,000  souls  in  charge  of  four  pastors.  Thus 
about  one-half  of  all  the  Lutherans  of  Holland  belong  to  these 
two  congregations  in  Amsterdam. 

Through  the  eflScient  help  of  the  old  church  of  Amsterdam 
were  not  only  the  Dutch  Lutheran  congregations  formed  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  but  through  the  missionary  help  of  that  one 
congregation  nearly  all  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  Holland  were 
founded— at  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Utrecht,  Groeningen,  Haar- 
lem and  at  other  i)laces.  The  one  in  Rotterdam  is  the  largest 
of  these  and  emi^loys  three  i)astors. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Consistorium  of  Amsterdam  was 
nothing  more  in  the  sin'enteenth  century  than  the  Church  Council 
of  this  old  congregation,  consisting  of  its  four  pastors  and  the 
three  church  officers.  This  consistorium  had  oversight  over  the 
Lutheran  congregations  of  Holland.  It  recommended  pastors  to 
congregation.^,  appropriated  in<^n<'y  to  build  churches,  and  author- 
iz(»(l  the  order  and  forms  of  service  and  of  ministerial  acts.  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  resolved  to  read  once 
a  year  the  unalt(Ted  Auj^burg  Confession  from  the  pulpit  and 
that  tlie  mini.^ters  should  explain  it  in  their  sermons.  This  custom 
aftcrwjinls  was  soon  intnxhiced  into  all  the  Lutheran  congregations 
(»f  the  Netherlands.  This  Church  Council  had  no  constitutional 
riirht  to  exercise  such  national  jurisdicticm  but  the  congregations 
willingly  looked  to  it  as  their  hii^^hest  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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We  cannot  omit  to  mention  an  other  item  of  intpreBt  relating 
to  this  Mother  Chureb  of  the  Dutch  Luthunius*  The  thirty  years^ 
war  almoBt  ruined  Luthenm  towns  and  churches  in  Germany,  and 
the  minutes  of  iLs  Consist*)rium  reveal  the  fact  thnt  Ma^deburn^» 
Aug&burg  and  other  cities  did  not  appeal  to  their  Lutheran 
brethren  of  Holland  in  vain*  Large  sums  of  money  and  the 
^warmest  sympathy  were  Bvui  to  Germany  through  the  Lutheran 
ansistorium  of  Amsterdam. 

Each  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Holland 
"has  its  own  theological  seminary.  Dr.  Luraaun,  one  of  the 
Lutheran  pastors,  is  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  L^uiversity 
of  Amsterdam, 

Diaspora  Missions,— The  German  Church  in  The  Hague,  the 
ctapital  of  Holland,  is  now  served  by  Pastor  J.  Quaudt, 
and  stands  in  official  connection  with  the  High  Church 
Council  of  Berlin.  The  congregation  is  in  ixjssession  of  a  church 
building,  parsonagt*s  for  pastor  and  school  teacher,  four  other 
houses  which  it  rents,  an  endownient  fund  of  19,000  gulden,  and 
a  Home  for  the  Poor.  The  school,  with  two  grades  and  two 
teachers,  has  118  scholars,  114  of  whom  are  evangelical.  A 
Sunday  School,  a  library,  two  sewing  societies,  a  society  for  the 
confirmed  youth,  and  a  society  of  German  governesses  compose 
the  other  agencies  of  the  congregation  for  active  Christian  work. 

Rolierdam  is  reported  to  have  40,000  Germans,  23,lX)0  of  whom 
are  Protestants.  Of  the  latter  16,000  are  resident  citizens,  among 
whom  only  7,000  are  baptized  and  confirmed.  Only  1,(X)0  l>elong 
to  the  German  Church,  1,000  by  marriage  to  the  Holland  Church 
and  the  other  5,000  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  Church.  All 
efforts  thus  far  have  failed  to  reach  them.  Tliey  generally  have  a 
dark  and  disgraceful  record  behind  them.  This  is  a  sorrowful 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  our  neglected  dispereion.  The 
Lutheran  diaspora  missiuns  unquestionably  deserve  more  support 
from  Lutherans  everywhere  than  they  are  now  receiving. 

The  German  Evangelical  congregation  of  this  city,  in  charge 
of  Rev.  Ernst  Wolff,  is  making  a  little  progress.  On  Reformation 
Day,  181K),  a  forward  step  was  taken  when  the  parochial  school  was 
dedicated,  in  which  Cliristian  training  is  given  by  a  Hollander  and 
a  German  teacher  to  twenty-eight  chiklren.  A  women's  society 
and  a  stowing  society  have  been  helpful  to  the  congregation.  Their 
tiue  church  edifice  has  an  indebtedness  of  IG.VKX)  marks,  1,000  of 
which  was  paid  last  year. 
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The  German  turf  cutters,  grass  mowers,  tile  and  brick  makers 
coming  to  Holland  every  summer  for  work  and  unable  to  under- 
stand the  language  in  the  Dutch  churches,  and  not  feeling  at 
home  in  other  than  Lutheran  worship,  receive  missionary  lisitB 
every  summer  from  able  pastors  of  Germany  under  the  suj^erin- 
tendency  of  the  Evangelical  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin. 
Last  June  and  July  Pastor  Kuhlman  of  Oldenburg  held  services 
in  Groeningen,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Makkum,  Workum,  Bolswaid 
and  Leeu warden;  Pastor  Voss  of  East  Friesland,  in  Wondsend, 
Ondega,  Sneek,  Womels,  Osterlittens  and  Bolsward;  and  Pastor 
Voget,  also  of  East  Friesland,  in  Schamiegontum,  Bozum,  Womels, 
Makkum,  Workum  and  Sneek.  Devotional  meetings  were  also 
conducted  for  the  tile  and  brick  makers  from  Lippe  in  Apingedam, 
Onderdendnm  and  Lippersum. 

The  German  pastor.  Rev.  Carl  Baehr,  organized  in  Amsterdam 
a  German  Evangelical  Society  for  the  purpose  of  helping  and 
protecting  the  young  Germans  who  come  to  Holland  for  work. 
The  German  seamen's  missionary,  P.  Crome,  is  a  member  of  the 
society. 

The  German  Harbor  and  Seamen's  Mission  op  Rottebdam 
is  very  lu^cessary  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  sailors, 
the  Rhino  boatmen  and  the  emigrants  meet  in  large  numbers. 
The  Harlx:)r  Mission  inchules  the  emij^rant  mission  work.  Yearly 
4(),000  transmarine  emigrants  pass  here.  No  less  than  600  German 
ocean  steamers  and  8. 200  German  Rhine  steamers  visit  its  harbor 
annually.  On  the  Holland  steamers  and  lx)ats  there  are  also 
many  Germans. 

There  Wfis  gn^it  joy  July  13,  1890,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
"Eekart  Home  for  German  Seamen,"  at  Leuvehafen  87.  Sailors, 
lK)atmen  and  t»mi^rants  find  here  a  Christian  home  to  rest,  to  read 
and  write  and  to  hear  GtHl's  Word  and  partaKe  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments. 

NoRWEdiAX  Li'theran  Seamen's  Missions. — It  is  indeed 
bt^wilderin^  for  S<-an(linavian  seamen  to  eonie  suddenly  from  tho 
monotonous  lift*  on  board  a  vessel  into  the  noise  of  a  Holland  city. 
As  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives  at  the  harlM)r,  it  is  surrounde<l  by  small 
l)oats  ready  to  relieve  it  of  its  freii^ht  in  order  to  bring  the  vessel 
further  throuj^h  the  small  canals  leadinj^  to  the  inland.  During 
this  time  the  wiilor  and  the  seaman  is  approaelunl  on  all  sides  by  a 
^^rrat  host  of  "friends/'  who  are  ready  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thiuLT  for  him.  He  need  not  feel  lonely  for  he  will  have  plenty 
"helx)ers,"  as  long  as  it  is  understood  that  he  has  anything  in  his 
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t.     In  the  midst  of  this  burly-burly  he  is  coEfueed.     Wliere, 
■  saeli  ciroumstfiiK-es,  nhnW  ho  find  what  he  mostly  needs, — 
L-nrnfori  in  distress  and  iulvice  in  tn>ui>le?     Where  sbnll  he  seek 
I     one  in  whom  he  can  confide?    If  he  arrives  at  an  English  or  a 
^■fieniian  seap*)rt  he  inidfrs lands  a  little  of  the  foreign  language  so 
^Rbat  it  is  of  some  benefit  to  him  to  attend  church.     But  not  so  in 
Holland.     Everything  is  strange  to  him.     He  can  neither  under- 
stand   the    language    nor    make     himself     nnderstood.       Many 
Scandinavian    seamen^    who    unfortunately    have    become     sick 
kave  been  brought  into  the  hospitals  of  these  seaboard  cities  of 
lolland,  where  they  have  suffered  and  died  without  the  oppor- 
laity  of  hearing  a  word  of  exhortati*>n  and  comfort  from  a  jmstor 
id  without  the  gratification  of  a  deep  desire  to  take  the  Holy 
jmiuunion  before  departing  this  life. 
B  There  was  naturally  great  joy  among  many  of  the  "sons  of  the 

H|ea^^  when  it  was  announced  in  1875  that  the  Seamen's  Missionary 
^Sfx.dety  of  Norway  had  decided  to  establish  a  mission  in  Holland, 
i     with  Amsterdam  as  a  centre.    A  Hfjlland  Lutheran  Church  wa^a 
^^feented  for  a  part  of  the  Sunday  afternoons.    It  was  close  by 
^^Hie    harbor  of    Amsterdam,   an   advantageous  location   for    the 
^mew  mission.     On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  June  4,  IBT'r,  Rev.  John 
A,  Dahl  preached  his  first  sermon  before  an  audience  of  seventy  to 
eighty  S^'andinavian  seamen*     A  private  house  was  rented  for  a 
reading  room,  and  services  were  also  held  on  board  the  vessels, 
j     The  following  year  the  church  was  not  rented  and  the  pastor's 
I      residence  had  to  serve  as  a  house  of  worship. 

At  Nieuwediep  the  minister  held  weekly  services^  and  realized 

tie  fact  that  a  missionary  is  very  often  **  homeless."    Compelled 

change  their  place  of  worship   quite    often  he   had    many 

Sculties  to  overcome. 

At  Rotterdam  and  other  neighboring  ports  where  the  mis- 

pionary   was   invited    to   preach    the   Gospel,   he   had    the   same 

qjeriences*     He   traveled   constantly,  and  whenever  he  had  an 

opix>rtunity  of  heralding  the  glad  tidings  of  divine  grace  the 

jple  were  blessed. 

This    mission    thus    from    its    very    beginning    proved    a 

docess.    The  pastor's  home  at  Amsterdam  was  a  very  attractive 

place  to  many*     It  l»ecame  more  and  more  evident  that  the  future 

[irijeperity  of  the  mission  largely  depended  on  procuring  a  church 

lildiug.    Pastor  Dahl  it  was  who  made  the  beginning  toward 

mring  their  own  hrnise  of  worship;  but  having  continued  his 

&roic  work  here  in   flie  service  (>f  his  Master  for  four  years  hia 
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physical  strength  gave  way.  With  broken  health  he  abandoned 
the  field,  and  Pastor  Knudsen  was  sent  to  take  his  place.  The 
new  minister  limited  his  efforts  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam, 
where,  during  the  course  of  time,  most  of  the  navigation  of 
Holland  had  centered. 

At  Rotterdam  services  were  continually  held  in  a  private 
house,  the  mission  having  charge  of  it  only  during  the  time 
occui^icd  by  the  devotions.  At  Amsterdam  a  large  private 
building  in  a  convenient  location  was  bought,  and  sufficiently 
repaired  for  a  church,  which  was  dedicated  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1882.  The  new  church  has  a  reading  room  in  connection  with  it. 
The  money  expended  was  raised  i>artly  in  Norway  and  partly  at 
the  mission. 

For  five  years  Pastor  Knudsen  held  services  at  Amsterdam 
regularly  every  Sunday  in  the  forenoon  and  at  Rotterdam  in  the 
evening.  Bible  reading  was  conducted  at  Amsterdam  on 
Wednesday  and  at  Rotterdam  on  Thursday  of  every  week.  But 
at  last  liis  health  als<3  failed  from  overwork,  when  he  exchanged 
this  for  an  easiiT  fiokl  of  labor. 

In  1888  a  private  building  was  permanently  rented  at 
Rotterdam,  so  that  the  mission  could  1k^  carried  on  with  greater 
t^fficiency.  At  both  stations  resident  Norwegian  families  volun- 
Uirily  ronden»d  the  help  usually  devolving  upon  an  assistant 
missionary.  The  res^nx'tive  reading  reruns  were  thus  kept  oj^en 
every  day,  and  the  x)roporties  taken  care  of  during  the  absence  of 
the  missionary. 

It  has  cost  much  self  denial  and  a  great  deal  of  toil,  under 
the  special  guidance  of  Divine  Providence,  to])ring  these  seaix)rt 
missions  to  the  inii)ortnnt  position  they  cK'cupy  to-day.  The 
attendance  at  the  x)id>lic  worship  as  well  as  at  the  other  meeting's 
in  lK)th  cities  has  l)een  steadily  growing,  and  many  are  glad  and 
thankful  that  this  blessed  work  is  continued. 

At  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  together  a]>out  8.000  Scandi- 
navian seamen  arrive  every  year.  Of  these  from  4.(X)0  to  6.000 
have  visited  the  missionary  meetinus.  The  yearly  number  of 
eommunieants  has  U'en  tifty  to  one  hundred  at  both  statious. 
The  ministerial  acts  have  not  Ikhmi  many  as  no  congregations  are 
ori^anizetl  in  etmneetion  with  the  churches. 

Tlie  eliureli  projn^rty  at  Amsterdam,  though  real  estate  value? 
have  depreciated,  represents  a  vahie  of  S.'^.iXX)  crowns.  There  is  a 
debt  on  the  pn>xx>rty  of  17,800  crowns. 
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The  following  niiuistei-s  have  been  enn»lt>y<Hl  at  this  juission: 
Pv.  J.  A.  Dalil,  June,  187^n  to  July,   1880;  Rev.  O.  Kimdsen, 
eptember,  18bO,  to  Axiril,  1886;  and  Rev.  Th,  E.  iBaakseu,  since 
lorember,  1886. 

Foreign  Missions. — The  comparative  few  Lutherans  of 
loUand  did  not  only  show  a  commendable  missionary  zeal  in  the 
^rly  history  of  Pratestaiit  mis^iniis  by  following  their  brethren 
id  eountrymen  emigrating  to  North  Ameriea,  and  were  tlius  the 
st  to  preach  God's  Word  and  celebrate  the  Holy  Sacraments  in 
He  new  world  aecordiiig  to  Lutheran  do</trine  and  us^iges;  but 
key  have  also  in  m^xlcm  times  exhibitt^d  this  same  spirit,  not 
^erely  by  following  their  coloniBts  but  by  organizing  an  Evan- 
elical  Lutheran  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  known  as 
iG  Evcmg.  LuUl  Geuootschap  voor  In*  en  Uilwendige  Zcndmg. 
This  organization  was  effected  as  late  as  1882  iu  Amsterdam.  It 
was  natural  thnt  their  first  miasion  field  was  chosen  near  the  field 
of  operation  of  th<*  Holland  Reformed  Church,  namely  in  Sumatra. 
Dr.  L.  C.  Lentz,  of  Amstenlam,  became  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
society.  For  many  years  before  tho  organization  of  this  society 
the  Holland  Lutherans  were  active  in  doing  their  mite  in  sending 
the  Go6j>el  to  the  heathen. 


BEV.  P.  G.  TEGNER, 

SwedLsU  Liifhcrati  Seamcn'a  MlntoDar/  Iti  Ku^IaoiL 
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Lutherans  in  Heligoland- 


This  famous  rocky  island  was  ceded  to  Germany  by  England 
in  1890  in  tlie  settlement  of  some  African  interests.  It  is  quite 
small;  one  c^n  walk  around  it  in  twenty  minutes.  The  lowland  ie 
dotted  with  one  hundred  houses  or  hajjpy  homes,  and  the  upper- 
land  with  five  hundred,  among  which  are  the  governor's  residence, 
the  churrh,  the  liy^hthouse  and  an  old  tower.  Like  all  the  Frisian 
islands,  Heligoland  belongod  to  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig,  It 
became  Danish  in  1714  and  English  in  1807. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  Lutherans  and  stand  in  connection 
with  no  State  Church.  They  elect  their  own  jjastors,  the  younger 
of  whom  is  also  the  regular  instruct<^r  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
church  school.  The  pastors  aro  paid  by  the  government.  The 
St*  Nicholas  German  Lutheran  parish  of  the  island  was  founded 
through  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Bremenhafen,  the  Counselor  Rick- 
mers.  The  language  of  cliurch  and  sfhool  is  high  CTerman, 
Sunday  in  Heligoland  begins  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  The  church  is  crowded  with  worship<.*rs,  "The  island 
has  a  prison  but  it  is  never  occupied/'  Its  2.00(J  people  are  sober 
and  well  behaved,  and  crime  is  therefore  very  rare.  This,  as  its 
!iame  indicates,  seems  to  be  a  holy  land  for  there  is  not  a  lawyer 
on  the  island.     It  has  one  hospitiLl  and  a  jjoor  home. 

"The  Lutheran  church  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  a  modern 
tower  to  match.  The  men  sit  in  the  gallery  and  the  women  in  the 
body  of  the  churchy  with  their  names  jjainted  on  the  seats,  and 

I  spring  cushions  to  sit  upon.  There  are  about  fifty  oil  paintings 
on  the  panels  of  the  gallery,  representing  the  chief  events  in 
Scriptural  history,  beginning  at  the  Creation,  and  ending  with  the 
shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  also  a  painting  of  Luther  and  of 
three  deceased  ministers.    Two  models  of  ships  in  full  sail  are 

^susixmded  in  the  church.     One  was  presented  by  Governor  Maxsc 
1869.     Within  the  communion  rail  is  a  bronze  font,  standing 

I  on  four  feet,  shaped  as  fit^res  of  females,  and  x^robably  cast  out 

\  of  bell  metiil.     This  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  island  900  years/' 
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The  SaxoDs  found  Britain  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and 
they  did  not  become  mingled  with  the  barbarians  of  the  land, 
whom  they  regarded  as  enemies.  Says  a  high  authority:  "While 
the  G-ermans  of  Gaul,  Italy  and  Spain  became  Romans,  the 
Saxons  retained  their  language,  their  genius  and  manners,  and 
created  in  Britain  a  Germany  outside  of  Germany." 

The  Reformation. — Luther's  writings,  as  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  France,  Spain  and  Scandinavia,  were  also 
circulated  at  an  early  date  in  England  and  were  read  with  avidity. 
These  writings  then,  as  in  our  day,  emphasizing  the  sin  of  man 
and  the  grace  of  God,  need  only  to  be  read  in  order  to  be  loved 
and  to  bring  forth  precious  fruit.  Persecution  also  followed  here, 
six  men  and  one  woman  being  burned  at  the  stake  in  Coventry  as 
early  as  Passion  Week  of  1519.  In  1522  Henry  VIII.,  however, 
wrote  a  weak  confutation  of  Luther's  doctrines,  and  in  the 
following  year  Bilney,  Latimer  and  others  at  Cambridge  formed 
the  first  Protestant  Tract  and  Book  Society  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  reading,  translating,  printing  and  circulating  Luther's 
writings,  which  their  King  had  tried  to  depreciate. 

The  great  Reformation  documents  were  translated  into  good 
English  as  soon  as  they  appeared  from  the  German  press,  and  they 
have  been  widely  scattered  and  eagerly  read  in  Great  Britain 
even  until  the  present  day.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of 
Methodism,  and  many  other  Englishmen  have  been  converted 
through  the  reading  of  the  writings  of  the  German  Reformer. 
Never  has  Luther  been  read  and  appreciated  so  much  by  the 
English  world  as  at  present.  He  will  bear  acquaintance  and 
Protestants  say  the  more  they  read  what  has  been  written  by  him 
or  about  him  the  more  they  want  to  read. 
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Gebman  Lutherans  in  England. 

Two  claraes  embrace  them  all,  namely:  the  resident  coloniste 
in  the  cities  and  the  ever  going  and  coming  seamen  in  the  great 
harbors.  Both  form  diaspora  missionary  congregations.  We  give 
the  location  and  time  of  services  of  some  Lutheran  churches  in 
Great  Britain  so  that  Lutheran  tourists  and  strangers  may  the 
more  conveniently  worship  with  them. 

CSoLONiST  Churches.  —  London.  The  Boyal  German 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Court  Chapel  in  St  James*  Palace,  Pall 
Mall,  Friary  Court,  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city,  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  1700  by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
husband  of  Queen  Ann.  It  is  the  private  chapel  of  the  Queen  of 
England  and  contains  special  seats  for  the  German  embassy.  The 
Sunday  services  are  conducted  in  German  at  11 :15  A.  M.  Baptized 
membership,  1,000. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Dalston  '^  Hamburg 
Church,'^  founded  in  1669,  has  also  1,000  parishioners.  The 
minister  is  appointed  with  the  functions  of  the  royal  embassy 
pastor  and  is  the  chaplain  of  the  German  hospital  in  London. 
The  old  "Hamburg  Church^  was  bought  in  1876  by  the  under- 
ground railroad  company,  and  fine  new  church,  parsonage  and 
hospital  buildings  were  at  once  erected.  Location,  Ritson  Boad, 
East     Sunday  service,  3:45  r.  m. 

St  Mary's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  founded 
in  1694,  reports  600  souls.  Its  former  location  in  Savoy  has  been 
changed  to  44  Cleveland  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  West.  Dr. 
Schr>ll  from  Wurtemberg,  has  been  its  pastor  since  1859.  This  is 
the  church  which  Dr.  Steinkopf  formerly  served.  Sunday  services, 
11  A.  M.  and  6:45  p.  m.  Its  German-English  parochial  school, 
started  in  1769,  reports  four  teachers  and  about  100  scholara  It 
is  well  endowed  so  that  some  pupils  pay  no  tuition,  and  at 
Christmas  the  poor  children  receive  new  suits  of  clothes  as 
presents. 

Sf,  George's  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  in  17<)3  and  has  a  larger  membership  than  any  other 
German  Lutheran  church  in  London — 2,000.  This  church  was 
served  by  three  pastors  during  120  years  after  its  organization. 
Dr.  Cappel,  the  third  one,  died  in  the  spring  of  1882.  Location, 
Whitechapel.     Sunday  services,  11  a.  m.  and  6:30  p.  M. 

The  German  Evangelical  United  Church  in  Islington, 
organized  in  1JS57,  is  a  parish  of  500  soula  Dr.  Theodore  Christ- 
lieb  was  their  first  pastor  and  since  his  pastorate  they  have  been 
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arved  auccesBively  by  Pastors  Erdmann,  riiedner,  and  Kuebler. 
Tiocation,    North,    Fowler    Road    and    Essex    Boad,     Islington. 
Sunday  services,  11  A.  M.  and  6:30  r.  M.      The  parochial  school  is 
largely  attended. 

The  German  Protestant  Church  in  Camberwell,  organized 
in  1854  and  ebepherding  6(H}  souls,  has  many  wealthy  members 
The  church  edifice  at  Denmark  Hill  Station  on  Windsor  Eoad, 
in  the  southeasteni  part  of  London,  was  consecrated  in  1855. 
Sunday  services,  11  A>  M,  It  has  also  a  children's  service  and 
takes  regular  offerings  for  missions  and  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Soci**ty  of  Germany.  It  Bnpix)rts  two  German-English  schools, 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girta,  with  six  teachers. 

Tha  German  Evangelical  Church  in  Sydenham,  on  the 
Dacres  Boad,  founded  in  1875,  is  also  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  city  and  embraces  a  parish  of  over  300  souls.  July  13,  1882, 
the  comer  stone  of  a  new  chnrch  was  laid,  the  German  minister^ 
Count  of  Muenster,  assisting  in  the  ceremony.  The  German 
Consul,  Dr.  von  Bojanowski,  one  of  the  charter  members,  is  the 
president  of  the  church  council  Service  every  Sunday  at  11  A.  M., 
and  every  first  and  third  Sunday  at  6:30  p.  M. 

None  of  the  London  Lutheran  churches  is  in  official  connection 
with  the  State  Church  of  Germany.  They  all  elect  and  pay  their 
own  pastors  and  are  self-sustaining.  For  more  than  forty  years  a 
theological  conference  has  existed  among  the  pastors. 
I  The  parochial  schools  have  three  classes  of  children:  Ist,  those 
w*ho  attend  no  other  than  the  parochial  schools;  2d,  those  lately 
coming  fi*om  Germany  and  desiring  to  learn  Engliph;  and  3d,  those 
who  regularly  attend  the  English  schools  and  come  to  the  parochial 
schools  to  learn  German  in  order  that  they  may  be  confirmed 
in  their  mothers  tongue.  In  Whitechapel  a  German  mission 
school  was  started  in  1850  by  the  missionary  among  the  destitute 
of  that  notorious  district  of  LondotK 

In  all  there  are  seventeen  German  churches  and  missions  in 
London,  some  of  which,  no  doubt,  cannot  be  considered  as 
Lutheran.  Tho  German  services  at  the  Vereinshans,  28  Finsbury 
Square,  at  the  **Hcrberge  ziir  Heimat,**  90  Leman  Street,  both  for 
men  only,  and  at  the  Home  for  Females  only,  Hart  Street  36, 
Bloomsbury,  are  included  in  the  above  number. 

Besides  these  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwegian  and  Finnish 
j^ationaUties  have  each  a  strong  Lutheran  Church  in  London*  All 
iutherans  may  therefore  worship  in  their  own  church  and  in  their 
(lother  tongue  when  they  visit  this  metropolis,  except  the  English 
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Lutherans.  Luthebans  in  all  Lands,  therefore,  suggests  that  an 
English  Lutheran  mission  be  started  in  this,  the  largest  city  of 
the  English  world,  and  that  they  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
support  an  able  pastor  and  to  erect  a  temple  of  worship  in  keeping 
with  their  surroundings. 

Germans  are  found  in  the  other  cities  of  England.  It  is 
the  duty  of  their  church  to  follow  them  also  with  the  means  of 
grace  and  organize  them  into  congregations  wherever  possible. 
Strong  congregations  have  been  established  in  Liverpool,  Hull, 
Sunderland,  New  Castle,  Manchester  and  Bradford.  More  are 
being  organized  in  other  places.  As  in  other  oountriee  so  in 
England,  the  diaspora  mission  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Whilst  a  small  number,  after  they  learn  the  language  of  the 
country,  find  a  spiritual  home  in  some  of  the  English  churches,  by 
far  the  majority  would  be  lost  to  the  Church  of  Christ  all  together, 
were  it  not  that  the  home  church  followed  them  and  cared  forthenL 

The  work  is  connected  with  peculiar  difficulties.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  patient  toil  and  searching  after  the  lost  sheep  until 
a  church  organization  can  be  effected.  And  then  outside  help  is 
required  in  order  to  sustain  and  continue  the  worL 

Hull. — The  German  Lutheran  congregation  of  800  souls  in 
this  English  seaport  city  was  organized  in  1848  and  possesses  a 
fine  church,  a  parochial  school  building  and  an  endowment  of  2,000 
marks.  Their  pastor  holds  a  service  once  a  month  for  the  German 
seamen  in  Grimsby.  Their  Sunday  school  reports  an  attendance 
of  ninety-five  and  their  catechetical  classes  are  generally  quite 
large.  The  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  stands 
connected,  appropriates  300  marks  yearly  from  its  diaspora  funds 
to  the  pastor  s  salary. 

Snu(lrrIa7i(L — This  German  congregation,  organized  in  1863, 
reports  300  parishioners  and  a  mission  congregation  at  South 
Shields  with  200  souls.  The  parent  congregation  owns  church, 
parsonage  and  school  buildings.  The  pastor,  Friedrich  M.  Harms, 
from  Rostock  in  Gertnany,  has  faithfully  served  the  German 
colonists  and  seamen  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England  since  1869. 
He  is  the  president  of  the  German  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  of 
Great  Britian.  Parochial  and  Sunday  schools  are  maintained. 
Pastor  Harms  has  an  assistant  pastor,  candidate  Hugo  Fichtner. 

Xrir  Cdsile,  formerly  a  mission  connected  with  Sunderland, 
has  recently  been  constituted  a  parish  by  Vicar  Schlatter,  Rev. 
Harms'  assistant,  becoming  their  settled  pastor.     His  salary  is 
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Bopplement  by  600  marks  yearly  from  the  Diaspora  Ck)llectioDS  of 
the  High  Church  Conncil  of  Berlin. 

Bradford. — This  German  Evangelical  Congregation  of  400 
souls  was  called  into  life  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  English 
minister  in  1876.  Pastor  Just,  of  Sch  warzborg-Sonderhausen,  was 
appointed  in  the  same  year  as  its  first  pastor.  They  worship  in  a 
school  house  but  hope  to  build  a  church  in  the  near  future. 

Brighton, — The  200  Germans  here  organized  an  Evangelical 
Congregation  in  1862.  Pastor  C.  Wagner  was  installed  in  1876,  but 
before  this,  however,  they  were  served  by  Pastor  Fliedner  and  Dr. 
H.  Schmettau.  At  first  they  worshipped  in  a  French,  but  now  in 
an  English  Church.  The  congregation  is  mostly  composed  of 
governesses  and  teachers.  It  was  founded  and  is  maintained 
largely  by  one  woman,  Mrs.  Mary  Boss. 

Manchester. — This  German  Protestant  congregation  of  180 
souls  dates  from  1872.  It  worships  in  its  own  church  buildiug.  A 
German  Private  High  School  exists  at  7  Willow  Moss  Lane,  East 
Manchester. 

Liverpool. — This  German  Lutheran  congregation  of  1,500 
members,  organized  in  1843  by  a  converted  Jew,  Candidate  Hirsch, 
sends  forth  cheering  reporta  It  has  a  church  and  also  a  school 
building  and  an  endowment  of  2,000  marks.  The  regular  services 
as  well  as  the  meetings  for  Bible  study,  are  well  attended.  During 
1890  the  pastor  had  fourteen  marriages,  thirty  baptisms,  fifteen 
confirmations,  thirteen  funerals,  and  339  came  to  the  Holy 
Communion.  The  Sunday  school  is  prosperous,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Women's  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Missionary 
Societies.    The  parochial  school  has  seventy-nine  pupils. 

In  connection  with  this  church,  under  the  city  missionary 
Mensing,  a  successful  mission  work  is  being  done  also  among  the 
many  German  seamen  and  emigrants  of  this  great  English  harbor 
city. 

German  Conference.— The  German  pastors  of  Great  Britian 
have  wisely  organized  themselves  into  a  Conference,  which  met 
Oct.  13-15, 1890,  with  the  Liverpool  congregation.  They  both  gave 
and  received  rich  blessings  during  the  sessions  of  their  first 
convention.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  near  future, 
Great  Britian  should  have  a  full  fiedged  aggressive  Lutheran 
Synod. 

Education  and  Charity. — The  German  Female  College  of 
London  was  founded  in  187().  It  prepares  its  pupils  for  the  public 
examination   of  Oxford  and    Cambridge    and    the    ^'College    of 
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Preceptors."  The  Girls'  iDstitnte  of  Mr&  Gilligan  is  located  in 
the  southeast  portion  of  London,  and  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  aristocracy.  The  High  School  for  Girk, 
25  Compton  Terrace,  was  begun  in  1862  by  Mr.  Carl  Mengel,  and 
is  acknowledged  throughout  London  as  a  superior  institntidn.  It 
pays  especial  attention  to  music,  languages  and  the  kindergarten 
system. 

Emperor  William's  Institution  in  London,  —  Although 
among  the  youngest  charities  in  London  it  is  not  among  the  least 
While  the  German  hospital  cares  for  German  sick  and  the  German 
society  looks  after  the  German  poor,  this  institution  provides 
Christian  German  training  for  the  helpless  children  whose  mother 
or  father  have  died  amid  these  strange  and  foreign  surroundings. 
In  1879  friends,  in  memory  of  the  golden  wedding  of  Emperor 
William  L,  founded  this  institution,  which  has  since  been  g^wing 
so  that  in  1891  it  had  thiity-eight  children,  twenty -one  boys  and 
seventeen  girls.  The  girls,  after  they  are  confirmed,  remain  two 
years  longer  in  the  institute  to  learn  housework  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  their  life  calling,  while  the  boys  continue  in  the 
school.  Its  receipts  are  annually  40,000  marks.  Baron  J.  W.  von 
Schroder,  145  Leadenball  street,  E.  C,  London,  is  the  treasurer. 
In  1883  a  building  site  was  purchased  near  the  German  hospital, 
and  not  far  from  the  Lutheran  churc»h,  for  $6,000. 

German  Seamen's  Missions.— The  mission  work  among 
German  seamen,  like  the  same  work  among  the  Scandinavians,  has 
called  into  life  Lutheran  churches  in  foreign  harbor  citiea  The 
Committee  for  the  Seamen's  Mission  in  connection  with  the  United 
Lutheran  Society  for  luner  Missions  in  Hanover  shows  that 
Germany  has  for  many  years  been  interested  in  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  increasing  sea-faring  population,  especially 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  sixth  annual  rep<^>rt  of  the  General  Committee  for  German 
Evangelical  Seamen's  Mission  in  Great  Britain  for  the  year 
1890-91  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  brings  interesting  informa- 
tion  about  the  growth  of  this  work,  which  is  an  earnest  of  good 
things  to  come.  The  headquarters  of  the  general  committee  is 
31  Ann  Street,  Sunderland,  England,  Rev.  F.  M.  Harms,  president. 
Their  annual  convention  assembled  in  the  German  Y.  M.  C.  A 
building,  2S  Finsbury  Square,  London.  The  constitution  declares 
their  aim  and  manner  of  work  to  be  similar  to  other  seamen's 
missionary  societies.  The  committee  stands  in  close  connection 
with  the  Central  Boanl  of  Inner  Missions  at  Berlin  and  their  work 
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has  therefore  been  financially  and  in  other  ways  greatly  aided 
by  it  Their  territory  is  divided  into  the  following  seven 
districts;  the  Sunderiand,  Tyne,  Tees,  Humber,  London,  Bristol 
Ohanal,  and  Firth  of  Forth  Districts*  each  of  which  has  its  own 
^  local  seamen*fl  mission  committee.  The  first  five  are  in  England 
H^d  deserve  at  this  place  proper  notica 

H  Sunderland  has  a  German  seamen's  home  with  a  reading 
Htoom  on  High  Street,  East,  under  the  care  of  Pastor  Harms  and 
^WBaionary  Fichtuer.  Last  year  1,778  sailors  used  the  reading 
room,  111  of  whom  wrote  4(59  letters;  4r»8  visits  were  made  to  324 
German  ships;  137  visits  to  lodging  houses  and  twenty-seven  to 
hospitals;  fifty-seven  Bibles  and  twenty-five  New  Testaments  were 
sold,  beside  the  Christian  books,  tracts  an<l  papers  distributed 
gratuitously.  The  German  church  is  located  so  that  it  is  conven- 
ient for  the  sailors  and  officers  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the 
Sunday  and  week  evening  services. 

I  The  Tfjne  District  includes  Newcastle,  North  Shields,  South 

Shields,  Tyne  Dock  (which  is  now  nearly  a  town  by  itself),  and 
Howdon  Doc'k.     A  seamen's  home  with  reading  room,  library  and 
chapel  for  worship  exists  at  South  Shiekls,  2  Ferry  Street,  in 
charge    of    Seamen's  Missionary  Hornung.     At  Newcastle  the 
German  sailors  worship  at  St,  Andrew's  Hall,  Percy  Street,  Rev* 
^Schlatter,  pastor.     Daring  the  year  200  persons  lived  in  the  Home 
fbit  South  Shields^  and  the  missionary  made  626  visits  to  ships,  207 
to  sailors*  lodging  houses,  and  thirteen  to  hospitals.     He  sold  128 
copies  of    the  sacred  scriptures,  circulated    papjers,  tracts,  and 
devotional   books  free  and  conducted  services  on  many  vessels. 
The  reading  room  was  used  by  6.740  sailors  and  1,180  seamen 
attended  Sunday  services  in  South  Shields,    The  Germsnia  Society 
of  Newcastle  presented  the  library  of  the  reading  room  with  many 
valuable  books* 
^^^^    The  Ters  District  incluJes  four  stations:  East  Hartlepool, 
HWest  Hartlepool*  Middlesborough  and  Stockton.    Begular  German 
Hfaervice  is  held  in  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  in  West  Hartle- 
^mool  by  one  of  the  two  German  ministers  of  Sunderland,  which  was 
l^ot  possible  when  Sunderland  had  only  one  pastor;  and  also  in 
the  reading   room,   5   George   Street,   West  Hartlepool,   by   the 
seamen's  missionary,  Rev.  Haller.    The  attendance  is  encouraging. 
During  the  year  the  missionary  made  475  visits  to  ships,  1G9  to 
^bailors*  hxlging  houses  and  seven  to  hospitals.     He  sold  fiffcy-eight 
"Bibles  and  147  New  Testaments  and  circulated  an  abundance  of 
Christian  literature  free.     The  privileges  of  the  reading  room 
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are  enjoyed  by  1,528  sailors  yearly.  The  library  is  increasing, 
and  the  work,  though  young,  is  being  permanently  established. 
In  Middlesborough  some  Germans  have  settled,  who,  as  in  other 
places,  take  interest  in  the  work  for  seamen,  while  the  missionaries 
in  return  minister  to  them  and  their  families  and  thns  lay  the 
foundations  of  future  churches. 

The  Humher  District  is  composed  of  three  stations:  Hull, 
Goole  and  Grimsby.  Stated  services  are  held  every  Sunday  in 
the  German  Lutheran  church  of  Hull  by  the  resident  pastor, 
who  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  district  seamen's  mission  com- 
mittee. September  2,  1890,  the  new  German  Seamen's  Institote, 
of  Hull,  54  Charlotte  street,  was  opened  with  interesting  exercises, 
the  mayor  of  the  city  presiding.  A  mouth  earlier  R.  Maas^  from 
the  Deacon  Institute  at  Duisburg,  Germany,  was  commissioned  as 
their  first  seamen's  missionary.  During  the  first  eight  monflis 
900  sailors  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  the  reading  room,  and  the 
missionary  made  551  visits  to  ships  and  sold  twenty-two  Bibles, 
nine  Testaments  and  thirty-three  devotional  booka  In  Grimsby 
German  worship  is  conducted  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month 
in  the  Scandinavian  mission  room  for  the  sailors  and  the  Bmall 
organized  congre^tion  of  German  settlers.  Goole  is  as  yet  but 
little  developed.  The  district  last  year  expended  3,700  marks  for 
their  work. 

London. — The  Seamen's  Mission  here  is  a  branch  of  the 
German  city  mission.  Rev.  Dr.  SchoU  is  the  chairman  of  the 
mission,  and  since  Jan.  1,  1890,  two  missionaries  have  been 
employed.  Missionary  Bottjer  labors  among  the  docks  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Thames,  and  Missionary  Schmidt  among  the 
the  docks  on  the  south  side,  who  also  visits  the  Germans  in  the 
Greenwich  hospital.  Preaching  services  are  conducted  in  the 
German  church  in  East  London,  in  the  Seamen's  Home,  which  is 
well  attended,  every  two  weeks  at  London  docks,  and  in  the 
large  Norwegian  Lutheran  Seamen's  Mission  Chapel  at  Com- 
mercial Docks.  The  two  missionaries  last  year  niissionated  on 
board  of  473  ships.  The  fact  that  no  less  than  11,000  German 
sailors  arrive  in  the  London  harl)or  yearly  gives  an  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this  worL  *The  German  City  and  Seamen's  Mission, 
and  the  School  for  the  Poor/'  had  an  income  last  year  of  11,000 
marks,  which  supported  three  missionaries,  two  teachers,  and 
rented  thrtM*  places  for  worship. 
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NOBWEOIAN   LUTHEBANS   IN   ENGLAND. 

S£AM£K^8  Mission  in  London. — After  Rev*  A.   Hansen,  the 

Norwegian  seamen'e  missionary  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  had  visited 

London  in  1867,  he  nrged  the  Seamen^s   Missionary   Socit^ty   of 

Norway  to  establish  a  mission  at  that  port,  the  commercial  center 
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of  the  world.  The  following  year  Rev.  Storjohann  was  sent  to 
London  to  take  np  the  missionary  work  among  the  Norwegian 
seamen,  and  on  the  day  of  pentecost  he  held  his  Brst  services  in  a 
private  house.  This  station  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  those 
stablished  by  the  Society  of  Norway. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  mission  6,8^2  Norwegian  vessels 

British  harbors,  947  of  which  arrived  ift  London.     In  the 

^decade,  1868-1873,  4,890   Norwegian  vessels  arrived   at  this 

fcrbor;  1874  to  1878,  4,277;  1879  to  1883,  4,626;  1884  to  1888, 

The  need  of  a  chnrch  building  soon  proved  a  necessity  and 
sabscriptions    for    the    same    were    taken,    when  the    Surrey 
>mmercial  Dock  Company  presented  a  wt^U  located  lot.     On  the 
Sth  of  Jnly,  1871,  the  comer  stone  of  the  **Eb*^nezer  Church"  was 
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laid  by  Crown  Prince  Oscar,  now  Oscar  II.,  Eling  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time.  On  May 
first  of  the  following  year  the  church  was  dedicated.  In  con- 
nection with  the  church  is  a  large  reading  room  and  a  dwelling 
house  for  the  assistant  missionary.  All  thest^  buildings,  costing 
45,000  crowns,  were  free  of  debt  the  day  of  dedication.  The 
church  seats  500  persons,  but  as  it  soon  proved  too  small,  a  gallery 
seating  100  persons  was  added  in  1877,  when  the  Society  of 
Norway  donated  2,196  crowns  additional  Since  the  day  of 
dedication  the  Norwegian  flag  has  been  hoisted  every  Sabbath, 
calling  the  Scandinavian  sailors  to  their  house  of  worship.  In 
this  part  of  the  city  near  the  docks  a  settlement  of  Scandinavian 
seamen  in  the  course  of  time  gathered.  These  also  attended  the 
church  services  with  joy  and  gratitude. 

Services  Sunday  forenoon  and  evening  and  religious  meetings 
on  "Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  have  been  the  regular 
appointments  at  the  Ebenezer  Church  during  all  the  years  of  its 
existence.  Illustrated  lectures  and  other  social  gatherings  are 
held  from  time  to  time.  Though  resident  Scandinavian  families 
have  shown  increasing  interest  for  the  seamen's  church,  and  their 
attendance  has  always  been  good,  yet  there  is  no  organized 
congregation  in  connection  with  the  church.  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  ten,  however,  has  been  organized  to  do  business  and 
represent  the  work  before  the  English  authorities. 

Circumstances  have  necessitated  the  visiting  of  hospitals  as  a 
principal  part  of  the  work  at  this  mission.  From  1868  to  1888 
there  were  7,300  Scandinavian  seamen  placed  in  the  London 
hospitals,  or  305  yearly.  At  Greenwich  hospital  the  Norwegian 
seamen's  missionary  and  his  assistant  have  for  years  held  Bible 
readings  every  Tuesday. 

On  account  of  the  central  location  of  this  station  the  mission- 
aries have  received  an  increasing  number  of  letters  searching  for 
"disappeared"  seamen.  In  this  and  many  other  respects  this 
station  has  become  a  bureau  of  information,  advice  and  help. 

This  London  mission  has  exercised  a  greater  moral  influence 
on  its  surroundings  than  perhaps  any  other  mission  established  by 
the  Norwej2:idn  Soci«.4y.  Those  who  visited  the  place  twenty  years 
Ri(o  are  now  astonished  to  see  the  change  for  the  better.  This 
great  improvement  is  not  the  fruit  of  th(*  efforts  of  the  Norwegian 
Seamen's  Mission  alone,  but  it  has  been  the  direct  cause  of  a  large 
part  of  it,  and  it  is  consecinently  highly  respected  by  the  English 
authorities.     In  connection  with  the  mission  there  is  a  Ladies' 
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Society*  which  has  beea  very  active  in  making  the  station  a  real 
**Home'*  for  the  seamen,  and  in  procuring  means  to  support  the 
work.  The  ministerial  acts  from  1868  to  1888,  have  been: 
baptisms  fifty-nine,  confirmations  nine»  weddings  twenty-eight, 
and  fnnerals  seventy-two.  Dnring  the  same  period  there  were 
3,loo  communicants. 

The  missionary  buildings  have  always  been  kept  in  good 
repair  and  are  valued  at  48,000  crowna  The  property  is  free  of 
ilebt  The  society  in  Norway  up  to  1889  had  paid  127,000  crowns 
in  salaries  to  their  missionaries  in  London. 

Ministers:  J.  C.  H,  Storjohann,  May,  1868  to  November,  1872; 
.  S.  O.  Kjernlf,  March,  1873  to  January,  1878;  G.  Olsen,  January 
to  March,  1878;  S.  H.  Jensen,  August,  1878  to  1881;  A,  Grondahl, 
from  November,  1881.  Assistant  ministers:  P.  A.  de  Seue,  March, 
1878  to  1881;  B.  A,  Hall,  January,  1882  to  December,  1883.  Lay 
assistante:  Th.  T.  Frette,  1869  to  1870;  A,  Osmundsen,  1871  to 
872;  A.  Folkestad,  1872  to  1879;  E,  B.  Berg,  1879  to  1882;  P. 
Jacobsen,  1882. 

^  Shields, — In  October,  1865,  the  seamen's  society  of  Norway 

Bfient  P,  J.  N.  Meyer  to  this  seaport  to  open  its  second  foreign 

^ntation.     A  congregation  of  Norwegian  settlers  was  formed  and 

^'iBunderland  was  soon  occupied  as  a  sab-station.     A  large  handsome 

new  church  was  dedicated  December  21,  1868,  in  which  there  is 

a  ecmmodious  reading  room.     This  mission  cost  the  society  in 

Norway  103,307  crowns.      The  property  is  estimated  at  27,000 

crowns  and  has  no  indebtedness.     The  average  attendance  at 

worship  is  130. 

^m  Swedish  LrTUEBANS  in  England. 

^^  The  old  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  organized  in  London  in 
1710,  is  treated  on  page  367,  and  we  give  here  only  the  Swedish 
8eamen*8  Miseions  including  eight  stations  and  sub-stations. 
The  first  one  was  started  in  response  to  a  petition  from  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  Church  in  Loudon  to  the  Fatherland  Society 
at  Stockholm,  begging  it  to  start  a  mission  for  the  Scandinavian 
seamen  and  emigrants  in  that  seaport.  An  ordained  missionary, 
R  O.  Tegner,  was  selected  as  the  missionary,  who  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  his  new  field  to  ninety  he^rersi  August  28,  1870. 
He  labored  faithfully  at  his  post  for  a  decade  when  he  departed 
this  life,  April  12,  1881,  He  was  greatly  beloved  and  his  works 
do  follow  him.  Rev.  J,  L,  Stenberg  and  an  assistant,  a  Norwegian 
by  the  name  of  Anderaeni  became  bis  iiaocessorB. 
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In  1883  an  offering  of  40,000  crowns  was  taken  in  the  cbnrcbeti 
of  Sweden  for  the  mission,  and  December  first  of  the  same  year  Ihftl 
comer  stone  was  laid  and  on  December  1st,  1884,  the  large  I 
new  Gustavns  Adolphns  Chapel  was  dedicated  amid  imposiagj 
ceremoniea  It  is  advantageously  located  for  its  work  in  Pari 
Lane.      The    auditorium    seats    500,  and    the   reading,  writiDg 
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literary  and  other  rooms  are  large  and  well  equipped.  A! 
7i)0  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  vessels  visit  this  port  am 
The  missionaries  conduct  services  also  at  Bootle,  Garston,  and 
rkenhead. 
Grimsby  was  occupied  as  a  Swedish  seamen^s  miseion  stetioa 
by  the  Fatherland  Society  in  1875,  This  was  accomplished 
mainly  through  the  warm  interest  in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  Consul,  Haagensen.  That  it  was  an  important 
field  is  illustrated  by  the  three  to  four  hundred  Scandinavian 
vessels  which  arrive  here  annually.  The  missionary  preaches  alao 
in  the  Danish  seamen's  church  of  Hull  while  the  pastor  there  con* 
ducts  worship  here  in  the  Swedish  church.  The  pastors;  BeV8» 
K.  Yinqvist*  1875  to  1879^  when  he  prepared  for  the  foreign 
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The  above  represents  the  work  of  the  Fatherland  Sociefy. 
The  Swedish  Church  Mission  also  has  been  interested  in  Scandi- 
navian seamen.  The  Lutheran  seamen's  mission  in  West  Hartle- 
pool under  its  fostering  care  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Danish  Lutherans  in  Enqland. 

Colonist  Church  in  London. — The  Danish  Church  of 
London  has  been  organized  twice,  the  first  time  200  years  aga 
Some  Danish  merchants  early  settled  in  London,  who  organized 
a  church  of  their  own  in  1691.  Chiefly  by  the  aid  obtained  from 
the  Danish  royal  family  a  church  was  built,  but  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  Germans  as  this  was  the  prevailing  language  in  Denmark  at 
that  time.  This  ancient  church  building  is  still  used  by  the 
Germans  of  London.  In  1696  the  Danish  congregation  built  its 
own  church,  the  necessary  funds  being  raised  in  Norway  and 
Denmark.  This  church  was  for  a  time  used  by  the  three  Scandi- 
navian nationalities  in  common.  But  war  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  caused  the 
Swedes  to  separate  and  build  their  own  church  in  1710.  Since,  the 
congregation  has  been  served  alternately  by  Norwegian  and  Danish 
pastors.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Norwegian 
pastor,  Rosing,  had  charge  of  the  congregation.  At  that  time 
Norway  and  Denmark  were  united,  and  at  war  with  England 
Pastor  Kosing  then  showed  great  self-sacrifice  and  Christian  love 
by  ministering  to  the  Scandinavian  war  prisoners  brought  to 
England.  His  successor.  Pastor  KjaerulflF  from  Denmark,  was 
called  home  in  1817.  The  aid  received  from  the  government  of 
the  homeland  ceased  in  that  year,  and  as  the  congregation  was 
unable  to  support  a  minister  it  received  pastoral  care  only  occasion- 
ally. The  developments  of  the  city  caused  the  Scandinavians  to 
be  so  scattered  that  their  church  work  suffered.  The  church 
building,  being  the  property  of  the  congregation,  was  first  rented, 
then  sold,  and  at  last  torn  down. 

Si:amen's  Missions. — In  all  there  are  eight  Danish  Lutheran 
seamen's  stations  and  sub-stations  in  England.  The  old  Danish 
Cliurch  in  London  was  re-established  by  the  Danish  Seamen's 
Missiouary  Society.  Pastor  Storjohaun  had  commenced  a 
Norwegian  seamen's  mission  in  Loudon  in  1868,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Danish  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  sent  Pastor  C. 
Nielsen  to  London  to  establish  a  Danish  seamen's  mission.  Here 
then,  in  London,  Norwe^an  and  Danish  seamen's  missions  first 
met.     The  territory  was  certainly  large  enough  for  both,  and  they 
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have  always  worked  side  by  side  in  barmooy  and  brotherly  love. 
In  1870,  490  Danish  veeeels  came  to  London,  having  a  crew  of 
5,000,  and  in  the  same  year  the  new  Seamen's  Hospital  in  Greenwich 
was  opened  for  sailors  of  all  nationalities,  which  offered  the 
Scandinavian  seamen's  ministers  a  large  field  for  charitable  work. 
Pastor  Kielsen  first  did  missionary  work  in  connection  with  the 
other  Scandinavian  miniBters.  Then  a  committee  was  organized 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  erect  a  Danish  church*    Nine 
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hundred  pounds  were  gathered  in  London,  and  a  church  was  built 
at  West  lodia  Docks,  and  dedicated  on  August  2(3, 1873.  It  stands 
on  a  rented  lot,  the  rent  being  ten  pounds  a  year.  The  amount 
recseived  for  the  original  Danish  church  had  been  placed  at  interest 
by  the  Danish  authorities,  and  the  interest  of  this  fund,  now 
amounting  to  2,000  pounds,  is  being  used  for  the  running  expenses 
the  mission.  At  first  the  attendance  at  church  was  about 
Bventy. 

Missionary  pastors:  C.  R  A.  Nielsen,  1868  to  1872;  G.  L.  R. 
Heden,  1872  to  1875;  O.  K.  Bertelsen,  1875  to  1778;  H.  I.  Levinsen, 
1878  to  1884;  K.  A,  Sondergaard,  1884  to  1886;  P.  V.  Steinthal, 
1886  to  1891;  A.  E.  Holstein,  189L 

Hullf  on  the  Humber  river,  was  the  foreign  seaport  where  the 
Seamen's  Missionary  Society  of  Denmark  established  its  first 
station.  In  18B7  not  less  than  893  Danish  vessels  visited  this 
harbun     It  was  at  that  time  the  chief  English  harbor  for  the 
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«v>:u    iVnumrk.     As  the   Danish  Seamen's  Missionary 
•    \  'uivi.  luot  ht^m  organized,  Denmark  naturally  took  part  in 
,  wi'.  \.'liiibtiau  work  which  Norway  had  already  commenced 
.    l.u_.uuvl  HiiiiUi^  Scandinavian  seamen.     Hnll  was  chosen  as  the 
\\:  \[  of  this  new  work.    In  this  city  there  was  already  a 
'»....  ?^U  E»ottlt4nent  with  an  organized  church  work  with  which  a 
■.  .iULiu^  minsion  could  be  connected.    The  local  congregation  had 
u>L  uuiiiy  yt'ars  been  served  by  English  and  German  pastors.    On 
Uau-U   11,  18(i8,  G.  L.  E.  Heden  from  Denmark  was  called  as 
p.ibtAir  of  this  congregation  who  also  established  Danish  seamen's 
uliMsionri   at    Hull   and   Grimsby.      Services  were   first  held  in 
t  ho  ( irniian  Lutheran  church,  but  efforts  were  soon  made  to  erect  a 
hauinh  church  edifice.     C.  E.  Brochner,  a  merchant  in  Hall,  who 
liH(l  alr(:*ady  shown  much  interest  in  this  movement,  labored  most 
faitlifully  in  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  new  chorch.    On 
August  6,  1870,  the  corner  stone  was  laid,  and  on  May  10th,  the 
following  year,  St  Nicholas  Church,  the  first  Danish  seamen's 
church  building  of  modern  times,  was  dedicated.    The  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  Provost  Rotbe,  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
Si^amen's  ministers  in  England,  eleven  pastors  of  the  English 
clergy  being  present  as  invited  guests.     The  church,  which  was 
built  of  red  brick,  cost  52,100  crowns,  which  amount  was  paid  in 
full  two  yt-ars  after  the  dedication.     Mr.  Brochner  donate  14,400 
crowns;  twice  this  amount  was  raiseil  in  Hull,  and  the  balance  was 
collected  in  Denmark. 

From  Hull  this  missionary  work  was  extended  to  Grimsby. 
At  first  a  hall  was  rented  fur  the  s«rvices,  but  as  this  often  proveil 
too  small,  a  Scandinavian  seamen's  church  was  built,  whick  was 
dedicated  in  isTO.  Its  erecti<jn  was  ciiietly  due  to  the  energies 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Nurwetrian  consul  at  Grimsby,  Mr.  Haagensen, 
who  has  always  shown  great  intt»rcst  in  all  Christian  work  among 
Scandinavian  seamen  at  that  seaport. 

The  first  year  of  the  mission  Hull  was  visited  by  886  Scandi- 
navian vessels.  During  the  lirst  twenty-five  years  woik  of  the 
mission,  7,.*>4S  Danish,  0.015  Norwegian,  and  4,3()8  Swedish 
vessels  havt-  been  counted  in  the  hr.rbor,  so  that  at  least  lo'XvXK) 
Scandinavian  seann-n,  in  the  course  of  these  years,  have  been 
under  the  intluence  of  this  mission,  besides  the  many  Si.*andinavians 
sailing  with  foreitrn  vessels. 

While  the  Danish  vessels  have  decreased  at  this  harbor  the 
Norwegian  vessels  have  increased.  The  Norwegian  seamen*s 
missions  in  other  harlx>rs  shepherd   Danish  seamen,   and   this 
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Danifih  miesion  ministers  faithfully  to  the  Norwegian  and  Swedifib 
Lutherans.  From  1872  to  1878  the  midsionary  diTided  bis  tima 
between  Hull  and  Grimsby,  when  a  Swedish  BeameB*0  miobter 
was  located  at  Grimsby,  which  consequently  ceased  to  be  a 
regular  sub  station  of  the  Danish  mission,  though  he  TLsits  Ihers 
occasionally.  He  can  thus  giire  more  time  to  the  principal  station 
where  regular  Scandinavian  eervices  are  now  held  erery  Sonday. 
The  Scandinavian  servants  residing  in  Hull  are  quite  faithful  in 
their  attendance  at  this  church. 

In  1883  a  Finnish-Swedish  missionary  work  was  etarted  in 
connection  with  this  mission.  There  are  thus  two  Lutheran 
Seamen's  Missions  from  the  far  North  working  aide  by  aide 
in  HnlL 

The  average  attendance  at  the  servicea  at  the  Danish  church 
was  300  during  the  first  year,  while  in  later  years  it  has  been 
but  100  and  les&  This  is  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  o( 
vessels,  and  to  Finnish  and  Swedish  services  having  been  held 
at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  have  the  work  extended  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  reach  the  seamen  who  could  not  attend  the  church, 
services  have  been  held  on  board  the  vessels  and  in  the  English 
Seamen's  Church  in  Alexandria  Dock* 

Goole,  located  some  distance  above  Hull,  was  added  to  thk 
Danish  mission  as  a  sub-station,  though  it  is  visited  mostly  by 
Norwegian  vessela  At  Goole  the  first  service  was  held  on  £afiter 
Sunday,  1884,  in  a  rented  building. 

Besides  the  general  church  work  the  missionaries  have  vtsited 
the  sick  in  the  hospital 

Missionary  pastors:    G.  L.  R.  Heden,  1868  to  1873;  C. 
Hansen,  1873  to  1883;  L.  D.  Nielssen,  1883  to  1889;  J.  C.  Hoi 

1889* 

Newcastle.  —  Pastor  H.  G  Hansen  was  appointed  to  tbb 
seaport  in  June,  1872.  There  were  collected  ia  the  city  36^000 
crowns  and  in  Denmark  54,000  crowns  for  the  new  St  John^B 
Danish  Lutheran  church  which  was  dedicated  October  19,  187& 
The  furniture  and  inner  decorations  cost  10,000  crowns.  lo 
connection  with  this  mission  there  is  a  library,  an  aid  soctefy,  ft 
aick  society  and  three  sub-stations  at  Newcastle  Quay,  Hartlepool 
and  Blyth 

FlKKlSH  LlTHEBANS  IN  EHGLAtO). 

Seamcn'S  MifiRloNs,— Six  Stations  and  sub*8tatlon& 
after  the  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  of    Finland    bad 
organized  in  1875|  there  came  to  the  society  from  Orimabji 
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ingland,  a  petition  for  a  minister  to  take  up  the  miBBionary  work 
among  the  Finnish  seamen  at  that  seaport  By  united  effort  a 
Seamen's  church  had  been  built  there,  to  which  the  Finnish 
Society  had  donated  1,000  marks.  But  the  finances  did  not 
permit  a  missionary  to  be  sent  earlier  than  July,  18H0.  The 
society  unanimously  agreed  upon  Grimsby  as  its  first  station, 
and  sent  Rev.  E,  Bergroth  to  commence  the  work.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  found  the  Scandinavian  Seauien^s  Church  rented  to  the 
Methodists  besides  being  used  by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Seamen's 
minister.  By  an  agreement  with  the  latter  and  with  Consul 
Haagensen  the  Finnish  minister  procured  the  use  of  the  church  on 
the  afternoons  of  the  Holy  days,  He  also  obtained  the  use  of  the 
reading  room  for  three  evenings  of  the  week.  The  minister 
prepared  for  publication  a  selection  from  the  Finnish  church  hymn- 
book  for  the  services  in  the  new  mLission.  Thus  the  work  was 
commenced  and  carried  on;  and  both  the  church  and  the  reading 
room  were  well  attended  by  Finlandere.  The  station  was  also 
supplied  with  a  library  containing  several  hundred  books,  which, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  minister,  were  donated  by  individuals  in 
Finland.  A  mass  of  letters,  inquiring  for  lost  seamen,  constantly 
came  to  the  station.  The  minister  therefore  became  an  inter- 
mediate servant  between  the  home  land  and  her  prodigal  stamen, 
many  of  whom  he  succeeded  in  rescuing. 

The  missionary  work  at  once  extended  to  the  neighboring 
seaport  of  Hull  ^her©  weekly  meetings  were  held  on  board  of 
vessels  and  in  the  Danish  Lutheran  Seamen^s  Church,  The 
attendance  at  times  has  been  as  high  as  600  Finnish  and  Swedish 
seamem  The  services  were,  therefore,  conducted  in  both 
languagea  Other  sub-stations  were  soon  occupied  at  Newcastle, 
Goole,  Liverpool  and  London.  At  the  latter  place  services  were 
held  first  in  the  Norwegian,  and  afterwards  in  the  Swedish 
Seamen^B  Church,  aud  London  soon  made  demands  for  its  own 
Finnish  Lutheran  Seamen's  Missionary,  As  a  token  of  their 
gratitude  the  Finnish  seamen  presented  to  the  Norwegian 
Seamen's  Church  a  pair  of  ornamented  candle-sticks  in  memory 
of  the  first  Finnish  service  held  in  London,  which  took  place  in 
that  church  in  December,  1881. 

As  the  finances  of  the  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  could  not 
meet  the  demands  laid  upon  it,  Pastor  Bergroth  was  called  home 
to  Finland  in  the  fall  of  1881  to  awaken  more  interest  for  the 
mission.  By  constantly  traveling  and  preaching  and  by  editing  the 
paper,  Sjceinans  uxBuneii  (The  Seaman's  Friend),  he  succeeded  in 
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He  obtained  the  use  of  the  Swedish  Seamen^s  church  for  \ 
on  Buoday  afteraooasy  and  also  the  use  of  the  reading  room. 

In  May,  1883,  Pastor  Bergroth  was  sacceeded  by  Rev*  H,  H.^ 
Snellmau,  who  continaed  the  wurk  in  the  way  marked  out 
his  predecesHor.    In  Angnst,  1883,  Pastor  L.  O.  Kjeldstnmi 
aent  by  the  Society  to  Grioisby  and  Hull,  whi<*h  had  been  va 
for  two  years,     Hull  was  now  made  the  principal  Btatio[i» 
the  miaaionary  resided,  and  Grimsby  and  other  seaports  aloag  Ibd 
eoast  were  served  as  sub-stations.    At  Hull  be  first  held  aervle 
in  the  Danish  Lnthemn  8eamen*s  Church,  but  after  a  while 
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Lutherans  in  Wales. 


German  Seamen^s  Missions.— The  committee  for  the  Seamen's 

MissioDB  in  connection   with   the  United  Lutheran   Society   for 

Inner  Missions  in  Hanover  commenced  work  in  Carditf,  Walea. 

The  enterprise  has  been  liberally  aided  by  the  committee,  for  last 

year  it  alone  gave  14,000  marks  for  its  support     Success  attended 

the  efforts  until  now  five  stations  are  established  along  the  Bristol 

rchanuel,   namely:  Cardiff^  Barry   Docks,  Penarth,    Newport  and 

Swansea.     In  all  these  places  divine  worship  is  conducted  in  the 

iGerman  language  and  interesting  it  is  to  know  that  Lutheran 

Psailors  celebrate   Reformation   Day,   Christmas,   Easter  and  the 

nther    church    festivals    in    these  far  away   ports  of   Puritanic 

mntries  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  blessings  as  at 

lome.     The  seamen's   home  in   Cardiff,  Bute  Road  180,  has  a 

reading  room  and  a  chapel  in  charge  of  the  eeamen*s  pastor,  Rev. 

^Oehlkers,  who   recently  succeeded    Pastor  J.  Jungclaussen,  who 

■labored  there  faithfully  for  many  years.     During  the  year  3,082 

sailors  attended  the  191  religious  services,  many  of  whom  partciok 

of  the  holy  communion;  633  visits  were  made  to  the  ships  and  63 

to  the  sick,  and  3,974  tracts  and  Christian  papers  and  22  Bibles 

and  Testaments  were  distributed.     The  receipts  of  the  home  were 

.6,630  marks  and  the  expenditures  6,896  marks;  through  the  saving 

"bank    of    the   mission    17,234    marks    were  sent    home    to    the 

families  of  sailors»  5,000  marks  more  than  last  year,  which  in  some 

instances  is  an  indirect  way  of  doing  charity,     The  Lutherans  of 

Wales  give  to  foreign  missions.     In  1890  this  mission  sent  to  the 

North  German  Missionary  Society  seventeen  marks* 

Norwegian    Seamen's    Missions. — Cardiff,   located    on    the 

northern  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  usually  the  last  European 

|«6eaport  vessels  visit  before  they  set  out  on  the  open  sea.     Bur* 

rounded  by  the  rich  coal  mines  of  Wales,  it  has,  during  the  course 

of  years,  become  the  chief  coal  exporting  depot  in  Great  Britain* 
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Large  tiumberi  of  teamefi  from  all  pAHi  of  the  world  ift  fel 
foutid  in  ibin  harbor.     It  Is  indead  the  cradle  of  all  m 
iDl60ioii0^  for  here  John  Aabley,  the  first  aeamen^s  tniflfiionarj  ere 
known,  as  early  m  18H4  commenced  a   bleaaed  Christian   wor 
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among  sailors.  At  this  outpoet,  where  the  last  furewell  from  home 
and  the  last  word  of  comfort  Is  given  to  so  many  who  oeFer  return, 
a  eeamen*8  mission  is  naturally  of  great  importance.  As  many  of 
Norway's  brave  seamen  from  year  to  year  visited  the  port  of 
Cardiff,  the  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  of  Norway,  tberef< 
Boon  turned  its  attention  to  this  place  and  established  here 
fourth  station. 

In  1866  Rev.  L  Oftedahl  was  sent  to  Cardiff  to  oommeDce 
missionary  work  among  the  Scandinavian  seamen.  At  first  an  old 
chapel,  being  in  a  state  of  decay*  was  rented  and  repaired  to 
mrvB  the  piirpoee  of  a  choroh.  But  the  need  of  a  new  ohorcb 
bnilding  soon  became  evident  and  the  demand  for  the  game 
constantly  grew  stronger.  Pastor  Lunde,  who  succeeded  Pastor 
Oftedahl  in  1868,  therefore  set  abont  to  raise  the  necessary  fnnd^ 
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and  erect  a  church  on  a  rented  lot  cIoBe  by  the  docks.  The  little 
church,  built  only  large  enough  to  meet  the  wants  at  the  time,  was 
the  first  Lutheran  church  ever  erected  in  Wale^  It  was  matle  of 
n  plates  screwed  together,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  taken  apart 
nd  removed,  which  was  necessary  to  do  upon  one  occaBion* 
When  the  church  was  dedicated  on  the  IGth  of  December^  18*59,  it 
was  free  of  debt.  The  location  was  well  chosen  as  the  seamen  had 
to  pass  it  before  they  could  reach  the  city.  Had  it  been  known  at 
the  beginning  how  the  number  of  Scandinavian  seamen  visiting 
this  port  would  increase,  and  how  the  interest  of  this  mission 
would  develop,  the  church  would  have  been  built  larger.  Instead 
it  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  both  the  church  and  the  reading 
m  several  times  by  erecting  additional  buildings.  The  church 
as  usually  crowded- 

In  the  first  year  of  the  mission's  existence  there  were  added 
several  sub-stations:  viz.,  Newport,  Bristol,  Swansea,  Penarth,  and 
Groucester  where  another  seamen^s  church  has  been  erected.  At 
these  sub-stations  the  missionary  work  has  proved  to  be  of 
special  importance  since  they  have  been  visited  by  seamen,  who 
came  mostly  from  such  parts  of  Norway  where  religious  move- 
ments have  taken  place,  and  for  this  reason  their  desire  to 
hear  the  Word  of  God  has  been  greater  than  is  generally  found 
among  sailors. 

Begular  services  have  been  conducted  every  Sunday  at  Cardiff 
in  the  forenoon  and  at  Newport  in  the  evening.  To  the  other  sub- 
stations the  work  has  been  extended  as  circumstances  have 
req  uired.  At  the  principal  station  there  have  been  also  weekly 
meetings  and  other  social  gatherings.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
visitations  on  board  the  vessels,  a  boat  has  been  plac^^d  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mission*  As  the  duties  resting  upon  the 
missionary  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  no  longer 
perform  the  work  alone,  he  received  a  salaried  lay  assistant  in 
18S5.  Since  the  ** Brother  Circle  on  the  Sea"' was  organized  in 
Cardiff  the  same  year,  the  members  of  this  organization  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  assisting  the  minister.  The  number  of  services 
and  other  meetings  at  the  various  stations  consequently  have 
been  increased. 

The  reading  room,  which  is  well  furnished  with  provincial 

newspapers  from  Norway,  has  always  been  an  attractive  place  for 

the  increasing  number  of  visitors.      Many  Scandinavian  sailors^ 

ho  sail  with  foreign  vessels,  visit   the  reading  room  as  well 
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the  chnrcli   and  usually  r^ard   the  Beamen^s  mifision  as  tiii 
"home/' 

A  *'work  of  rescue"  has  been  carried  on  in  the  form  of  a 
Street  Mission.  In  behalf  of  seamen  living  in  the  8o-ca]|t<i 
"boarding  houses"  which  are  common  to  all  seaports,  on  certain 
evenings  of  the  week,  the  minister  with  his  assistant^  pass  iliroogb 
the  crowded  streets  and  speak  to  the  seamen  they  meet.  They  try 
thns  to  rescue  them  from  the  many  temptations  which  sarromnd 
them,  and  to  gather  them  at  some  place  where  they  can  poaa  the 
evening  without  danger  to  their  souls^  their  persoos  or  their 
property.  This  part  of  the  seamen 'S  mission  has  been  a  anocess 
and  has  indeed  proved  a  **work  of  rescue/" 

A  "book  mission'*  has  also  been  successfully  started,  die  aioi 
of  which  is  to  sell  religious  and  other  good  books  to  seamen.  This 
undertaking  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  books  tbu* 
distributed  number  many  thousands.  Pastor  B.  Hall»  the  preeesi 
missionaryat  Cardiff,  who  established  the  **book  mission/' publislied 
a  hymn  book,  Swmitnds  Harpe  (Seamen's  Harp).  Thia  boftk 
circulated  in  such  numbers  that  it  is  said  to  have  *'driTBii  the 
playing  cards  from  the  deck  rooms," 

A  seAmen^s  hospital  and  a  fever  house,  founded  in  oonnecticMi 
with  the  mission,  are  still  in  operation,  ministering  to  the  suffering 
ones  far  away  from  home  and  loved  ones. 

The  number  of  Scandinavian  vessels  increased  from  year 
year  until  in  1888  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  veasels  arri^ 
at  Cardiff  alone  numbered  over  500.    They  were  generally  of  Ibe 
largest  tonnage. 

Prom  1866  to  1888  there  were  at  this  mission  sixty-tiifi&e 
baptisms,  twenty-three  confirmations,  twenty- two  weddings  mod 
100  funerala  The  number  of  communicants  were  in  1878|  83; 
1880, 179;  1885,  229;  and  in  1888,  344. 

Both  at  the  principal  and  at  the  sub-stations  Ohrtatmod 
Ea0t€tr  and  other  church  festivals  and  also  social  gatherings  bavt'^ 
been  held  regularly  and  have  been  highly  enjoyed  by  alL  Th* 
Christmas  festivals  are  prolonged  through  several  evenings  ia 
order  to  reach  as  many  as  possible,  when  presents  *'from  home^ 
are  distributed.  When  the  seamen  reach  land,  after  the  toils  and 
hardships  of  the  long  voyages,  these  many  tokens  of  Christ 
lore  eiEtended  to  them  by  the  se€unen*s  missiou,  have  very  oltol 
made  dee*p  and  lasting  impressions.  They  are  thus  reminded  i 
their  dear  homes,  and  that  they  have  not,  thongh  absent, 
Eorgf^ten  by  those  to  whom  their  hearts  have  been  joined 
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teuder  affection.  Better  thonglilB  and  better  feelings  have  thus 
been  awakened-  These  festive  occasioDs  have  been  appreciated 
and  remembered  hy  the  seamen  as  specially  bright  moments  in 
their  Uvea 

The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  G-od,  of  course^  has  always  been 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  mission  work,  and  the  ever 
increasing  andiences  are  a  proof  that  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  appreciated.  It  ia  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission  at  Cardiff  was  the  first  successful 
work  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Wales, 

The  church  building  originally  cost  9,000  crowns.  The 
repairs,  additions  and  the  neat  furniture  have  cost  5,i00  crowna 
The  property  being  free  of  debt,  the  current  expenses  are  raised 
on  the  field,  and  the  mission  has  in  later  years  been  able  to  meet 
all  its  running  expenses,  including  the  salary  of  the  assistant 
The  minister's  salary  is  paid  by  the  Society  in  Norway,  The 
mission  in  all  has  cost  the  Society  over  100,000  crowns. 

A  new  iron  church  was  erected  in  Cardiff  in  1890  at  a  cost  of 
16,000  crowns  and  is  free  of  debt.  It  seats  600.  The  old  iron 
church  was  used  in  part  to  build  two  new  churches  at  the  sub- 
stations of  Newport  and  Barry.  The  new  church  at  Newport 
seats  200  and  cost  5^400  crowns.  Debt  2,000  crowns.  The  new 
church  at  Barry  seats  250  and  is  free  of  all  incumbrances.  Its 
reading  room  accomodates  fifty  persons*  Thus  there  were  three 
new  Lutheran  churches  erected  in  Wales  in  one  year  by  one 
Lutheran  Nationality, 

Missionary  Pastors:  L.  Oftedahl,  October,  1866  to  April, 
1868;  C.  K  Lunde,  July,  1868,  to  February,  1872;  B-  W.  Bodtker, 
candidate  theologian,  February  to  November,  1872;  L.  J. 
WormdahL  November,  1872  to  May,  1876;  J,  W.  Gedde-Dahl, 
June,  1876  to  July,  1878;  J.  B.  Gilhnua,  July,  1878  to  September. 
1884;  B.  A.  Hall,  since  September,  1884.  Salaried  lay  assistants; 
Hangervig,  1869  to  1870;  N,  R  Sorensen,  1873  to  1875;  Eilertsen, 
1877  to  1884;  and  Th.  Thoresen,  since  1884 

The  Swedish  and  Finnish  Seamen's  Missionaries  of  England 
make  regular  missionary  tours  to  Wales  to  preach  the  Word  and 
administer  the  Holy  Sacraments  to  their  countrymen,  whether 
settlers  or  seamen,  in  their  own  mother  tongue. 
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Lutherans  in  Ireland. 


Pastor  Magister  Iver  Didericksen  Brink  is  a  Lutheran  name 
that  will  ever  be  memorable  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation  in  the  "  Isle  of  the  Saints."  He  was 
bom  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  November,  1665,  A.  C,  among  the 
picturesque  mountains  of  Norway.  He  lived  also  at  times  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  first  came  to  this  country  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Danish  regiment  that  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  help 
King  William  III.  against  King  James  II.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  this  faithful  servant  of  God  preached  Luther's  doctrines  in 
the  Land  of  St.  Patrick.  The  fact  that  Rev.  Brink  was  pastor  of 
the  old  Danish  Lutheran  Church  in  London  from  1691  to  1702 
proves  that  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and 
stability.  We  are  happy  in  presenting  to  our  readers  a  beautiful 
picture  of  this  patron  Lutheran  saint  of  Ireland. 

Some  Lutheran  missionary  work  has  also  been  undertaken 
from  time  to  time  among  the  Scandina\nan  and  German  seamen 
in  the  largest  harbor  cities. 

The  most  of  the  Lutherans  in  Ireland  are  found  in  the 
commercial  cities  among  the  German  and  Scandinavian  dispersion. 
Little,  however,  has  been  done  in  late  years  in  following  our 
peoi^le  there  and  in  ministering  to  them  in  the  name  of  their 
Church.  We  suggest  that  a  traveling  Lutheran  missionary  be 
appointed. 

Kaiserswerth  Deaconess  Work  in  Ireland,  The  Deaconess 
Home  in  Tottenham,  London,  has  extended  its  work  to  Ireland. 
Parish  deaconesses  are  laboring  in  a  Protestant  congregation  of 
Cork,  and  two  sisters  are  emi^loyed  in  the  hospital  of  that  city. 
Three  nursing  sisters  are  ministering  in  the  Protestant  Hospital 
of  South  Dublin.  In  1885  there  were  in  all  six  Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses  in  active  service  on  this  island,where  many  sui3ix)sed 
that  not  a  trace  of  Lutheranism  could  be  found.  There  are  more 
Lutherans  in  some  countries  than  the  statistics  indicate. 


Lutherans  in  Scotland, 


The    teachings    of     the    early    writinga    of     the    Lutheran 

sformatioa    booq    reached    far  off  Scotlaod  and,   as  in  other 

Pcoantries,  awakened  such  an  interest  that  talented  men  with  a 

spirit  of  inquiry  migrated  to  German   universities  for  further 

study  and  investigation.     The  tracts  and  books  of  Luther  were 

sought,   bought    and    read  every   where   to  an   extent   that   the 

governments  became  alarmed  and  legislated  to  keep  them  out  of 

their  countries*     Some  even  prohibited  favorable  conversation  on 

the  Lutheran  movement     Thus  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  Scotland, 

July  17,  1525,  to  prohibit  "the  rehearsing  of,  or  disputing  about; 

the  heresies  of  Luther  or  his  disciples,  has  this  exception:    'unless 

it  be  to  refute  them."'     The  Act  itself  is  very  interesting  and  its 

Scotch  dialect  reads  as  follows:  "Na  maner  of  per&oun,  strangear, 

that  happen  is  to  arrive  with  thare  schip  within  ony  part  of  this 

dme,  bring  with  thame  any  bukis  or  workia  of  the  said  Luther, 

ilis  discipulis,  or  servandis,  disputis  or  rehersis  his  heresies,  etc., 

nder  the  pane  of  escheting  of  thare  schipta  and  guidis,   and 

ig  of  thai  re  personis  in  presoun." 

(This  applies  it  seems  to  foreigners  only,  and  in  1527  it  was 

found   necessary  for  the  chancellor  and   lords  to  add   a  clause 

^extending  the  penalties  to  the  natives  of  the  kingdom,  for  Scotland 

iad  always  "benecleneof  all  sic  filth  and  vice."     Surely  as  in 

'other  lands  so  in  this  northern  country,  Luther  was  known  through 

his  writings  at  this  early  period  of  the  Beformation  favorably  as 

well  as  unfavorably. 

Another  way  through  which  Scotland  was  made  acciuainted 
with  Luther  and  his  doctrines  was  through  the  Scotch  students 
who  visited  Germany.  Patrick  Hamilton  (born  1504),  a  young 
nobleman  of  high  birth,  Abbot  of  Feme  from  the  age  of  fourteen 
according  to  a  corrupt  custom,  went  to  Paris  University  and  took 
the  degre©  of  A.  M,  in   1620,     He  then  went  to  Lou  vain  for  a 
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TBonal  iutercouree  with  Erasmus,  end  at  this  periotl  it  is  said  of 
,  *'  he  was  proVmbly  more  an  Erasmian  than  a  Lntherau***  In 
1522  he  returned  to  Scotland,  acquainted  with  the  religious 
condition  of  the  continent  He  quietly  pursued  his  theological 
studies  and  "from  agreeing  with  Erasmus,  he  came  to  agree  with 
Luther.**  Archbishop  Beaton  in  1527  found  that  he  was  "infamed 
with  being  disputing,  holding  and  maintaining  diverse  heresies  of 
Martin  Luther  and  his  followers,  repugnant  to  the  faith.'*  He 
was  declared  to  be  worthy  of  dnath  and  fled  to  Germany^  Dr. 
McCrie,  in  his  Life  of  John  Knox^  says:  '*He  set  out  with  three 
attendants,  and,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Luther,  repaired  to 
Wittenberg.  Luther  and  Melanchthou  were  highly  pleased  with 
his  zeal;  and  after  retaining  him  a  short  time  with  them,  they 
recommended  him  to  the  University  of  Marburg,*'  Late  in  the 
autumn  of  1527,  after  a  sojourn  of  six  months,  he  returned  to 
■Kcotlard,  determined  to  brave  death  itself  rather  than  cease  to 
^Breach  '*  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works,  but  by  faith,''  and 
^r  good  works  make  not  a  man  gorxl,  but  a  good  man  doeth  good 
"works."  These  doctrines,  the  soiirce  of  life  to  many,  have  the 
vangelical  Lutheran  ring,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  condemnation 
d  death. 
On  the  last  day  of  February,  1528,  in  the  tw©nty*fourth  year 
I  Tiis  age,  he  was  committed  to  the  flames,  and  verily  as  one  says, 
the  reek  of  Patrick  Hamilton  infected  all  on  whom  it  did  blow/* 
ose  flames  enlightened  all  Scotland  in  the  course  of  one 
neration. 

Qawin  Logie,  principal  of   St,   Leonard's   College,  was  so 
ccessfnl  in  teaching  his  doctrines,  *Hhat  it  became  proverbial  to 
y  of  any  one  who  was  suspected  of  Lutheranism,  that  he  '  had 
drunk    of   St    Leonard's  well.* "      From  the  day  of  this   first 
Protestant  martyrdom  in  Scotland  the  Evangelical  cause  made 
slow  but  constant  p^-ogreBs  amid  excruciating  persecutions  for 
twenty  years  before  John  Knox  arose  in  1547  as  a  public  minister 
MC  the  Gospel 

^"  German  universities  had  attractions  also  for  Knox.  At  one 
time  he  concluded  to  visit  them  to  continue  his  studies  in  the 
cause  he  served  so  well,  but  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  friends. 
The  year  in  which  John  Knox  arose,  1547,  was  only  one  year  after 
Luther's  death  or  thirty  years  after  the  first  Protestant  sound  from 
the  church  door  of  Wittenbei^  was  heard,  a  long  period  in  which 
prepare  the  way  for  the  great  Scotch  Reformer. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  Lutheran  Eeforinstion  early  Bxet 
wholesome  influence  on  Scotland  also  by  way  of  England.     *'Th 
Society  of  Thoae  of  Lutheran  (^nvictions  in  Corpus- Christi  CoUe 
at  Oxford,"  organized  in  1527  for  the  diBeemination  of  the  put 
doctrine  in  England,  bore  fruit  also  in  Scotland  by  means  of^ 
books  exported* 

The  motley  system  of  religion,  which  Henry  VHI.  tried  lal 
ta  establish,  caused  the  same  parliament  to  enact  statnte^  agaic 
the  authority  of  the  pope  and  against  the  tenets  of  Luther. 

German  Duspoea  Congregations*— The  congregation  in  ihi 
capital  city  of  Edinburgh  was  organized  in  1862  by  Past 
Blnmenreich  of  Schwerin  in  Posen,  The  parish  reports  400  souls. 
Since  ISsSl  the  congregation  worships  in  its  own  beautiful  churck 
The  pastor  is  faithful  in  ministering  to  the  German  seamen. 

In  Glasgow  the  Germans  are  quite  numerous,  the  most 
whom  are  Protestants.     They  have  erected  a  church  building 
is  a  credit  to  them,  and  the  pastor,  Eev.  Geyer,  extends  a  he 
invitation  to  all   Protestants   visiting  Gla^ow,  who  understand 
German*  to  woi^ship  with   bis  people   on  Sundays   and   chc 
festival  days. 

German  Seamen's  Missions— The  Firth  of  Forth  District 
the  Seventh  District  of  the  General  Committee  for  Germs 
Seamen's  Mission  in  Great  Britain  and  includes  no  less  than  nil 
stations:  Edinburgh,  Leith,  Grangemouth,  Granton,  Morrison 
Harbor,  Burnt  Island,  Boness-Methil,  and  West  Wemyea.  Divine 
worship  is  conducted  in  the  German  Church  of  Edinburgh  where 
the  sailors  of  Leith  and  Granton  also  attend,  in  the  Christian 
Institute  at  Grangemouth,  in  the  Harbor  House  of  West 
Wemyss,  and  in  the  reading  room  of  the  German  Association  Hall 
(Yereinshaus)  of  Edinburgh.  Rev.  Locher  of  Edinburgh  is  the 
president  of  the  mission,  and  Bev.  Kolde  of  Leith  is  the  efficient 
seamen's  missionary. 

The  number  of  sailing  ships  and  steamships  under  the  German 
flag  which  arrived  in  the  different  stations  in  1890  is  as  follows: 
Leith  and  Granton,  78  with  l,8tlO  men;  Morrison  Harbor,  45  wit 
200  men;  Boness,  113  with  1,308  men;  Grangemouth,  273  wit 
2,7iX)  men;  Burnt  Island  and  Methil,  225  with  3,000  men,  mjii 
West  Wemyss,  130  sailing  ships  with  520  men.  Many  Ger 
are  also  found  on  English  ships,  which  should  be  added  to 
above.  The  ships,  as  they  arrive,  are  visite*!;  Christian  Ulerat 
and  the  Scriptures  circulated;  the  Word  of  God  preached; 
Holy  Sacraments  administered;  the  German  hymns  sung;  and 
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iristmas,  Easter  and  the  cburcli  festiyak  are  celebrated  as  m 
.Germany, 

I        The  expenditnres  of  the  miBsion  last  year  were  2,400  marks, 
of  which  amouut  the  German  Emperor  gave  1,000. 

KoBWEGiJLN  Lutheran  Seamen's  Missions, — Edinburgh- 
Leith. — The  Firth  of  Forth  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Scotland  is 
of  special  interest  to  the  Norwegian  people  becanse  it  was  here 
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that  the  Christian  work  originated  which  is  known  as  the 
Norwegian  Seamen's  Mission.  In  the  religions  and  Sunday-quiet 
Scotland^  where  other  Christian  work  has  been  done  on  a  large 
^ale^  the  many  tbouflanils  of  Scandinavian  seamen  were  left 
ithont  spiritual  care  until  the  Norwegian  Seameu'S  Mission  was 
organized  to  meet  the  crying  need.  This  work  has.  in  a  real  sense, 
been  the  prolonged  arm  of  the  mother  church,  of  whose  love,  care, 
and  prayers  it  has  been  the  object  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
centnry- 

On  July  30, 1865,  the  Rev.  Andreas  M.  Hansen,  having  been 
sent  by  the  Norwegian  Seamen's  Missionary  Society  as  its  first 
missionary,  held  his  first  service  at  Leith  in  a  little  room  close  by 
the  docks.  The  missionary  work  was  continued  in  a  schoolhouse 
rented  for  the  purpose,  and  Grangemouth  and  Glasgow  were  at 
once  added  as  sub-stations. 
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'1  ho  ituy  of  IVnteeost,  1860,  was  a  memorable  occasion  for  the 
. .  .t<  'ti  \s  Ikoii  twenty-seven  men,  all  BcaDdinavian  residents  of  the 
p!a<  i^.  mot  »iul  organized  "The  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Chnrch  of 
1  .<  iilt.*'  It  Hilopted  the  confessional  basis  and  the  forms  of  public 
^\oirihip  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway  and 
oltH-UHl  as  their  pastor  the  missionary  of  the  Norwegian  Seamen's 
Mittttionary  Society. 

Steps  were  at  once  taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  chnrch 
huilding,  as  the  members  of  the  new  congregation  were  anxious  to 
iiave  a  place  of  meeting  furnished  in  every  detail  so  as  to  remind 
them  of  the  public  worship  in  the  dear  old  fatherland.  A 
couimittee  of  ScotcTimen  was  formed  which  helped  to  raise  funds. 
Native  citizens  as  well  as  others  showed  great  liberality,  and 
timely  aid  came  also  from  Norway.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1868, 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  with  great  solemnity  and  joy,  and  on  the 
Itlst  of  August  the  same  year,  the  new  church,  a  fine  building  of 
hewn  stone,  was  dedicated  by  Pastor  Storjohann.  The  local 
eongregation  as  well  as  seamen  visiting  the  harbor  were  to  use 
the  church.  The  missionary  work  was  gradually  extended  also 
beyond  the  two  sub-stations. 

Epiphany,  L^TO,  was  another  day  of  Joy  for  the  mission  when 
a  reading  room  for  Scandinavian  eeauien  was  opened  close  to  the 
doeks  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  church.  Some  of  the  public 
services  for  seamen  were  then  removed  to  this  new  locality. 

Pastor  Lund,  the  thinl  missionary  at  Leith,  added  Greenock 
and  li^niess  to  the  nunil>er  of  sub-stations.  Thus  the  missionary 
lHH*ame  "an  ubii|uitous  traveler,"  leadinsj:  ''a  restless  life"  like  the 
st^amen  themselves.  But  as  the  amount  of  work  re^iuired  was 
more  than  one  man  could  do,  the  Chief  Executive  Board  of  the 
Mission  in  Norway  i^ave  to  the  missionary  an  assistant,  in  1S80, 
Peter  Jacob  Sorensen,  a  former  ship  captain,  who  is  still  in  active 
service  at  the  station.  Part  of  the  work  was  then  given  to  the 
assistant  so  that  s»»rvict*s  could  be  held  ev^ry  day  in  the  week  at 
one  platvor  am»ther.  Visit ini;  the  lu>spita!s  has  always  constituteil 
|virt  of  his  duties  as  has  also  the  visit iui^  i^'f  the  vessels  for  invitint: 
the  sailors  to  the  servivts.  At  I^nth  a  prosivrous  Sunday  School 
is  also  maintainetl.  All  missiv»iiary  work  is  doue  in  the  Norwetrian 
l«ucuai;e,  and  is  rt^ulau-il  in  a  strictly  systematic  manner,  so  that 
i*ach  dny  has  its  s{^  vial  duties. 

As  the  missionary  activity  ijn^w,  the  ntwl  of  a  reading  room 
in  Cvniutvtiou  with  the  C'.urvh  Uvaiue  more  and  more  pressing. 
The  euergvtio  missiou.^iry.  Pastor  Luu.i,  dv.vated  a  subscription  to 
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iSe  tbd  money  reqtilred*  Ctiefly  tln^oiigli  the  liberal  aid  ol  two 
jUMiness  men,  Chr *  Balveeeii  aail  Johil  Warrac,  a  large  and  Heat 
Rading  room  was  built  ou  the  elmrch  lot  And  of  the  eaine  material 
as  the  church  itself.  On  the  9th  ol  May»  1885,  the  new  builditig 
was  occupied,  and  the  occaaion  was  one  of  special  interest  in  the 
history  of  this  Ij arbor  misBion. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this,  the  first  of  the  Norwegian 
seamen's  misBious,  has  been  a  success.  The  chief  cause  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  each  successive  missionary  has  built  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors.  Thus  new  fields  and  new 
methods  in  the  operation  of  the  work  have  been  adopted  only 
gradually  and  carefully.  There  baa  been  a  sternly  growth  in  the 
work,  until  now  ite  blessings  are  felt  far  and  wide. 

Circurastancea  have  been  changing  so  that  complete  statistics 

of  the  Scandinavian  vessels  visiting   Leith  and   Bul>-station8  are 

preserved  only  for  certain  years.     Thus  Leith  was  visited  in  1872 

by  656  vessels,  in  1887    by  204,  the  average  number  of  vessels 

for  the  last  five  years  being  348.     The  average  number  of  vessels 

arriving  at  the  neighboring  port,  Gran  ton,  in  the  last  five  years 

^^as  been  1G8.     To  Grangemouth  there  came  in  1872,  610,  and  in 

^■879,  230  vessels,  the  average  number  for  the  last  five  years  being 

H384.     At  Boness  the  average  number  of  vessels  has  been  436  for 

'^the   last  five   years.     To  Glasgow    there  came  in   1870  only  32 

vessels,  while  in  1883  it  was  visited  by  128,  the  average  number 

for  the  last  five   years  being  108.     At  Greenock  there  arrived 

wj  daring  the  last  five  years  55  vessels  yearly.     These  figures  include 

Vonly  Scandinavian  vessels. 

The  local  congregation  has  undergone  many  changes.     Of  the 

I  original  members  none  are  left,  bat  new  oues  have  taken  their 
places.  The  membership  for  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about 
10.  The  attendance  at  the  public  worship  during  this  time  has 
Increased  and  has  on  the  whole  been  good.  From  1865  to  1880 
Ihere  were  held  on  an  average  sixteen  communions  every  year, 
attended  by  seventy-eight  communicants.  In  1888  and  1889, 
Kiwenty-four  communions  yearly  with  107  and  114  communicants 
Hfespectively.  The  number  of  ministerial  acta  have  increased  from 
year  to  year.  In  the  last  five  years  there  were  on  an  average 
^^eventeen  baptisms.  During  the  entire  existence  of  the  mission, 
l^piineteen  persons  have  been  confirmed. 

Other  ministerial  duties  have  not  been  few*     At  the  principal 
iition  a  Ladies'  Aid  Society  and  a  Church  Choir  were  organized 
rhich   are  still   doing  good  service.     Christmas  and  the  other 
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charch    feBtivals    as    well     as   social   gatherings — iDclndiog 
Btereoptican  entertainments  of  a  religious  and  moral  cbaractef — ^ 
are  held  every  jear  when  the  seamen  enjoy  all  the  charch  prinlagies 
that  'Hbeir  home  abroad''  can  fnmish  them. 

The  lots  with  the  chnrch  and  reading  room  have  no  indebt* 
eduess  and  represent  in  value  26,100  crowns.  The  expenses 
connected  with  the  mission  has  mostly  been  met  by  the  iacome  at 
the  station,  but  help  has  also  been  received  from  the  Society  in 
Norway.  At  present,  howeyer,  the  mission  has  reached  its 
matarity  of  self  support 

The  ordained  missionaries,  who  have  been  employed  at  thL 
station  are  the  following:  A,  M.  Hansen,  Jnly,  18^5  to  Apn^ 
187:^;  S.  H.  Jensen,  April,  1873  to  August,  1878;  J.  F.  Lund 
October,  1878  to  April  1887;  and  A.  F.  W.  X  Prytz  sinc^n 
May,  1887;  Ship-captain  P.  J.  Sorensen,  assistant  from  Marcl 
188a 
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Lutherans  in  Asia. 


We  now  turn  from  Europe,  the  most  Lutheran,  to  Asia,  the 
east  Lutheran  of  the  grand  divisionfl  of  the  earth.  (Compared  to 
le  other  csontinents,  Asia  has  the  largest  area,  the  most  people, 
the  oldest  oivilization,  the  grandest  mountains^  the  broadest 
plateaus,  with  the  largest  peninsulas,  archipelagoes  and  salt  lakes. 
It  is  also  unequaled  in  its  diversity  of  climate,  race,  language, 
ivilization  and  religion.  Because  of  these  facts,  special  interest 
connected  with  the  consideration  of  the  Lutheran  developments, 
ill  and  scattered  as  they  are,  in  the  extreme  went,  south,  east 
and  north,  as  well  as  in  the  very  central  countries  of  this  continent. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  spread  eastward  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  into  Asia  and  attempted  to  reform  the 
Greek  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
celebrated  church  historian,  Dr,  Kurtz,  tells  us,  that  "a  young 
Cretan,  Jacob  Basilicus,  whom  Heraclides,  prince  of  Samoa  and 
Faroe,  had  adopted  on  his  travels  through  Germany,  Denmark 
and  Sweden  had  come  into  friendly  relations  with  Melanehthon 
and  others  of  the  reformed  party,  and  attempted,  after  he  entered 
upon  the  government  of  his  two  islands  in  1561,  to  introduce  a 
Kefomiation  of  the  local  church  according  to  Evangelical 
principles*  But  he  was  murdered  in  1563  and  with  him  every 
trace  of  his  movement  passed  away. 

"In  A*  D,  1559,  a  deacon  from  Constantinople,  Demetrius 
Mysos,  spent  some  months  with  Melanehthon  at  Wittenberg,  and 
took  with  him  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  of 
which,  however,  no  results  ever  came.  At  a  later  period, 
A.  D.  157H,  the  Tnebingen  theologians,  Andreii,  Luc.  Osiander, 
and  others,  re-opened  negotiations  with  the  patriarch  Jeremiah  IX, 
through  a  Lutheran  pastor,  Stephen  Gerbach,  who  went  to 
Constantinople  in  the  suite  of  a  zealous  Protestant  nobleman, 
David  of  Ungnad,  ambassador  of  Maximillian  II,     The  Tnebingen 
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dmnee  sent  with  him  a  Greek  tranBlatiou  of  ihe  Attgsbtirg 
ConfeBBioa,  compoBetl  by  Mart  Criisius,  with  a  request  of  hU 
judgmeiit  upon  it  The  patriarchy  in  hie  reply  in  1576,  expressed 
himself  candidly  iu  regard  to  the  errors  of  the  book*  The  doi'lom 
of  Tuebingen  wrottriti  viadication  of  their  formula,  and  in  a  aecood 
answer  in  1579,  the  patriarch  reiterated  the  objections  stated  in 
the  Erst  After  a  third  interchange  of  letters  he  declined  all 
farther  discussion  and  allowed  a  fourth  epietle  in  1581,  lo  rt^mAJn 
unanswered,'* 

Though  Asia  is  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  it  has  at  pr 
few  emigrants  and  still  less  Immigrants.    No  Luthenm 
gations  in  Asia  can  trace  their  origin  directly  to  the  Iteformafic 
movement.    All  owe  their  existence  either  to  emigration  or  forei] 
miasions.     The  former  is  mainly  the  case  in  Palestine,  Asia 
and  Asiatic  Knasia,  and  the  latter  in  India  and  China. 
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Lutherans  in  Palestine. 


PalesUiie  is  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible  as  the  Promised  Land  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Christianity,  the 
Holy  Land  containing  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  the  river  and  valley 
of  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Special  interest 
therefore  is  connected  with  the  consideration  of  this  country, 

German  Diaspora  Congbeoation  in  Jeruhalem, 

**Foi:get  Not  Jeruialem/* 

The  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  a  prayer  by  the  first  Mohammedan 
Imam,  on  September  2'j,  18M,  were  the  preliminary  ceremonies 
in  opening  the  new  railroad  for  traffic  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
rhich  a  pious  German  civil  engineer  projected  and  surveyed  more 
lan  thirty  years  ago.  The  depot  in  Jerusalem  is  opposite  the 
lennan  colony  and  not  far  from  the  new  site  recently  bought  by 
Iw  Jerusalem  Union  for  a  new  German  parsonage  and  school. 
lew  railroads  develop  additional  calls  for  Lutheran  diaspora 
lissionaries.     Thus  has  it  been  also  in  the  Holy  Laud. 

Pastor  Carl  Sclilicht  has  served  the  congregation  in  Jerusalem 

ace  February,  1S85,  and  Pastor  Bartels  is  his  assistant     The 

inrch  members  number  127  Europeans  and  35  Arabians.    The 

sion  congregations  at  Haifa  w4th  70  members,  and  Jaffa-Sarona 

rith  60  members,  are  composed  entirely  of  Germans^  and  have 

itroduced  the  Wurtemberg  hymn  book.     At  Haifa  a  chapel  and 

a  schoolhouse  are  about  to  be  ei-ectcd.     This  was  made  possible 

by  the  liberal  gifts  of  a  member  and  of  a  German  patron. 

The  Bch(-)ol  in  Jerusalem  is  taught  by  the  assistant  pastor,  a 
cher  and  the  organist.  Twenty -seven  Protestant  and  three 
Fewish  pupils.  The  school  in  Jaffa  numbers  fourteen  children,  all 
Protestants,  and  the  school  in  Haifa  forty-four  pupils.  The 
^rman  government  appropriates  to  the  school  in  Haifa  500  marks, 
Jaffa  C25,  and  in  Sarona  625  marks. 
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These  churches  and  schools  owe  their  eiUBtence  and  prosperity 
in  a  lai^  measure  to  the  mission  aid  received  from  the  Jenisalem 
Missionary  Union  of  Germany. 

While    in    Constantinople   the    German    Empress  Augusta 
Tictoria  declined  a  very  valuable  gift  of  jewels  from  the  Sultan, 


SAMUEL  GOB  AT. 
German  Bishop  of  Jerusalem* 

but  as  a  personal  favor  she  asked  of  him  permission  to  erect  a 
Protestant  church  in  Bethlehem,  which,  of  course,  was  granted. 

The  only  mission  work  that  is  undertaken  in  the  birthplace  of 
our  Saviour  is  that  by  the  Jerusalem  Union  of  Berlin,  Lutherans 
throughout  the  civilized  world  have  contributed  toward  the 
erection  of  this  beautiful  church  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  Saviour's 
nianger»  which  through  the  liberality  of  friends  and  of  the  State 
Church  of  Pruseia  will  soon  be  completed.  The  congregation 
worshipping  in  it  is  composed  mostly  of  Arabians.  There  are  two 
parochial  schools  even  here,  one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys^ 
numbering  together  about  150.  The  efficient  pastor,  Bev. 
Schneller,  unfortunately  for  the  mission,  in  1889  returned  to  his 
home  in  Germany. 

The  Jerusalem  Missionary  Union  of  Berlin  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  secaring  a  successor  of  Pastor  Schneller,  because 
the  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  Bethlehem  is  at  the  same 
time  the  superintendent  of  the  German  Protestant  church  work  in 
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Palestine,  the  t^boice  was  finally  for  Rev.  F.  I.  A.  Boettchefi 
the  assistant  pastor  in  Jerusalem,  and  all  rejoice  that  he  hag 
accepted.  He  will  have  two  assistants:  One  Eoropean,  Ber. 
Mueller,  in  Bethlehem;  and  an  Arabian,  Bev.  Bschara  GanaaUi  of 
Bet-Djala.  At  the  third  station  of  the  Jemsalem  Union,  the 
patriarchal   city   of    Hebron,    an    Arabian    missionary   doctor, 


1 
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P  '  -'^ft* 
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THE  CHURCH  IK  BETHLEHE3f. 
A.  Ortb,  Architect. 


AbKonder  llabbak,  and  an  Arabian  Evangelist,  Daher  Elias,  are 
faithfully  teachirig  and  preaching  Christ  in  Arabian.  In  Beth- 
lehem and  Bet-Djala  Arabian  congregations  have  been  orfi:anized 
and  churches  built 

The  three  stations,  Bethlehem,  Bet-Djala  and  Hebron,  have 
three  ordained  ministers,  five  parochial  male  and  two  female 
teachers  and  one  missionary  physician.  Pastor  Bloettcher  edits 
Kratujelischen  Blaetter  aus  Bethlehem.  It  treats  of  the  mission 
and  of  the  land  and  its  people,  and  is  distributed  gratuitously. 

In  his  missionary  tour  through  the  Holy  Land  in  1872  Bishop 
Gobat  visitetl  Nazareth  on  the  24th  of  March,  where  he  confirmed 
fifteen  Arabian  catechumens  and  preached  to  a  large  audience 
in  the  church,  which  his  son-in-law,  Pastor  Zeller,  erected  amid 
many  difficulties  and  the  opposition  of  Turks,  Greeks  and  Latins. 
It  stands  high  with  a  commanding  view  over  the  city  and  country. 


LUTHERANS   IN    PALEbTINb. 

September  18  to  21»  18*J2,  the  German  Evan|j:eneal  CongregR- 
tions  of  Palestine  celebrated  a  mission  festival  in  Jerusalem,  and 
among  the  good  reHults  of  this  convention  we  mention  the 
organization  of  a  Teachers'  Conference  by  the  paroohial  school 
teachers  of  the  German  congregations  of  the  Holy  Land, 


EVANOELICAL  (  HIRCH^    NAZARETH,    PALESTINE. 
Erects  by  the  Geruuwi  iiiloi*t<fr,  rustor  Zeller 

[a  local  committee   with   the   first  pastor   of    Jerusalem  as 
lident    has   been   constituted    in    order    to    co-operate    more 
itisfactorily  with  the  Jerusalem  Union  of  Germany.      In  time 
Hhese  movements  may  develop  into  a  Synod. 

The  Deaconess  Hospital  on  Mount  Zion,  Jebusalem.— The 
>rigin  of  the  Kaiserswertb  deaconess  work  in  Jerusalem,  as  given 
by  Director  Disselhoff,  is  as  follows:  In  1846  Fliedner  brought 
four  deaconesses  to  London,  who  were  to  undertake  the  work  of 
j|li©  newly  founded  hospital  for  Germans  in  Dalston.  In  the  house 
the  Prussian  ambassador  he  met  Samuel  Gubat,  who  had  just 
9n  appointed  by  Frederick  William  IV.  as  Protestant  bishop  of 
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Jernfialeou     "I  hope,-*  said  Bishop  Gobat,  "that  your  deacoiieaiies 
will  come  and  assist  in  alleviating  the  misery  at  Jerusalem.*' 

Four  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1850,  Reichardt,  a  nephev 
of  the  first  deaconess,  was  called  to  Jerusalem  as  missionary  amon^j 
the  Jews,  and  passed   through   Kaiserswerth  on   his   way.     Hiti 
offered  to  take  letters  with  him  and  Fliedner  sent  the  bishop  word 
that  he  had  deaconesses  ready  to  go  if  they  were  wanted  there. 
When  Reichardt  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  he  found  that  an  epidemicl 
had  been  ragiug  there  for  some  months »    Gobat  had  seen  how  the 
poor  people  languished  in  their  hovels,  forsaken  and  miserable,! 
and  he  immediately  asked  for  two  deaconesses  to  be  sent     Fliedner] 
received  the  letter  in  Berlin,  and  communicated  the  contents  to 
the  King*    Frederick  William  promised  the  sisters  a  little  bouiie 
belonging  to  him,  but  agreed  with  Fliedner  that  it  wo  aid  be  bettor 
to  send  a  larger  number  of  sisters  to  such  a  distance,  in  order  to 
establish  a  home  where  patients  should  be  nursed,  children  taught 
and  trained,  and  which,  with  God*8  blessing,  might  develop  into  n 
training  school  for  teachers  and  nurses  in  the  East     On  the  17thi 
of  April  Fliedner,  with  four  deaconesses,  rode  into  the  Holy  City. 
The  house  belonging  to  the  King,  where  the  deaconesses  were  to 
carry  on  their  work  of  love,  was  even  meaner  than  the  cradle  of 
the  deaconess  work  in  Kaiserswerth.     The  water  ran  down  the 
bare  walls,  the  ceiling  was  so  low  that  one  could  hardly  staod 
upright,  and  the  door  and  window  were  very  smalL     If  the  siaters 
were  to  remain  at  their  work,  it  was  necessary  for  them  and  their 
patients  that  a  more  suitable  home  should  be  secured*     This  wis 
found  in  the  house  of  a  Turk  situated  on  Mount  Zion  near  the 
English  Protestant  Church  which  was  let  to  the  Prussian  Aid 
Society  in  Jerusalem  to  serve  as  a  hospice,  or  an  inn  for  Germaa 
travelers.      The  kitchen  below  and  the  rooms  above  were,  at 
Fliedner's  request,  arranged  for  the  Deaconesses*  work.     The  two 
largest  rooms  were  fitted  up  ae  wards  holding  from  eight  lo  ten 
persons,  men  and  women,  the  others  for  the  sisters  and  severm) 
children.     On  May  4th  the  dedication  took  place.      The  little 
hospital,  intended  for  patients  of  all  religions  soon  proved  a  tme 
bleesing  to  Jerusalem   and  the  neighborhood,  as  the   hospital 
founded  by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  was,  and  still 
is,  intended  only  for  Jews,     Under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Gohsl 
the  deaconesses  visited  the  poor  and  sick  in  the  town.     Thmi 
dispensing  sister,  who  had  soon  learned  a  little  Arabic,  prepared] 
simple  remedies  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor,  which  ahe  garoJ 
to  those  needing  help.    The  institution  soon  gained  the  coofldaoMi 
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of  the  nativee.  Patients  of  all  religioDB  came  in  the  first  monthB. 
The  Mohammedans,  whose  fanaticism  tilled  them  with  blind 
prejudice  against  deeds  of  love,  held  back  longest  from  *'the 
kennel,"  as  they  called  it,  **of  the  German  dogs.**  But  when  the 
barrier  was  once  broken  down>  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
benefited  by  the  deacimesses*     In  1852  two  new  wards  were  built 


HOSPITAL,  JKBUSALEK,  I860, 


npon  tlie  flat  roof,  and  in  1854  one  hundred  patients  had  already 
been  benefited  By  this  unpretending  institution, — Germans,  Jews, 
Proselytes,  Catholics,  Greeks,  Bussians,  Abyssinians,  Maronites^ 
Copts  and  Mohammedans,  In  the  following  year,  1855,  more 
accommodation  was  provided.  Through  the  intervention  of  the 
King,  a  house  was  bought  especially  for  the  hospice.  The  patients 
had  in  June,  1855,  all  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  whilst  the 
deaconesses  with  the  thirteen  young  girls  in  their  charge,  were 
now  able  to  occupy  the  ground  floor.  It  had  long  been  felt  that 
the  training  and  education  of  the  Arab  childreu,  especially  the 
girls,  was  as  much  an  object  of  care  as  nursing  the  sick,  for  women 
in  the  Holy  Ijand  still  lived  often  in  a  state  of  complete  spiritual 
darkness  and  slavery.  One  of  the  first  children  brought  in  was  a 
Mohammedan  slave  girl,  Machube,  whom  the  sisters  freed  for 
fifty-six  thalers.  The  children  were  well  cared  for,  the  house  was 
commodious,  and  the  courtyard  boasted  of  the  only  pump  in  the 
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neighborhood.  But  still  there  was  not  much  room,  and  the  aisters 
hit  upon  a  plan  for  enlarging  the  space  at  their  disposaL  Upon 
the  flat  roof  of  the  honse  they  placed  some  evergreens  and  other 
plantSi  and  when  these  were  well  grown  up  they  made  a  shady 
bower,  where  they  could  sit  and  get  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and 
church  lying  at  their  feet.  It  also  made  a  pleasant  classroom  for 
the  younger  children. 

In  the  year  1856  a  threatening  cloud  passed  over  the  young 
institution,  which,  however,  soon  passed  off  with  a  happier  result 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  owner  of  the  house  which 
they  occupied  was  thinking  of  selling  it  to  the  Greek  or  Catholic 
sisters.  In  order  to  secure  it  16,000  thalers  were  needed,  bijt  how 
could  this  sum  be  obtained?  Generously  King  Frederick  William 
came  to  the  rescue.  He  offered  a  loan  of  13,000  thalers.  The 
Ladies*  Association  in  Berlin  for  the  Education  of  Women  in  the 
East  gave  1,000  thalers;  and  several  friends  sent  so  many  gifts, 
large  and  small,  that  it  was  possible  to  byy  not  only  the  house, 
but  two  pieces  of  land  on  the  so-called  Godfrey's  Hill, 

In  spite  of  the  high  level  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  malaria 
vails  in  the  narrow  close  streeta  To  get  an  occasional  change 
of  air  is  indispensable  for  Europeans.  Upon  one  of  the  pieces  of 
land  before  mentioned  a  cistern  and  a  large  room  were  built,  in 
order  to  provide  a  place  for  change  of  air  for  the  children,  sisters 
and  convalescent. 

In  the  year  1858  the  number  of  girls  had  increased  to  thirty- 
fwo;  too  many  for  the  size  of  the  house,  but  the  deep  distress  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  take  them  in.  Many  sick  were  obliged  to 
be  turned  away  from  the  hospital  for  want  of  room-  In  1859  a 
new  wing  was  begun.  The  ground  was  obtained  for  this  purpose 
by  the  sisters  sacrificing  the  little  garden  in  which  they  had 
formerly  taken  recreation  after  their  worL  The  expenses  were 
greater  than  had  been  calculated,  for  the  foundc^tion  had  to  be  dug 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  forty  feet.  This  was  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  stones  and  rubbish  to  such  a  height  over  the 
riginal  soil.  The  new  building  was  finished  in  1860,  under  the 
perintendence  of  Architect  Schick,  and  was  arranged  for  the 
reception  of  patients  only.  The  children  were  able  to  take  entire 
possession  of  the  old  house.  In  the  following  year  the  number  of 
patients  rose  to  246,  among  them  106  Mohammedans,  and  the 
number  of  Arab  children  to  forty-one.  In  the  year  1862  there 
ere  479  patients,  of  whom  178  were  Mohammedans;  in  1863,  278; 
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iHuii^  k^\  in  12,237  days  of  service,  624  patients  were 
»^iilv^cU\l|  vl  whom  555  were  Arabians  and  the  others  were 
V^mwoiiiM^  Abyssinians,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Turks,  Germans, 
^i^pUiiMJ^  Kuglish,  Italians,  Bnssians  and  Polandera  According 
i\*  ivlij^M^  dSrt  were  Mohammedans,  187  Greek  Catholics,  117 
l('i\itv«^toi  54  Roman  Catholics  and  the  others  were  Copts, 
hi^  I  ii^LMik  If  aronites,  Proselytes  and  Jews.  This  is  a  fiiir  iUnstration 
\d  iKv^  vHmiprehensive,  impartial,  Savionr-like  nature  of  the  charity 
Kit  ihv^  Kaiaerswerth  Deaconesses  in  the  Orient,  and  in  fact,  eveiy- 
y^kv4'^.     lu  addition  9,389  sick  received  attention  in  the  polyclinic. 

Tha  poor  sick  in  this  climate  are  many  and  the  deaconess 
^UthvU'ltieB,  after  long  praying,  waiting  and  laboring,  were  forced 
tv«  nritta  and  build  a  new  additional  hospital  building,  or  stop  the 
Wvu'k  in  the  old  dilapidated  edifice.  Truly,  many  far  from  home 
ouuUl  »ay,  "Surely  it  has  borne  our  griefs." 

The  first  benevolent  offerings  for  the  new  hospital  building 
hava  been  so  encouraging  that  no  fears  remain  now  that  it  will 
lutt  be  completed.  For  the  site  alone  85,000  francs  were  the 
iHUittideration,  which  those  acquainted  with  real  estate  in  Jerusalem 
pronounced  cheap;  6o,0C0  francs  of  the  amount  collected  were  paid 
oHnh.     The  building  is  to  cost  over  100,000  marks  additional 

The  receipts  in  1890  for  the  hospital  and  the  Talitha  Kumi 
were  26,561  marks;  expenditures  26,274  marks;  indebtedness  on 
both  13,773  marks. 

It  was  found  soon  after  Fliedner's  death  that  if  the  work  were 
not  to  suffer  from  overcrowding,  and  from  the  fact  of  the  patients 
and  children  being  in  such  close  proximity  to  each  other,  the 
hospital  must  be  entirely  separated  from  the  schools.  By  the  kind 
liberality  of  many  friends  in  England,  Holland  and  Germany — 
especially  in  Wupperthal — by  the  end  of  1865  a  sum  of  several 
thousand  thalers  was  collected  for  this  purpose.  Trusting  in  God's 
help,  the  building  for  a  Children's  Home  was  begun  on  the  above- 
named  Godfrey's  Hill  in  1866;  and  in  February,  1868,  it  was 
opened.  This  building  Herr  Schick,  with  the  same  disinter- 
estedness which  he  had  shown  before,  desired  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  without  any  fee.  The  building  in  the  town  was 
from  this  time  used  exclusively  as  a  hospital.  During  the  year 
1868,  570  patients,  among  them  346  Mohammedans,  were  received 
and  tended  gratuitously;  and  in  the  children's  home,  '' Talitha 
Kumi,*'  eighty-nine  girls,  among  them  sixteen  Mohammedans, 
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were  instructed  and  reared  free  of  charge.  Although  thankful 
to  be  allowed  to  minister  in  any  way  under  God  to  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land,  there  was  e  heavy  load  of  16,000 
thalers  debt  This  debt  had  arisen  from  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
new  building,  and  also  partly  from  the  additional  expense  of 
maiutaining  two  separate  establish  men  ts*      A  doctoFi  toO|  was 
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f Appointed  at  a  fixed  salary  of  1,2<-K)  thalers;  whereas  formerly  Dr. 
iMacGowan,  and  later  Dr,  Chaplin,  pbyBicians  to  the  Jews' 
Missionary  Society,  had  attended  at  the  hospital  for  nothing.  The 
house  accounts  show  the  greatest  economy.  From  the  1st  of  July, 
1864,  till  1866,  exclusive  of  building,  12,*200  thalers  were  spent,  or 
6,100  thalers  annually;  with  an  average  number  of  twenty-five 
patients  and  fifty  children.  As  no  payment  was  received  for  the 
sick  in  Jerusalem,  there  were  necessarily  misgivings  for  the  future, 
as  the  debt  was  increasing.  But  quite  unexpectedly  an  anony- 
mous benefactor  came  to  the  rescue.  He  gave  a  donation  of 
10,000  thalers  towards  paying  off  the  debt,  and  6,000  thalers  to 
found  three  free  beds  in  the  hospital.  The  Knights  of  St.  John 
also,  who  since  1857  have  subscribed  300  thalers  annually,  raised 
lis  sum  to  400  thalers, 
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In  the  years  1879  and  1880,  by  ptirchaae  and  exchaoge^  i 
Uad  upon  which  Talitha  Kami  stands  waa  extended,  and  enclosed 
by  a  atone  walL  A  third  large  cistern  waa  added  tor  the  hooie 
and  for  watering  the  garden  formed  in  the  rear, 

In  the  boepital  four  deaconeasee  nuree  from  aix  to  aereii 
hundred  patients  of  all  reli^ons^  and  of  these  more  than  a  thiid 
are  Mohammedans.  Besides  these,  more  than  7,500  receive 
annually  treatment  in  the  dispeosary*  In  Talitha  Knmi  aeTeo 
deaconeasea  work  among  110  children,  who  are  instmeted  i& 
Arabic  and  German.  A  considerable  number  of  girls  bare  been 
trained  for  teachers  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  orphanagt^  at  BeimL 
Nearly  forty  pupils  of  these  two  schools  are  at  present  doing  good 
work  in  Arab  girls'  schools  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  as  £ar  aa 
Antioch  and  Damascus.  Twelve  others  have  become  probationers 
and  deaconesses,  and  through  them  many  Europeans  have  receivedl 
comfort  and  relief  in  the  hospitals  at  Ck»nstaiitinopley  Beirut, 
Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  and  even  in  Germany*  Some,  alaoi  earn; 
their  living  as  domestic  servants  in  the  houses  of  Orientala. 
large  proportion  of  the  girls  have  married,  and  ahow  an  example^ 
of  what  a  wife  and  mother  should  be. 

One  free  place  has  been  founded  by  a  German  friend  at 
Talitha  Kumi,  but  with  this  exception  there  is  no  endowment,  and 
no  payment  is  received  for  the  education  of  the  children  from 
their  frienda     Kind  patrons  in  Europe  make  an  annual  paymentl 
of  180  marks  a  head.     The  adoption  of  one  or  more  of  the  native 
children  would  be  an  excellent  field  of  liberality  for  any  who  have 
means  and  no  children  of  their  own*    In  1880  the  debt  had  risra 
to  50,000  marks.    A  kind  friend,  however,  Madame  Eigeman  in  J 
Holland,  left  a  legacy  of  36^75  marks,    But  as  the  work  is  carried  i 
on  gratis  among  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  and  provisions  were 
dear  during  the  Turkish  war,  the  debt  has  again  accumulated. 

In  this  deaconess  educational  institution  for  girls  there  are  al  ^ 
preeent  118  Arabian  pupils  taught  by  five  teaching-sisters,  one  of 
whom  is  an  Arabian.     Two  additional  sisters  teach  the  pupils^ 
also  house  and  needle  work.     The  iuuer  and  outer  development  J 
of  these  pupils  is  very  satisfactory.    They  are  good  in  the  kiteben  | 
aa  well  as  in  music,  and  their  singing  is  excellent     On  Palm 
Sunday,  1890,  five  of  these  beautiful  Arabian  girls  were  confirmed  , 
in  our  most  holy  faith.    Some  have  chosen  to  take  a  post  graduate] 
course  and  thus  prepare  to  teach.    It  is  a  pity  that  the  inatitntion 
has  not  an  endowment  fund  instead  of  a  debt,  for  this  is  the  right 
way  to  evangelize  the  holy  land — namely,  by  acts  of  charity  and 
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German  Diaspora  Missions.— The  German  Protestant  congre- 
ition  of  Beirut  was  organized  in  1856  through  the  zealous  efforts 
the  German  consul  of  Syria,  who  was  the  son  of  a  pastor  in 
5ast  Prussia.  This  beginninjcr  would  have  had  an  ending  soon 
had  not  benevolent  eoc-ieties  in  the  fatherland  come  to  its 
assistance;  especially  the  Jerusidem  and  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
S(K'ieties.  It  has  existA?d  now  for  thirty -six  years  and  its  records 
tell  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  those  who  love  Ziou, 
Commenciug  with  70  8ouls  it  reports  now  150.  At  first  the 
members  were  mostly  French*  dcsceudents  of  the  Huguenots,  but 
at  present  the  services  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  German 
language. 

The  congegations  in  the  Orient  geuerally  are  weak  and  need 

Btal  aid.     With  so  many  fields  in  the  German  diaspora  which 

romise  larger  and  quicker  returns,  some  ask,  is  it  wise  to  do  this 

>rk  in  the  East?      TLe  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  alone  has 

iven  to  the  congregation  in  Beirut  in  all  47,000  marks,  and  it  still 

leerfully  appropriates  \HX)  marks  annually  to  the  pastor's  salary. 

lis  great  society  and  others  in  the  work  there  hold  that  if  it  does 

^t  pay,  they  are  convinced  that  it  will  i>ay.     Protestantism  has  a 

te  mission  eastward  as  westward. 

This  congregation  and  the  prosperous  Kaiserswerth-Deaconess 

Btitutions  in  Beirut  are  mutually  helijful  to  one  another,  and 

bere   is   no  over-estimating   the   blessings  they  dispense  to   the 

Eiidenta  and  to  the  European  tourists  who  tarry  there  for  a  short 

tne.     Many  through  Bickn<*s8,  i>overty  and  misfortune  are  made 

^ore  recejitivG  for  the  Word  and  Spirit,  and  often  they  return 

jme  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  German  pastor  of  Beirut  is  also  a  diaspora  missionary 
and  preaches  for  the  scattered  Germans  in  Damascus,  the  Leimnon 
id  other  districts.    Railroads  having  been  completed  from  Beirut 
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to  DamascuB  and  from  Haifa  to  Daniascus  the  missionary  can 

ijriBit  mure  points  with  far  less  diBcomfort  than  formerly, 

R       The  German  congregation  of  Smyrna^  in  1890  reported  12Vi 

baptized  members.     Rev.  H.  T,  Meyer  of  Cxoettingen  was  installed 

ad  its  pastor  in  1881.     Rev.  Goetze,  their  kitjt  minister,  returned  to 
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S^ermany  recently  and  Rev.  Paul  Eljeling  serves  this,  the  oldest 

rerman  Protestant  church  in  the  Orient.     The  first  stejis  toward 

starting  this  work  were  taken  in  Luelx^ck  as  early  as  1759.     On 

he  second  day  of  February,  1856,  it  united  with  the  High  Church 

juncil  of    Berbu.     Tlie  services  are  in  the  German  hingnage, 

[mt   are  held  in  a  Holland  chapel.     The  plans  are  maturing  to 

^rect  their  own   building   for  which   40»000  marks  are   already 

'provided.  The  Emperor  gives  900  marks  to  the  pastor's  salary, 
the  Gustavus  Adolphos  Society  900,  the  city  IKK),  and  the 
[jngregation  1,250  marks.     The  mission  congregation  at  Boejokli^ 

^n  vnew  of  the  emigration  of  the  German  colonists,  is  abandoned 
for  the  present 
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The  schools  are  well  cared  for  by  the  deaconesses.  The  one 
with  four  classes  and  thirty-six  pupils  receives  1,000  marks  yearly 
from  the  German  government.  The  school  of  two  claBses  in  the 
^rphanage  is  likewise  in  a  prosi>erous  condition, 

Protestant  Charity. — The  Deaconess  Orphanage,  "Zoar/' 

^nd  Btianling  School  occupy  one  building  and  employ  seventeen 

leaconeB84?8.     They  have  130  children  in  attendance  and  cannot 

commodate  any  more.    As  soon  as  one  leaves  there  are  a  number 

iiting    for    the    vacant    place.     Only  fourteen   are    Protestant 

rplians,  the  rest  are  of  various  religions,  mostly  Greek  Catholics 

Twelve  are  full  orphans,  sixty-three  have  a  mother  whom  their 

^tep-fiither.  according  to  the  cruel  custom  of  the  country,  will  not 

Imit  into  his  home;  twenty-three  are  half  orphans  and  ten  are 

children  of  former  inmates,  who,  because  of  poverty,  can  in  no 

ther  way  give  their  children  a  good  edncation.     Book  learning 

E*s   not   embrace   all    the   education   here.       Baking,   washings 

cooking,  sewing  and  all  the  domestic  duties  are  leanied  by  the 

firls,  and   a  tratlc  by  the  Ixiys,  and   nt  the   projicr  age  all  are 

Hifirnicd.     Five  former  pupils  have  p>sit ions  in  the  home.     Three 

others  entered  last  year  as  candidates  for  the  deaconess'  office. 

Chey  came  from  Sidoii,  Damascus,  and  a  village  of  the  li«:»autiful 

?banon,  and  are  now  in  the  Master^s  scr\'ice  in  the  hospitals  of 

Jexandria,  Beirut,  and  '*Talitha  Kumi'*  in  Jerusalem.    All  the 

tormer  orphans  have,  uut  of  love  and  gratitude,  organized  them* 

?lve8  into  the  *'Zoar  Aid  Association/'  which  numbers  seventy-one 

hemb«3rs  at  present.      Christmas,  1890,  their  thank-offering  was 

!,617  piasters. 

The  St.  John's  Hospital,  which  celebrated  its  thirtieth 
miversary  Nov.  6,  1890*  ministered  in  one  year  to  481  sick  in 
>,429  days  of  service,  or  an  average  of  forty  patients  per  day, 
fhey  were  248  males,  134  females,  and  99  children,  of  all  religions 
iid  nationalities.  In  addition  8»8H7  sick  received  treatment  in 
lie  |X)lyclinic.  Sunday  devotional  services  are  conducted  by  the 
lysician  for  those  haWng  contagious  diseases  in  their  own 
isolated  house.  While  relieving  bcxlily  suffering  the  deaconessee 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  sowing  Protestant  truth  among 
lis  popuhitiun  that  has  been  for  centuries  more  or  less  influenced 
Islam.  Five  Kaiserswertli  deaconesses  were  employed  in  this 
Bpital  during  1892. 
In  Areyn,  among  the  mountains,  the  sisters  of  the  southern 
Orient  stations  spend  the  summer  months  in  order  to  escape 
He  severe  heat.      Here  a  deaconess  who  npeaks  Arabic  and  an 
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hsBisUmi  from  the  Zoar  orpliana^o  itistruet  a  class  of  thirty- five 
of  the  ytjuth  uf  the  village  who  also  at  the  mine  time  care  for  the 
sick.    The  sisters  make  136  house  visits  annually. 

The  Deaconess  Schtxjl  aiitl  Orphan  Home  in  Smtf7*na  have 
existed  since  the  year  1853,  Its  French  language  and  character 
of  early  times  have  ^iven  place  to  the  German.  Bible  History  and 
all  the  branches  of  a  good  German  Protestant  si.'hool  are  taught, 
aclnding  Fren<*h  and  English,  At  the  same  time  the  pensionate 
ame  under  German  c<»ntrol,  the  Smyrna  Orphan  Homo  was 
erdarged  from  twenty -five  to  forty-three  beds  so  as  to  accommodate 
all  the  Protestant  orphan  girls  in  the  Levant.  A  house  mother, 
two  nursing  deaconesses  and  two  deaconess  teachers  have  charge 
of  the  home.  The  development  and  care  of  the  children  have 
een  very  satisfactory.  From  the  beginning  the?  Gfnnan  language 
das  been  used  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  orphans,  though  it 
ras  not  in  the  school* 

This  inBtitutiou  was  started  as  a  schocil  for  the  daughters  of 
ae    educated    families,  and    later    a  small    orphan    house   was 
litM  with  it.    At  present  it  is  quite  different  as  the  home 
prcmiises  to  take  the  first  ijlace.     It  reaches  its  hand  out  as  far  as 
Sgypt,  and  during  1892  it  cared  for  forty- three  orx>hans.     The 
jhool  has  developed  into  a  real  German  school  for  all  classes, 
tat  the  beginning  of  the  year  1892  reported  fifty-five  scholars. 
le  deaconesses    lalj<.>r  in   tliis   city  where   one  of    the  seven 
lurches  of  the  Apocalj^se  was  located. 

In  Brusa  of  Bitliynia,  at  tlie  foot  of  Olympus,  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Christian  church  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  the 
lermana  founded  in  1875  a  Protestant  Orphanage  and  School, 
rhich  have  met  with  remarkable  success.  From  the  lieginning  to 
the  present  more  than  t><HJ  children  and  young  people,  mostly 
Armenians,  have  lK*en  trained  for  the  ordinary  duties  and  the 
hieher  callings  of  life. 

Its  last  annual  report,  closing  in  1893,  gives  the  school 
attendance  at  eighty-five,  and  the  receipts  at  14,215  francs.  Last 
year  it  graduated  five  of  it^  students,  some  of  whom  are  now 
filling  important  positions  as  teachers  and  evangelists.  These 
institutions  stand  high  among  the  Turks  themselves,  because  of 
leir  thorough  work.  They  have  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
jissionary  center  in  the  midst  of  200,000  people  who  are  Christian 
name. 


Lutherans  in  Georgia. 


Gebman  Diaspora  Congregations. — Dr.  H.  Borchard,  the 
founder  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Diaspora  Conference  in 
Germany,  wrote  home  while  on  a  missionary  tour  through  the  land 
of  the  Tartars:  "I  greet  you  from  the  Ararat.  I  stood  in  the 
gardens  where  Noah  planted  the  wine  grape,  the  old  venerable 
Father  Ararat,  with  his  white  cap,  rising  from  the  Armenian  plain 
16,000  feet  to  the  clouds.  We  have  small  Evangelical  Lutheran 
congregations  at  Schemacha,  Baku  and  Eriwan.  I  wandered 
through  the  deserts  of  the  Tartars,  preaching  to  the  German 
Lutheran  Churches  of  Helenendorf,  Annenfeld  and  among  the 
copper  mines  of  Ketabeg.  It  was  very  fatiguing,  but  I  was  glad 
to  preach  our  faith  in  the  land  of  the  Tartars  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Caucasus." 

Possessing  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  General  Super- 
intendent Laaland  of  St.  Petersburg,  he  enjoyed  everywhere  a 
warm  welcome  to  these  Caucasian  Lutheran  homes  and  churche  s 
He  observes  that  while  the  civil  life  is  quite  primitive  the  afifairs 
of  the  church  are  well  ordered. 

In  the  flourishing  colony  of  Helenendorf  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  men  and  of  the  women  are  thoroughly  Swabian, 
though  this  Russian  territory  has  been  their  home  for  three 
generations.  If  this  colony,  says  Dr.  Borchard,  could  be  trans- 
planted as  it  is  into  Wurtemberg  it  would  be  a  model  of  a  Swabian 
village  of  the  year  1818,  to  be  admired  by  the  Wurtembergers 
themselves. 

All  the  Trans-Caucasian  Lutherans  are  noted  for  their  strict 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  family  worship,  church  discipline 
and  Christian  living.  The  constitutions  of  their  congregations 
begin  thus:  "Everyone  among  us  knows  the  reason  why  we  left 
our  fatherland  in  the  year  1817;  our  heart  was  fixed  alone  on  the 
things  eternal  and  imperishable;  therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we 
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,  tlv  Hill  /A a lously  maintain  Christian  discipline  and  order.** 
V  !  k. .  !•  ilir  Siibbuth  day  holy,  no  dancing  is  allowed,  and  every 
,    nil     ]>ri'm*u  must  attend  the  catechetical  instmction. 

'Di  i.-i  ni't  tlemout  is  composed  of  340  families  or  1.400  souls,  and 
J**)  1 :  llir  HVi'iuge  attendance  at  the  church  services,  while  yearly 
I  'HH>i<.iiiuumo.  There  are  no  unbaptized  children,  nor  nnchristian 
.jiiMia;4rrt  among  them.  Their  St.  John's  stone  church  was 
iit  (licaliHl  March  10, 1857.  The  parish  has  also  a  parsonage  anda 
i^rhool  house. 

'llu'ir  parochial  school  of  300  children  and  three  teachers  is 
rlhiiout  in  every  respect.  To  hear  the  scholars  sing  the  beautifol 
(iiiiuHU  Protestant  hymns  without  a  discord  here  in  the  home  of 
Hie  Caucasian  race  is  impressive  to  Lutheran  travelers. 

When  Dr.  Borchard  arrived  at  this  quiet  German  colony  the 
imstor,  mayor,  church  council  and  invited  guests  came  together  to 
j^Tcot  him,  and  unable  to  remain  over  Sunday,  the  mayor  went 
tlu\>ugh  the  streets  crying,  "a  German  pastor  from  Germany  will 
hold  church  services  to-morrow  evening."  The  church  was  filled 
and  great  was  the  joy  of  the  preacher  and  the  hearers  that 
ovening.  Their  musical  association  rendered  Ein  feste  Burgy  and 
it  was  midnight  before  they  separated. 

The  Annenfeld  colony,  alxjut  twenty  miles  from  Elizabeth- 
pol,  came  also  from  Stuttgart  in  1818.  The  climate  here  was  verj- 
unhealthy,  and  misfortunes,  as  war,  i)estilence  and  failure  of  crops, 
caused  the  colony  to  move  on  July  3,  1873,  ab<3ut  five  miles  to  the 
mountains.  Here  they  had  go^xl  drinking  water,  something 
quite  rare  in  Tran.s-Caucasia.  The  colony  in  1SS5  numlvred 
356  souls.  They  have  built  a  lartre  chaix4  and  a  school  house. 
The  school  teacher  reads  a  sermon  on  the  Sundays  the  minister  is 
not  present.  But  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  land  does  not  belontr 
to  the  individual  settlers  in  fee  simple.  Being  community 
property  every  third  year  it  is  rea.ssigned  by  lot. 

The  best  and  wealthiest  Georgian  colony  is  that  of  Kaiharinen- 
feldy  al)out  thirty-eicrht  miles  southwest  from  Titiis.  It  rei.K>rts 
1.049  pari.shioners.  The  mas^sive  stone  Lutheran  Church  dedicate<l 
May  30, 1854,  with  its  four  Tartarean  spires,  is  visible  for  many 
mih^  distant.  The  i>ars<jnage  and  sclnx^l  houses  c<^rrespoud  to  the 
church.  The  colony  was  not  always  as  flourishing  as  at  present. 
It  was  made  so  by  the  untiring  energy,  the  patient  industry  and 
the  rigid  economy  of  the  settlers.  The  pastor  observes  that 
wherever  the  Russians  settle  among  the  Germans  their  influence 
is  detrimental  to  the  Christian  life  of  the  community. 
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Tbe  Elizabcththal  colony  of  1,100  Germans  is  kn-ated  fifteen 
lies  Bijuthwest  from  Titlis  in  a  beautiful  mouutain  valley*  The 
settlement  is  poor  and  must  remain  bo,  for  the  soil  is  unfertile  and 
the  people  have  not  the  means  to  build  an  inexpensive  irrigating 
ditch.  Noth withstanding  their  jioverty,  they  dedicated  their  neat 
St.  Nicholas'  Church  May  9,  1830.  Their  parochial  school  is 
attended  by  250  children. 

The  culony  of  New  Tiflis^  composed  of  day  laborers,  was 
started  in  1818,  and  their  etone  St*  Peter's  church  was  dedicated 
Feb.  11, 1834,  Tins  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of 
Tiflis,  which  is  more  a  European  than  an  Asiatic  city,  with  a 
population  of  104^000,  The  city  and  the  colony  Lutheran  congre- 
gations have  latt'ly  united  and  one  large  new  church  will  be 
erected,  for  which  more  than  20»0()0  rubles  have  already  been 
ntributed  The  congregation  is  happy  in  being  blessed  with  a 
odel  German  parochial  school,  The  Lutheran  military  pastor 
preaches  also  in  the  church  for  the  German  soldiers.  The 
parishioners  number  at  least  1,000. 
^H  Alexandersdorf,  two  miles  north  of  Tiflis,  is  another  German 
^Bolony  with  362  souls.  Tlie  colony  was  started  also  in  1818,  but  its 
]  St.  Paul's  church  with  two  bells  wag  not  dedicated  until  May  13, 
I  1862.  It  is  at  present  sensed  in  connection  with  Tiflis,  but  it  has 
good  hopes  of  becoming  a  pastorate  in  time. 

The  Murienfeld  diaspora  pastorate  is  composed  of  the  colonies 
of  Marienfeld  with  forty*four  families,  organized  in  1817;  Peters- 
dorf  with  thirty-five  families,  organized  in  1820;  and  Frendenthal 
with  thirteen  German  families,  organized  in  1848.  The  stone 
cliapel  of  Marienfeld,  dedicated  on  Pentecost,  1833,  is  too  small 
for  the  congregation.  The  other  two  colonies  it  seems  have  no 
buildings.     Parishioners  in  Marienfeld,  421. 

Alexanderhilf  was  started  in  1858  by  colonists  from  Eliza- 
beththal  and  numbers  lf51  Gennans.     Since  1864  it  is  a  pastorate 
th  a  stone  chapel  and  a  schoolhouse  which  were  dedicated  July 
V  18(>5.    The  pastor  is  also  the  school  teacher. 

Baku  and  Scheinacha  are  German  Lutheran  diaspora 
congregations  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  former  is  gathering 
money  to  build  a  new  church. 

Totals   for   Georgia:   Fourteen  congregations  and   missions; 
ght  ministers;  7,000  members;  nine  schools;  ten  teachers;  and 
»ut  1,000  pupils.    Georgia  is  Russian  territory  and  the  Lutherans 
co-operate  with  the  other  Lutherans  of  Kussia. 
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Christian  Charity — AQenniin  Latberan  Hijepital  is  abon 
to  be  founded  ia  TIflis,  thi?  capital  tiod  commercial  contm  of 
ocjuntry.  In  1891  a  fund  of  5,00()  rubles  had  been  gathered  fo 
the  building^  and  it  will  not  he  long  until  the  Kuiser^wi^rtll 
deaconesses  arrive  if  they  succeed  in  enacting  the  propoged 
ho6pitaL 

FoREiGX    Missions. — Tlie    Caucasian    mountains  are  called 
'*tbe  niouu  tains  of  languages,'^  because  the  remnants  of  maul 
nations  have  found  their  protection  among  them.    In  1TI>9 
territory  of  Georgia  became  Russian  and  in  1817,  as  we  have  sect 
about  500  Wurtemberg  families,  seeking  security  from  the  cotnifi^ 
antichrist,  established  seven  colonics  here  in  Russian  ilsia. 
order  to  minister  to  these  German  Lutht.*nin8>  and  through  thcni ' 
the  Mohammedans,  the  Basel  Society  opened  a  miesion  among  the 
native  Armenians  in  1821,     The  first  missionaries,  Zarembii^ 
Dittich,  weut  to  Astrachan,  but  finding  that  field  occupied 
Scotch,  they  advanced  to  the  Georgian  mountain  town  of  Shushi 
where  the  Lord  oix»n€*d  an  efifectual  door  to  them  in  Scheti 

To  prevent  thrse  inroads  to  his  subjects^  EmiJeror  Nicl 
by  a  ukase  of  1835,  brought  this  work  to  an  end.     Some  of  its  fir 
fruit,   however,  was    seen    in    the    conversion   of    313  souls 
Bchemachi,  who  left  the  Armenian  religion  in  1866  and  joinedj 
Lutheran  Church, 
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Lutherans  in  Persia. 


Tlie  information  concerning  tlie  German  Lutheran  dispersion 
.  in  the  Kingdoiu  of  Persia  is  very  meager  and  just  as  unsatisfactory. 
Some  insist  that  there  are  many  niichurched  Lutherans  in  the 
largest  cities  who  have  immigrated  from  Germany  and  Russia. 

Two  German  foreign  missionaries  were  among  the  first  to 
plant  the  Pr^itestant  faith  among  these  people,  who,  because  of 
their  politeness  and  gay  attire,  are  called  the  "French  of  the 
East,"  Kev.  C.  G,  Pfander  of  the  Basel  Society  visited  Persia  in 
1829  and  sojoumed  there  at  intervals  for  a  few  years,  passing  part 
of  his  time  in  Shusha,  Georgia,  where  his  brethren  from  Germany 
then  had  a  flourishing  mission.  This  learned  and  devoted  man 
came  near  sealing  his  testimuny  with  his  blocxl  at  Kermanshah  in 
Western  Persia,  but  was  preserved  for  protracted  labors.  He  died 
at  Constantinople  in  1869.  His  great  work  for  Persia  is  **The 
Balance  of  Truth,"  a  b<x)k  comparing  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism.     His  books  live  and  direct  many  to  Christ. 

Rev.  Frederick  Haas,  another  German  missionary,  and  his 
colleagues  being  obliged  to  leave  Russia,  entered  Persia  in  1833, 
and  for  a  time  made  their  headquarters  in  Tabriz.  Rev.  Haas  wjis 
especially  gifted  for  the  peculiar  work  among  the  Persian  Moslems, 
and  exerted  an  extensive  inPuenee  for  g»Jod.  Dr.  Perkins  in  1837 
met  these  faithful  men  as  they  were  leaving  the  country,  and  says: 
*They  retired,  not  from  choice,  but  from  neceasity.  Their  society 
decided  not  to  continue  operations  unless  the  Gospel  could  be 
openly  proclaimed  to  the  Mohammedans,  This  is  impracticable; 
life  would  be  the  price  of  the  attempt."  Rev.  Haas  returned  to 
his  native  Wurtemberg  where  he  was  pastor  until  recent  years. 
He  did  much  for  Persia  in  times  of  famine  and  in  his  efforts  to 
found  an  orphan  asylum. 

The  Swedish  missionary,  Rev.  Horberg  of  Tabriz,  writes  that 
the  pupils  of  his  Bible  class  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays 
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visit  some  twenty  villages  to  teach  tlie  Gospel  to  the  PiTsSan 
The  misaiouary  rei^eutly  preached  to  the  Iei>er  village  near  Tabr 
and  when  he  left  they  l>egged  him  to  rettini* 

The  Swedish  Lutherans  have  appointed  a  committe©  to  ai< 
KnaniBhu  Moratkhan's  work  in  Superghan.    They  advocate  th 
sending  of   an  able   missionary  to  Persia    to    stndy  and  dir 
the  work. 

Another  ray  of  Lutheran  light  is  seen  in  this  dark  count 
Some  fifteen  years  ago  Johannes  Pera,  a  native  of  Persia^  made 
pilgrimage  to  Europe,  where,  through  the  assistance  of  a  Luthci 
pastor,  he   was  encouraged    to    enter   the    Mission    College 
Hemiannsburg.     After  completing  a  five  years'  course  of  stud 
he  was  ordained  by  Piistor  Theodore  Harms,  when  he  returned 
labor  among  his  countrymen,  the  Nesloriane,  in  the  mount 
around  Lake  Urmia,     In  less  than  three  years  he  gathered 
Persian  Lutheran  congregation  of  seventy  members.     Kot  least  \ 
has  four  Persian  Lutheran  parochial  schools  in  which  Lnthef 
catechism    is  one  of    the    text   books    alike    for   children   and 
adults. 
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Lutherans  in  India. 


British  India,  "  the  garden  and  pride  of  Asia,"  includes  nearly 
all  Hindoostan  and  about  one-third  of  the  peninsula  of  Indo- 
China.  "  It  is  the  richest  and  most  important  dependency  ever 
possessed  by  any  nation."  The  inhabitants  number  about 
285,000,000,  about  four-fifths  as  many  as  in  all  Europe.  The 
valley  of  the  Ganges  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous 
countries  in  the  world,  being  surpassed  only  by  portions  of  China. 
The  Queen  of  England  is  "  the  Empress  of  India,"  and  the  country 
is  under  the  control  of  a  Governor-General  and  a  Supreme  Council 
appointed  by  the  British  government.  The  civilization  of 
Protestant  Europe  is  being  more  rapidly  adopted  than  by  any 
other  heathen  country. 

Thb  German  and  Scandinavian  Diaspora. — In  Bombay, 
Madras,  Calcutta  and  other  large  cities  of  India,  there  are  many 
German  Lutherans  who  are  without  any  church  care  whatever. 
In  the  city  of  Rangoon,  in  Birmah,  a  foreign  missionary  of  the 
Leipsic  Society  made  an  effort  at  one  time  to  hold  a  Lutheran 
service  for  the  100  Germans  of  the  city,  but  it  was  not  successful. 
In  Singapore  alone  there  are  no  less  than  1,000  German  Protestants 
who  are  living  and  dying  without  the  Evangelical  means  of  grace. 
One  who  is  well  informed  by  many  years  of  active  service  in  India 
advocates  strongly  that  a  German  traveling  missionary,  with 
talents  and  zeal  for  that  kind  of  work,  be  commissioned  for  India 
without  delay.  Lutherans  everywhere  will  rejoice  when  they  hear 
that  such  a  German  Lutheran  missionary  bishop  has  been 
appointed. 

Another  Lutheran  work  that  should  be  inaugurated  in  India 
is  the  founding  of  Scandinavian  seamen's  missions  in  its  largest 
seaport  cities.  This  is  being  vigorously  agitated  by  some  and 
there  is  good  hope  that  it  will  be  realized. 

Foreign  MissiONS.^-Prof.  Luthardt,  in  reviewing  a  biograph- 
ical work  of  the  pioneer  missionary  Carey,  comments  as  follows: 
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'^  Even  if  we  be  disposed  completely  to  acknowledge  the  servioeB 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  yet  we  believe  it  to  be  incorrect,  or,  to 
say  the  least,  very  misleading,  to  designate  Carey  as  'father  and 
founder  of  modem  foreign  missions.'  For,  long  before  he  set  foot 
in  India,  the  Danish-Hallean  missionaries  had  converted  thousands 
in  that  land,  and  had  established  flourishing  mission  stations, 
which,  even  in  their  decadence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  were  the  marvel  of  the  Anglican  bishops  and  other 
mission  friends,  like  Dr.  Buchanan,  coming  from  Bengal  to 
Southern  India.  To  depreciate  men  like  Ziegenbalg,  Schwartz, 
and  Fabricius,  so  as  to  make  them  mere  'fore-runners  of  modem 
foreign  missions,'  and  preparers  of  the  way  for  Carey — this 
certainly  would  not  be  treating  them,  their  meaning  and  their 
station,  rightly.  The  father  of  this  first  Lutheran  foreign  mission 
was  August  Hermann  Francke,  whose  pupils  tlie  above  named 
missionaries  were.  From  Francke,  Count  Zinzendorf  received  his 
first  impulse  to  mission  thoughts,  and  the  Moravians,  in  turn, 
incited  the  Methodists  to  their  first  mission  enterprise  in  America. 
By  the  influence  of  Halle  the  Danish  court,  and  a  small  circle  of 
Danish  friends,  were  won  for  the  cause  of  missions;  and  this  led 
to  the  foundinjij  of  the  mission  in  East  India  as  well  as  to  that  in 
Greenland.  Even  into  England  the  influence  of  the  Hallean 
mission  spirit  extended,  for,  since  1728,  an  English  society 
supix)rted  Hallean  missionaries.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  accident  that 
Carey  found  the  scene  of  his  activity  in  a  Danish  colony,  whilst 
his  own  fellow-countrymen  denied  him  entrance  to  British 
territory." 
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Gossner's  Missionary  Society. — In  1838  Goesner^s  mission- 
aries landed  at  Calcutta.  Bev.  Mr.  Start,  a  wealthy  self-supporting 
missionary,  conducted  them  to  Patna  where  they  formed  a  colony. 
With  no  resource  for  supjiort  except  manual  labor,  they  in 
time  disbanded. 

Another  effort  was  made  by  Father  Gossner  in  1844  by 
sending  four  missionaries  to  Calcutta,  whose  field  of  labor  was  to 
be  determined  after  arriving  there.  While  in  that  great  heathen 
city,  uncertain  as  to  where  to  go — their  thoughts  even  turning  to 
Thibet — they  noticed  among  the  coolies  employed  in  repairing 
the  Calcutta  streets  some  people  of  a  peculiar  type  of  countenance. 
The  prospective  missionaries  six)ke  to  them  and  they  were  found 
to  be  Kols,  from  Chutia  Nagpur,  steeped  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  without  the  Gospel.  Here  they  found  what  they  were 
seeking,  a  foreign  mission  field.  They  started  at  once  for  Banchi, 
the  seat  of  the  local  government  in  Chutia  Nagpur,  arriving  there 
in  March,  1845.  Here,  amid  discomfort  and  privation,  building 
houses  with  their  own  hands,  and  often  driven  by  stones  out  of 
the  villages,  they  faithfully  labored  for  five  years  vdihout  a 
single  convert. 

The  morning  dawned.  In  1850  they  were  cheered  by  a  visit 
of  four  Kols  who  came  to  their  mission  house  at  Banchi  for  an 
interview.  They  were  invited  to  attend  the  evening  prayers  of 
the  congregation,  which  consisted  at  that  time  of  the  missionaries 
and  one  or,  two  ori^hans  who  had  been  left  in  their  care  by  the 
magistrate  of  the  district.  The  mission  afterwards  grew  rapidly 
and  in  a  few  years  numbered  10,000.  Differences  arose  between 
the  missi(jnaries  and  the  authorities  at  Berlin,  and  the  greater 
number,  7.000,  joined  the  society  for  the  Projmgation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Forei«,ni  Parts  in  l^dVJ.  Later  the  Jesuits  of  the  Bomi.sh 
Church  opened  a  distracting  work. 

The  Gossner  mission  at  present  is  comi)osiHl  of  two  fields  of 
lalH)r.  One  is  the  Ganges  Valley  among  the  Hindoos  and  Musal- 
men,  with  stations  at  Ghazipur  and  Buxar  in  the  Northwest 
Province:  Cliupra,  Muzutfarpur,  Moriaro  and  Sooratporo  in  the 
Bentral  Presidency,  and  Durbhanga.  The  other  field  is  in  the 
Chutia  Nagpur  Division,  especially  among  the  Kolarian  trilx^  of 
tlie  Mundaris,  Uraons,  Santals,  Bhuniijas,  Larkas  and  Kharryas. 
Tht*  first  field  was  entered  in  LS40  by  Messrs.  Stt)lzt^nburg, 
Baumann,  Rebsch,SternlH»rg,  Prochnon,  Ziemann  and  Dr.  Bibl)en- 
trop.  The  second  by  Messrs.  Schatz.  Brandt,  Janke  and  Batsi^h 
in   1845.      Tlie   KoLs  mission  has   had    severe   trials  from   two 
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sources;  tho  one  from  the  other  denominations  making  their 
headquaxters  at  their  principal  placets,  and  the  other  from  the  land 
agitation*  The  Kola  in  general  are  fanners,  and  as  such  the  first 
colonists  of  the  district.  Hence  they  bchVve  they  are  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  land  and  that  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  landlords 
are  intruders* 
I        Ranchi,  the  center  of  the  Gossner  Kols  mission,  has  large 
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MIB8I0NARY  DB.  BLOM6TRA^D. 

A  Swede  la  the  service  of  tbe  Leipsic  Society 

at  Traiit^ucbar,  India. 


educational  institutions:  A  boarding  school  for  Christian  boy^; 
a  normal  school  for  training  schoolmasters  and  catechists;  a  girls' 
boarding  school;  and  two  theological  classes  for  preimring  young 
Christians  for  the  ministry.  Each  of  the  other  principal  stations 
in  Chntia-Nagpur  Division  has  boys'  and  girls'  boarding  schools. 
At  Ranchi  the  corner  stone  of  a  hospital  has  just  been  laid, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  medical  missions  among  the  Kols*  A 
Deaconess  Institute  and  sisters  may  soon  follow. 

Bishop  Cotton  declared  once  *Hhere  were  tliree  great  mission- 
nry  snccesses  in  India:  (1)  The  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Tinnevellii  (2)  the  work  of  the  Lutherans  in  the  Peasant  Church 
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\,»^  ,ii,    {4)  the  work  of  the  Americaa  Baptists  in 

...o-  .  Society  during  1891  supported  in  India  seventy 

.  1 1  \  !  hivo  female  missionaries,  fifteen  native  pastors,  five 

..-,,    !iinoty-six  catechists,  fourteen  colporteurs,  sixteen 

x».  .;i.u,  136  Christian  teachers,  forty-five  female  teachers, 

V  .1  luiiivo  teachers.    These  served  twenty-four  chief  stations, 

.^v     ii^hl  4*ul>-stations  and  ninety-eight  out-stations.    Number 

tiu  iiiIk'i-h     9,886,    baptisms    608,    catechumens    428,    school 
»  Ml (II  -4,150. 

rhii  Hermannsburg  Society'^ s  work  after  years  of  slow  gprowth 
xmakU^  luitiuiishing  progress  during  the  last  year.  The  ten  stations 
^s  |K>i  I  uv>w  eleven  missionaries,  fifty  native  assistants,  1,129  mem- 
in  lu,  tiud  eleven  schools  with  432  pupils. 

The  Schlesmig-Holstein  Foreign  Missionary  Society  secured 
a  uiuuUt  of  catechists  from  the  Kols  mission  without  whom  their 
iiliiimlant  harvest  in  Jeypurland  could  not  have  been  gathered. 
MihHioiiary  Keimers  in  January,  1891,  welcomed  eight  catechists 
iiiiil  thtar  families  in  Baipur  in  order  to  conduct  them  to  other 
MtatioiiH.  Two  scholars  of  the  orphan  school  in  Salur  were 
iilHM»iiit«»d  as  teachers  in  out-stations.  The  six  stations, — Salur. 
Parvatipur,  Kornput,  Kotapad,  Jeypur  and  Nawrangapur,  reported 
in  1892, 124  congregations,  128  day  schools,  and  87  Sunday  schools. 
'IMie  station  of  Salur  was  enlargtKl  last  year  by  turning  an  old 
lieathen  temple  into  a  Lutheran  chapel  and  school.  In  Parvatipur 
ground  was  also  lately  secured  for  a  new  church  and  parsonage. 

The  Scandinavian  Santal  Mission  under  Boerresen  and 
Skrefsrud  has  been  wonderfully  successful.  They  began  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  heathen  in  their  own  tongue  and  a  Christian 
congregation  was  soon  started.  This  increased  gradually  in 
numbiTS  from  year  to  year,  until  it  now  nuniln^rs  7,000  souls.  At 
least  ten  times  this  numln'r  are  under  the  influence  of  the  Wonl 
of  God,  and  mingle  with  the  Christians,  but  are  not  yet  baptized. 
There  will,  therefore,  in  all  probability  be  a  great  ingathering 
soon.     In  this  field  also  the  laborers  are  few. 

Skrefsrud  and  BoDrresen  have  several  times  in  turn  visited 
Scandinavia  and  other  Eurojx^an  countries  in  order  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  Santal  mission.  They  have  also  succeedt^  in 
having  co-ojx^rating  committees  organized  in  Norway,  Denmark. 
Sweden,  England,  Scotland,  and  America.  Their  work  has  thus 
become  more  gencTally  kno^^Ti  and  is  looked  upon  by  all  with 
"general  favor.    In  1877  Boerresen  received  ordination  from  Bishop 
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Marienseu  in  Copenhagen,  and  in  1882  Skrefsrud  was  ordained  as 
a  minister  of  the  Lutlieraii  Church  of  Nonvay  by  Bishop  Ess4^ii- 
drop  of  Christiania,  These  facts  prove  that  the  missiuirarieB  had 
gained  full  cuntidence  iu  their  respective  fatherlaiule,  and  that 
their  work  for  the  Master  was  ackuowledged  by  their  native  lands 
and  their  mother  ehurch* 

The  Santal  mission  is  independent  and  Ix^ars  the  corporate 
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of  "The  Indian  Home  Mission  among  the  San  tale."  As 
BucL  it  stands  under  the  guardianship  of  the  English  government 
in  India.  Thus  it  is  resixjneible  ttj  no  missionary  society,  while  it 
receives  its  support  chiefly  fnrm  means  gathertd  by  the  couimittees 
in  the  various  European  countries.  It  has  been  superintended 
from  the  beginning  by  Skrefsrud  and  Boerresen  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  considered  a  mission  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  It  is  also 
dommonly  called  "Den  nordiske  Santalmission."  It  is  strictly 
Lutheran. 

In  Ebenezer  a  new  church  was  built,  as  the  old  one  proved  to  be 
too  small.  It  is  called  The  Cathedral  and  was  dedicated  on  Easter, 
1801.  The  ground  was  paid  for  by  a  lady  in  Denmark,  and  the 
building  costing  66,000  crowns  was  erected  by  gifts  from  the 
parishes.  The  property  carries  a  debt  of  26,000  crowns.  At  the 
same  place  tliere  is  a  high  school,  the  b<iys'  department  begin 
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superintended  by  Dr.  E.  Heuman,  and  the  girls'  department  by 
Mrs.  Boerresen,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Heuman.  The  school  has  six 
teachers,  and  both  departments  are  attended  by  hundreds  of 
scholars.  The  missionary  work  in  Ebenezer  is  conducted  by 
Bcerresen  assisted  by  eighteen  elders. 

The  Santal  Mission  occupies  sixteen  stations  with  some 
sub-stations  of  recent  date.  Churches  and  schools  are  connected 
with  the  various  stations.  There  are,  besides  Skrefismd  and 
Boerresen,  four  European  missionaries,  and  four  ordained  native 
ministers;  eighteen  deaconesses  are  at  work,  eighty  traveling 
elders,  ten  catechists,  thirteen  traveling  teachers,  and  several 
native  physicians.  A  printing  house  is  active,  from  which  a 
monthly  paper.  The  Friend  of  the  Santals,  is  edited  in  tlie  Santal 
language.  The  total  receipts  of  the  mission  for  1891  amounted  to 
192,000  crowns. 

A  Branch  or  Home  Mission  is  carried  on  in  Assam,  150 
miles  northeast  of  Santalistan,  where  the  missionaries  planted  a 
colony  of  Christian  Santals  in  1880.  This  colony  now  counts 
sixteen  villages  with  about  1,500  souls  and  is  superintended  by  H. 
Bahr,  a  European  missionary,  assisted  by  Siram  a  native  ordained 
pastor.  Nine  elders  are  employed.  There  is  a  boys'  school  and  a 
girls'  school  and  three  village  sch(K)ls  where  three  catechists 
conduct  the  work.  From  this  colony  missionary  work  has  been 
extended  to  some  neighboring  tribes,  as  the  Mecks,  and  others. 
Tlie  colony  has  also  U'ti  gardens  under  cultivation,  the  income  of 
which  l)enefits  the  mission.  In  1891  their  mission  tea  was  sold  in 
various  j^arts  of  the  world  for  31,400  crowns.  The  total  receipts 
of  this  mission  for  the  same  year  was  53,500  crowns.  The  colony 
in  Assam  and  its  mission  is  a  branch  of  the  Santal  Mission  and 
stands  under  its  control. 

Skrefsrud  has  his  headquarters  at  Ebenezer.  His  address  is 
Rampur  Haut,  Bengal.  He  formerly  traveled  extensively,  but  in 
later  years  he  has  been  occujned  mostly  in  literary  work.  His 
superior  talents  as  a  linguist  have  given  to  the  Santals  a  printed 
literature,  books  and  i^amphlets  translated  into  their  language. 
He  is  gathering  with  groat  diligence  their  jxxmus,  their  tales,  and 
their  stories  which  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  nation.  The 
result  of  this  work  in  due  time  will  apjx^ar  in  print.  He  is  also 
engagt^d  in  translating  the  Bible.  When  invitixl  to  Wsit  America, 
he  answered  that  he  could  a<»complish  more  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Ct(k1  by  his  labors  in  India.  His  chief  aim  now  is  to  give  the 
whole  Bible  to  the  Santals  in  their  own  tongue. 
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TTte  Evangelical  Faiherkmd  Society  of  Sired^n  oi^ened  a 
sion  to  the  Gone  la  in  Central  India  in  1877  which  rejx>rted  in 
S92  eight  ordained  and  twelve  unordained  niisBionariee,  eleven 
"native  workers,  ninety- three  nn^nilx^rs,  five  scbook  with  237  pupils 
lid  three  Sunday  schtKjls  wiUi  194  scholars. 

The  Swedish  Church  Mission  opent»d  their  Tamil  station  at 
[adura  in  187i>.  It  is  iu  cK^^e  connection  with  the  Leipsie  Tamil 
liBsiou*  Stalistios  in  1892, — nine  out-statione,  four  missionarieB, 
ad  545  memlx^ra. 

The  Lutherans  of  Denmark  sappc^rt  the   followiie^  missions 
India:  the  New  Tamil  Mission,  the  Malay  Mission,  Lovcnthars 
lisBion,  the  Red  Karen  Mission  and  the  Northern  Santiil  Mie^ion. 
Phe  reader  is  referred  to  pages  282  to  285  of  this  volume  for  an 
thibit  of  their  history  and  work. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
"Evangelical  Church  in  the  Vnifed  States  reijorted  to  the  General 
Synod  at  Canton,  O.,  in  May,  1893,  the  following  statistics  for  its 
India  mission: 


Ordam^  Ameiioan  Mls^nariee..       6 

**  Native  Pastort 1 

Sub-Pastora i 

Cateohiata.... 20 

Sub-CatechjBtB 107 

Colporteurs 5 

Halpara 48 

Villages  with  native  ChriatianB. .    425 

CoogregatioDs 328 

Prayer  Houses , 135 

MiasioD  BuDgalowa 6 

Printing  Press  and  Bindery 1 

Reading  Room  and  Book  Depot.        1 

Mission  Stations 3 

MiBStoQ  Sub-stationa. 5 

Baptized  members  oloee  of  *90, .  13^566 
Accessiona  in  1891-2— 

By  baptism 2,080 

Backsliders  reclaimed 357 

Prom  other  villages 788 

Other  missions 137 


Looses  in  1891-2— 

By  death 002 

Excommunication 77 

Backsliding 60G 

Removal  , 1,038 

To  other  miasiona . , 204 


W 


Total  loeses 2,617 

Baptized  members  close  of  '92.  .14,311 
Contrib.  by  the  missioos  them< 

selves  for  benevolenoe $3,246.72 

Sunday  achoola. 180 

Scholars 7,018 

Educational  Work — 

Number  of  schools 174 

Number  of  school  teachers. 175 

Pu pils  , , . . 3,277 

Boarding  school........ 1 

Number  of  pupils *.....•     62 

Arthur  G.  Watte'  College— 

Teachers,    34 

Tbtal  additions 3362     Students 625 

Tlie  government  of  India  oontribntes  by  prrant  one-third  of 
the  salary  of  the  principal,  and  it  also  gave  $9»(JU0  to  the  eoUej^e. 

The  Foreign  Mission  of  the  Oetieral  Council  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church  of  North  America  laborfl  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  at  five  chief  stations— in  Rajahmundry,  Samulcotta, 
Tallapudi.  Dowlaishwaram»  and  Bhinawaram, 

The  missionaries  are  the  Revs.  H.  C.  Schmidt,  F.  J.  McCready, 
Pohl,  E,  Edman,  M    D.,  and  C  F.  Kuder,  all  of  whom  are 
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married.    There  are  two  native  ordained  minifiters,  the  Ri»vi§, 
•Trjgepb  uiid  N.  PhuIub,  and  nhoui  eighty  evan^elista^  catechis 
and   teaehers.     Mit^s   Iv.   S.   Sail  tier  and  Miss  A.   I.   Scliade  At 
engngpcl  in  2*'nana  wurk,  and  assist  in  llir  Cjistt-  Gilts'*  Srlu#»>l  nnk 
the  Mohamuiedaii  Girls'  8eh(K>L 

The  Rev   E,  Pohl  lias   had   charp^  of  the   SLliuol^i   in   iiii'y,il 
mundry,  but  with  the  begiuninjLj:  ot  1892  their  sup«'rviM  ^n 
been  nmhTtaken  Iiy  the  Kev,  Mr,  Ku<h*r, 

There  are  two  fhurche&,  St.   PaaTs.  Rajahmundi^.  and' 
Peter'B,  Talhipudi,    Another  wiU  be  erectetl  at  Bhina^-aram  in 
near  futnre.    There  is  a  printing  house  at  Rajahnmndry,    Iti  Ih^ 
phtee  and  at  Sainiilcotta  thf  mission  owns  its  butldinj^s,  while 
other  [KjintB  the  neoeBSfiry  accommodations  for  the  nusii»<*ii.in'* 
Bchools  and  services  are  being  made  lis  rapidly  as  possibh 

In  the  several  districts  there  are  2,721  Christians,  while  1,050" 
children  attend  the  sch<x»ls. 

Woman^s  work  for  women,  neither  in  tiie  home  nor  m  tl 
foreij^n  nnssion  field,  has  been  neglected  by  the  Lutheran  Chmrt 
"The  Woman's  Society  for  the  Christian  Education  of  the  Fcmak 
in  India *^  was  organized  over  forty  years  ago  in  Berlin^  Qennan) 
As  early  as  18*14  their  first  female  teacher  was  s<»nt  to  Al' 
where  they  started  their  first  school  fur  heathen  girls.     Ti.     .     . 
was  later  transferred  to  Bt^nares  where  they  added  an  orfihanA^ 
and  timght  their  girls  how  to  become  g«K:xl  wives,  mt>ther8  iktu 
housekeepers,  as  well  as  g*H»d  Christians,    This  is  evidently  one  < 
the  very  first  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  mndei 
times. 


l&^ 
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Lutherans  in  China. 


Thb  German  Diaspora. — Regular  German  services  are  con- 
ducted every  Sunday  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  resident  Germans  as 
well  as  for  the  many  German  seamen  and  the  transient  population. 
The  chapel  of  the  Foundling  House,  erected  by  the  Berlin 
Women's  Society  for  China,  serves  them  as  a  most  convenient  and 
comfortable  place  of  worship.  Th,e  former  pastor,  Rev.  Hartmann^ 
returned  to  Paderborn,  Germany,  and  the  Rhenish  missionary^ 
Gottschalk,  has  been  chosen  as  his  successor. 

The  German  Church  of  Shanghai  was  founded  by  the 
celebrated  missionary,  Dr.  Faber.  The  German  colonists  obligated 
themselves  to  raise  a  salary  of  3,000  marks  for  a  German  pastor 
besides  the  perquisites.  Their  services  are  held  in  the  Union 
church. 

What  we  said  of  the  Germans  in  the  commercial  cities  of 
India  is  also  true  of  the  Germans  in  the  harbor  cities  of  China. 
Their  immediate  and  imperative  need  is  a  traveling  German 
Lutheran  missionary  who  is  called  and  endowed  by  God  to  gather, 
organize  and  faithfully  serve  the  Germans  with  the  holy  means 
of  grace. 

Foreign  Missions. — The  Rhenish  Missionary  Society  sent  its 
first  missionary  to  China  in  1846  who  commenced  a  mission  at 
Canton.  It  labored  among,  the  Punti  people  and  the  Berlin 
Society  among  the  Hakkas  of  the  Canton  province.  The  latter 
society  withdrew  from  this  field  and  its  missionaries  joined  the 
Rhenish  Society.  The  city  of  Canton  was  occupied  in  1847.  The 
enthusiasm  of  GutzlaflP  moved  the  society  to  send  out  two  men, 
Genahr  and  Koster,  who  landed  in  Hong  Kong  March  19, 1847. 
Koster  soon  died  and  Genahr  moved  to  the  village  of  Tai  Ping, 
where  he  gathered  a  school  and  labored  faithfully  until  1864.  His 
two  works  in  Chinese  have  been  very  useful.  Rev.  E.  Faber 
arrived  after  his  death  and  the  station  of  Fa  Men  was  opened  in 
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1864.  Literary  work  called  Rev.  Faber  to  Shanghai.  From  the 
first  the  mission  adopted  the  native  dress. 

The  mission  in  1892  reported  316  members,  twelve  baptisms. 
172  communicants,  and  fifty -seven  school  children.  At  the  cla«» 
of  1891  Missionary  Dietrich  returned  from  Germany  and  entered 
the  work  again  at  his  old  station. 

Dr.  Kuehne,  the  missionary  physician,  who  was  commisBioned 
to  China  by  the  Rhenish  Society,  treated  10,522  patients  in 
Tunkum  during  1890.  A  model  German  hospital  with  deaconesses 
will  no  doubt  develop  in  course  of  time  from  his  successful  labors. 

The  Basel  Missionary  Society  established  a  mission  among 
the  Hakkas  of  the  Canton  province  as  early  as  1846.  Its  mission- 
aries, Revs.  Lechler  and  Thomas  Hamberg,  arrived  at  Hong 
Kong  in  1847  and  formed  a  mission  at  the  native  town  of  Li 
Long  in  1852.  A  second  station  was  organized  in  Hong 
Kong  in  1857,  and  others  in  1862  and  1865  at  Chang  Tsnn  and 
Nyen  Hang  Li.  Itinerating  has  been  their  main  method  of 
evangelization  A  system  of  schools,  graded  after  the  careful 
German  method,  have  proved  to  be  very  successful.  Few 
missions  it  is  said  have  had  a  larger  return  in  the  amount  of  good 
results.  It  reported  in  1892  principal  stations  fifty,  associated 
stations  with  their  own  churches  102,  aiid^  out-stations  156; 
baptisms  11*^;  pupils  in  the  sch(^:>ls  872;  niemlx?rs  3,534.  Many 
converts  emigrate  from  the  missions  to  Borneo,  Australia,  and 
Honohihi,  and  the  increase  is  consecjuently  not  so  large.  Fifteen 
stucU^its  are  beinu  trained  at  the  preachers' seminary  at  Li  Long  to 
serve  as  pastors  or  teachers. 

The  Berlin  Foundling  Hospital  was  established  at  Hong 
Kong,  in  1850  by  the  Women's  Missionary  Society  for  China 
with  headquarters  at  Berlin.  It  is  in  charge  of  four  deacon- 
esses and  the  German  pastor.  Eighty-four  Chinese  girls,  of 
whom  five  are  confirmed,  and  twenty  grown  persons  are  receiving 
here  Cliristian  training  or  Christian  charity.  It  aims  to  train 
Christian  wives  for  tlu^  native  missionary  workers. 

China  Inland  Mission.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
is  strictly  speaking  a  Lutheran  organization.  It  In^ongs  to  no  one 
ch-nomination.  Anions  its  list  of  niissi(jnaries  are  many  Gennan 
and  Scandinavian  names,  who  were  baptized,  trained  and  confirmtsl 
in  the  Evangcliral  Lutheran  Cliureh. 

During  our  years  of  research  for  facts  aliout  Lutheran  work 
one  of  the  most  unex|HH'ted  and  sii^niticant  discoveries  is  the 
information  that  the  China  Inland   Mission  traces  its  origin  to  a 
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lU^l  German  Lutheran  missionary.  Dr.  Gntzlaff.  Mr.  Taylor 
limself,  whtise  life  has  been  closely  identified  with  thia  movement, 
ives  the  following  account  of  its  origin*  He  says:  **I  have  been 
^sked  to  give  an  account  of  the  circitrastances  which  led  to  the 
inception  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  of  its  develoxiraent,  and  of 
some  of  the  R|x>cial  ideas  and  methods  which  are  at  the  basis  of 
the  work.  The  work  of  God  is  so  truly  one— 'One  soweth  and! 
mother  reaj>eth' — and  so  many  infltiences  combine  in  causing  a 
ivett  departure,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  commence, 
lie  work  of  Dr.  Gutzlaff  in  China  interested  many  Christiaa 
people  in  Eurn[>e  in  the  needs  of  inland  China.  His  visit  to 
England  led  txy  the  formation,  in  1850,  of  a  society  intended  ta 
^further  the  promulgation  of  the  Gosi>el  in  China  by  means  of 
native  evangelists."  Changing  its  title  to  that  of  the  'Chinese 
Evangelization  Society,'  it  deteniiinetl  to  send  out  European 
missionaries,  to  work  if  possible  inland,  availing  themselves  of  the 

I  help  of  native  agents  as  far  as  should  l>e  practicaVile.  I  sailed  for 
China  as  its  first  English  agent  on  Sept.  19^  1853,  and  worked  for 
peveral  years  under  its  auspices." 
'  Karl  Friedrich  August  Gutzlaff  was  born  at  Pyritz,  in 
Pomerania,  July  8, 1803.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  made  known 
his  desire  to  become  a  missionary  in  a  sonnet  which  he  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  which  led  to  his  being  admitted  to  the 
Piedagogium  at  Halle,  and  afterwards  to  that  most  remarkable 
missionary  institute  of  Father  Jaenecke  in  Berlin.  He  went  to 
England,  spent  three  years  in  Siam  in  learning  that  language^ 
ind  with  Mr,  Tomlin  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Siamese, 
md  at  the  same  time  studied  Chinese.  In  1829  he  marrie<l  a 
vealthy  English  lady,  who  aided  him  in  preparing  a  dictionary  of 
chin-Chinese.  She  died  before  it  was  completed,  and  in  1831 
he  sailed  for  Macao,  China,  He  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
[with  Dr.  Morrison,  and  with  Dr.  Me<lhurst  and  two  othere  he 
Bgan  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  He  published  a 
linese  monthly  magazine  and  traveled  and  preached.  Upon  the 
leath  of  Dr.  Morrison  he  was  appointed  in  18^4  interpreter  and 
i^retary  to  the  British  ambassador  at  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year* 
le  was  also  a  skillful  physician,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  his  owa 
r mission  work.     He  died  in  1851. 

The   Norwegian    Lutheran    China    Mission    Society   of 

Amehu  A  was  organized  June  11, 1890,  with  Rev.  A.  O.  Oppegaard^ 

liBou,  Minn.,  as  president;  Rev.  O.  A.  Ostby,  Faribault,  Minn., 
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treasurer;  Rev.  M.  G.  Hanson,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  secretary. 
These,  together  with  four  others,  constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  two  young  men,  filled  with  the 
love  of  Christ,  sailed  for  China  as  the  first  representatives  of  this 
organization.  Only  a  few  days  later  another  man  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  set  sail  for  the  same  field,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891 
four  others  were  commissioned,  one  man  and  three  women.  At 
the  head  of  the  work  in  the  field  is  the  talented  missionary.  Rev. 
H.  N.  Ronning,  formerly  of  Faribault,  Minn.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  missionaries  of  this  young  society  on  January  1, 1893: 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ronning  and  Miss  Thea  Ronning,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Netland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Nelson  and  four  children,  and 
Misses  Olava  Hodnefield  and  Oline  Hermanson.  They  have  all 
until  the  beginning  of  1893  l)een  in  Hankow,  an  open  port  on  thf 
Yang-tse-Kiang  river,  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  Their  time  has 
been  occupied  mostly  in  studying  the  language,  for  which  they 
have  employed  native  teachers  whom  they  pay  five  dollars  a  month. 

Having  decided  upon  Hankow  as  the  headquarters  of  tlu' 
mission  they  built  a  mission  home  in  that  city  at  a  cost  of  $4,700. 
The  first  station  of  the  mission  will  be  oi)ened  in  the  city  of  Fan- 
ch'eng,  on  the  Han  river,  200  miles  north  of  Hankow,  in  the 
province  of  Hupeh.anil  from  that  place  the  work  will  be  extendtnl 
north  into  Shansi  and  east  into  Hniian.  Tlie  mission  is  wholly 
supported  by  voluntary  ^ifts  from  its  friends.  In  1891  it  had  an 
income  of  SIO.CXK)  and  hi  1S92  §15.(K)0. 

Kinamissiouercn,  a  semi-monthly  paper,  is  published  in  the 
interest  of  this  Society  with  Rev.  O.  A.Ostby.of  Faribault,  Minn., 
as  editor,  and  Rev.  A.  ()  OppcLraanl,  Madison,  Minn.,  as  businr.sj; 
manaLTer.  The  paper  was  first  published  in  January,  1891,  and  at 
the  end  of  1S92  it  had  a  circulation  of  about  G.OOO. 

Another  society,  Det  norske  Kinamlssionsfobbuxd,  wa-^^ 
orLTaniztMl  May  IN,  l^Ul,  l)y  Lutlierans  in  Norway,  with  head- 
cpiarttis  at  BerLTrn.  Norway.  ilr.  Arnetvedt  was  elected  it«J 
pn-sidt'iit  and  sfcntary.  Tliis  society  is  or^^anized  on  exactly  the 
siini«*  basis  as  tlie  Norw(\i^ian  Lutli<*ran  China  S<K'iety  of  America. 
Kiursrrrn,  a  .^enii-niontlily  j)ap«'r.  is  the  or^an  of  this  society.  It 
has  st-nt  <'iu^ht  workers  to  tlie  tit*ld,  five  men  and  three  women,  a.** 
follows:  K.  S.  Stokke,  C).  M.  Sania,  U.  SeyfTarth,  J.  A.  O.  Skonlal 
L.  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  Johnson,  Miss  Brita  Vesten*ik,  a  deaconess, 
and  Miss  Clausen. 

Tlie  Danish  Mi.ssionary  S<K*iety  of  Denmark  at  their  meeting 
in  Oth'ssa,  in  tlif  snniin»'r  of   1S9I.  resolved  to  take  up  a  field  also 
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in  China,  and  it  has  sent  out  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Nyholm  and  Mias 
Caroline  Johansen.  These  three  missionaries  visited  many  of  the 
Danish  Lutheran  congregations  in  the  United  States  on  their  way 
to  China  and  thus  developed  much  personal  interest  in  their  own 
special  enterprise. 

All  these  societies  have  thus  far  made  Hankow  their  head> 
quarters.  One  Dane,  Mr.  Lydum,  is  also  in  Hankow,  who  is  a 
Lutheran,  but  is  not  appointed  by  any  of  the  above  named  societies. 
Mr.  O.  S.  Nestegaard,  Jr.,  is  in  Foochow,  who  is  also  a  Lutheran. 

At  the  end  of  1892  the  workers  from  the  American  Society 
rejoiced  in  four  converts  as  their  first  fruits,  though  they  had  not 
done  any  other  mission  work  than  that  which  they  did  while 
studying  the  language.    Among  these  were  two  of  their  teachers. 

Each  one  of  the  three  societies  has  a  promising  future  since 
the  interest  in  mission  work  among  the  Chinese  is  rapidly 
developing  among  Scandinavian  Lutherans  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean.  Although  this  is  a  very  good  beginning,  we  might  ask 
with  the  missionaries  of  old:  "What  is  this  among  so  many  ?  "  What 
is  this  among  the  four  hundred  millions  of  Chinese  groping  in 
darkness?  Yet  the  signs  are  that  within  a  few  years  these 
societies  will  have  a  little  army  of  soldiers  of  the  cross 
proclaiming  "Salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  alone"  among  the 
innumerable  hills  and  on  the  unlimited  plains  of  this  long 
neglected  land. 

We  sincerely  hope  and  i^ray  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Lutherans  in  all  lands,  and  of  all  languages,  shall  arise 
in  one  accord  and  cry  out  "China  for  Jesus!''  and  that  God  may 
use  them  in  this  land,  as  he  has  used  them  in  almost  every  other 
land  under  the  sun,  to  His  own  glory  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
This  ought  certainly  to  be  so,  for  the  Lutheran  Church  as  yet  is 
very  poorly  rex)resented  in  China,  which  contains  about  one-half 
of  all  the  heathen  and  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  world.  May  God  Ri)eed  the  work!  "The  harvest  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.'' 


Lutherans  in  Japan. 


German  Diaspora  Congregations.— While  Germans  are 
found  in  most  of  the  cities  only  two  congregations  have  been 
organized,  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  December  1, 1891,  the  comer 
stone  of  their  new  church  in  Tokio  was  laid  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation  and  amid  general  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving. 
Emperor  William,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  of  Meiningen,  contributed  liberally  to 
the  building  fun  J  which  had  been  accumulating  for  some  years. 
The  German  colony  offered  also  most  willingly  and  generously. 
They  hox>e  to  complete  the  building  within  a  year. 

The  site  is  not  large  but  it  will  answer  for  all  purposes.  It  is 
located  in  Kojimachiku,  in  the  centre  of  the  German  population. 
The  plans  were  drawn  by  Architect  Muthesius  of  Weimar. 

The  German  congregation  of  Yokohama  is  also  striving  to 
interest  the  German  population  of  the  city  to  arise  and  build  a 
temple  to  the  true  God. 

The  General  Evangelical  Protestant  Missionary  Society  of 
Germany  oj^ened  in  Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan,  a  new  theological 
academy,  Sept.  16,  1891.  Although  this  work,  as  commenced,  is 
not  as  orthodox  Lutheran  as  many  would  desire,  yet  the  hope  is 
cherished  that  it  will  change  and  become  a  means  of  introducing 
the  best  things  pf  the  land  of  Luther  into  Japan,  now  so  ripe  for 
Protestant  missions. 

Pastor  Spinner  accex^ted  a  call  to  Ilmenau,  Thuringia,  and 
Missionary  Schmiedel  became  his  successor.  On  April  30, 1893, 
Rev.  W.  Brinkmann  of  Stralsund,  Germany,  was  installed  as 
pastor  and  the  superintendent  of  the  mission  school. 

Foreign  Missions. 

The  United  Synod  in  the  South  in  1887  resolved  to  begin  an 
American-Lutheran  miasiun  of  their  own  in  the  empire  of  Japan, 
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and  appointed  Rev.  J*  A.  B.  Scherer,  who  was  eoon  joined  by  R4*v. 
R  B.  Peery.  The  letters  from  Kev.  Scherer  are  eheering  and 
prove  that  the  Synod  was  fortunata  iu  selecting  its  field.  Ht» 
writes:  "  There  are  not  less  than  four  eities  of  over  30,000  aouk 
each,  where  no  forei^  missionary  resides^  not  to  meution  the 
namerous  towns  artuall}^  asking  for  foreign  assistance.  Dr.  Qnido 
F.  Verbeek,  the  leader  of  Jajmn  missionaries,  who  authorizes  the 
use  of  his  name  in  this  letter,  said  to  me  this  summer  that  be 
could  undertake  to  name  a  hundred  places  where  missionaries 
could  be  advantageously  placed  at  once.  He  is  not  only  the  oldest 
missionary  on  the  ground,  having  lived  here  thirty-three  years^ 
but  is  everywhere  respected  for  his  wide  knowledge  and  solidity 
of  judgment.'' 

Tlie  American  Lutheran  mission  is  located  at  Saga,  whert 
Rev.  Scherer  is  also  at  present  employed  in  a  government  school* 
A  native  heli^er  has  been  employed  and  the  missionaries  have 
begun  to  hold  services.  They  feel  that  their  work  has  now  fairly 
opened,  and  they  are  well  satisfied  with  the  beginning  which  has 
l>i*on  made. 


ftVAXUKT 


AN  ciitKca  ON  int"AiAVAy.  ihk'jisk,  bi]iki% 


Lutherans  in  Siberia. 


This  country  three  hundred  years  ago  was  imperfectly  known 
only  to  herders,  hunters  and  fishermen,  and  belonged  to  the 
Turks,  except  in  the  northwest  a  part  of  it  belonged  to  the  Finns. 
It  is  about  one-third  larger  than  all  Europe,  with  less  population 
than  the  city  of  London.  Its  people  are  found  mostly  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  consists  of  exiles,  children  of  exiles,  and 
Polish  and  Russian  settlers.  In  gold  mining  it  is  excelled  only 
by  California  and  Australia.  Fui*s,  timber  and  iron  are  among  its 
chief  resources.  The  longest  inland  commercial  route  on  the  globe 
extends  from  Pekin,  through  Maimatchin,  Irkutsk,  Tomsk  and 
Tobolsk  to  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  all  these  commercial 
cities  strong  Lutheran  churches  have  been  established. 

The  general  superintendent  of  Moscow,  after  making  a  tour 
of  visitation  to  the  churches  in  Siberia  in  1880,  estimated  that 
there  were  in  Siberia,  six  pastorates  with  6,649  Lutherans  1,400  in 
the  cities,  5,000  in  the  country  and  small  colonies,  and  300  exile 
convicts.  In  1884  the  census  of  the  Siberian  Lutherans  was 
given  at  7,105. 

The  three  pastorates  in  West  Siberia  are  Barnaul-Tomsk, 
Tobolsk-Ryshkova  and  Jelanka.  The  Barnaul  congregation  of 
eighty-six  souls  dates  from  1751  and  has  a  parsonage  and  a  church 
edifice.  In  1883  the  pastor  made  a  missionary  tour  of  3,200  miles 
by  team  to  the  Lutherans  in  the  districts  of  Semipalatinsk  and 
Semiretshensk,  who  had  not  been  visited  by  a  Lutheran  pastor  for 
sixteen  years.  In  the  new  booming  town  of  Wernoje,  if  we  are 
allowed  to  apply  this  term  to  Russia,  he  found  fifty  Lutherans,  the 
most  of  whom  were  well  educated.  A  church  council  was  elected 
and  a  resolution  passed  to  erect  a  Lutheran  church.  It  may  be 
connected  with  Taschkent  five  hundred  miles  distant  in  order  to 
form  a  new  pastorate. 

The  x>ai*ish  of  Tomsk,  with  140  members,  is  composed  nearly 
entirely  of  convicts  who  were  banished  to  the  prison  of  this  city 
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by  Russian  tyranny.  Their  beautiful  church,  for  which  they 
labored  and  sacrifieeil  for  seven  years  was  dedicated  in  1866.  The 
Sundays  the  pastor  is  not  present  a  sermon  is  read  by  one  of  the 
church  council. 

The  first  pastor  of  Tobolsk,  Rev.  John  Gustave  Luther,  was 
appointed  as  "  field  preacher  "  in  the  year  1768.  A  pious  goldsmith 
by  the  name  of  Spilner,  from  Reval,  gave  all  his  means  and  a  site 
for  the  erection  of  a  church,  which  was  dedicated  in  1818.  In 
1860  the  congregation  reported  329  parishioners,  257  of  whom  were 
convicts  or  ex-convicts;  127  were  in  the  city  and  the  others  were 
scattered  as  far  as  300  miles  away.  Like  the  other  Siberian 
Lutheran  congregations  this  one  is  thoroughly  polyglot,  composed 
of  Germans,  Letts,  Esthonians,  Swedes  and  Finns. 

Omsk,  the  seat  of  the  Governor-General  for  West  Siberia,  lies 
300  miles  from  Tobolsk,  and  farther  west  about  130  miles  is 
Ryshkova,  a  Finnish  colony  of  700  Lutherans,  whose  church 
was  repaired  in  1880  by  mission  help.  Bojarka  and  Pudene  are 
Finnish  villages  with  133  and  320  Lutherans  resix^ctiveiy.  At 
Elanskoe  the  1,120  Lutheran  colonists  on  the  Om  river  are 
pestered  constantly  by  tramps  and  worthless  characters.  This 
colony  needs  a  church,  a  poor  and  an  orphans'  home,  and  a  settled 
pastor  instead  of  three  visits  a  year  by  a  misi?ionary. 

We  now  turn  to  East  Siberia,  which  stretches  to  the  Arctic 
and  Pacific  oceans  and  is  larger  than  all  Europe,  with  only 
1,502,363  people.  This,  until  the  year  18^>4,  was  one  parish  of 
1,086  souls  under  one  Lutheran  pastor  with  his  headquarters  at 
Irkutsk. 

Swedish  war  prisoners  in  the  bt^ginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  organized  a  small  Lutheran  congregation  in  the  city  of 
Irkutsk.  A  ** field  preacher"  was  commissioned  to  this  place  in 
1767,  and  even  at  present  the  minister  of  this  congregation  of  150 
souls  is  also  the  military  pastor.  In  1879  their  church  and  archives 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  city  were  devoured  by  the  flames. 

Pastor  Rt»v.  Cossnianii,  in  four  years,  traveled  by  foot  and 
horse  40,000  miles.  One  circuit  could  not  be  made  in  less  than 
six  months.  Its  stations  were  as  follows:  across  the  Baikal  Lake 
to  Chita,  across  mountains  and  unbridged  rivers  to  Nerchinsk, 
thi'U  a  six-weeks' boat  ride  down  the  Amur  river  to  Nikolaievsk 
where  it  empties  into  the  Pacific  o<'ean,  then  an  ocean  voyage  to 
Avan.  and  thence  tlirough  bogs  and  marshes  to  Yakutsk  where  he 
took  tlic  l)oat  up  tht^   Lena  for   home.     In  these  six  months  he 
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lifitered  to  211    Lutbenms.     This  Lutheray  diasix>m  field  is 
without  a  parallel. 

As  early  as  1543  the  military  pastor  at  Moscow,  Dr.  Carl 
knierholm.  proi>osed  to  the  prij=;otx  com  mi  I  tee  that  all  the  Lutheran 
poll  vie  ts  sent  toHiberiu  Ih^  eoneeutrated  in  colouies  aecordiiig  to 
iiHtiunaliiies  so  that  Ihey  may  become  strong  enough  to  have  their 
>wii  pastor  and  church.  The  Emperor  recommended  on  Octt,  2| 
1845,  that  one  nr  two  such  colonics  be  started.  Thus  an  effort  was 
mad©  to  settle  the  *'Avaii  Tract-'  between  Irkutsk  and  Avan.  The 
jetts  in  185B  left  the  highland,  where  the  Finnish  Werehui- 
kijetuk  colony  was  Ic^cated,  and  settled  twelve  miles  farther  in 
le  valley  of  the  Kebesch  and  founded  the  Lettish  colony  Nishaja- 
""Bulanka.  In  1861.  six  miles  farther  on  the  Bulan  the  Esthonian 
^colony  was  started. 

Pastor  Cossniann  later  found  these  colonies  in  the  moet 
linful  destitution,  on  the  verge  of  a  famine,  and  in  response  to 
lis  timely  appeal,  during  the  year  18*34,  the  Lutherans  in  Russia 
gave  27,000  rubles  to  the  relief  of  their  personal  and  family  needs, 
Kev.  Cossmann's  touching  correspondence  moved  the  Senate  of 
^Finland  U>  resolve  to  send  a  pastor  and  a  teacher  to  the  Finnish 
^ilony,  who  should  at  the  same  time  minister  to  the  Letha  and  the 
ECsthoniatis.  The  first  pastor  was  true  to  his  |x>st  from  1864  to  1879, 
The  Letts  of  till*  Baltic  Provinces  later  resijlveil  to  send  a 
faithful  diaspora  Lutheran  missionary  to  their  colony  and  four 
iiissionary  societies  raised  2,700  rubles  for  his  salary  with  the 
Condition  that  the  one  appointed  be  able  to  preach  also  in 
»thonian.  On  July  6,  1881,  the  man  was  commissioned.  The 
jold  washers  of  the  nn'uing  camp  near  these  peaceful  colonies 
Bxert  a  demoralizing  inHuence  over  the  entire  (*onntry, 

In    1880    Werchui^Sujetuk    rept^ted    :197    Finns   and    390 
Ssthonians;    WtTchnja-Bulnnka  4ri8   Esthonians;   and  Nishnaja- 
iuianka  785  Letts  and  02  Germans.     A  new  Lutheran  church  was 
greeted   in   the   hist    mentioned    colony  in   1887.    The  Russian 
jutheran  mission  has  given  20.099  rubk»s  aid  to  these  colonies. 
By  the  division  of   this   East    Siberian    parish    the    Irkutsk 
OT  was  not  relieved  of  his  work  among  the  banished  Lutheran 
■mvicts»  who  have  been  made  slaves  in  factories  or  in  the  mines. 
?*astor  Rossini,  in   his  transbaikaliau  ttmrs,  met  some  Cossack 
jutheran  convict  soldiers  to  whom  he  also  ministers. 

A  new  military  pastorate  was  estiiblished  Oct,  22,  18(55,  for 
lie  great  Amur  river  district  and  the  Pacific  coast  from  C-or^a  to 
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Kamchatka.     The   Lutheran   Missionary  Society  ut  Russia 
given  B,04f>  rubles  aid  to  tins  second  new  parish. 

The  missionary's  headquarters  were  first  at  NikoUievskp  The 
Russian  navy  was  transferred  in  1880  from  this  city  to  the  far 
suQtheaBtern  coast  of  Siberia  at  Vladivostok  on  thu  Ja|mn  S<*a. 
Many  Lutheran  government  officials^  as  Central  Admiral  vcm 
Erdinann,  goverumeut  privy  council,  Dr,  Pfeiffer,  Mr.  Lindholm* 
a  wealthy  merchant,  and  others  hjcated  here  and  caused  this  tu  be 
made  the  pastor's  headquarters.  A  new  church  and  parsonagi* 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  8.000  rubles,  which  were  occupied  without 
a  dollar  of  indebtedness  resting  ujxjn  them.  The  congregat  ion  gave 
4,000  rubles,  General  Consul  Pallisen  2,000,  and  the  Lutli<^niji 
Central  Committee  of  St.  Petersburg  supplemented  these  aoiountii 
by  adding  3,*j4XI  rubles.  The  congregution  uf  300  nieni tiers  b 
comixjsed  of  thirt4?en  nationalities,  the  Swedes^  Danes^  Eathoniana, 
Finns,  Letts,  and  Germans  being  most  largely  represent<*d*  lu 
this  new  diaspora  parish  700  Lutherans  have  become  personally 
kno^^  to  the  pastor.  The  children  of  100  Fiidanders  are  taof^ht 
The  Germans  are  mostly  merchants  and  government  officiabi^  and 
the  Letts  and  Esthonians  are  in  the  service  of  the  govemmenl 
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Lutherans  in  Africa. 


Since  the  discovery  of  tbe  great  Congo  Basin  by  Stanley  in 
1877,  Africa  has  jumped  to  the  front  rank  in  the  rttteniion  of  the 
civilized  wurld.  Yesterday  slie  was  ignored  and  despised,  to-day 
courted  and  caressed.  Everything  about  Africa  is  now  of  interest. 
No  otbt*r  country  has  suffered  more  from  the  slave  stealers. 
"Peaceful  communities  were  invaded,  villages  fired,  women  and 
children  kidnapped,  the  instincts  of  lust,  avarice  and  cruelty 
gratified,  and  large  districts  utterly  unpeopled*     Poor  Africa!'' 

The  Lutheran  statistics  of  Africa,  however,  surprise  us.  On 
the  north,  east  and  south  the  dias^xjra  mission  congregations  are 
prosperous;  while  on  the  east,  south  and  w^est  and  in  the  interior 
the  German,  Scandinavian  and  English  Lutheraiis  have  been  for 
years  active  in  evangelizing  the  heathen. 

Again  the  new  German  ixjssessions  open  new  fields  to  the 
Lutherans.     Bechuanaland — the  country  of  the  Hottentots — and 
e  Cameroon  districts  have  been  annexeil  to  Germany.    On  the 
east  side  of  Africa,  north  of  Mozambique,  is  another  great  German 
prot^ectorate,  extending  from  Zanzibar  inward  to  the  hike  region 
\      and  the  Congo  state. 

^K  Lutherans  were  the  first  Protestants  to  jireuch  the  Gospel  to 
^^Kiapland  and  to  Greenland,  to  the  East  Indies  as  well  as  to  the 
^^RiTest  Indies,  and  to  the  American  Indians.  80  also  a  Lutheran 
^^Became  the  patriarch  ot  Prutestant  missions  in  eastern  equatorial 
^K&irica,  Dr.  Krapf  is  well  kno^Ti  in  the  literature  of  all  civilized 
languages  for  his  early  travels  in  Africa,  his  valuable  gec^nipbical 
discoveries,  his  rare  philological  talents,  and  for  his  enthusiastic 
missionary  zeal.  Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  editorial  secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  said  in  an  address  before  the 
Centenary  Conference  on  the  Protestant  missions  of  the  world  in 
London,  in  lSb8:  **he  ought  to  be  as  well  known  as  Livingstone/' 
The  future  generations,  in  telling  the  interesting  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Africa,  will  always  associate  the  names  of  Dr.  Krapf, 
Robert  Moffat  and  David  Livingstone. 
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Algeria  Province  reports  five  Lutheran  ministers,  eight 
chnrcheSy  twenty-three  congregations,  ninety-three  preaching 
stations  and  2,450  Lutherans. 

The  first  pastor  to  the  French  Lutherans  and  Reformed  in 
Algeria  was  of  the  Reformed  Church.  Already  in  1838,  however. 
King  Ludwig  Phillip  took  the  first  step  to  found  a  Protestant 
pastorate  in  Algeria.  The  first  Lutheran  parish  was  created  July 
10, 1842,  at  Dely-Ibrahim,  which  a  few  years  after  was  transferred 
to  Douera.  The  first  Lutheyan  shex)herd  was  Timothee  Tacques 
Duerr,  bom  at  Strassburg,  June  30, 1796,  and  ax:)pointed  to  Dely- 
Ibrahim  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  December,  1843.  Later 
this  minister  became  the  first  Lutheran  pastor  in  the  city  of 
Algiers,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Nov.  11,  1876.  His 
successor  at  Algiers  was  Frederic  Mueller,  formerly  of  Blida,  who 
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died  in  1891.    Hi*  did  a  good  servici?  by  bririgiug  to  tUe  aitenlion  | 
of  the  Church   in  Germany,   and    by  letters  to  the    6tifitiivtiji| 
Adolphns  S<xnetie^  and  other  organizations,  the  spiritual  c4>nditioci 
and   needs  of  otir  diasp<ira  brethren  iu  Algeria,    Tlie  prceent 
pastor,  Charles  Augustus  Chenot,  was  named  for  the  poeitlan  tti 
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1892,  The  large  nuniWr  of  deaths  in  Algeria  is  explained  by  the] 
fact  that  many  et  rangers  come  there  seeking  tlieir  liealih  miid  dh%\ 
In  thefeu  Bnrbary  states  religious  instruction  is  given  by  our 
pastcjrs  on  Thursdays  and  in  the  Sunday  schools*  Ea<»h  jmi^trvr  b  ■ 
a  tniveliiig  evangelist;  for  exanipU>,  the  minister  in  Algiers  cityl 
visits  forty  villages,  some  of  which  are  seventy-five  ]nil««  distJini] 
and  cannot  be  rea<4ieil  in  leas  than  six  days. 

At  Blida  a  new  church  is  in  course  of  erection*     One  of  the 
minions  has  al^^  a  eliu[M'^L     At  B<*rrouaghia,  seventy-four  kU'i 
meters  from  Blida,  there  is  a  large  prison  for  manual  lalK>r  where! 
nlioui  fifty  Prot.i*st«nts  are  found,  to  whom  the  jmst4)r  at  BlkUj 
minbters  once  a  month.     Work  at  this  ^'prison  mission**  \b 
mnstrird  seed  fc?r  tlie  development  of  inner  missions.    The  paridil 
has  no  boundary  on  the  south;  it  runs  far  into  the  On*at  Sabafn^J 
D^ert.    People,  as  in  Amf*ricii,  are  selling  out  on  the  const  lo  \ 
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into  the  interior  to  take  up  homesteads  and  other  claims  and  make 
the  Sahara  blossom  as  the  rose.  Lutheran  missionaries  in  Lapland 
travel  with  reindeers,  in  Greenland  on  snow  shoes,  in  America  in 
Pullman  ears,  but  the  only  way  to  do  church  extension  work  on 
the  Sahara  Desert  is  with  camels.  There  has  been  some  live 
agitation  in  Germany  favoring  the  appointment  of  more  traveling 
or  "camel  missionaries." 

Douera. — In  this  parish  is  Dely-Ibrahim,  where  the  first 
Lutheran  work  in  the  Province  of  Algeria  was  organized,  and  where 
after  many  years  of  faithful  and  patient  work  Pastor  Mueller, 
through  the  marked  blessing  of  God,  dedicated  a  new  neat  church 
June  2,  1885. 

Cherchell, — Like  Blida,  this  is  an  immense  parish.  It  takes 
a  month  or  more,  says  Pastor  Sabatier,  to  visit  the  thirty-five  to 
fifty  villages  where  our  people  are  scattered. 

Boufarik, — This  is  the  youngest  of  the  Algerian  pastorates. 
It  was  constituted  in  1876.  This  and  Blida  are  the  only  two  where 
the  number  of  baptisms  is  higher  than  that  of  the  burials.  Rev. 
Best,  the  pastor,  who  writes  English  well  and  has  kindly  furnished 
the  most  of  our  matter  on  this  country,  says:  "My  parish  is  one 
of  the  smallest  in  all  Algeria  and  yet  it  is  fifty  kilometers  long  and 
comprises  twelve  or  fifteen  villages  or  small  agglomerations  of 
houses."" 

Oran  Province  has  only  one  Lutheran  pastor,  but  four 
churches  and  forty-six  mission  points,  and  650  Lutherans. 

Oran. — While  the  Province  of  Algeria  has  five  and  that  of 
Oonstantine  has  three,  the  Province  of  Oran  has  only  one  pastor, 
that  of  the  capital  city  of  the  same  name.  A  Reformed  parish 
was  created  at  Oran,  July  10,  1842.  In  1849  a  second  Reformed 
pastorate  was  formed,  but  in  1860  its  name  was  changed  and  it 
became  Lutheran.  The  pastor  at  that  time,  May  2,  1860,  was 
Michael  Krieger,  and  he  is  still  their  faithful  shepherd  to-day. 
During  these  thirty-three  years  he  has  been  honored  by  the  state 
and  the  church,  and  a  glance  at  his  picture  will  be  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  parish  has  four  churches, — Oran,  St.  Cloud,  Misserghin,  and 
Ougasse.  At  Sidi-bel- Abbes  there  is  a  pastor,  not  paid  by  the 
state  as  the  others,  who  acts  as  an  auxiliary  pastor  at  Oran.  He 
belongs  to  the  Reformed  Church,  but  serves  about  600  Lutherans 
as  it  is  the  garrison  headquarters  for  the  "Legion  Strangere,'' — 
composed  of  German,  French  and  Swiss  soldiers.  Pastor  Krieger 
says,  at  Oran  they  bury  a  great  many  Scandinavian  and  German 
sailors.     Few  spots  on  the  earth  are  in  greater  need  of  an  increased 
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LtithfTau  working  forct*  than  the  Barbary  States  of  Ki^rlii  A 
Cafu^ianiine  Provinve  lias  three  pactum,  two  ehurt*h  etlill 

twelve    eongre^tioiis,    thirty-seven    mission    points    and     Ij 

Liiiheruiis* 

ConsianHne.—VnBiov    Seherb,    judging    from  the    staiintiii 

given,  certainly  has  plenty  of  work  in  this  eapitnl  and  senport  eitf 


PASTOB    MICHAEL   KBIEGBR. 
Oimn,  XlgedA. 


He  Bays  the  mo^t  of  the  funerals  are  of  nomades  or  a  bo 
clafifi.     Their  church  building  is  an  ancient  mosque  fitted  up  fo 
public  worship. 

Bona  is  another  important  strategic  city  for  uiiafiioiiarv  nper 
ations.    It  has  a  very  pretty  Lutheran  church  building. 

Ouehna. — Pastor   E.  Guion  was  a  military  chaplain  in  ihi 
Mexican  war  and  in  the  Fnuiro-Gerraan  war  (1870).     lit 
«»iiHeqQently,  l>een  honored  with  high  military  titlea. 

Tn  t II    'n  we  niny  say«  the  regular  worship  in  all  tl 

fiHF   I    -     -  hicttHl  in  the  French  langmige.     Only  Algiet 

(>ran  and  Com^tantine  have  €x*cai$tonal  Oermau  servii7€e»    Thifrr* 
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French  organ  for  all  tbo  Protestants,  Le  Cotimer  Dii  Dimanche, 
founded  liy  Ch.  Monod  and  edited  now  by  Rev.  L,  Bust. 

The  mixed  condition  of  church  affairs,  and  of  their  statistics 
In  the  Northern  African  provinces  is  thus  illustrated-  JSome 
years  ago  the  Lutheran  Cliurch  of  Boufarik,  neglected  by  their 

iritaal  mother,   called  a  Beformeil   pastor,   Rev.   Loais   BoBt. 

ecently  he  was  called  u[>ou  to  baptize  the  child  of  a  Presbyterian 

mily,  andnot  being  able  to  do  bt*tter,  he  ix^rformcd  the  ceremony 
Lcc^rcling  to  the  Anglican  prayer-book*  The  conundrum  is,  where 
fehall  this  child  be  classed  in  ecclesiastical  statistics,  to  which  of 
the  four  denominations  does  it  belong?  This  eort  of  a  "mixed 
church/'  established  in  1S42,  has  been  gradually  modified  by 
diverse  decrees  in  1859,  1867  and  after  the  war  of  1870. 

The  Orphanage  of  DelyJbrahim  for  the  Lutheran, 
Reformed  and  other  boys  and  girls  of  the  colony  was  founded  as 

rly  as  1844,  illustrating  the  fact  that  wherever  Lutheran  colonists 

tile  as  soon  as  they  build  churches  and  BchLM:>ihouses  they  erect 
orphanages  and  hospitals.  These  are  especially  needed  in  new 
counfj^ies  where  the  poor  are  struggling  to  get  homes.  The  report 
tor  1891,  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages  in  French,  gives  the 
names  of  fifty  orphan  boys  and  girls  of  all  nationalities  in  the  two 
excellent  buildings  so  well  adapted  f<T»r  their  purposes.  The  twelve 
pages  of  receipts  in  small  type  show  that  lust  year  fifty-nine  places 
in  the  North  African  Provinces,  twenty-eight  in  France  and  many 
Germany  contributed  to  this  blessed  charity.     In  the  African 

ovinces  Algeria  City  gave  2AiH  francs,  Blida  353,  Boufarik  197, 
Bona  105,  Cherchell  37,  Constantine  225,  Dely-Ibrahim  49,  Douera 
39,  Guelma  14,  Djidjelli  179,  Mascara  137,  Mustaganem  176,  and 
Setif  243,  From  France,  Caatres  sent  201,  Marseilles  389,  Mazamet 
244,  Montpelier  609,  Nimes  556,  Paris  3,019*  From  Germany, 
Lei[i8ic  gave  1,000,  Strassburg  2,086,  and  other  i>laces  email 
amounts. 

A  CONFIBMATRIN   INSTITUTION   AT   CoNSTANTINE,  to  which  the 

ildren  of  our  North  African  dispemion  without  missionaries  and 

urches, could  be  seat  for  cateclu^tical  instruction  and  be  confirmed, 

been  talked  of  for  some  years.    The  Lutheran  Lord's  Treasury 

Qennany  and  others  have  agitated  it.    Their  hopes  not  being 

alized,  ftome  such  children  are  sent  to  the  orphanage  at  Dely- 

nihim.  where  they  are  instructed  by  the  pastor  of  Douera  and 

ra. 

Other  Agencies  op  Church  Work. — ^Two  Homes  for  servants 
[fd  in  the  congregation  of  Algiers  City.    In  some  congregatioiis 
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*  Entries,  reading  rooms  for   soldit^rsy 
.  fur  needle  work  for  the  poor, 
iKwiKii  Missions. — In  October,  1887^  a  Swedi 
luiti  Viijucstrnm,  arrived  in  Constuntine  in  tbi 
%xlitih  Wonien*s  Mission  for  the  Women  of  Xt 
Wfm  c«lU*d  into  life  by  Elsa  Borg.    In  the  fall 
IfnliHon   and    Rosa  Markusson   were    sent    also 
nhtMv  tlify  labored  faithfully  among  the  natives,  1 
^t  thi>  Arabians  as  school  teachers  and  evangelistA. 
^  W     .ion  Union  of  Sweden  commiasioned  Dr,  John 
.   ii^nier  JewaBh  missionary  in  Beirut,  Syria,  i^ 
ianionary  in  Algiers,  where  he  arrived  January^  llf 
'    tnong  Jews  and  MohanimedanB  and  translated  parta^ 
I  ih  -  Htanient  into  the  Korth  African  Arabian  dialet^t 

I1ii»  Ui^rinan  Lutherans  of  Tunis  and  Morocco  hare  received 
I  '     cure  from  the  pastors  in  Algeria.    Pastorates  could  Iw 

^y  Ml  bijth  states  if  the  right  men  and  the  necessary  meana_ 

fi^iii  Mt  hfind. 

hiiutrira  Island.— Out  in  the  Atlantic  rx*4-Hn  on  the  MaJ*  ir 
lutmiidi  wliich  tielongs  to  Portugal,  the  cry  is  heard  from  si^m^  2>* 
Ui*nii«i»"»  cjf  fair  circumstances  who  are  seeking  their  beelih,  and 
NlWi  from  the  German  sailors,  "come  over  and  help  us,^'  Oc«rman 
Aiifvici^M  in  the  German  hotel  would  be  heartily  welcome  to  alL 
^'Tht*  Ho«riety  for  Furnishing  German  Services  at  Health  Resorts'* 
^ill  ftrifl  here  an  inviting  and  a  promising  work 
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Thb  Gebman  Diaspora. — We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Alexandria^  in  early  days,  was  an  important 
commercial  city  and  is  no  less  so  at  present.  It  is  a  modem  city 
of  250,000  inhabitants.  The  German  congregation  was  organized 
in  1857  and  at  the  same  time  united  with  the  State  Church  of 
Prussia  from  which  it  received  fostering  care.  The  congregation 
numbers  400  souls  and  every  third  Sunday  the  services  are 
conducted  in  the  French  language  in  the  morning  and  at  4  o'clock 
p.  M.  in  German  at  the  deaconess  hospital,  whei%  a  Bible  study  is 
also  conducted  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock.  The 
pastor,  therefore,  must  be  able  to  preach  in  two  languages.  How 
praiseworthy  it  is  that  a  German  church  should  thus  shepherd  the 
Protestants  of  another  nationality,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
comx)elled  to  live  without  divine  worship.  Pastor  Klingmann  thus 
served  the  non-English  speaking  Protestants  of  Alexandria  for 
more  than  six  years.  Every  Sunday  a  children's  service  is 
conducted  in  German  which  is  well  attended.  Five  years  ago  the 
pastor  started  a  parochial  school  in  which  he  now  has  two  able 
teachers  to  assist  him.  The  church  is  located  opposite  the 
Egyptian  Post,  and  Dr.  Schrecker  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  second  German  pastor  in  the  historic  valley  of  the  Nile 
is  located  in  Cairo,  The  church  there,  until  1872,  was  served  in 
connection  with  Alexandria.  Pastor  Dr.  Trautvetter  was  their 
first  minister,  being  commissioned  by  the  High  Church  Council  of 
Berlin  without  whose  help  the  Cairo  diocese  could  not  have  been 
founded.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  has  also  appropriated 
some  aid.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  unite  all  the  Germans,  day- 
laborers,  merchants,  and  officials  into  one  congregation  in  this 
Arabian  city.  The  first  pastor  commenced  to  preach  in  a  church 
without  windows,  seats,  or  altar.  Should  you  visit  Cairo  now  you 
would  find  stately  German  church  buildings  in  the  best  part  of 
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the  European  section  of  the  city. — a  small  but  beautiful  house  of 
worship,  along  side  of  which  stands  a  neat  parochial  schoolhouae. 
The  pastor  started  the  school  with  one  boy;  now  it  employB  four 
teachers.  Mohammedan  children  attend  the  school  and  also  the 
classes  of  religious  instruction,  which  certainly  will  do  ihem  no 
harm.  The  church  and  parsonage  are  located  in  Quartier  Tgrnailia 
(Sharia  Maghrabi  19 ).  The  last  Sunday  of  the  month  theseirices 
are  conducted  in  the  French  language,  and  also  on  the  second 
church  festival  days.     Rev.  Boit  is  the  pastor. 

As  Alexandria  nursed  Cairo  when  a  preaching  station  to 
strength,  in  like  manner  has  the  Cairo  congregation  been  caring 
for  other  points,  for  the  migrating  Germans  are  scattered  all  along 
the  Nile  Valley  as  they  are  in  every  fertile  part  of  the  world. 
They  need  the  Go8i)el,  its  warnings,  its  Saviour,  and  its  comfort 
In  the  desert  a  bathing  and  health  resort  has  been  established 
near  some  sulphur  springs  by  the  royal  family.  Germans  were 
soon  gathered  there  and  the  organization  of  the  third  German 
congregation  in  Egypt  was  etfected. 

The  pastors  have  urged  that  Catechumen  Institutes  be  erected 
in  the  central  cities,  to  which  the  baptized  children  from  all  the 
German  disijersioii  in  E^ypt  may  W  gathered  and  prepared  for 
confirmation.  Tht*  t'xistin^  parochial  schools  could  easily  be 
rnhirgod  bo  as  to  add  Biuh  an  institute.  The  Orient  gave  the 
Occident  its  culture  and  religion  and  we  should  give  to  them  what 
they  have  given  to  us.  Protestants  have  duties  to  the  East  as  well 
as  to  the  West.  The  crescent  must  vanish.  All  nations  are  to 
jrlory  in  the  cross. 

Port  Said  and  other  cities  near  the  Suez  canal  are  visited  by 
many  Scandinavian  and  (lernian  sailors,  among  whom  the  Luth- 
erans from  time  to  time  have  missionated,  but  nothing  permanent 
has  }H^en  accomplished.  A  Scandinavian  seamen's  missionary  may 
Ix-  app<jinte(l  for  this  field  in  the  near  future. 

K.\iseks\vi:htii   Deaconess  Work. 

The  Deaconcsa  HospituJ  at  Alexandria. — Owing  to  his 
delicate  ht*alth,  Fliedner  was  obliged  to  si)end  the  winter  of 
iNlJV-oT  in  Cairo.  He  was  then  asked  by  the  Consuls-General  of 
Prussia  and  England  to  found  a  hospital  for  seniors  and  other 
>trangers  in  Alexandria.  They  promised  supjx>rt  from  their 
resixH'tivt*  governments  and  annual  su Inscriptions.  There  was 
already  an  Eurojx'an  hospital  in  Alexandria,  worked  by  French 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  but  it  was  always  cnjwded,  and  a  new  hospital 
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18  Ti^ceBS«ry,     In  1B57  a  Germ  an  Protefitnnt  pa  s  tor  was  appointed 
Alexandria,  aud,  tdU^r  niuch  f»aruest  consideration,  Fliedner 
:eded  to  the  requeBt.    He  lured,  wliikt  still  in  Egypt,  the  house 
a  Turkish  Paslia  to  l)e  used  fur  a  hospital,  for  416  thalers     It 
as  in  the  healthiest  pai't  of  the  town  and  scarcely  fifty  yai-ds  from 
the  sea.    In  November,  1857,  the  first  three  deaconesses  arrived  in 
Alexandria,  and  began  their  task  of  arranging  the  hospi^^al.     It 
was  not  ready  until  February  28.     The   first  patient   who  was 
admitted  came  from   Berlin,  the  second  from  Bavaria,  and  by 
degreeii  patients  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     In  1862  the 
terra  of  the  lease  of  the  house  expired,  and  in  onler  to  prevent  the 
work  being  given  up  Fliedner  was  obliged  to  buy  the  house. 
^^L        After  Fliedner's  death  there  arose  the  alternative  of  repairing 
^Rhe  old  ht^pital  at  a  great  cost,  or  building  a  new  one.     The  latter 
course  was  thought  advisable.    In  1868  a  very  suitable  piece  of 
[      land  was  bought  outside  the  Amhara  Gate  for  10,000  thalers.     The 
new  building  was  soon  finished.     It  has  two  stories,  and  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  its  purix>st%  with  se|>arate  quarters  tor  patients 
suffering  from  iufectious  diseases.     It  has  also  a  mortutiry  chajiel 
and  a  fine  large  garden,     The  cost  of  the  building  was  for  the 
mo6i  part  defrayed  by  sums  collected  in  Grermany,  England  and 
Scotland,  by  grants  from  g(»v«Tnnieiits,  donations  from  friends,  and 
the  sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  the  old  ho6x>itaL     A  local  committee 
was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  the  husband  of  a  former 
sister.     It  was  comix>ped  of  patrons  of  the  hospital,  and  is  still 
^^ndefatigabie  in  gi\nng  help  and  ailvice  in  matters  affecting  the 
^Bsterior  of  the  building.     On  the  17th  of  August,  1870^  on  the  day 
^Between  the  battles  of  Mars-hi-Tour  and  Gnivelotte,  the  sisters 
^^Arere  at  last  able  to  move  into  their  new  hospital,  with  patients 
I      from  almost  every  quarter  under  the  sun.     A  gift  of  lOA^OO  thalers 
was  made  by  a  German  friend,  and   with  this  three  lx*ds  were 
^^ndowed.    Many  p<M)r  i>atients,  of  all  confessions  and  creeds,  and 
^^Bven    many  Mohammedans,   have    profited    by  being    admitted 
without  payment. 

Outdoor  patients  are  treated  daily  without  payment,  many 

coming  from  a  long  distance  to  consult  the  doctor.    The  deacon- 

*s  give  great  assistance  in  binding  up  wounds  and  dispensing 

edicines.     In  1878  a  wing  was  added  to  the  hospitid,  esixxnally 

for  the  greater  convenience  of  treating  the  large  numbt^r  of  poor 

eatures  who  daily  crowd  round  the  d<ior  waiting  for  medical 

lief.    Til  is  building  is  one-storied,  and  comprises  dispensary. 

ufiulting-room,  doctor's  room,  waiting-room,  and  operating-room. 
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This  work  has  so  increased  that,  in  1881,  the  number  of  tlw«r 
treated  clinieally  rose  to  21,659. 

In  the  last  few  yeai^s  the  district  between  the  hoepttal  aod 
town  has  been  considerably  built  up;  and  the  committee  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  an  opi>ortunity  which  presented  itself  to  boj 
a  strip  of  laud  lying  iu  front  of   the  hospital.    This  has  be«Q 


D£AUOKESS£S'  HUSPITAL   IN  ALEXANDRIA,  EtlYPT, 

Principal  BoUdinir,  Ism 


surrounded  by  a  wall  and  made  into  a  garden;  and  thus  the  < 
of  the  land  being  bought  for  building  purjjoses  has  been  aver 

Althoutrh  during  the  bfjnibardnient  of  Alexandria  in  1882  tei 
houses  e8C«iR^d  without  s^mie  injury,  the  deacoiiessi^S'  hii^[ntiil  wjtt_ 
most  wonderfully  and  mercifully  presened.    Tlie  shells  from 
f(ir*reafiof  Kum-el-Dih  weretlirciwn  at  a  dintanc^e  of  only  000  yii 
from  the  hospital,  and  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  patients, ' 
sisters,  with  all  who  had  fled  to  them  for  n^fuge,  took  op  lhi« 
abode  during  the  l>*jmbardmcut  in  the  cellars.     Many  had 
for  shelter  in  the  hospital  who  thought  no  other  place  in  tbo  ci^ 
safe  during  those  terrible  days.     Later,  the  sisters  were  oMig«d 
est^ajx*  by  night  fnmi  the  hoapital,  with  all  their  sick  nr  '  '     ' 
imtientH,  making  their  way  in  gieat  danger  four  miles  Ihi 
burning  town.    They  were  received  on  board  n  Gerttmn  gunb 
frnm  whtmce  in  a  tewdayst  they  were  transferred  to  a 
the  harli«jr  belonging  to  the  Khtxlive,  in  which  they  rem' 
tranquility  was  restored.     After  some  weeks  it  ¥raii  piK>^     ^ 
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return  to  the  huspital,  where  the  usual  work  was  resumed,  A 
little  later  tlie  twenty-fifth  anniversMry  of  the  fuuntlation  of  the 
hospital  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing,  and  with  feelings  of 
deep  thankfulness  that  the  hospital  and  its  inmates  had  beeu 
spared  through  so  many  dangers, 

Afl  Alexandria  is  not  only  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the 
I w Mediterranean  Sea,  but  the  connecting  link  uniting  India* 
BRl^ustralia  and  Europe,  the  sick  of  all  nationalities  and  confessions 
are  found  in  the  hospital  where  eleven  deaconesses  minister  yearly 
to  1,100  imnntes.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number 
of  applicants  an  addition  was  built  i-o  the  hospital  in  18TO  and 
thus  a  pressing  need  supplied  in  that  a  prayer^hall  w^as  suitably 
furnished  for  worship*  A  polyclinic  is  counect^^d  with  the 
hospital  for  which  in  1878  a  separate  building  was  erects. 
During  18V)0,  20,637  days  of  service  were  given  to  1,112  sick.  Of 
these  848  were  men,  of  ivhora  123  were  seamen;  195  women  and 
sixty-nine  children,  representing  twenty-six  nationalities  and  eight 
different  religious,  while  10,756  patients  were  treated  in  the 
polyclinic.  Touching  things  are  experienced  by  these  sisters. 
For  example,  when  an  Englishman  of  gfxxl  family  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  from  a  drunken  sprt^e,  and  he  had  come  to  himself 
and  desired  to  sneak  away  unobserved,  he  w^istold  he  had  to  speak 
first  to  the  head  sister  and  he  replied:  ''That  I  cfumut  do;  she 
will  speak  to  me  as  my  mother  and  that  I  cannot  stand/'  One 
sister  teaches  an  elementary  parochial  school  of  twenty  pupils  in 
the  German  congregation.  A  local  committee  collects  funds  to 
supplement  the  fees.  An  indebtedness  of  lo,l3<X)  marks  rests  on 
the  building  for  which  ep«x^ial  otTcrings  are  asked. 

The  Deaconess  Hospital  "Victoria/'  in  Cairo,  Egypt.— 
An  applic^ition  was  sent  to  Kaiserswerth  by  all  the  Protestants  of 
Cairo  on  March  31, 1881,  for  sisters  to  commence  a  deaconess  work 
in  this  city  which  is  called,  "one  of  the  fortresses  of  Islam,''  Th«/ 
response  was  favorable,  as  is  generally  the  case  from  that  noblt* 
institution.  In  1883  the  site  was  purchased  and  on  January  1, 
1884,  this  stately  building  was  completed  having  c(jst  with  the  site 
175,000  francs*  Its  indebteilness  is  all  paid.  Recently  a  bequest 
of  20,000  marks  was  given  it  by  a  capitalist  of  Bagtlad  who  di«?d 
there.  The  one  house  has  become  tiiree  huuses  and  the  sisters 
raise  their  Ebenezer  and  l>t>lieve  that  God  will  continue  his  help. 
It  was  opened  January  8,  and  dedicated  February  15,  186t5.  Tlie 
receipts  tlie  first  year  were  18,365  marks;  expenditures,  18,176, 
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Dnring  the  year  that  has  just  closed  the  hospital  ministered 
in  Christian  charity  to  an  average  of  eighteen  patients,  per 
day,  a  larger  number  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  sisters 
regret  that  many  are  brought  there  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease 
and  they  die  after  being  there  only  a  few  days.  Time,  work  and 
means  are  required  to  give  these  gratuitous  attention.  The  private 
sick  make  such  demands  on  the  hospital  that  more  room  was 
needed  daring  the  year  and  new  quarters  were  furnished  near  the 
eye  clinic  for  the  females.  Since  then,  there  have  been  so  many 
male  patients  that  all  could  not  have  been  accommodated  had  this 
arrangement  not  been  made.  The  six  deaconesses  ministered  to 
349  patients  during  1892. 

The  ^^ Isolated  House"  for  contagious  diseases,  as  small-pox 
and  diphtheria,  was  occupied  by  ten  patients. 


Lutherans  in  East  Africa. 


Dr.  Krajif,  in  the  strength  and  courage  of  youth,  left  the 
niiHHioriary  w-minary  in  Basel  and  sailed  for  Africa  in  1S37. 
Having  landed  in  Abyssinia  he  debated  almost  daily  with  the 
IffwHiH  of  the  native  corrupt  Christianity.  Through  his  pioneer 
exploring  trmrs,  his  faithful  labors  and  extensive  writings,  he  has 
IxM'n  universally  honored  as  the  patriarch  of  Protestant  missions  in 
East  Africa. 

No  l(»ss  than  six  German  missionary  societies  are  at  work 
aliitig  the  casttTn  coast  of  Africa:  The  East  African  Society  of 
RtHu,  the  Berlin  Society,  the  GossntT  Society,  and  the  Bavarian, 
Moravian  and  Ntuikirchen  Societies. 

Thr  KrafKjrlical  Missionary  Society  for  German  EcLst  Africa 
Htart«*(l  in  Dar-cs-Salaain  and  opt^nt^d  a  new  station  inTang^.  It  is 
tlifir  piir|x)so  now  to  go  into  the  interior  many  miles  from  the 
coast.  Mild  found  a  settlement  in  a  high  and  healthful  district,  for 
wliieh  Pastor  Wohlrab  of  Dresden  and  Candidate  Johannseu. 
after  pre|)aratory  study  on  the  part  of  lK»th,  have  been  commis- 
sioned. The  (lennan  deaconess  hospital,  to  which  the  Gennau 
EnijH'ror  gave  ^')AHK),  has  been  moved  from  Zanzibar  to  a  healtliy 
l<M'ati<>n  in  Dar-es-Salaani,  where  a  new  building  has  been  erect^xl. 
Two  deaconesses  from  Hanover  have  lu'cn  sent  to  East  Africa  as 
nursi's  in  this  (iernian  hospital. 

Dar-es-Salaani,  having  been  selected  as  the  capital  of  German 
Kast  Africa,  is  tlie  heaihiuarters  of  all  government  officers.  It  i^ 
also  destine<l  to  become  a  ureat  commercial  city  since  it  is  locatttl 
on  iwxo  of  the  frw  mMxl  harl>ors  on  tln^  East  African  coast.  Tlu- 
conci^ntratioii  of  the  mission  work  of  this  siK'iety  at  this  stragt^tic 
jK>int  is  wi>e  and  fortnn.ite. 

Rev.  (ireiner  la.^t  var  made  a  missionary  tour  into  the  interior 
the  consequence  of  whi«h  was  the  opening  of  a  new  mission  in 
I'siirauh*.  Another  station.  HotTnuuLrshd'he  (  Hope's  Heights),  was 
ftuindrd  in  Kiss*  niwe  anions  the  Was^iramo  jx^ople.     On  Sunday. 
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(May  29,  1892*  two  misBionaries,  one  deacon,  and  two  deacoueeses 

\^weTe  commissioned  by  the  society.     In  Hoffunn^licBlie  a  parson- 

B,  chapel  and  workshop  have  been  erected*     (See  page  235). 

The    Bavarian    Etmngelical    Lutheran    Society  for    Ea$t 

Africa. — Of  its  five  missionaries,  one  by  the  name  of  Bach  died 

p  after  returning  home,  Rev.  Hotf manii  is  on  a  furlough,  and  Hevs, 
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Swedish  LQther&ii  Bfialonarr, 
Atiyaslnla,  Eaat  AfHca, 


OUST  AVE   KHSn.  ABRHENioa, 
8we<U8U  Lutheran  MlalonAry  lo  MeKuUo, 
AbysBlnlA,  East  Africa, 


Niedermeyer,  Verclerlein,  Steuberlich  and  H»>p  are  in  active 
service.  Lately  two  new  men  were  ^ent  to  the  mission.  Until 
the  present  Neuendettelsau  educated  its  men,  but  henceforth  thny 
will  be  more  thoroii^Hily  trained  in  the  Leipsic  Mission  School, 
since  this  society  united  with  the  Lei[isic  society  last  year.  While 
small  new  missionary  societies  are  being  started  we  are  glad  to  see 
tliat  some  think  it  wise  to  unite.  This  union  interests  all  the 
friendB  of  the  Leipsic  mission  also  in  Africa. 

Tfie  Pilgrim  Mission  of  Si.  Chrischona  has  for  many  years 
patiently  niissionated  among  the  Galla  pxiple  in  Schoa.  Two  of 
its  men  are  now  stationed  among  400  nominal  Christians. 

The  Berlin  Society  No,  1  is  represented  in  East  Africa  on  the 
[Nyassa  at  two  stations  by  four  missionaries. 
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T?ie  Fatherland  Society  of  Sweden. — Gustafva  von  Platen,  a 
pious  young  lady  of  the  higher  nobility  in  Sweden,  married 
Missionary  B.  P.  Lundahl,  son  of  a  village  blacksmith,  who  had 
been  prepared  for  the  work  and  sent  out  as  a  missionary  to  East 
Africa  by  the  Fatherland  association.  Missionary  Lundahl  first 
went  to  the  mission,  and  from  there  sent  back  to  Sweden  for  his 
bride,  who  reached  Abyssinia  in  1869,  eighteen  months  after  her 
intended  husband,  and  in  company  with  eighteen  other  mis- 
sionaries. 

By  the  time  the  new  workers  reached  the  mission  station, 
Kunama,  it  was  broken  up  and  deserted.  The  friends  then  went 
back  to  the  coast  and  down  to  Massowa  and  Ambadaho,  in 
Northern  Abyssinia.  There  they  found  a  summer  resort,  and 
there  they  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Missionary  Lundahl  and 
Lady  von  Platen,  in  a  low,  dark  grass-hut. 

The  wars  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  made  it  impossible  to 
do  anything  among  the  heathen  by  preaching  the  Oospel.  Mis- 
sionary Lundahl,  finding  two  missionaries  murdered  and  their 
stations  destroyed,  started  a  school  for  heathen  children — 
Abyssinians  especially — at  Massowa,  and  his  success  has  been  so 
great  that  he  has  sent  five  young  men  from  his  school  to  Sweden 
for  further  instruction.  Five  of  these  East  African  youths  have 
been  trained  at  Stockholm,  three  of  whom  have  returned  to 
Abyssinia  as  evangelists  among  their  own  people. 

"Man  proix>ses;  God  disposes."  The  original  aim  of  the 
society  was  that  the  missionaries  sliould  preach;  but  they  didn't 
stop  the  mission  when  preaching  was  found  impracticable,  and 
now  they  have  natives  prepared  to  do  that  work. 

Statistics  for  1892:  five  ordained,  four  unordained,  and  seven 
female  Euroi>ean  missionaries,  and  three  ordained,  thirteen  unor- 
dained native  missionaries,  122  members,  eleven  baptisms,  five 
schools  and  104  scholars.  Stations  are  McKullo,  Geleb,  Asmara, 
Bellesa  and  Zaze^a.     (See  paj,^e  383.) 


Lutherans  in  South  Africa. 


The  German  Lutheran  Diaspora  Congregations.-  In 
South  Africa  there  are  15,000  Germans  who  are  about  as  good 
Germans  as  they  would  be  had  they  never  emigrated.  Many  more 
than  this  number  there  are  who  have  lost  their  national  character, 
at  least  in  part.  Of  the  400,000  whites  speaking  Holland,  it  is 
carefully  estimated  about  one-fourth  are  of  German  descent. 
True,  some  Lutheran  churches  have  been  founded  in  the  Holland 
language,  but,  as  in  other  foreign  parts,  the  Lutherans,  to  their 
great  loss,  have  failed  to  push  their  work  vigorously  in  the 
language  of  their  adopted  home,  which  generally  must  increase 
while  their  own  decreases. 

As  far  back  as  forty-five  years  ago  all  the  German  Lutherans 
emigrating  to  South  Africa  had  to  unite  with  a  Holland  Reformed 
church  or  be  without  Gospel  privileges.  Through  the  blessing  of 
God  the  first  German  Lutheran  church  was  orgcmized  about  that 
time  in  Cape  Town,  which  united  with  the  Lutheran  State  Church 
of  Hanover.  The  German  foreign  missionaries  to  South  Africa 
cannot  be  duly  honored  for  their  faithful  services  in  founding  this 
and  many  other  churches  among  their  own  countrymen,  while  they 
were  under  appointment  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  Foreign 
missions  pay  in  many,  many  ways.  An  interesting  book  might  be 
written  to  show  that  under  the  wonderful  leadings  of  God  it  was 
through  foreign  missions  more  than  through  any  other  agency 
that  the  primitive  German  diaspora  mission  work  was  undertaken 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  and  that  the  church  at  home  has 
been  so  remarkably  awakened  to  missionate  among  their  own 
migrating  sons  and  daughters. 

Cape  Colony. — The  oldest  diasjx^ra  Lutheran  church  in 
South  Africa  is  St.  Martin's  of  Cape  Town,  It  was  built  during 
the  reign  of  tlie  Dutch  and  the  services  were  conducted  almost 
exclusively  in   the   Dutch   language.      At  that  time,  under   the 
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regime  of  a  Dutch  governor,  who  843eiiis  to  have  been  a  veryst 
Calvinist,  no  other  but  the  Calvinisiic  faith  was  toleratecL     And 
when  a  wealthy  German  by  the  name  of  Melk  begrm  building 
church  with  his  own  means,  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  ti>  1 
a  wholesale  wine  establishment,  the  governor  said  one  dayt 
know  very  well  that  you  are  nut  building  a  wholesale  wine  eetut 
lisbment^  but  a  Lutheran  church;  as  long  as  I  am  governor   yui 
will  conduct  no  ser\nce8  in  it/'    Fortunately,  the  colony  soon  camd 


ST,   HABTlN'e  GBBMAH  KVANGELlCAii   tUTHZBAii  CHUECH   AND   PAEKOXAaS. 

Oipe  Town,  SotiUi  Afiica, 


into  the  haudjiof  the  English  and  from  that  tinn*  on  the  Luthemitti 
enjoyed  freedom  of  worship. 

A  Germiin  Lutheran  congregation  wtis  orgiini24.Hl  in  1861  aiidJ 
was  called  8t.  Martin's  churrh.     Pastor  C,  Wagner  writer  nttder] 
dato  August  22,  18tlO,  to  the   Dia8|K>ra  CAinference   as  foUanrit 
"The  first  pustur  of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.Murtin^ftl 
Church  was  Parisius,  now  superintendent  in  Patten8«*n  <  Hanover). 
Nearly  two  years  the  congregation  was  vacant,  until  at  last  Dr.  H. 
Hahn  accepted  a  call,  who  hitherto  had  been  a  missionary  ol  the 
Bannen   ilissioniiry  ScK*iety   in  Damara.      During  his  pasiunio 
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the  congregation  at  Paarl  became  self-supporting  and  called  H. 
Hahn,  Jr.,  who  had  until  this  time  assisted  his  father  in  Cape 
Town.  In  October,  1884, 1  was  called  as  pastor  of  the  St.  Martin's 
congregation  and  the  call  was  ratified  by  the  Royal  Consistory  of 
Hanover.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  to  serve  the  congregation  at 
Wynberg  in  connection  with  Cax^e  Town  and  instruct  the  children 
at  that  place  twice  a  week,  besides  giving  instruction  in  our  school 
here  four  hours  a  day,  it  became  necessary,  after  three  full  years 
of  labor,  to  constitute  Wynberg  a  separate  charge.  Pastor  J.  G. 
Kroenlein,  who  in  former  years  was  in  the  service  of  the  Barmen 
Missionary  Society  in  Namaqualand,  is  now  pastor  at  Wynberg. 
But  even  after  the  separation  of  the  Wynberg  congregation  was 
effected,  the  work  in  Cape  Town,  which  grows  from  year  to  year, 
was  more  than  I  could  do.  Consequently  I  applied  to  the  Royal 
Consistory  of  Hanover  for  help  and  the  efforts  of  that  board 
resulted  in  commissioning  Pastor  F.  Kramer  to  become  the  second 
or  assistant  pastor  at  this  j^lace.  But  even  now  our  work  is  great 
and  requires  constant  mental  and  physical  strain  as  you  may  see 
from  the  following  short  account." 

Pastor  Wagner  then  follows  with  the  details  of  their  work 
which  show  that  the  two  pastors  have  their  hands  more  than  full. 
Every  Sunday  and  church  festival  day  divine  worship  is  conducted 
in  Cape  Town  morning  and  evening.  Every  Wednesday  evening 
they  hold  Bible  study,  and  every  Thursday  evening  for  a  j^art  of 
the  year,  a  prayer  meeting.  In  the  "Still  Week"  there  is  daily 
meditations  on  the  sufferings  and  death  of  our  Saviour.  The 
Lord's  Supper  ^*s  celebrated  every  month;  also  on  church  festival 
days.  They  hold  tliree  services  monthly  at  two  mission  stations, 
and  preach  every  liord's  day  to  the  prisoners  at  Breakwater 
Station.  The  pastors  conduct  an  afternoon  Sunday  School  and 
teach  the  catechumens  ton  hours  during  the  week.  Every 
Tuesday  evening  one  of  the  pastors  loads  the  "German  Young 
Peoples'  Society,"  a  Christian  Endeavor  Six'ioty,  which  was 
organized  as  early  as  1884.  In  the  large  x^arochial  school  one 
pastor  teaches  four  hours  a  day  and  the  other  one  hour.  Pastoral 
calls  and  visits  to  the  sick  and  to  the  hospital  are  made  regularly. 
Many  suffering  and  needy  ones  are  constantly  seen  at  the 
parsonages  asking  for  relief  or  helj). 

The  light  from  St.  Martin's  church  has  been  shining  brightly 
far  away  as  well  as  at  homo.  It  is  the  spiritual  mother  of  the 
churches  in  Paarl,  Woreostor  and  Wynberg,  and  it  has  also 
gathered  together  into  two  small  congregations  the  Germans  in 
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D'Urban  Road  and  Eerste  River.  The  100  Germans  in  Port 
Elizabeth  Pastor  Wagner  hopes  soon  to  have  well  organized 
into  a  Lutheran  congregation  so  that  another  pastorate  may  be 
established.  Every  third  week  services  are  also  held  by  Pastor 
Wagner  for  the  Germans  in  Stellenbosch. 

Their  Gospel  light  is  scattered  far  also  through  their  active 
German  Lutheran  Seamen's  Mission.  Pastor  Kramer  visits  tht» 
ships  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  harbor.  A  German  Seamen's 
Home  has  been  established  which  already  has  been  a  blessing  to 
very  many. 

The  German  immigrants  are  shamefully  imposed  Uix>n  at  this 
seaport,  the  Castle  Garden  of  South  Africa.  The  council  of  St. 
Martin's  church  issued  on  August  16, 1892,  an  official  warning 
against  the  false  advertising  of  the  "German  House  of  Cape 
Town"  so  extensively  circulated  in  Germany.  Instead  of  serN-ing 
the  church  it  leads  them  from  the  church  into  the  worst  society. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  the  two  pastors  and  their  organ- 
izations are  earnestly  laboring  for  the  spiritual  advancement  of 
the  people  and  the  upbuilding  of  God's  kingdom  on  sound,  biblical 
princiiJes.  But  here,  like  in  nearly  all  the  German  diaspora  work, 
the  ministers  are  required  to  i)erforni  too  much  work  not  exactly 
in  the  line  of  tlioir  callin<<,  which  should  be  done  by  laymen,  as 
teaching  school,  etc.  Certainly  we  synii)athize  with  these  men  in 
their  self-denying  labor.  Wo  dare  not  forget,  however,  that  in 
many  places  the  school  is  the  condition  sijie  qua  non  to  Gennan 
church  life.  It  is  largely  so  even  in  America.  In  many  a 
German  settlenu^nt  the  pastor  must  commence  his  work  by  teaching,' 
school.  This  is  often  a  groat  burden,  but  the  bleasing  to  tlic 
church  is  greater.  Some  of  our  American  l)rethren  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  lfM)k  \i\y<n\  this  scliool  work  of  tlie  German  pastors  as 
rather  an  unnecessary  burden,  not  only  placed  u^xm  the  pastors 
but  also  uiK)n  the  children.  But  this  matter  needs  to  be  under- 
8to<Kl.  Too  often,  the  fact  that  tlie  lan<^ua<j:e  is  the  connecting 
link,  keeping  parents  and  children  together,  is  overlooked. 

Then  in  many  foreign  countries,  it  must  be  remembered,  the 
state  d(K\s  not  look  after  the  educational  intt»rests  of  the  peox)ie,or, 
as  in  South  America  and  other  countries,  tlie  schools  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
self-denying  lal)<)rs  of  our  German  pastors,  for  instance  in  Brazil 
in  the  way  of  gathering  the  German  Lutheran  children  into 
s<»hools,  first  teaching  them  to  n^ad  and  then  following  with  the 
catechism,  they  would  have  simply  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Koman  church,   and   their   Bibles,   hymn   books,  prayer  books, 
•catechisms  aiul  whatever  tlieir  paroutB  brought  with  them  from 
[the  fatherland  iu  the  way  of  goo*J  literature,  wuuld  have  become 
eless  after  the  immigrant  generation  had  gone  the  way  of  all  the 


REV.   O.    W.   WAGENEB, 

Til©  PftJtor  of  Bt.  Mnrtln*»  German  BTan^ltcal  Lathema  Church, 

Cftpo  Town,  S4>utli  Africa,  and  PresideDt  of  the  German 

ErafieeHral  LiiiherBn  Syncxl  of  fl<tuth  Afrioft, 

organized  Januar>'  22-23,  1391, 


^Jiving.     The  congregation  in  Cape  Town  numbers  1,180  commun- 
its  and   haa  a  Sunday  Bchuol  of   220  children.     In  its  large 
arochial  school  both  the  German  and  the   English   languages 
re  taught, 

Wynberg^  as  stated  above,  was  first  served  by  the  pastor  in 
^pe  Town      Bev,  John  George  Krcenlein,  their  first  resident 
Btor,  wrote  in  1890  as  follows:  **Wynb4?rg  is  situated  on  the 
?ninsula  Gape  of  Good  Hoi3e  between  Cajje  Town  and  Simens 
Town  behind  the  table  moimtfiin  whose  foot  is  adorned  with  a 
beautifully  wooded  forest,  which  affords  a  charming  scenery.     The 
I      inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  English  and  Dutch.     Only  a  few 
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the  city;  others  are  found  in  the  villages  of  Xewlands,  Claremont, 
Kenilworth,  and  Constantia;  but  most  of  them  live  in  the  bottom, 
a  sandy  desert,  where  only  German  industry  could  have 
changed  it  to  a  blossoming  and  fruitful  district  as  we  see  it  now. 
They  raise  various  products  and  have  a  good  market  in  Cape 
Town.  The  number  of  Germans,  children  included,  is  about  1,000. 
St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  of  Wynberg  was  founded 
in  1862  and  was  formerly  connected  with  Cape  Town;  but  since 
January  1, 1886,  it  has  its  own  pastor.  The  congregation  numbers 
200  members.  Average  church  attendance  is  from  150  to  200. 
The  monthly  communions  number  from  forty  to  fifty;  baptisms, 
about  fifty  during  the  year. 

"The  congregation  is  in  possession  of  a  nice  parsonage  on 
Alphen  Hill,  opposite  the  church.  Their  church  has  been  rented 
from  the  Dutch-Lutheran  congregation  in  Cape  Town.  The 
school  is  on  the  bottoms  and  has  an  attendance  from  forty  to  fifty 
scholars.    The  teacher  is  Martin  Ernst. 

"The  greatest  diflSculty  for  the  minister  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  peojJe  live  so  scattered  over  the  low  lands.  During  the 
summer  it  is  the  hot  sand  and  the  burning  sun,  and  during  the 
winter  the  waters,  which  flow  together  here,  make  the  passage 
often  dangerous.  Last  winter  especially,  the  people  suffered  great 
damage;  some  houses  fell  down,  farms  were  ruined,  and  what  had 
been  har\'ested  was  washed  away.  An  appeal  in  the  papers  here 
in  behalf  of  the  sufferers  broujiflit  1,00()  marks,  by  which  we  were 
able  to  some  extent  to  give  assistance  to  tliose  in  greatest  want. 
Now  with  the  beginnini^  of  spring  the  outlook  grows  brighter.  I 
am  encouraged.  You  in  tlie  old  home  will  not  forget  us  in  this 
far-off  country.  We  are  very  much  in  need  of  having  our  hands 
held  up  in  order  that,  like  Joshua,  we  may  be  enabled  to  win  the 
battle." 

At  the  beginning  of  1892  this  faithful  champion  of  the  Lord's 
cause  died.  Because  of  his  literary,  linguistic,  missionary  and 
pastoral  work  Rev.  J.  G.  Kroenlein  will  ever  shine  as  a  bright  star 
in  the  history  of  South  African  Protestantism. 

Paarl  is  a  country  town  three  hours  ride  by  rail  from  Cape 
Town.  This  i)lace  was  also  servt^d  in  former  years  by  the  pastor 
in  Cape  Town.  But  since  iJSSl  the  coii.Lcre<^ation  has  its  own 
pastor  in  tin)  person  of  11.  Ilalin,  Jr.  They  own  a  church  and  a 
parsonage  and  are  now  building  a  fine  schoolliouse. 

Under  date  Octo])er  14,  181K),  Pastor  Halin  writes:  "In  my 
congregation  in  Paarl  we  have  had  the  joy  to  see  a  long  desired 
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ish  fulfilled.  About  the  middle  of  September  we  bought  a  piece 
ground  for  a  cemetery  at  a  cost  of  3,700  marks.  Hitherto  we 
were  obliged  to  bury  our  dead  at  different  places,  which  was  rather 
unpleasant.  About  the  atteiidaiiee  at  the  services  1  cannot  com- 
plain. Of  course,  there  are  also  peoi>le  here  who  wish  to  become 
rich,  and  others  who  are  rich,  that  do  nut  care  for  eternity  and 
who  are  not  willing  to  Bend  their  children  to  our  parochial  BchooL 
Our  Bchool  numbered  during  the  last  half  year  forty *seven  children. 
Through  the  Sunday  school  we  are  still  gaining  iiittuence  over  the 
children  of  such  people  who  stay  away  from  the  church*  The  St. 
Peter's  congregation  of  Paarl  numbers  112  confirmed  members 
and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  Worcester  is  served  in  connec- 
tion with  Paarl,  Tht^  Trinity  Lutheran  congregation  was  gathered 
in  the  year  1861  by  Missionary  L,  F.  Esselen.  Having  been 
presented  with  a  building  lot  by  the  Dutch  Lutheran  congregation 
in  Cape  Town  they  erected  a  church  which  was  dedicated  during 
the  year  of  the  Luther  Jululee  (1883).  Two  years  ago,  1890,  they 
built  a  substantial  schooUiouse  at  a  cost  of  6,000  marks  which  is 
without  any  indebtedness.  The  German  English  parochial  school 
numbers  fifty  pupils.  The  congregation  has  also  been  presented 
jy  the  town  with  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  church  cemetery.  Wliat 
yet  wanting,  says  the  pastor,  is  a  bell  for  the  church,  a  little 
organ,  a  parsonage,  and  I  would  add  a  pastor,  for  I  believe  that 
steps  should  be  taken  in  Worcester  to  secure  a  pastor  of  their  own, 
then  everything  else  will  come." 

Kafeabia.  —In  this  district  there  are  a  number  of  German 
Lntheran  churches.  During  the  month  of  August,  1885,  Mission- 
ary Director  Dr.  Wangemann  from  Berlin,  on  his  African  mission 
tour,  influenced  the  ditferent  pastors  to  organize  a  South  African 
German  Lutheran  Synod.  This  was  done,  although  not  all  the 
pastors  united  with  the  syntxl  at  that  time  because  of  former 
contentions  and  strife.  The  first  Germans  who  came  here  were 
soldiers  employed  in  the  British  army.  They  were  afterwards 
followed  by  a  larger  number  of  regular  immigrants,  There  had 
been  three  regiments  of  soldiers,  each  having  a  chaplain.  These 
ted  as  pastors  although  it  is  stated  that  two  of  them,  after  the 
tegiments  were  dissolved,  forsook  the  people.  But  the  third, 
Missionary  Kropf,  proved  very  faithful  and  did  much  in  the  way 
of  assisting  the  poor  people  and  in  establishing  a  church  work. 

Stuiierheim  is  the  principal  city  of  the  district.     It  was  namtnl 

after  the  captain  of  one  of  the  regiments,     St,  Paul's  Lutheran 

gatiou  at  this  place  was  organized  June  25,  1865.    Both 
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clinrcli  and  parsonage  are  owned  by  the  missionary  society  of 
Berlin.  The  contributions  of  the  congregation  amounting  to  $500 
yearly  are  forwarded  to  that  society,  which  in  turn  supports  the 
pastor.  There  is  no  parochial  school  connected  with  the  congre- 
gation but  the  minister  teaches  a  Oerman  class  in  the  public 
school.  The  congregation  numbers  sixty-five  families,  about  520 
souls.  The  average  attendance  at  service  is  100.  Its  present  pastor 
is  W.  Beste,  who  was  sent  over  by  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society 
in  1864.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Missionary  Synod. 

In  King  Williams  Toum^  the  capital  of  Kafraria,  St.  John's 
Lutheran  church  was  dedicated  by  the  missionaries  Kropf  and 
Lienfeldt,  January,  1864.  Two  years  later  Superintendent  Cluever 
was  installed  as  their  pastor.  He  also  served  a  number  of  other 
places,  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  become  separate 
pastorates.  The  Lutheran  congregation  in  King  Williams  Town 
numbers  seventy-two  families.  There  is  also  another  Oerman 
Evangelical  congregation  in  the  place  which  is  served  by  Pastor 
J.  Zahn,  a  native  from  Wurtemberg.  All  the  Oerman  churches 
of  South  Africa  bear  the  Lutheran  name,  we  believe,  except 
this  one. 

Braunschweig  received  its  first  settlers  in  the  year  1858. 
Others  followed  in  the  course  of  years.  The  people  during  the 
early  times  had  to  undergo  many  hardships.  At  present  the 
congregation  has  a  nice  church,  a  parsonage  and  also  a  Lutheran 
cemetery.  The  majority  of  its  meml:)ers  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  the  preached  Word  and  the  Holy  Sacraments.  They  have  a 
parochial  school  which  is  taught  by  the  pastor  and  his  son  in  the 
German  and  English  languages.  The  congregation  reports  377 
parishioners,  average  attendance  377,  baptisms  fifteen  and 
confirmations  thirteen.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Berlin  Mission 
Committee. 

Frankfurt  was  in  earlier  years  connected  with  King  Williams 
Town,  but  since  1879  it  has  had  its  own  j^astor.  Pastor  C.  Bohmke 
writes  under  date  Septeinl>er,  1888,  as  follows:  "This  charge  is 
composed  of  tliree  places,  viz.:  Frankfurt,  Wiesbaden  and  Marien- 
thai,  and  nunilx^rs  500  souls.  It  would  l>e  larger  if  there  were  no 
Baptist  congregation  here.  The  Baptists  would  have  scarcely 
gained  ground  had  our  people  from  the  beginning  been  supplied 
with  pastors.  Church  attendance  on  the  whole  is  satisfactory. 
The  number  of  communicants  last  year  was  575,  baptisms  26, 
confirmations  nine,  deaths  three.  When  I  took  charge  of  this  field 
I  oix^iukI  at  once  a  GtTUian-English  scIkxJ,  and  the  Baptists  who 
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tive  in  the  neighboring  towns  Bend   their  children  to  our  echooh 

We  give  instruction  in  BJt)le  history,  Gcnnaiu  Englieh,arithmetiC| 

pop^raphy  and    einging.      From    June    until    Eagter    we   have 

itechetioal    instrurtion,   wIumi   the   caiechism  and  about  forty 

the  best  bynins  are  eomiiiitted  to  memory  atid  recited  during 

chool  hours.    It  ia  hard  for  thtjee  children  who  have   had  no 

iernian  schooling   to   understand    the   cateebiRUi    or   a   sermon. 

few  weeks  ago,  fi>r  ini4tftuee,  a  young  man  twenty-three  yeare  of 

age  cam^  to  me  and  desired  instruction  thougli  he  had  never 

Ittended  a  Cteruian  eehooh  Without  our  German  Bchools  our 
mtliernn  church  would  have  no  future  here  whatever," 
East  Liyndon, — This  place  was  in  former  years  a  proR[>erous 
paport,  standing  in  close  communication  with  the  diamond  fieldfi. 
^le  German  poi3ulation  was  large  and  consequently  a  large  church 
raa  built  at  that  time.  But  in  consequence  of  a  railroad  which 
raa  built  between  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London 
ras  largely  cut  off  from  its  former  sources  of  prosperity  and  began 
to  decline*  The  congregation  nnmbors  at  present  thirty-two 
■^^miliea  and  is  served  by  a  missianary  who  waa  formerly  connected 
^Rrith  the  Hermannsburg  Society.  The  congregation  is  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  30,000  marks.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  its 
pastor  was  serving  it  gratuitously,  being  superintendent  in  the 
public  school,  the  congregation  would  hardly  lie  able  to  continue 
its  service  because  of  the  high  interest  on  the  debt.  This  is 
another  example  of  wnrning  to  many  other  congregations  that 
often  rush  into  debt  needlessly. 

»  Natal,— In  the  year  1848  emigrants  from  Westphalia  and 
anover  came  to  New  Germany,  having  Ijeen  brouglit  here  by  an 
uglish  conqmny  with  the  view  of  raising  cotton.  The  enterprise 
was  abandoned  and  the  company  gave  the  land  to  tlie  settlers  on 
liberal  terms,  A  German  Jew  by  the  name  of  Bergtheil,  who  had 
been  acting  as  agent  for  the  company  iu  bringing  the  j>eople  from 
the  fatherland,  did  show  himself  yery  helpful,  assisting  them  in 
the  erection  of  a  church  and  a  schoolhouse.   Missionary  W.  Posselt, 

I  by  the  urgent  request  of  the  jx^ople,  became  their  pastor  and  has 
labored  among  them  with  great  acceptance  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
ieven  years.  Writing  to  the  Berlin  Mission  Committee  at  that 
lime  asking  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Posselt,  they  said:  **  We 
|re  a  poor  orjihan  congregation  who  live  in  a  strange  land  among 
^he  heathen,  Although  we  are  pfX)r  as  to  our  bodily  waut^,  still 
this  can  be  borne.  But  to  live  in  a  wild,  far-off  country  without 
a  spiritual  guide  (seelsorger)  and  without  the  eweet  consolationB 
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of  the  Gospel  and  to  see  one^s  children  grow  np,  is  almost  more 
than  we  can  bear.  For  four  years  we  have  had  the  fortune  to  have 
our  beloved  pastor  with  us  How  has  he  admonished,  censured 
and  comforted  us  and  carried  our  burdens!  How  diligently  and 
earnestly  has  he  shown  to  us  the  way  of  Life,  in  word  as  well  as 
in  deed!  How  has  he  prepared  the  d3dng  for  the  last  solemn 
hour!  O,  how  happy  were  we  at  that  time  and  how  did  we  all 
cling  to  him  with  affectionate  love!" 

From  this  it  appears  that  their  pastor  had  left  them  and  that 
on  the  strength  of  this  petition  he  was  re-appointed  and  subse- 
quently labored  there  till  his  death,  which  occurred  May  12, 1885, 
when  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  honor  by  the  Zulus  and  the 
Germans.  Pastor  Theo.  Gloeckner  became  his  successor  in  1887. 
The  colony  numbers  120  homesteads,  and  the  people  are  all  well 
situated.    The  German  language  and  customs  have  suffered  little. 

The  congregation  is  in  possession  of  a  church,  a  parsonage 
and  a  schoolhouse.  The  average  attendance  at  services  is  200. 
Kumber  of  communicants  175,  marriages  three,  baptisms  sixteen, 
and  deaths  four.  Adjoining  this  colony  is  a  mission  station, 
Christianburg,  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society  No.  1,  there  being 
at  present  three  different  missionary  societies  bearing  the  name 
Berlin. 

With  the  above  congregation  is  connected  Pietermaritzburg, 
the  capital  city  of  Natal,  where  services  are  conducted  in  a  hall 
every  three  months. 

New  Hanover  was  settled  in  the  year  1858  by  people  from 
Hanover,  Germany.  In  the  month  of  May,  1862,  Pastor  W. 
Struve  was  inHtalled  there  by  the  Mission  Superintendent  Harde- 
land.  The  congregation  numlx^rs  320  souls.  On  the  first  Sunday 
in,  each  month  the  Lord's  SupixT  is  celebrated.  They  have  a 
par(H*hirtl  schcxil  wliich  is  in  charge  of  an  able  teacher.  Pastor 
Struve,  who  servt^d  the  congregation  for  a  prricxi  of  twenty-five 
years,  died  in  1S^<4.  His  sncct'ssor  is  Kt*v.  Dr.  Altmann.  This 
congregation  starttnl  home  missionary  work  by  founding  another 
German  Lutheran  Church  in  Wichsdorf,  which  is  served  by 
MiKsionary  Sticlau  of  the  Hennannslnirg  S<x»iety. 

The  oiKMiing  of  missionary  stations  among  the  Zulus  by  the 
Uerniannsl)urg  Foreign  Missionary  ScxMety  improved  the  German 
and  Christian  life  of  Natal.  SeptemlxT  19,  1854,  the  Hanover 
missionary  colony  with  five  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  entered  the 
ftTtile  valh'V  whtre  tht'V  foun<l«Kl  New  Hermannshurg.  Eight 
oRlnine<l    and    eight    hiy    missionarit»s   were   among   the  happy 
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ly.  Although  the  most  of  these  settled  iK?rmanently  in 
Either  localities  there  is  to-day  in  New  Hermaunsburg  a  German 
'Lutheran  congregation  of  twelve  fajnilieH,  who  Uise  the  beautiful 
church  with  its  large  pipe  organ  in  eonimoa  with  the  Zulu 
Lutheran  congregation,  eacli  wurshiijping  in  their  native  language* 
Lutheran  congregations  are  also  found  anumg  the  German 
fanners  in  the  southern  part  of  Natal,  one  in  Marburg,  anotlier 
in  HeJpmakaar^  to  both  of  which  Hermannsburg  missionaries 
minister  in  holy  things.  Surely  foreign  missiuns  are  a  blessing 
to  more  than  heathen  people. 

High  School, — The  parochial  8cho<jlB  for  the  seven  German 

Lutheran  congregations  of  Natal  receive  support  from  the  colunial 

^KOTernment.    The  Germans  want  high  or  advanced  schools  as  well 

^BB  those  of  an  elementary  characten     It  is  tlierefore  worthy  of 

Hspeeial  mention   that  a  high  school  has  been  founded  in  New 

Hermannsburg  with  three  teachers,  where  the  scattered  Germans 

may  send  their  children  for  a  thorough  education.     The  sons  and 

^daughters  of  the  Hermannsburg  missionary  families  receive  here 

Hpie  best  instruction  free  of  charge  without  being  separated  far 

^rrom  home  by  being  sent  to  Germany. 

Transvaal. — ^The  town  of  Johannesburg  is  only  a  few  years 
old,  but  numbers  some  15,000  inhabitants.  They  belong  to  many 
dififerent  nationalities.  The  English  ftiid  the  Dutch  languages  are 
the  prevailing  ones.  In  church  work  nearly  all  the  leading 
denominations  are  represented.  There  are  about  2,000  Germans 
who  had  no  church  building  two  years  ago,  although  they  were 
organized  and  numbered  some  400  members.  Missionary  H, 
Kuschke,  from  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  began  tlie  diaspora 
mission  work  in  1888. 
^^  Lueneburg. — The  Lutheran  congregation  in  this  place  was 
^krganized  in  18t>9,  and  consists  of  nineteen  families.  Their  first 
^mastor,  J.  H.  Felter,  was  a  missionary  from  Hermannsburg.  The 
■Congregation  accepts  all  the  confessional  w^ri tings  of  the  Lutheran 
church  and  obligates  itself  to  see  to  it  that  the  Kaffers^  who  are  in 
the  employ  of  the  meml^ers,  attend  church  and  become  Christians* 
During  the  Zulu  war  these  people  w^ere  called  upon  to  endure 
many  hardships.  Nearly  all  their  cattle  were  taken  from  them 
and  many  of  their  homes  and  other  buildings  burned.  The  son  of 
Pastor  Felter,  who  served  in  the  English  army,  lost  his  life.  The 
same  year,  December  23,  1879,  Paster  Felter  died,  having  Ber\^ed 
the  congregation  for  ten  years,  preaching  and  teaching  school. 
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November  13, 1882,  they  laid  the  cornerstone  for  a  new  church 
and  two  years  afterwards  it  was  dedicated  and  cost  abont  $10,000. 
According  to  a  report  given  by  its  present  pastor,  O.  GFevers, 
dated  September  11,  1888,  the  congregation  numbered  at  that 
time  twenty-eight  heads  of  families  or  188  sonls. 

Bergefiy  six  miles  from  Lneneburg,  at  one  time  served  in 
connection  with  the  latter  place,  has  now  its  own  pastor  in  the 
person  of  C.  H.  R.  Johannes,  who  was  installed  September  9, 1888. 
There  are  several  other  places  which  are  settled  by  small  bands  of 
German  colonists  that  are  served  by  missionaries  who  labor  in  the 
respective  districts. 

Obanoe  Free  State. — The  capital  of  this  state  is  Bloem- 
fonieiny  where  Pastor  J.  G.  Grosskopf  has  gathered  a  German 
congregation.  In  former  years  it  was  served  by  missionaries  from 
the  Bethany  mission  station,  but  at  present  Pastor  Grosskopf 
serves  the  congregation  regularly  in  connection  with  three  other 
places:  Wepener,  Smithfield  and  Winburg.  In  these  places  the 
Germans  have  no  churches.  Pastor  Grosskopf  preaches  in  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  for  his  people  and  also  for  the  Dutch  in 
their  tongue.  In  Bloemfontein  the  congregation  owns  a  nice 
church  and  also  a  parsonage.  It  numbers  ninety-one  commun- 
icants. The  little  band  at  Winburg  desire  to  build  a  German 
Lutheran  church  and  have  secured  central  lots  and  raised  half  the 
necessary  money.     But  where  is  the  other  half  to  be  had? 

Kimberley. — Since  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  year 
1869  in  this  vicinity  many  people  have  been  attracted  hither.  It 
is  a  regular  mining  town,  filled  with  all  kinds  of  people.  "In 
consequence  of  high  wages,  luxury,  feasting,  immorality  and 
dishonesty  are  the  order  of  the  day.  The  prisons  are  crowded.'' 
Amongst  the  different  churches  the  German  Lutheran  is  the 
smallest,  seating  about  150  people.  It  was  dedicated  January  4, 
1885.  The  congregation  numbered  a  few  years  ago  165  members. 
The  number  of  communicants  during  the  year  1886  was  117.  In 
former  years  the  people  were  sofvcmI  by  missionaries  from  the 
Berlin  mission  station  Pniel.  Since  1879  they  have  their  own 
pastor  in  the  jjerson  of  Rtn.  Meyer.  In  1892  the  congregation  sent 
forth  an  appeal  for  help  for  their  church  and  their  families.  Min- 
ing towns  often  exix^rience  sudden  changes,  from  luxury  and  sin 
to  poverty  and  misery. 

Beaconsjield,  only  three  miles  from  Kimberley,  was  formerly 
looked  after  by  Pastor  Meyer,  who  held  services  in  the  BChoolhouse 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  congregation.     In  December,  1885,  they 
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received  a  j^astor,  Juhti  Anidt^  from  ibe  Berlia  Mission  Society. 

The  work  was  a  difficult  one,  becaase  of  reli^ioiiB  indifference. 

From  150  Germans,  only  fifteen  or  twenty  attended  churcli.     But 

kihe  few  faithful  ones  held  on  and  tinally  succeeded  in  erecting 

I  a  little  church,  which  was  dedicated  February  12»  1888. 

The  German  Lutheran  Conferefu*^  or  Synod  of  South  Africa 
has  been  organized  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  church  order  of 
Brunswick.  Many  towns  bear  German  names  and  the  German 
Lutherans  are  increasing. 

Foreign  Missions.— The  churches  of  Frankfort  and  King 
Williams  Town  sent  to  the  Leipsic  Society  in  1890  445  marks*  and 
the  Rhenish  Society  secured  the  same  year  l,^i02  marks  from 
seven  German  congregations. 

Jewish  Missionary  Societies  of  Germany  and  Paris  receive 
[regular  contributions  fi'om  Cape  Colony  and  Basutohmd. 

A    Scandinavian    Diaspora    Luilieran    Congregation    was 
lorganiztKi  in  Durban,  March  14,  1882,  and  a  gothic  church,  seating 
|J80   and   coating   20,000   crowns,  was   erecttHl.      Swedes,    Danes, 
lorwegiaiis  and  Finns  alike  rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Foreign  Missions. 

The  Society  of  Norway  reiiOTts  for  its  Zulu  mission  (1892) 

eleven   stations,   600  communicantB^   twenty -four   school   houses, 

thirty-seven  preaching  places   and  thirty- three   native   teachers 

in     South    Africa.      Bishop  Shreuder's  Mission  in  Zulu  and 

LKatal  has  two  stations,  five  ordained  missionaries,  130  commu- 

[tiicants  and  124  pupils.     (See  page  335), 

The  Swedish  Church  Mission.     (See  page  384). 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Finland,      (See  pages  414 
^418). 

The  Hermannsburg  Society  in  1892  reported  fifty-nine 
principal  stations  in  Natal,  Zulu,  Transvaal,  with  fifty-nine 
European  ordained  missionaries,  360  native  helpers,  18,284 
baptized  members,  58,900  marks,  receipts  from  the  natives.  Two 
^graduates  of  the  Hermannsburg  Mission  College,  Pewzhom  and 
ihwer,  were  commissioned  to  the  Bechuana  field  on  May  26, 1892. 


Table  of   the  Wobk  of  thb  Berlix  Luthkbam  Missioxabt 
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Lutherans  in  West  Africa. 


The  Basel  Missionary  Socieii/  report(?d  ia  1892  the  following 
On  the  Gold  Coast  ten  priacipal  stutious,  thirty -eight  mi88itmun4*8, 
twenty-one  women  missionaries,  614  baptisms,  and  10,347  members, 
and  in  Cameroon,  where  its  work  has  had  special  diffic^ulties,  four 
principal  Btalions,  ten  missionaries,  three  female  workers,  175 
baptisms,  41G  members,  and  578  school  scholars,  Five  brethren 
were  comi^elled  by  the  climate  to  leave  Cameroon  last  year,  and  in 
their  place  Revs*  Mader  and  Stolz  arrived  February  15>  1892. 
From  Bonaberi  the  work  has  been  extended  to  Wnri  aud  Mnugo. 
A  new  station  was  founded  in  Bakiike*  where  a  chap^d  was  recently 
detlicated*  From  the  district  uf  Maugamba  the  good  news  comes 
that  during  the  last  few  years  thirteen  chapela  have  been  er&cted. 

Tfe'?  North  German  Missionary  Sociefy  last  year  hjst  through 
death  one  of  its  most  faithful  missionaries,  Rev.  Knuesli  of  Keta^ 
and  Rev*  Seeger  had  to  return  home,  so  that  its  active  force  in  the 
field  is  now  seven  missionaries  and  four  deaconesses.  In  May, 
1892,  Rev.  J,  Vetterli  of  Basel,  and  Revs.  W.  Innes  and  Q. 
Schofiser  of  St.  Chrischona,  arrived.  Its  fields  are  Keta^  Ho,  and 
Amedschovhe.     (See  page  230  iu  25L) 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Oeneral  Synod  of  the  ' 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States  published  in 
1893  the  following  on  its  mission  at  Muhlenberg,  Liberia,  which 
for  nearly  twenty  yeara  has  been  under  the  wise  and  efficient 
superin tendency  of  Rev.  D.  A.  Day,  D.D.   Three  miasionanes,  two 
native  onlained  i^istors  and  180  members.     Two  of  the  Sunday 
schools  have  310  scholars,  there  being  at  Muhlenberg  134  and  at 
Jahva  Jiih  150  pupilf .    The  etlncational  work  is  prosperous.    0?er 
3,000  people  are  under  the  direct  influence   of  the  miasion.     A 
new  dormatory   for  girls  is   just   finishe<h       Inventory   af    the 
industrial  work  at  Muhlenberg:  Dwelling  house,  $2,500;  cbildrvn^sj 
hou&«\  ll»5(X);  ehnp4:4«  $*2»2<'K);  workshop  and  sheds,  $1,400;  engtnesij 
fihafting,  etc.,  $1,400;  culTee  huller,  $400;  tools,  $(K);  ox-cnrt  and  { 
oxen,  $185;  360  ncres  of  land  at  $2.50  jxt  acns  $900;  50,000  coffiNj , 
trees  at  $1 .00  each,  $50,000;  total,  $»i0,445. 
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Missionary  Merensky,  of  the  Berlin  Mission  expedition  of 
eight  men  on  Lake  Nyassa,  says  of  the  Konde  tribe,  among  whom 
it  is  to  work:  **  Yon  can  hardly  imagine,  for  Africa,  anything  more 
idyllic  than  a  Konde  village.  First,  well  tilled  fields  announce 
that  it  is  near;  then  we  often  see  a  widely  extending  banana  grove, 
which  is  inseparably  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  the  village. 
In  the  banana  wofxl  things  are  cleanly,  the  streets  are  swej)t,  and 
soon  you  see  here  and  there  neat  cottages  of  bamboo  and  unburnt 
brick,  sometimes  also  longer,  qnadrangular  houses  for  the  youth. 
The  eye  is  particularly  struck  by  the  seemly  cow  stables,  of  which 
the  chiefs  have  built  the  largest.  We  saw  at  Makendza  one  120 
feet  long,  and  at  Mabynsa  one  was  going  up  which  could  hardly 

ave  been  less  than  200  or  250  feet  in   length.     The  dwelling 
bouses  are  often  so  neat  and  clean  that  they  would  draw  attention 

ven  in  Enro|>e,     Their  form  is  round,  the  under  part  being  of 
banil>txj  and  unburnt  brick,  and  the  upper  part  being  like  the 

miliar  Basuto  houses. 

'Wlien  I  add  that  stcx^k- raising  receives  such  attention 
g  the  K«jndes  as  that  the  cattle  are  regularly  smoked  to  clear 
them  from  the  dangerous  bush-lice,  and  often  washed  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  clean,  this  j^eople  apjj^^ars  as  one  of  the  most 

vanced  in  Africa.     It  is  especially  significant  that  its  culture 
FB  to  be  indigenous,     There  are  many  indications  that  the 

Sndes  have  been  settled  for  centuries  at  the  northern  end  of  the 

ke,  and  have  gradually  learned  huw  to  develop  the  resources  of 
,he  country  in  this  effective  way.     The  i>eople  are  of  a  strong  and 

uscular  build.     Even  the  well-known  African  flatfoot  is  by  no 
means  universal  among  them;  where  it  dt>es  show  itself,  it  is  less 
Tsely  developed.     The  color  is  dark,  especially  in  the  proper 

ucleus  of  the  tribe,  who  live  by  the  lake.     You  notice  among  the 
men  many  whose  features  speak  of  reflection.     It  struck  me  with 
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surijrise  that  the  elder  i)eople  often  have  pleasing  faces,  whereaf5 
the  Caifre  proj^er,  if  a  heathen,  is  almost  sure  to  grow  ugly  with 
age.  The  reason  may  be  that  the  Kondes  appear  to  be  a  very 
sober  race.  Even  the  common  sort  of  African  intoxicants  are  not 
much  brewed  among  them.  They  do  not  practice  circomcision, 
and  thus  two  walls,  which  in  South  Africa  resist  the  advance  of 
Christianity  are  not  found  here.  The  religion  of  the  people  is 
ancestor  worshij).  They  have  words  for  Sxnrit,  God,  for  sacrifice 
and  prayer.  Thus  far  I  have  discovered  no  trace  of  magic.  There 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  here  such  a  soil  for  the  diflfnsion  of  the 
Gosi)el  as  is  st^'ldom  found  in  heathen  lands.  The  people,  moreover, 
api)ear  to  have  many  i>raise worthy  traits  of  character  and  usage. 
Thus  far  we  have  scarcely  lost  anything  by  theft  or  by  mendicancy; 
chiefs  who  came  into  my  tent  Ix^iaved  themselves  in  a  serious  and 
seemly  manner.  They  handled  nothing,  still  less  did  they 
laugh  at  what  they  did  not  understand,  but  sat  modestly  on  the 
camp-stocjls  that  were  handed  them,  listening  with  serious  repose 
of  manner  to  the  t()i)ic  of  conversation.  Before  us  lay  this  noble 
mission-fi(,'ld  into  which  we  had  entered  on  leaving  Kasonga,  and 
our  hearts  swelled  more  and  more  with  joy  at  the  thought  that 
our  Pfx'iety,  tliat  ire  liavt*  born  called  to  cultivate  this  field;  but  a 
!'>ok  at  the  (roast  la^fM)iis,  tlinmj^h  which  our  way  led  us  and  at 
the  thre(i  hanuncK-ks  with  their  fever-stricken  occupants,  reminded 
us  that  \]u*  fruits  of  this  field  can  only  be  gathered  through 
sacrifice* ;  yea,  iHTchance  through  heavy  sacrifices/' 

In  memory  of  Missionary  Director  Wangemann  their  first 
station,  they  called  "Wan^^emann  Ileitrhts''  in  the  Pii)ayika  moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  l.(X)0  feet  above  the  Nyassa  and  2,500 
above  the  B<^a  hnel. 

The  3fissioJuiry  Union  of  Sweden  in  1886  started  a  self-sns- 
t^ining  missionary  work  on  the  C\)ngo  and  have  sent  out  twenty- 
three  laborers.  Of  these  five  have  died,  two  returned  home  for  a 
tini(%  and  one  left  the  mission.  Fifteen  are  consequently  in  the 
field  at  present.  The  principal  station  is  Mukinibungo  where 
large  nuni]»ers  of  natives  come  and  listen  to  the  (]iosi)el. 

The  Swedes  havt^  been  the  pion<'ers  in  many  good  things. 
Thi'y  started  the  first  Protestant  mission  among  the  heathen  and 
were  the  first  to  defend  tlu»  Protestant  faith  in  the  hour  of  its 
great(^st  peril.  We  are  also  told  that  they  have  won  Christian 
laurels  under  Africa's  equator  in  that  they  W(»re  the  firs*  to  j)rint 
a  Ixxjk  in  the  lanvrua<j:e  of  the  CV^ulto. 


Lutherans  in  Madagascar. 

NoBWEGiAN  Lutheran  Fobejon  Missions. 

The  Zulu  mission  had  been  active  for  a  score  of  years  and  had 
proved  a  success  when  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Norway 
resolved  to  extend  its  work  by  opening  another  new  field.  The 
Central  Executive  Board  of  the  Society  chose  Madagascar  as  the 
future  mission,  and  Pastor  Schreuder,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Zulu  mission,  fully  endorsed  the  choice.  He  was  commissioned 
to  gather  information  about  Madagascar  and  for  that  purpose  he 
made  a  journey  to  Mauritius  Island.  From  what  he  learned  about 
Madagascar  he  was  convinced  that  this  island,  with  so  many 
millions  of  heathen,  would  be  a  promising  field  for  another  Nor- 
wegian mission,  and  he  advised  the  society  to  commence  the  work. 
Rev.  Schreuder  was  then  authorized  to  open  this  new  mission,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Zulu  Mission  should  not  thereby 
be  weakened. 

The  Inland  Mission. 

In  1865  eight  new  missionaries  arrived  in  Zululand  on  the 
missionary  vessel  "  Elieser."  Having  remained  there  two  years, 
two  of  them,  Engh  and  N.  Nilsen,  were  sent  to  Madagascar  to 
establish  the  new  mission.  Via  Mauritius  they  arrived  at  Tamatave 
on  the  east  coast.  Both  these  young  Norwegians  had  been  reared 
as  farmers.  They  were  educated  at  the  mission  school  of  Stavanger, 
and  Mr.  Engh  was  an  ordained  Christian  minister.  Judging  from 
their  surroundings  one  might  have  thought  that  their  prosi)ects 
were  nothing  but  despair.  But  their  hearts  were  full  of  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  they  soon  proved  that  they  at  all  events  had  the 
right  qualifications  for  missionaries.  They  arrived  on  the  large 
island  with  no  other  weapon  than  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  But 
they  had  faith  enough  and  will  enough  to  use  it.  These  two 
Norwegians    8-nd    their   successors  accomplished   a  work  much 
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great rr  nnd  mn4*h  more  lK*neficial  to  the  poor  heathen  thna  al 
war  trix>pe  sent  there  by  France. 

Having   landed  at   Tamatave   they  were  welcomed    by 
Kiit:H*^h  Consal  Pakenham  and  others.     They  were  then  oonveyt 
to  Antananarivo  where  they   met  a  friendly   reception    from   tfa 


NOBWEGL^K   LGTRBRAK    MIB^IOK    CHTBGH   AKD  SCHOOL, 

English  missionaries.  Here  they  remained  one  year  studying  1 
Madagascar  hingoage,  and  in  this  time  prepared  IhemBelvea 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives.  Meanwhile  they  were  vi^  "  * 
Schrender^  with  whum  the  new  missionary,  He  v.  Borgen,  1. 

and  also  the  bridee  of  the  missionaries.     When  Schreuder  ( 
to   Antananarivo  he  was  well    pleased    with    the    progress    fhi 
missionaries  had  made  in  acquiring  the  language.     An  agr«^ii 
was  made  with  tlte  Englii^h  missionari^^,  who  had  their  stationa  i 
and  near  the  capital,  that  the  Norwegian  missionaries  Wf>uld 
interfere  with  their  work.     Betsilio  in  the  interior  was  then  ehc 
as  tlie  field  for  the  Xom-egian  mission,  with  Antananarivo 
their  heiid(iuarierH. 
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Tlie  three  niiHsiormrit^H  t-rmiiuj^  from  the  far  iiorih  were  IfX^ktxl 
UiXJD  with  Buspiciun  by  the  government.  As  it  became  knovm 
that  they  contemplated  the  establislimeiit  of  an  independent 
miseion  which  would  Bot  be  under  the  control  of  the  London 
MisBion,  the  friendship  assumed  by  the  English  missionaries  had 
an  end.  But  the  Norwegian  missionaries  did  not  lose  their 
courage*  They  had  a  burning  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen,  and  under  great  difficulties  they  commenced  their  work 
at  Betafo  in  the  district  of  North  Betsilio,  where  no  missionaries 
had  ever  been,  though  missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  capital  for  forty  years.  They  built  a  station  in  Betafo  and 
preached  the  gosjjel  to  large  numbers  of  eager  listeners.  On 
Aijril  11th  the  following  year  two  natives  were  baptized  as  the 
first  fruit  of  their  labors.  Otiiers  were  gradually  added  and  a 
little  Christian  congregation  was  organized.  In  the  same  year, 
the  Queen,  Ranavalona  XL,  became  a  Christiao,  and  at  once  urged 
her  people  to  accept  the  Christian  religion.  This,  in  fact,  made 
Christianity  the  state  religion.  The  missionary  work  was  thus 
promoted,  and  there  was  a  temptation  for  many  to  accept  the 
Christian  name  without  possessing  its  spirit. 

In  1869  seven  additional  missionaries  arrived  from  Norway, 
Having  remained  a  few  weeks  in  Natal  and  Zululand  they  were 
accompanied  by  Schreuder  to  Madagascar  on  the  missionary 
vessel "  Elieser,"  As  so  many  missionaries  arrived  at  one  time 
the  government  was  startled  with  fear.  The  English  missionaries 
did  all  in  their  power  to  create  suspicion,  and  the  ciril  authorities 
refused  the  new  missionaries  admittance  to  the  country.  But 
Schreuder,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  Zulu  mission  had 
found  it  necessary  to  become  an  English  subject,  could  now  as  an 
English  citizen  appt-al  to  the  treaty  existing  between  England  and 
Madagascar,  He  thus  by  his  wise  diplomacy  and  great  personal 
influence  had  these  difficulties  removed  and  stationed  the  new 
missionaries  at  various  points.  One  of  them,  Borchgrevink, 
who  was  educated  as  a  physician  as  well  as  a  missionary,  was 
stationed  at  the  capital  to  represent  the  mission  before  the 
government.  By  his  practice  of  medicine  he  soon  won  many 
friends  for  the  Norwegian  mission  on  Madagascar.  Rev, 
Schreuder,  who  on  a  visit  to  Norway,  had  been  ordained  to  the 
office  of  a  bishop,  did  not  return  to  Madagascar,  and  on  account  of 
the  meagre  means  of  transportation,  he  exercised  snpervnsion  of 
the  Madagascar  mission  from  Zululand.    Since  Schreuder^s  death, 
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the  supervision  has  been  by  the  missionaries  stationed  at  the 
headquarters  in  Antananarivo. 

Several  parts  of  the  interior  were  from  time  to  time  explored, 
and  new  stations  started.  The  Lord  blessed  the  work,  and  the 
congregations  grew  in  numbers  and  in  piety. 

In  1871  L.  Dahle,  the  present  secretary  of  the  missionary 
society  in  Norway,  arrived  at  Antananarivo,  and  became  the  leader 
of  the  mission.  He  at  once  established  a  theological  seminary  in 
the  capital  for  the  education  of  native  ministers  and  teachers. 
This  institution  is  still  active  and  has  during  the  course  of  years 
sent  forth  many  native  workers  into  the  active  service. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  Norwegian  mission  created 
jealousy  among  other  missionaries,  especially  the  English,  who 
tried  to  place  hindrances  in  its  course,  but  "  the  Word  of  Ghxl  was 
not  bound,"  and  the  mission  gradually  won  respect  in  the  sight 
of  the  English  missionaries,  as  well  as  of  the  national  government 
A  church  was  built  even  in  the  capital  and  dedicated  on  St.  John's 
day  of  1875,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  representation  from  several 
missionary  societies  and  from  the  government.  This  church  stands 
as  a  proof  that  the  poor  missionaries,  from  the  far  remote  and  little 
known  Norway,  had  done  a  noble  work  in  Madagascar,  that  they 
were  messengers  of  peace  and  that  they  had  brought  blessings 
to  the  people. 

A  threatening  enemy,  common  to  all  the  Protestant  missions 
was  found  in  the  French  Catholic  and  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
endeavored  to  overthrow  all  the  missionary  work  outside  of  their 
own.  But  Kev.  Dahle,  by  his  writings,  proved  his  superior 
learning  and  his  ability  to  defend  his  cause.  In  these  struggles 
the  Protestant  missions  were  more  closely  joined  together,  and 
full  confidence  was  restored  on  all  sides.  A  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Madagascar  language  had  been  in  existence  for  some 
time,  but  as  it  was  very  incomplete,  a  committee  on  revision, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  different  evangelical  missions, 
was  apix)inted.  In  this  body  Kevs.  Dahle  and  Borgen  ably 
represented  the  Norwegian  Mission. 

In  1874,  the  society  in  Norway  sent  ten  new  missionaries  to 
Madagascar.  At  this  time  there  was  no  bishop  or  specied  superin- 
tendent of  the  work,  but  the  missionaries  held  yearly  conferences. 
They  then  agreed  that  four  of  the  newly  arrived  missionaries 
sliould  go  to  the  west  coast  and  establish  a  mission  among  the 
Sacalaves,  while  the  remaining  six  should  extend  the  Inland 
Mission  to  South  Betsilio  where  no  missionary  work  as  yet  had 
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been  undertaken.  The  following  year  an  additional  reinforcement 
of  laborers  arrive'd  from  the  homeland.  Some  of  theea  were  ladies, 
brides  of  the  missionaries. 

While  the  theological  seminary  in  Antananarivo  was  very 
active,  an  institution  with  a  similar  plan  was  founded  at  Masinan- 
dreina  in  South  Beteilio,  and  cliiklren's  schrxjls  were  established 
at  all  the  missionary  stations  octiupied  by  the  Inland  Mission, 

From  1877  the  mission  has  had  a  new  administration.  All 
the  missionaries  of  the  conference  elect  out  of  their  midst  an 
overseer  who  has  the  functions  of  a  bishop.  His  term  of  office  is 
for  five  years  but  he  can  be  re-elected,  Kev.  L,  Dahle  was  elected 
overseer  in  1877  and  re-elected  in  1882.  But  l^ecause  of  pofir 
health  he  left  for  Norway,  and  Borchgrevink  has  since  been  the 
overseer*  The  missionaries  hold  yearly  conferences  as  in  Natal 
and  Zululand,  Their  resolutions  must  be  approved  by  the  Chief 
Executive  Board  of  the  Society.  With  this  exception,  the  entire 
missionary  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  standing  inetrnc- 
tions  given  at  the  general  conventions  held  in  Norway,  These 
have  the  highest  legislative  as  well  as  the  highest  executive 
authority  in  the  foreign  field. 

In  1876,  the  Hova  government  sent  officers  to  Betsilio  to 
enroll  the  children  and  charge  them  to  attend  the  mission  schools. 
The  number  of  scholars  consequently  grew  rapidly  and  in  1880 
they  numbered  8,000,  In  the  same  year,  nineteen  native  teachers 
graduated  from  the  sehfx>I  in  Masinandreina,  and  a  number  of 
new  missionaries  arrived  from  Norway.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  workers  was  needed,  since  some  had  already  been 
called  away  by  death,  and  since  the  demand  for  new  workers  was 
steadily  growing. 

In  1881  the  society  employed  twenty-one  missionaries  in  the 
Iidaud  Mission,  besides  a  number  of  women  and  many  native 
teachers  and  evangelists.  The  numl>er  of  native  Christians  reached 
3»000,  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  10,000,  and  the 
attendance  at  the  various  churches  20^(J00.  In  the  same  year 
730  persons  were  baptized.  The  Kingdom  of  Christ  thus 
advanced  mightily,  in  spite  of  great  tribulations.  Pestilence  and 
famine  took  away  thousands  of  people  witliout  sparing  the  families 
of  the  missionaries.  But  they  thus  had  even  more  opportunity  of 
doing  Christian  charity,  which  influenced  multitudes  to  accept 
the  Christian  religion.  In  the  same  year  the  Hova  government 
enforced  a  law  bidding  all  children  of  proper  age  to  attend  the 
schools  of  the  missiunarieSj  as  no  other  schools  were  in  existence. 
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A  school  department  was  established  with  a  chief  minister 
and  several  school  inspectors.  The  latter  yisits  the  district 
and  superintends  the  schools.  In  the  school  department  of  the 
government  the  mission  has  Christian  representatives.  As  a 
result  of  this,  the  school  work  advanced  astonishingly.  The 
number  of  scholars  increased  in  two  years  from  10,000  to  30,000. 
But  the  amount  of  labor  with  its  responsibility  increased  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  teachers,  graduated  from  the  seminaries, 
have  not  been  able  to  do  the  work,  so  that  a  number  of  workers 
with  a  limited  education  have  been  employed.  The  instniction 
given  in  these  common  schools  has,  besides  religion,  embraced  the 
common  branches.  They  have  thus  been  established  on  the  same 
basis  as  like  schools  in  Norway. 

In  1878  Missionary  Walen,  with  a  native  assistant,  extended 
the  missionary  work  southward  and  founded  a  new  station  in 
Fianarantsoa,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  on  the  southern  border 
of  South  Betsilio.  After  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years,  they 
had  gathered  a  Christian  congregation  of  100  members  with  600 
children  under  their  instruction.  A  school  was  established  for 
the  education  of  teachers  and  preachers,  from  which  in  1883, 
thirty-six  young  men  graduated  and  went  forth  as  active  workers. 
They  have  since  been  faithfully  laboring  and  have  already  seen 
much  fruit  of  their  sowing.  In  1881  Walen  was  assisted  by 
Missionary  Svendsen.  Under  their  joint  efforts  the  missionary 
work  developed  remarkably.  God  gave  them  strength  to  act  the 
part  of  Christian  heroes.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  they 
established  forty  preaching  places  in  separated  districts  where  they 
erected  buildings  and  organized  schools.  In  1885  the  Christians 
at  Fianarantsoa  and  sub-stations  numbered  600,  and  the  schools 
of  these  districts  embraced  3,500  children,  while  a  number  of 
candidates  for  Christian  work  received  instruction  in  the  seminary. 
At  this  time  Missionary  Walen  and  wife,  who  were  both  broken 
in  health,  returned  to  Norway  on  a  furlough.  But  before  they 
left  they  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  and 
large  church  at  Fianarantsoa,  the  governor  of  the  district  per- 
fonning  the  solemn  rites.  On  this  occasion  he  asked  God's 
blessing  uix)n  the  work  to  be  accomplished  at  the  place,  upon  the 
the  Word  to  be  preached,  and  ui>on  those  who  would  hear  the 
Biimo.  He  prayed  also  for  the  queen,  for  the  prime  minister  and 
for  the  missionaries  and  their  work,  that  it  might  prosper  and  be 
a  blessing  to  the  [x^ople.  Thus  apjx^ared  a  native  governor,  who 
a  few  years  before  sat  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
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From  1883  io  1885  Madagascar  was  visited  by  a  French  army 
who  bombarded  two  cities  on  the  northwest  coast*  Although  ilua 
brought  confusion  to  the  missionary  work,  God  caused  everything 
to  work  together  for  gcwxl,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  war  all 
the  French  were  exjielled  from  the  island,  including  the  Frunch 
miegionaries,  who  were  all  Jesuits  and  had  proved  to  he  decided 
enemies  of  the  Evangelical  missions.  At  this  time  of  tribulation, 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  niovt*d  toward  Almighty  God,  and 
as  a  consequence  during  the  years  of  the  war,  as  well  as  during 
the  years  imnjediately  following,  thousands  after  thousands 
accepted  the  gospel  and  were  added  to  the  chun.-li.  In  one  year, 
1886,  8,000  people  were  baptized*  In  that  year  the  congregations 
of  the  Inland  Mission  numliered  12,0<^K)  mem  lie  rs  and  40,000 
people  attended  public  worship.  Tlie  Lord  indeed  blet^sed  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries.  They  realized  more  fully  than  ever 
before  that  the  harvest  was  great  but  the  laborers  were  few. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  missionaries  received  help  from  the 
native  workers.  Large  numbers  had  graduated  from  the  various 
educational  institutions  and  were  very  active.  Still  other  prom- 
ising  converts  were  employed,  who  possessed  only  a  conunoD 
school  education* 

Thus  far  it  appears  that  the  missionaries  have  been  working 
to  prepare  the  natives  to  do  evangelical  work.  Otherwise  it  woidd 
have  been  impossible  for  the  missionaries  to  have  done  the  work. 
They  labored  with  the  aim  of  making  the  church  indejDendent  of 
the  aid  from  abroad.  As  the  native  Madagascans  have  a  natural 
talent  for  oratory^  the  best  Christians  have  been  employed  as 
evangelists  and  teachers  with  a  comparatively  short  course  of 
education.  The  heathen  have  attacked  Christianity,  and  the 
Christians  must  consequently  defend  themselves  by  giving  a 
reason  for  their  faith  and  h«jpe.  The  Christian  religion  has  been 
the  topic  of  daily  conversation  everywhere. 

Children  have  thus  been  the  means  of  bringing  their  parents 
to  Christ;  slaves  have  convinced  their  masters  of  the  divine  truth, 
whiteslaves  have  al^o  brought  other  shivcs  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,  In  the  neigh bcjrhotjd  of  Betafo,  where  the  first  station  of 
the  inland  mission  was  founded,  it  thus  happened  before  any 
missionary  work  had  been  commenced  that  a  Christian  slave 
brought  about  a  revival  which  resulted  in  the  baptizing  of  100 
persons  on  one  day.  Yea,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has,  according 
to  Christ's  Word,  been  a  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lunqj. 
Althi»ugh  the  natives  render  much  help  in  this  mighty  work,  tho 
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church  is  yet  far  from  being  able  to  stand  without  asBistance  from 
abroad.  Even  where  the  most  Christians  are  found  there  are  still 
more  heathen  than  Christians,  and  the  Christians  themselves  do 
not  live  far  from  the  borders  of  the  heathen  darkness. 

Thb  East  Coast  and  Bara  Mission. 

In  1887  Missionary  Nilsen  Lund  made  an  exploring  expedition 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  to  open  the  way  for  the 
extension  of  the  work.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  put  his  foot 
upon  these  tracts,  and  he  met  with  several  tribes,  which  of  course 
knew  nothing  of  the  living  God.  Being  four  months  on  his 
journey  he  was  often  in  danger  of  being  killed,  and  he  sent  away  bis 
native  companions  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  from  being 
captured  and  made  slaves.  Though  alone  in  such  danger  God  held 
his  protecting  hand  over  him  and  saved  his  life.  Everywhere  he 
came  the  people  extended  an  urgent  call  to  him  for  teachers  who 
could  instruct  them  about  the  one  living  God.  It  was  a  cry  for 
help  which  made  the  impression  on  the  missionary  that  the 
harvest  was  ripe  and  that  missionary  work  ought  to  be  commenced 
at  once.  Though  the  missionary  forces  in  the  interior  were  scarce 
in  comparison  with  the  vastness  of  the  work,  as  a  result  of  this 
expedition,  missionary  stations  were  established  in  the  following 
year  at  three  places  on  the  southeast  coast,  viz..  Fort  Douphin, 
Manambondro,  and  Vangaindrano.  Stations  were  also  started  in 
Bara  in  the  southern  inland.  The  Norwegian  missionaries  were 
the  first  to  carry  on  Christian  work  at  all  these  places.  They  have 
not  been  without  success  though  this  work  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  Betsilio  i)eople  living  in  tlie  center  of  the  island  between 
the  west  coast  and  North  Betsilio  were  heathen  of  a  fierce 
character.  They  wore  a  great  annoyance  to  the  Christians  in 
Betsilio,  among  whom  they  robbi^l  and  plundered  for  the  suste- 
nance of  their  lives.  This  trite  also,  having  been  influenced  by 
the  Gospel  through  their  contact  with  the  Christians,  began  to  call 
incessantly  for  teachers.  As  no  missionary  could  be  sent,  these 
calls  have  been  met  by  native  Christians  in  Betsilio,  who  thus 
have  broupjht  the  Living  Bread  to  their  former  dreaded  enemies. 

The  West  Coast  Mission. 

The  scx'iety  in  Norway  had  for  some  time  been  thinking  of 
sending  missionaries  to  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar  and,  in 
1870,  an  ex^x^dition  was  made.  With  the  "Elieser,"  the  mission- 
aries, Borchgreviuk  with  his  wife,  and  Rev.  Borgen  and  two  other 
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rorkers,  sailed  from  Tamatave  and  went  around  the  island  to  the 
3uth,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Auguetin*  Several  cities  on 
the  coast  were  visited  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the 
ralers.  The  people,  the  Sacnlaves,  lived  in  the  ntmtjet  heathen 
darkness  as  no  Christian  work  had  ever  been  dune  in  these  regions. 
The  only  white  people  found  were  a  few  Frenchmen  whose  business 
was  the  slave  trade.  The  result  of  this  exixxlition  was  an  appeal 
to  the  society  in  Norway  to  open  a  mission  on  the  west  coast  as 
soon  as  practicable.  It  was,  however,  evident  that  such  a  work 
would  be  connected  with  special  difficulties*  The  unhealthy 
cliniate,  among  other  things,  greatlj^  interfered  with  the  under- 
taking. Though  the  door  was  thus  found  open,  and  the  cry  of 
need  was  loud,  the  inland  mission  had  no  missionary  workers 
to  spare. 

In  1874  ten  new  missionaries  arrived  from  Norway  and  four 
of  these  were  sent  to  the  west  coast  to  establish  a  new  work. 
Boestvig  and  Walen  settled  in  Tullear,  Lindo  in  Ranopasi,  and 
Jacobeen  in  Morondava.  Here  they  lived  under  very  despairing 
circnmstances.  They  had  no  houses  where  they  could  seek  shelter 
from  the  burning  sun,  and  were  surrounded  by  wild  heathen  who 
proved  to  be  thieves  and  robbers.  As  they  could  not  speak  with 
the  natives  it  was  with  the  greatest  diflScnlty  that  they  obtained 
their  daily  bread.  One  of  the  first  undertakings  was  to  cause  the 
English  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  export  of  slaves.  This 
brought  to  them  the  hatred  of  the  •*  white  heathen,"  who  carried 
on  this  defaming  business.  They  were  also  several  times  on  the 
very  point  of  being  killed  by  native  robbers,  but  God  wonderfully 
held  His  protecting  hand  over  them. 

As  Ranopasi  stood  under  the  Hova  government,  and  it  offered 
them  more  personal  safety,  the  four  missionaries  gathered  there  to 
study  the  Sacalave  language.  Thus  a  year  was  given  in  preparing 
themselves  for  the  work.  Wliile  here  they  were  visited  by  the 
**  EHeser."  Walen  and  Lindo  were  soon  attacked  by  fever  as  a 
result  of  the  deadly  climate.  Their  lives  were,  however,  saved,  so 
that  they  could  move  from  the  coast  to  the  inland,  where  they 
recovered  their  strength,  and  where  they  later  took  up  permanent 
missionary  work,  Rcestvig  and  Jacobsen  in  1876  settled  in 
Morondava,  a  city  under  the  Hova  government.  The  same  year 
they  received  help  in  their  wives  arriving  from  Norway.  A  house 
ready  for  erection  was  sent  to  them.  They  soon  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  so  as  to  preach  to  the  natives.  These, 
however^  proved  a  fierce  people  who  had  very  little  respect  for  the 
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missionaries.  The  French  slave  traders  had,  while  the  missionaries 
were  unable  to  make  themselves  understood,  tried  their  best  to 
prejudice  the  people  against  them. 

When  the  "Elieser"  visited  Morondava  again  in  18T7,  great 
changes  for  the  better  had  taken  place.  The  missionaries  had 
been  expounding  the  truth  for  nine  months,  and  about  eighty 
natives  attended  their  regular  services;  quite  a  number  of  children 
were  gathered  for  instruction,  and  the  entire  work  was  carried  oo 
orderly  and  with  apparent  success.  As  Walen  practiced  medicine 
while  he  remained  with  the  mission  their  ca^e  of  the  sick  helped 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  people.  For  200  years  foreign 
merchants  had  tried  to  ''civilize"  the  Sacalaves  by  furnishing 
them  with  liquor  and  ammunition.  The  two  Norwegian 
missionaries,  though  beginning  with  a  small  prospect,  had,  in 
one  year  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon  this  poor  people  by 
preaching  the  life-giving  Word  of  God.  The  natives  proved  to  be 
willing  to  learn  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  real  object  of  the 
coming  of  the  missionaries. 

In  1877  the  Hova  government  emancipated  all  the  slaves  on 
the  west  coast.  This  being  in  itself  a  blessed  decree,  brought 
about  changes,  which  for  a  time  greatly  disturbed  the  missionary 
work,  especially  the  bcIkkdIs.  Many  who  had  received  Christian 
instruction  were  scatten^d.  On  Eoster  of  the  following  year  a 
Sacalave  was  baptized  in  Morondava.  This  was  the  first  visible 
fruit  of  the  West  Coast  Mission.  The  blessed  event  moved  the 
hearts  of  many  others,  who  had  been  under  baptismal  instruction, 
so  that  they  gradually  took  the  formal  steps  to  become  Christians, 
and  a  little  Christian  congregation  grew  up  in  Morondava. 

In  1880  the  missionaries  Aas  ahd  Bertelsen  arrived  from 
Norway.  Aas  joined  Jacobsen  at  Morondava  where  the  most 
radical  part  of  their  work  had  already  been  accomplished.  The 
little  congregation  was  composed  of  Sacalaves  and  Makoas. 
Bertelsen  joined  RoBstvig  who  two  years  previous  had  re-estab- 
lished the  missionary  work  at  Tuiiear.  In  1882  Jacobsen,  with 
broken  health,  had  to  leave  for  the  inland.  The  work  at 
Morondava  was  then  conducted  by  Aas,  who  in  1887  received  a 
helper  in  Rev.  Aarnes. 

The  greatest  trials  connected  with  this  mission  have  been 
caused  by  the  extreme  hot  climate.  Though  the  work  has  been 
steadily  increased  with  new  forces  from  Norway  several  have  been 
coniix^lled  to  leave  for  the  inland,  while  death  has  claimed  many 
from  the  missionary  families.  The  lawless  condition  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  consequent  political  disturbances  have  also  greatly 
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annoyed  the  mission.  This  has  been  the  case  especially  at  Tullear 
where  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  have  often  been  in  jeopanly. 
For  want  of  means  of  com mmii cation  the  miasioiiaries  were  aUo 
for  some  time  almost  entirely  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Bnt  since  1889  French  mail  steamships  have  regularly  vieitetl  the 
coast,  so  that  the  missionaries  could  both  correspond  with  and  also 
visit  each  other. 

No  other  society  has  been  doing  missionary  work  on  the  west 
coast.  The  Norwegian  missionaries  have  therefore  been  alone  in 
meeting  the  spiritual  needs  of  these  people.  But  European 
traders  who  have  brought  liquors  and  other  corrupting  influences 
to  the  coast,  and  who  under  the  Christian  name  have  lived  like 
heathen,  have  all  the  time  been  a  great  annoyance  and  a  direct 
hindrance  to  tlie  prt^*sperity  of  the  Christian  cause. 

From  1888  to  1891  war  was  waged  with  the  Hovaes  who 
extended  their  domain  from  Morondava  southward  in  Fiherenga, 
so  that  the  mission  came  under  the  protection  of  this  more 
civilized  people.  During  the  war  the  missionaries  as  well  as  the 
native  Christians  had  to  endure  great  sutferiugs.  At  Tullear, 
where  the  war  was  raging,  the  most  of  the  missionary  w<»rk  had  to 
be  suBi>euded  at  inten^ik,  im  Missionary  Rostvig  was  obliged  to 
take  a  furlough  for  his  health.  Sinct*  the  war  ch>sed,  uproar  and 
disturliances  have  again  taken  place;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  mission  will  see  better  days  in  the  future  when  the  existing 
troubles  will  be  settled  and  the  authority  of  the  Hova  government 
fnlly  recognized. 

Several  exploring  exjieditions  have  been  made  from  the  west 
coast  to  new  and  unknown  regions  in  the  interior  of  southern 
Madagascar.  As  a  result  of  these  the  West  Coast  Mission  has 
extended  its  actiWty  to  the  Tanosi  Land,  some  distance  from 
the  coast. 

The  West  Coast  Mission  constitutes  a  separate  conference 
district  with  Tullear  as  headquarters.     It  is  conducted  by  the 

e  government  rules  as  the  Inland  Mission^  Rostvig  being  the 
sent  overseer.  The  mission  occupies  at  present  five  stations 
with  thirteen  preaching  places.  Five  Norwegian  missionary 
pastors,  one  ordained  native  minister  and  several  other  native 
workers,  who  have  been  educated  at  the  schools  in  the  interior,  are 
in  active  service.  There  are  fourteen  schools  with  as  many  native 
teachers.  In  1891,  thirty-six  were  baptized,  (>U0  attendtd  public 
worship,  300  to  400  children  frequented  the  public  seho<jls*  and 
forty-six  catechumens  were  prepared  for  baptism.     At  the  close 
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of  that  year  the  total  number  of  those  baptized  in  the  West  Coast 
Mission  was  241  and  the  church  membership  was  222. 

The  Inland  Mission  with  the  South  East  Coast  and  Bara 
Missions  give  for  1891  the  follo¥ring  statistics:  4,724  baptisms, 
152  confirmed,  164  couples  married,  89  church  membeiB  received 
from  other  denominations,  172  excommunicated,  54  restored* 
76  removed,  101  arrived  from  other  places,  217  died,  25,265  com- 
muned, and  the  total  average  attendance  at  the  yarioiis  churches 
50,863. 

At  the  end  of  the  same  year  this  mission  territory  reported 
nineteen  principal  stations,  482  preaching  places,  three  theological 
seminaries,  three  high  schools  for  girls,  one  industrial  Bchool,  one 
teachers'  seminary,  one  medical  school,  484  children's  schools, 
several  manual  training  schools,  one  boys'  asylum,  one  g^rls^ 
asylum,  one  obstetrical  institution,  two  homes  for  lepers,  several 
minor  hospitals,  great  numbers  of  women's  societies,  young 
people's  societies,  and  temperance  societies,  and  other  organi- 
zations of  a  similar  kind. 

Thirty  thousand  members  belonged  to  the  church,  which 
number  is  increasing;  38.278  children  attended  the  schools,  42,196 
children  within  the  mission  districts  were  able  to  read,  and  3.66*» 
catechumens  were  preparin^j:  for  baptism. 

In  carrying  on  this  extension  work  there  were  employed 
nineteen  Norwejjian  missionary  i>astors,  ten  Norwegian  lady 
missionaries,  Ix^sides  the  wives  of  the  missionaries,  twenty-one 
native  ordained  missionaries,  Ix^sides  many  other  workers,  1,1±J 
teachers  of  all  clas.^es,  of  whom  thirteen  had  graduated  from  the 
theological  seminaries.  14.S  wt-re  graduated  teachers,  and  961  were 
teachers  with  a  limited  education.  There  was  also  one  Norwegian 
physician,  one  civil  ent;intM*r  and  one  commissioner. 

At  the  headquarters  in  Antananarivo  a  printing  house  is  very 
active  in  furnishing  literature  to  the  entire  Norwegian  Madagascar 
Mission.  It  employs  fifteen  native  workers  and  one  Norwegian 
missi<jnary.  In  one  year,  1^^4,  there  were  published  from  this  hou&t^ 
2,500  copies  of  a  small  Bi])le  history,  7,500  church  hymn  bo<jkis 
5,SU0  catechisms.  200  small  church  histt)ries,  20.000  copies  of  a 
collection  of  Bible  v«rsts  and  hymns.  2.<»0  text  Ixxtks  for  teachers, 
350  small  reliant >us  stories,  5.<I0<J  n-aders.  and  .-iOO  pericoj)e8,  all  in 
the  native  lan^uaire.  A  rt'liL^ous  j)a]H»r,  the  oriran  of  the  mission. 
is  als<j  i)ublisli«-<l  in  the  native  tontrue.  The  vast  amount  of  litrr- 
aturermer^inu' from  this  printing  Imn.^efrom  year  to  year  is  partly 
oriirinal  and  pirtly  translated  fn>m  the  Norwegian  and  other 
laiiLTuatres. 
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Lutherans  in  Oceanica. 


Oceanica  is  the  fourth  grand  divifiion  of  the  globe  and 
comprifieB  LBland  groupe  and  the  large  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
They  will  be  considered  la  the  following  order:  Anstralia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Fiji  and  Samoa  Islands,  New  Giiinea,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Borneo,  Samatra  and  Nias.  It  is  indeed  a  difficult 
task  to  give  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  Lutheran  work  under  this 
general  heading,  which  may  be  considered  the  dispersion  on  the 
seas.  The  facts  and  figures  here  given  are  a  surprise  and  indicate 
how  little  has  been  done,  as  well  as  how  much  there  remains  to  do. 

The  hardy  German  pioneer  settlers,  whose  first  colony  arrived 
as  recent  as  1838,  compose  the  larger  part  of  the  Lutheran 
strength*  They  have  erected  churches  and  schools,  founded 
German  papers  and  synods,  and  are  aggressive  in  their  diaspora 
and  heathen  missionary  enterprises. 

The  Scandinavian  sailors  and  colonists,  though  fewer  in 
number,  have  also  manifested  a  loyalty  to  their  church  that  is 
commendable.  The  home  church,  neither  in  Germany  nor  in 
Scandinavia,  has  been  as  deeply  concerned  about  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  their  subjects  in  these  parts  as  they  should  have  been. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  notable  exceptions.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
our  first  and  mo^t  imperative  ecclesiastical  duty  is  to  care  for  our 
owfif  whoever  they  may  be  or  wherever  they  may  be  found. 
Then  will  we  be  prepared  to  do  more  and  better  work  among 
the  heathen.  When  the  men  and  money,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  conversion  of  one  heathen,  will  conserve  three  or  more 
Lutherans  to  their  faith,  wisdom  readily  dictates  the  wisest  policy. 

The  work  of  the  Rhenish,  Neuendettelsau  and  other  European 
foreign  missionary  societies  among  the  Papuans  and  other 
heathen  tribes,  and  that  of  the  Australian  German  Lutheran 
synods,  will  be  an  interesting  study.  Again,  the  late  German 
possessions,  as  Emperor  William's  Land,  have  given  anew  impetus 
to  Lutheran  colonial  and  heathen  missionary  enterprises  in  the 
island  world. 


Lutherans  in  Australia.  . 


We  now  come  in  our  survey  and  research  to  the  far  distant 
island  continent,  ^d  will  consider  first  the 

German  Diaspora  in  South  Australia. 

Adelaide^  the  principal  city  of  South  Australia,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  38,479,  of  whom  5,000  are  Germans.  The  first  settlement 
of  German  Lutherans  here  occurred  in  the  year  1838,  when  Pastor 
August  L.  C.  Kavel,  of  the  Uckermark,  fled  from  the  "Prussian 
Union"  and  emi^ated  with  his  congregation  to  Australia.  At 
that  time  Adelaide  was  but  a  small  town.  Thase  people  did  not 
settle  in  the  town  itself,  however,  but  went  beyond  it  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  and  began  to  clear  the  forests  and  build  a  little  town, 
which  they  called  Klemzig,  in  honor  of  the  village  in  Germany 
from  which  they  came.  Whilst  erecting  their  primitive  dwelling 
houses,  they  at  the  same  time  built  a  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  making  all  their  arrangements  as  much  as  possible  after 
the  jMittem  of  their  old  home.  Thus  Klemzig  became  the  first 
Lutheran  congregation  in  Australia.  Since  1848  many  Germans 
have  come  to  Australia,  not  for  religious  reasons,  but  in  order  to 
better  their  temporal  condition. 

An  Englishman,  who  visited  this  colony  a  few  years  later, 
wrote  as  follows:  '' Klemzig  is  a  small,  attractive  settlement,  which 
is  not  so  much  known  among  us  as  it  deserves.  German  persever- 
ance has  transformed  this  wilderness  into  a  pleasant  village,  which 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees.  The  houses  are  roomy,  clean 
and  comfortable.  The  inhabitants  are  busy  and  industrious;  they 
weed,  sprinkle,  build,  fish,  milk,  wash  and  chop  wood.  The  house- 
wife is  busy  with  her  work  in  the  house;  she  bakes,  churns,  cooks; 
no  one  is  idle.  The  children  who  are  too  small  to  do  any  work,  go 
to  school,  where  their  indefatigable  pastor  instructs  them.  The 
stranger  is  surprised  at  the  civility  and  good  manners  of  these 
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rural  peoph*.     The  man,  paasiii|^  by,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  the  wif 
bent  beneath  a  lot  of  wood,  offers  a  friendly  salutation.     Ha^i 
been  forec^d  to  leave  their  homes  for  their  faith^s  sake,  tbey  ba\^ 
built  an  altar  among  us  and  give   us  a  practical   example 
colonist's  life  well  worthy  of  our  imitation/' 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  state  that  these  people  left  th«ii 
home  in  Germany  because  they  and  their  |>astor  refused  to  iul«p 


PASTi/E   APGUST    L.    C.   KAVEL. 
TnkcD  ttom  m  rorc  i^hotogrtpli  for  thli  vaJuirc* 


Ihe  Prussian   union  measure,  by  wliirh  Kinpf  Frederirk  Willie 
HI.  sought  to  bring  abt)ut  a  comx>roml8e  betwet>n  tlie  Luthei 
ad  the  Reformed,    It  was  a  very  unfortunate  affair  as  tbehifil 
of  the  mtjvement  has  shown.     These  people  who  wisli'  '  roi 

loyal  to  their  Luthernn  confession,  before   leaving  t  .ui€ 

sent  a  depuiatiou  to  Berlin  to  plead  their  righteous  cause  wttli  tl 
King,  but   in   vain.     Tlierenpoii    they   iletormined    to  leave    Ihr^ 
country.     When  they  entered  the  boats,  in  whirh  they  satk*d  do¥ 
the  rhvT  Oder  to  Hamburg,  they  sang:  **  Allein  Ootl  in  der  Bg 
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sei  Ehr^  Thus  another  band  of  Pilgrim  fathers  left  their  home 
and  country  for  conscience  sake,  having  their  face  set  toward  the 
wilderness. 

The  village  Klemzig  has  of  late  years  been  on  the  decline. 
No  doubt  Adelaide,  the  large  and  prosperous  city,  attracted  many 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  congregation  at  Klemzig  is  still  alive 
and  is  served  at  present  by  Pastor  Maschmedt. 

In  Adelaide  the  Lutherans  have  a  substantial  gothic  church, 
which  was  dedicated  June  23,  1872.  The  congregation  is  served 
by  Pastor  K.  E.  Dorsch,  who  was  educated  at  the  Missouri 
seminary  in  St.  Louis. 

Hdhndorf  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  German  Lutherans  in 
1839,  numbering  from  400  to  500  souls.  It  lies  seventeen  miles 
east  of  Adelaide  and  numbers  about  500  inhabitants,  mostly 
Germans.  The  congregation  reports  280  communicants  and  a 
flourishing  parochial  school.  There  are  three  other  congregations 
connected  with  this  one:  Salem,  fifty  communicants;  Callington, 
seventy;  and  Manarto,  eighty  communicants. 

Bethany  and  Lobethal  wera  founded  by  Pastor  Fritsche  from 
Hamburg  in  the  year  1841.  Lobethal  is  a  small  country  town. 
Its  congregation  numbers  185  communicants.  It  also  maintains  a 
parochial  school.  Three  other  places  are  served  in  connection 
with  it:  Mount  Torrens  with  ninety  communicants,  Summerfield 
with  eighty-five,  and  Mannum  with  eighty-five.  Pastor  Ey  fills 
this  field  at  present. 

The  congregation  at  Bethany  was  organized  by  Pastor 
Fritsche  in  1842.  Pastor  G.  A.  Heidenreich  has  ministered  to 
them  since  1866,  and  their  parochial  school  teacher,  F.  Hoppe,  has 
been  teaching  their  children  for  thirty-seven  years.  Communicants 
108.  Neukirch  with  seventy,  Schcenborn  with  seventy-two,  and 
Reinthal  with  100  communicants  form  a  part  of  this  parish. 

Rosenthal  is  a  small  town,  thirty-four  miles  from  Adelaide. 
On  Reformation  Day,  1859,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  their  St. 
Martin's  church.  The  congregation  numbers  140  communicants. 
Their  parochial  school  has  150  scholars.  Lindach  Valley  with  110, 
Rowlands  Flatt  with  80  members,  and  several  other  little  points 
numbering  120  communicants,  are  connected  with  this  congre- 
gation. 

Blumberg,  twenty-eight  miles  from  Adelaide,  was  founded  by 
Lutheran  emigrants  from  Russia  and  was  served  by  Pastor  Fritsche 
from  Lobefiial  until  the  year  1858.    At  present  it  has  its  own 
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pastor,  Rev.  H.  Harms.    The  congregation  numbers  172  rn 
icButB,     It  also  has  a  parochial  school.     Friedensberg  urith^ 
and  Palmerwith  92  communicants  belong  to  this  pastorate. 

Tanundaj  forty-nine  miles  from  Adelaide,  lies  in  the  midi^t 
German  settlements.    Though  a  small  place  it  has  three  Luihemii^ 


PASTO R   J ui  1 A    1  H  »i  i  .^  1 1 A  >    A  L  u  iOHT| 
Loti^mell,  TanundA,  South  AnttimlU. 


churches.     The  town  is  almost  exclusively  Gennan,     Chui 
attendance  is  reported  to  be  very  good  on  Sunday  mornings; 
the  afternoon,  however,  the  town  presents  a  lively  oppoomic 
People  seek   recreation  and    amusement.     Attempts   have 
made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  enforce  English  Sunday 
laws,   but    it    appears   that   very   little   has  been  accomplished 
Mention  is  made  of  the  oldest  pastrir,  J.  Reusch,  as  belonging 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Immanuel  Synod. 

Pastor  Jolvn  Christian  Auricht  has  faithfully  senred  thio 
congregation  at  Longmeil  since  October  24,  ltt84.  Ho  has  alao 
contributed  largely  to  the  Lutheran  literature  of  Australiii. 
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Yorketon  lies  on  the  Yorke  peninsula.  It  has  two  Lutheran 
churches.  The  one  is  connected  with  the  Lutheran  Immanuel 
Synod  and  the  other  with  the  South  Australian  Lutheran  Synod. 
The  first  named  is  served  by  Pastor  K.  P.  Koschade  from 
Neuendettelsau  in  Germany.  The  congregation  reports  100  com- 
municants. There  are  two  preaching  places  connected  with  this 
church  with  fifty  communicants.  The  other  congregation  is  served 
by  Pastor  J.  H.  Hoopmann.  At  the  time  of  the  fiftieth  yearly 
jubilee  celebration  of  the  Australian  Evangelical  Lutheran  church 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Australia  numbered  twenty- 
four  pastorates  with  as  many  pastors.  Of  these  sixteen  are  in 
South  Australia,  eight  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 

Gebman  Diaspora  in  Victoria. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Melbourne  was  organized  in  1853  by 
Pastor  Matthias  Goethe,  who  afterwards  went  to  California  and 
died  some  years  ago  in  Mexico.  We  are  informed  he  was  the  fir8t 
pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  of  Sacramento,  Cal.  I'^ 
the  year  1867  Pastor  H.  Herlitz  became  his  successor,  who  cele 
brated  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  pastor  on  August  17, 1892. 
Rev.  Herlitz  serves  two  other  places  in  connection  with  Melbourne, 
namely:  Thomastown  and  Harkaway.  The  former,  including 
Eppiny,  WooUert  and  Woodstock,  numbers  twenty-five  and  the 
latter  twelve  families. 

The  congregation  in  Melbourne  is  quite  large.  It  has  11.1 
members  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  nearly  all  of  them  heads  of 
families.  The  Sunday  morning  services  have  an  average  attend- 
ance of  300  persons.  Communion  is  celebrated  monthly.  There 
are  yearly  on  an  average  eighty  baptisms,  thirty  marriages,  thirty 
funerals  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  catechumens.  The  scholars 
and  teachers  of  the  Sunday  school  number  140  members.  Every 
Saturday  the  children  are  instructed,  the  younger  ones  in  reading 
and  the  older  ones  in  the  catechism  and  Bible  history.  Tlie 
pastor  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  parochial 
school  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  are  offered  by  the 
free  schools. 

Doncaster  is  a  small  town  ten  miles  north  from  Melbourne. 
Its  Lutheran  congregation  consists  of  twenty-five  families  or  200 
members.  Its  church  was  erected  in  1858,  and  is  served  by  Pastor 
Max  Schramm,  who  was  for  a  time  its  parochial  school  teacher. 
He  also  serves  a  city  missi^  n  in  Melbourne,  which  was  founded  by 
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the  Victoria  Synod.  Of  late,  however,  a  city  missionary  has  been 
appointed. 

Oermaniotm,  forty  miles  from  Melbourne,  has  two  Lutheran 
churches.  The  one  belongs  to  the  German  Lutheran  Synod  of 
South  Australia  and  the  other  to  the  German  Lutheran  Synod  of 
Victoria.  The  last  named  was  organized  in  the  year  1855  and  is 
in  possession  of  a  nice  stone  church.  Pastor  George  Heyer 
ministers  to  them  in  holy  things. 

Bnllarat  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Victoria.  It 
once  formed  the  centre  of  the  richest  gold  districts  in  the  workL 
It  numbers  over  40,000  souls,  among  whom  there  are  found  100 
German  families.  The  congregation  owns  a  nice  church  and  its 
regular  attendance  is  more  than  200.  Pastor  Heyer  of  German- 
town  preaches  here  morning  and  evening  every  alternate  Sunday. 

Murioa  lies  on  the  railroad  that  connects  Melbourne  and 
Adelaide.  There  are  two  Lutheran  congregations  here,  one 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Victoria  and  the  other  to  the  Synod  of 
South  Australia.  The  Gorman  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  from 
Silesia  and  Hanover  in  Germany.  In  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  100  German  families  are  living.  St.  John's  congregation 
was  organiz«*(l  in  1874  and  comp^^ses  a  parish  of  thirty-five  families. 
It  owns  a  cluirrh  and  parsonage.  Tlirre  are  connected  with  this 
congregation  Druny-Druny  with  thirty-tive  families,  Hamilton 
with  Un\,  and  Sln*rp  Hills  with  fifttn^n  families.  This  charge 
contrihutrs  largely  to  missions,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  i)astor, 
the  nienil)er8  of  the  church  council  conduct  a  reading  sendee. 
The  other  congn»gation,  which  b<*l<)ngs  to  the  Synod  of  South 
Australia,  is  served  by  Pastor  W.  Peters. 

Sandhurst  is  situated  100  miles  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
from  MeU)onrne.  Anions  its  87,000  inhabitants  there  are  l,UlK) 
Germans.  The  Lutlu^ran  rongregation  was  founded  in  the  year 
1850.  It  owns  a  church,  a  parsonage  and  a  schoolhouse  and 
numbers  188  families.  The  average*  church  attendance  is  3o0. 
The  past(jr\s  wife  conducts  thc^  Sunday  school  which  has  an 
attendance  of  seventy  childrtMi.  German  instruction  is  giv^n  four 
times  during  the  week.  Pastor  F.  Leiphold,  from  the  Mission 
House  in  liasel,  has  been  their  faithful  pastor  for  a  period  of 
seventeen  years. 

Dimhoola,  210  miles  from  Melbourne,  supjxirts  two  Luthenm 
congregations.  Tin*  one  of  the  Victoria  Syno<l  is  ser\'ed  by  Pastor 
G.  T).  Hanij>e.  who  was  sent  over  from  BtTlin  in  1866  and  was 
engaged  for  some  time  as  traveling  missionary.     In  the  course  of 
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years  quite  a  number  of  small  congre^tions  and  preaching  poiuts 
developed  and  a  regular  charge  was  formed  of  six  small  congre- 
gations. Dimboola  reports  twelve  families,  Katyil  twelve,  Zion 
twenty,  Woorak  twenty,  Winiam  twenty-five,  and  Warraquil 
fourteen.  Four  of  these  points  have  church  buildings.  Kev.  W. 
C.  Schoknecht  is  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  in  connection 
with  the  Lutheran  Australian  Synod. 

The  German  Diaspora  in  Queensland. 

Queensland  embraces  the  entire  northeastern  part  of  Australia 
and  is  four  times  as  large  as  France.  It  has  a  population  of  nearly 
350,000  people.  Among  these  there  are  approximately  17,000  Ger- 
mans.  The  population  is  steadily  growing.  As  early  as  1850  quite  a 
number  of  Germans  from  Wurteml^erg,  Baden,  Hesse  and  other 
sections  of  southern  and  middle  Germany  came  to  QueenslaDd, 
mostly  as  sheep  herders.  Having  in  this  way  acquired  some 
means  they  bought  small  pieces  of  land  near  the  cities  and  in  the 
course  of  time  they  constituted  small  settlements  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  Germans.  Pastor  Franz  Schirmeister  was  the  first 
missionary  who  worked  amoni^  these  scattered  people  and  organized 
them  into  congregations.     He  labored  in  Brisbane  for  thirty  years. 

GcrnKtn  SUdion  is  six  miles  distant  from  Brislxine.  Two 
other  points,  South  Brisbane  and  Zilhnann's  Waterhole,  are  joiiiKl 
to  tliis  parish.  All  three  congregations  have  frame  churches.  The 
pastor,  Inimanut4  ELren,  writes  to  the  secretary  of  the  Diaspt>ra 
Conference  under  date  of  November  13,  1886,  among  other  things 
as  follows:  "We  are  getting  along  tolerably  well  in  this  Australian 
field,  although  we  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  up  the  German,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  assistance,  neither  on  the  part  of  the  German 
press  nor  from  any  other  source.  During  the  present  generation 
the  German  church  will  hold  its  own,  but  during  the  next  it  will 
l)e  very  (juestionabh*.  unless  there  sliould  Ix^  new  additions.  In 
tlie  case  of  some  it  is  material  interest  tliat  draws  them  to  the 
En^'Iish  churrhes,  if  at  all  concerned  about  Christianity;  in  the 
ease  of  others  it  is  reliLrious  indifference  and  unjwtriotic  feeling. 
In  addition  to  this  our  church  is  sadly  divided,  which  is  a  cause 
of  weakness  and  on  account  of  which  she  receives  no  proper 
recognition. 

*'Here  in  Queensland  matters  are  somewhat  better,  because 
the  confessional  opxx>'^i*^''^  f^re  not  so  marked  and  the  synods  here 
are  not  so  old.  For  nie,  too,  it  is  rather  pleasant  not  to  have  an 
Oj)j>osition  coni^re^ation  here,  as  I  had  in  former  years,  with  the 
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excepticm  of  the  ^^^"^^^^  cinreb**^  -iriik-i;:  tav  &!?*■:.  trriiiC  i<>  n-Akv 
proseljfles  among  our  peoiie-  <>iiK-rin<4e  I  LtTr  lir  .k-v  r:«  y^r*.-.*..!. 
to  a  large  chmrli  atteasdaiKie.  •lii'i'Oii  liir  !iim-:»?j»Lr-rr  ■.  .f  iLr  t::\ . 
which  is  near  by.  has  ik4  a  t«7  wbc^ksnor  :ii3irt-iioe  ■.►li  c-isr  v-.-rk 
and  many  of  the  yc«ng«er  peiC5>k:  iihTr  mriit^d  iht-ir  b&oi^  r.» 
thechurch.^ 

Beetdeigh. — Here  an  old  rpiagi'jTAftTy,  Cfc»*Tfn^  Hansmaniu  is 
laboring,  who  was  sent  over  by  \h*r  frcissiit-r  Mia«<in  ci  Berlin  iu 
the  year  1837  and  who  has  labored  in  difft-reril  parts  of  Australia 
now  for  over  fifty  years.  Two  yic*r&  airo  Le  si  ill  firt^ohed  recTilarl  y 
twice  on  Sundays  besides  bcJdini:  a  m5s»^^:•n  sc-rrice  during  the 
week.  In  connection  wiih  the  abiitve  pl&oe  he  served  also  two 
small  congregations:  Monnt  Gotten  and  Xt^ranir  Creek. 

PAi/ode/pAui,  near  Beenleitrh.  is  served  by  Pastor  Martin 
Eberhard,  the  son  of  a  pastor  in  Germany,  who  came  to  Australia 
in  1873.  He  has  three  comrretrations:  St.  John's  on  the  LA.>gan 
river,  organized  in  1863,  nnmhiere  thirty  families:  St.  Peter's 
on  the  Albert  river  has  thirty  families;  and  St.  James  on  th^- 
Keerang  creek  reports  eighteen  families.  In  all  tlirt-e  contrreir«- 
tions  the  services  are  conducted  according  to  the  Liturj^y  of  La?ho. 
On  the  Logan  and  Albert  rivers  the  Gt- rraan  populatiou  is  in  the 
majority.  In  two  of  the  congreirations  panx*hial  schools  are 
maintained,  one  being  taught  by  the  piistor  and  the  other  by  a 
German  teacher. 

Tootcoomba  is  one  of  the  main  centers  of  German  Christian 
life  and  culture  in  Queensland  and  6upp<3rts  three  German  Luth- 
eran churches  besides  a  numljer  of  preaching  places.  St.  Paul's 
congregation,  Key.  J.  F.  Langenbecker  pastor,  owns  a  lar^e  stone 
church,  a  parsonage,  a  schoolhouse  and  a  residence  for  the  teacher. 
The  children,  seventy  in  number,  are  taught  both  the  German  and 
the  English  languages.  In  a  reix)rt  from  Pastor  Langenbecker 
under  date  of  July  13, 1885,  we  read  among  other  things:  "The 
climate  here  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  whole  world  and  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  inexhaustible.  Toowoomba  itself, 
founded  in  1855,  numbers  5,000  inhabitants  and  with  its  nean\st 
surroundings  10,013,  among  whom  there  are  2,000  Gt^rnians.  The 
people  are  almost  all  farmers,  besides  a  ft»w  German  merchants 
and  mechanics.  Wine  and  fruit  are  raised  extensively  and  within 
the  last  years  also  oranges." 
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The  Oebman  Diaspora  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sydney  has  among  its  333,000  inhabitants  about  2,000 
Germans,  among  whom  there  are  many  Boman  Catholics.  Pastor 
Goethe  from  Melbourne  did  the  first  missionary  work  among  the 
German  Lutherans  in  this  city.  Afterwards  they  called  Pastor 
Werner  from  Balaarat,  who  labored  in  Sydney  until  his  death  in 
1879.  Their  services  were  at  first  held  in  the  Unitarian  church, 
and  afterwards  in  what  they  call  the  Protestant  hall.  It  was 
largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  German  Consul,  Dr.  Krauel  and 
his  wife,  that  finally  a  church  was  built,  and  dedicated  September 
16,  1883.  The  building  seats  about  300  j^ersons  and  is  so  located 
that  it  can  be  easily  reached  by  the  street  cars  from  all  parts  of 
the  city.  In  the  year  1884  they  called  Pastor  Schenk,  who  is  their 
present  minister.  It  appears  that  the  rising  generation  prefers  to 
speak  the  English  language.  It  is  stated  that  quite  a  number  of 
German  families  that  had  united  with  some  of  the  English 
congregations  have  returned  to  their  mother  church.  The  number 
of  communicants  (1885)  is  given  at  150,  baptisms  fifteen,  confirm- 
ations nineteen.  Their  Sunday  school  has  fifty  scholars  and  four 
teachers  and  does  an  excellent  work  in  holding  the  English 
speaking  Lutheran  children  true  to  their  church. 

Walla-  ]VaIla  is  situated  in  the  fertile  Albury  district  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Murray  river.  Some  600  German  people  are 
supposed  to  live  in  this  district.  The  pastorate  is  comix)6c^d  of  the 
following  congregations:  Ebenezer  forty  families,  Bethel  nine. 
Jindera  nine,  and  Barrunibottok  six  families.  Services  are 
conducted  in  all  these  congregations  every  Sunday.  In  the 
absence  of  the  minister  a  reading  service  is  substituted. 

There  are  in  South  Australia  thirty-eight  German  Lutheran 
ministers,  eighty  congregations  and  preaching  places  and  forty 
parochial  schools. 

In  Victoria  there  are  twelve  Lutheran  ministers  and  forty- 
tive  houses  of  worship.  Parochial  schools  can  be  organized  ami 
maintained  only  in  a  few  places.  In  Queensland  we  have  eighteen 
Lutheran  ministers  and  a  small  numlx'r  of  parochial  schools. 

There  anMu  Australia  four  gent»ral  German  Lutheran  Synods, 
one  of  wliich  has  two  district  syn(xls  and  another  has  three  snb- 
syncxls;  a  total  of  seven  syncnls. 

The  Evangt^lical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Australia,  formerly 
aided  by  men  from  H<  rmannsburg,  is  comiKxsed  of  two  district 
syniKls.  {\u'  one  for  Scnitli  Australia  with  eigliteen  pastors,  and  the 
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one  for  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  with  eight  pastors;  total 
twenty-six.  Its  organ  is  the  Lutherishe  Kirchenbote  fuer  Aus- 
tralien,  edited  by  Pastor  C.  W.  Schurmann  and  W.  Peters  in 
Hochkirch,  Victoria. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  has  three  district 
synods:  Victoria  Synod  with  ten  x)astors,  Immanuel  Synod  of 
South  Australia  with  seven  pastors,  and  the  Synod  of  Queensland 
with  ten  pastors;  total,  twenty-seven  ministers.  Its  organ  is  the 
Australische  Christenbote  fuer  die  evangelisch  lutherische  Kirche 
in  Australien.  It  is  published  by  Pastor  Herlitz,  Eastern  Hill, 
Melbourne. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Immanuel  Synod  has  ten  clerical 
members.  Organ:  Deutsche  Kirchen-  und  Missionszeitung  fuer 
die  evangelisch  lutherische  Kirche  Australiens,  Rev.  J.  C.  Auricht 
editor,  Tanunda,  South  Australia. 

The  United  German  and  Scandinavian  Lutheran  Synod  in 
Queensland  reports  ten  pastors,  four  of  whom  are  Scandinavians. 
Grand  total  1892  for  Australia,  seven  Lutheran  synods  and  district 
synods,  eighty-four  pastors  and  thirty-seven  parochial  school 
teachers.  Nine  pastors  without  synodical  connection  are  included 
in  the  eighty-four. 

Eleven  jyer  cent,  of  the  population  of  Australia  is  Lutheran. 
The  Victoria  Synod  was  founded  by  Pastor  Goethe  and  at  first  was 
on  a  union  basis  but  later  it  became  more  Lutheran.  Immanuel 
Synod,  founded  by  Pastor  Kavel,  receives  its  pastors  from 
Neuendettelsau. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Germans  in  Australia  are  becoming  more 
rapidly  Anglicised  than  those  in  America.  In  thaface  of  this  fact 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  we  do  not  meet  with  any  effort  in  the 
Australian  Lutheran  church  to  introduce  the  English  language 
and  organize  English  Lutheran  missions. 

Jewish  Missions. 

Since  the  days  of  Callenberg,  Spener  and  Franke  Christian 
missions  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  have  not  been  foreign  to  the 
Lutheran  church.  The  true  children  of  Abraham  and  the  true 
children  of  Luther  are  very  closely  related.  Great  faith  was  the 
chief  characteristic  of  each.  It  is  most  remarkable  that  wherever 
the  Lutherans  are  found  with  churches  they  do  something  for 
heathen  and  Jewish  missions.  Yes,  even  here  in  far  off  Australia 
the  German  Immanuel  Synod  for  a  whole  decade  or  more  has  been 
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celebrating  regularly  Jewish  mission  festivals.  This  year  ^892) 
it  was  celebrated  on  Ascension  Day  at  Longmeil.  The  program 
was  a  full  one  and  to  the  point.  The  large  church  was  filled,  the 
hymn  and  altar  senices  were  devotional,  around  the  one  great 
theme,  the  conversion  of  Israel..  Pastor  Leidig  preached  the 
festive  sermon  from  Luke  15: 11-24.  1,  Israers  condemnation  is 
not  greater  than  our  own;  2,  Therefore  our  union  with  Christ  is 
Israel's  hope.  Pastor  Bechner  made  the  closing  address  from 
Ps.  110: 1-4.  Such  services  should  be  more  general  in  universal 
Protestantism.  They  develop  faith,  piety  and  benevolence.  The 
receipts  as  acknowledged  from  August,  1891,  to  May,  1892,  amount 
to  600  marks.  This  money  was  forwarded  to  Cologne,  Leipsic, 
Neuendettelsau  and  Jerusalem,  while  a  small  amount  went  toward 
circulating  Jewish  missionary  literature  in  Australia. 

In  1867  Pastor  S.  Finkelstein  of  Melbourne  labored  faithfully 
to  organize  all  the  friends  of  missions  for  work  among  the  Jews, 
and  as  a  proof  of  the  interest  thus  awakened  may  be  mentioned 
the  fact  that  annual  contributions  are  sent  to  the  Lutheran 
Central  Jewish  Missionary  Society  of  Germany  from  the  Lutheran 
Immanuel  Synod  in  South  Australia,  and  from  the  old  Evan^Iical 
Lutheran  Immanuel  Synod. 

The  Lutherans  of  Australia  give  to  foreign  missionary  work 
through  many  channels.  During  lb90  the  congregations  of 
Bethania,  Ebenezer,  Tnnunda  and  Upper  Moutere  near  Nelson, 
New  Zealand,  sent  389.73  marks  to  the  Leipsic  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  and  2,508  francs  were  <M)ntributed  to  the  Basel  Foreign 
Missionary  S<H-iety,  and  fifty  marks  to  the  North  German  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

Foreign  Missions. 

In  South  Australia  the  Immanuel  Synod  maintains  a  mission 
on  C(k>imt's  Cret'k  with  headquarters  at  Bethesda  ( P.  O.,  Kiilal- 
paiiinua).  Missionaries:  J.  G.  Reuther,  C.  Strehlow  and  Rev. 
Salx^l.  The  Hermanusburg  mission  on  the  Finke  river,  at 
McDonnell  Ran^i\  is  in  charge  of  Rev.  F.  Warlx^r. 

In  QutM'iisland  the  Ininianuel  Syncnl  8upix)rt8  Missionaries 
H(^rh»in  and  Bonner  at  Blooiiififld  (  P.  O.  Aytoun,  via  Cooktown). 
Tin*  Nt'uendettelsau  mission  at  Elim  (P.  O.  Cooktown)  employs 
Revs.  G.  H.  Siliwarz  and  W.  Poland. 

The  Si'andinavian-Gernian  SvhckI  of  Queensland  maintains  a 
foreign  mission  at  Mari  Yamba  in  charge  of  Rev.  C.  A,  Clausen. 


Lutherans  in  New  Zealand. 


Nelson  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Southern  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Some  150  persons  from 
different  parts  of  Germany  met  in  Hamburg  and  made  the  voyage 
tc^ether  to  New  Zealand,  landing  in  Nelson  as  the  first  German 
settlers  on  June  16,  1843.  Four  missionaries  of  the  North  German 
Missionary  Society  were  in  the  company.  In  September  the 
following  year  the  second  German  ship  landed  with  Mecklenburger 
emigrants.  Because  of  diiEculties  with  the  native  Maori,  no  suit- 
able land  for  settlement  could  be  secured  and  many  left  for 
southern  Australia  and  founded  the  settlement  and  church  at 
Schoenborn,  where  everything  is  just  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  in  old  Mecklenburg.  About  half  of  the  settlers,  however, 
remained  in  Nelson  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church.  Missionary  Heine  became  their  minister,  and 
in  1848  when  Mr.  Sukelt,  a  chief  land  surveyor,  returned  to 
England  he  presented  to  the  congregation  his  own  house  in  which 
they  held  services  until  1876,  when  they  rejoiced  in  the  dedication 
of  a  neat,  new  church. 

In  Ranzau,  twelve  miles  from  Nelson,  thirteen  families  of 
Mecklenburg  and  five  families  from  Hanover  organized  a  Lutheran 
congregation.  The  church  services  were  held  in  the  house  of  the 
Keliing  brothers,  and  a  Christian  school  was  started  in  their  barn. 
After  years  of  extreme  poverty,  the  congregation  desired  a  regular 
pastor  and  in  1849,  through  the  influence  of  Superintendent 
Eliefoth  of  Schwerin,  a  Mecklenburg  missionary,  Mr.  Heine, 
was  ordained  and  installed  as  their  regular  pastor.  Soon  they 
built  a  large  barn-like  edifice  48  x  25  feet  to  serve  as  church, 
school  house  and  parsonage.  The  church  in  their  old  home  in 
Mecklenburg  furnished  the  bell,  communion  set,  Bibles,  hymn 
books,  and  other  things,  which  awakened  great  joy  and  thank- 
fulness.   The  settlement  prospered  and  bo  d\d  ^^\i^  coti.^^"^^^ao\^ 
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and  in  1886  a  fine  new  edifice  was  erected,  which  is  known  as 
St.  John's  church. 

Moutere  Valley,  about  twelve  miles  west  from  Ranzau,  was 
chosen  by  a  number  of  German  fnmiles  as  a  place  of  habitation 
in  1850.  Tlie  colony  was  named  Sarou,  Their  church  loyalty 
develoi)ed  a  con<xr6j?''^tion.  Later  new  colonists  arrived  from  the 
old  home  and  in  1864  the  congregation  began  to  think  about 
building  a  church,  which  is  now  known  as  St.  Paul's  church.  It 
is  as  large  as  the  one  in  Ranzau  with  a  tower  fifty  feet  high.  The 
bell  was  a  present  from  Hermannsburg.  On  Sunday  sexagesima, 
1865,  amidst  great  joy  and  thanksgiving,  the  church  was  dedicated 
to  the  worship  of  the  triune  God.  These  tliree  Lutheran  churches 
were  all  served  by  one  minister,  Kev.  Heine,  until  1865.  The 
work  became  too  much  for  him  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  children 
also  had  to  be  instructed,  and  the  congregation  at  Ranzau  called 
its  own  pastor,  Christian  Meyer,  who  labored  in  that  field  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  years. 

In  1882,  Pastor  Ht*ine  resigned  and  Missionary  Kowert,  who 
was  educated  in  America  by  the  Missouri  Synod,  became  his 
successor.  A  little  later,  Pastor  Meyer  left  Ranzau  and  went  to 
the  X'»rth  Island  and  settled  in  the  pr<)vin<'0  Taranaki,  on  the  e«ist 
side  of  the  mountain  P^irniont.  wlit-re  \w  found  some  Germans.  He 
lives  in  the  center  of  the  district  MauLranui  and  preaches  every 
Sunday  in  a  chapel  near  his  house. 

ilany  p'ople  afterwards  eniiirratod  from  Ranzau,  in  conso- 
quoiK-e  of  wliicli  it  had  to  Ik?  connected  with  Sarou,  and  the  entire 
field  was  served  by  Pastor  Kowert.  Difficulti<»s  however  arose 
bi'twi-en  pastor  and  pt*o[)le  and  he  returned  to  America. 
Pastor  Heine  and  the  three  couLrre^ations  in  their  extremity 
apj)lied  to  the  "  Lut]i«ran  Lord's  Tn  asury ''  of  Mecklenburg  for  a 
faithful  spiritual  leader,  and  as  the  result  Pastor  J.  Tliiel  was  B<-nt 
to  thcni.  Rev.  H»'ine  and  coULrregfition  greeted  him  with  a 
service  of  thanksgiviiiLT.  Tlie  Sarou  and  Ranz;in  congregations 
tt>gether  ninqilKT  about  fifty-four  families.  The  jjastor  has  a 
Sunday  school  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs<lays  he  gives  four 
hours  instruction  to  catechumens,  and  on  Fridays  lessons  in 
German. 

Since  l^^To  the  German  Lutheran  Innnannel  Synfxl  of 
Australia,  aided  ])y  the  ^li>sion  Institute  of  Neuendettelsau,  has 
IxMii  la])oriiiL^  in  the  inland  districts  of  Xt*w  Zealand  for  the 
conver>iou  of  the  heathen.  This  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
instance  where  the  Lutheran  Diasxx)ra,  after  helx)ing  themselves 
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mui  churches  and  Christian  institutions*  were  nioved 
by  tlieir  missionary  zeal,  developed  first  by  taking  care  uf  them- 
Belves,  to  work  among  the  heathen  nearest  them. 

Lutheran  literature  is  becoming  a  native  i^lant  in  the  island 
world.  The  Scandi navians  pu bl ish  E vangelical  Lutheran  Month ly 
\  Magazine  for  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  Colomes  for  the 
10,000  sons  of  the  Vikiujy^,  who  in  their  love  for  the  sea  have 
found  their  w^ay  to  this  interesting  ibhtiid.  The  extensive  seamen 
and  emigrant  mission  work  of  their  mother  church  in  their  behalf 
has  followt*d  and  blessed  them,  bo  tliat  fuur-fifths  of  them  are 
found  loyal  to  their  mother  church  which  gave  them  their 
Christian  parents,  their  baptism,  education  and  confirmation. 

Norsewood    has     two    Lutheran     churches,    German     and 
'Swedish.     The  first  is  served  by  Pastor  Ries  and  the  second  by 
G.  E,  Sass.    The  entire  number  of  souls  belonging  to  the  Luth- 
eran Church  on  the  ishmd  is  given  to  Ik»  5,643.     The  Germans  in 
Mangnnui  are  visited  by  Pastor  Meyer. 

I        Prosperous    German    Lutheran    congregations    have    been 

organized  also  in  Uppt^r  Moufcrt%  Waitotara,  Midhm'st,  Marlon 

_and    Wcllingion.     Upper  JVIuutere  has  a  Lutheran  clmreh   and 

irsonage.     Pastor  Ch.  Dierks  serves  Waitotara.     Marton  has  a 

jutheran  church  and  a  German  parochial  selmol. 


PASTOR  DR,  8CHE1BKL. 


-UTHERANSINTHE  FiJI  AND  SaMOA  ISLANDS. 


The  natives  of  these  islands  have  been  lar^^ely  Christianized. 
There  are  a  number  of  German  merchants  and  plantation  owners  in 
Vuni  Matura  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  Vanu  Levu.  For 
fionie  lime  a  **eandidate  of  theology''  was  there^  who  conducted 

•services*  On  the  Samoa  islands, in  a  northeasterly  direction  from 
the  Fiji  isles,  the  Germans  are  represented  in  quite  larj^e  numbers. 
The  Protestant  population,  it  is  affirmetl,  would  be  large  enoufjjh  to 
have  their  own  church.  A  Protestant  minister  from  Maurice  holds 
Bnnces  for  them  now  and  then.     The  Jesuits  try  to  proselyte  the 

'^Protestant  population.  On  the  Fiji  islands  there  are  about  100 
Lutherans,  and  on  the  Samoa  islands  some  1^. 


MARTIN  LUTHER, 

Hero  of  tbc  E<fform»i!ou. 


niiuv  mklakchthon; 

Cu-Lnborer  with  Lulher. 


Lutherans  in  New  Guinea. 


**  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  is  not  far  from  Australia,  and  has  an 
area  more  than  five  times  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  population 
about  half  as  great.  Its  most  northern  parte  are  nearly  under  the 
equator  from  which  it  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for 
1,500  miles.  Ite  interior  is  little  known,  but  it  has  been  determined 
that  it  has  mountains  17,000  feet  high,  and  it  is  known  that  at 
least  two  races  of  men  inhabit  it. 

"One  of  these  is  the  Papuan  ("frizzly  haired")  race.  The 
men  are  taller  than  Europeans,  and  are  divided  into  many  small 
tribes  which  are  frequently  at  war  with  each  other.  The  women 
cultivate  the  fields,  make  the  mate  and  pots,  cut  the  wood,  and  do 
all  the  heavier  work  generally.  Human  jaws  and  spinal  bones  are 
among  the  ornamente  worn,  and  the  wearers  are  ready  to  declare 
that  they  helped  eat  the  original  owners  of  them. 

"The  Rhenish  and  Neuendettelsau  societies  have  missions 
among  these  people,  although  the  work  is  hard  and  the  progress 
slow.  One  missionary  of  the  Rhenish  society  recently  died  of 
fever;  one  was  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  two  were  murdered  by  the 
natives,  who  also  killed  sixteen  natives  who  were  under  the 
instructions  of  one  of  the  murdered  missionaries.  The  Rhenish 
society  has  three  mission  stetions  on  this  island,  and  has  hope  of 
good  resulte  in  the  future;  but  of  seven  missionaries  sent  to  this 
field  recently,  four  (and  the  wife  of  one)  are  in  their  graves. 

The  missionaries  from  Neuendettelsau,  cooperating  with  the 
Immanuel  Synod  of  Australia,  have  had  a  less  dangerous  work  in 
the  southern  part  of  King  William's  Land,  although  they  also 
have  had  to  suflPer  from  malarial  fever.  Among  the  people  for 
whom  they  labor  child-murder  is  common.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitente  in  and  around  their  principal  stetion  died  in  one  year 
of  a  disease  that  ran  ite  course  in  one  day.  This  society  has  two 
stetionSi  the  second,  existing  since  the  end  of  1889,  is  intended 
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alsii  as  a  health  resort  for  the  misgionaries*  Ateut  hU  ihi?  viniblc 
results  of  their  labor  among  the  natives  oj)  to  the  present  aiB 
Been  in  thirty  young  natives  who  are  under  their  instruction. 
Their  station,  Sinibang,  near  Finch  Harl>or,  employ  a  five 
miasionaries:  Revs.  Tremel,  Bamler»  J,  U,  Pfalzer,  Vetter  and  A. 
Hoh.     (Seepage  231.) 

In  Dutch  New  Guinea,  there  are  four  mission  stationa.  with 
but  thirteen  baptised  members.  Characteristiea  of  life  there  mtt 
hintiHl  at  by  a  missionary  who  says  that  one  nf  the  communieantfl 
in  his  mission  organization  saw  his  own  ftither  eaten;  and  that  a 
yonug  girl  now  under  his  care  had  been  compelled  by  enemies  of 
her  tribe  to  drink  the  blood  of  her  murdered  mother. 


PROMLSENr  EV,  UTfllKA^  MISSION  Alt  I1S8  tX  SOUTH  AFRICA 
1.  Iflfflaiiirf  Mcretuk J.       2.  R«v.  J.  Q,  UrfMikMpf.  &etauiii  1*i«tor.  BU 


Borneo,  Sumatra  and  Nias. 


Rhenish  Foreign  Missionary  Society's  Work  in  Nbthebland 
Indies,  Statistics,  January  1,  1892. 
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The  Rhenish  missionaries  during  1891  made  exploring  tours 
into  the  interior  country  of  Borneo,  to  the  Katingan,  the  ancient 
district  of  the  Kahajan  and  to  the  upper  Kapuas.  Through  these 
journeys  of  research  and  investigation  it  was  satisfactorily  settled 
that  for  the  present  the  most  important  work  of  the  Rhenish 
Society  is  located  among  the  Kahajan. 

Here  another  new  station,  Pulang  Pisau,  is  to  be  opened  and 
Kwala  Kuron  on  the  upper  Kahajan  is  to  be  occupied  with  two 
missionaries.  In  addition  to  this  Missionary  Sundermann  will 
oi)en  the  second  station  among  the  Maanjan  in  Beto,  where  a 
nucleus  of  Christians  have  recently  emigrated.  Thus  the  Kingdom 
leaven-like  is  also  extending  in  heathen  lands  by  immigration 
and  colonization. 

The  mission  work  of  the  Rhenish  Society  in  Sumatra  was 
blessed  in  1890  as  in  no  year  previous  Five  new  stations  and 
fifteen  out-stations  were  founded,  2,500  converts,  of  whom  250 
were  Mohammedans,  were  baptized,  and  8,000  more,  400  Moham- 
medans, are  bt^iiig  instructed  for  baptism  Some  stations  suffered 
from  an  earthcjuake  on  May  17,  1892. 

Missionaries  Lett  and  Reitze  founded  a  new  or  a  fourth  station 
on  the  wt'st  coast  of  Nias  at  Gumbu  Hunient*.  where  sixty-three 
were  baptiztnl  on  Easter.  1^1>2. 

The  Erauf/rliral  Lutheran  Home  and  Forriijn  Missionary 
Society  of  Holland  also  supports  a  work  in  Sumatra. 


I' AST< » R  A  MT  >BV:Hr. .  \\  \UC1E.\  X>>;  \ ,  ^V  K\^ 


Lutherans  in  the  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian 

Islands. 


This  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  2,200  miles 
southwest  from  San  Francisco,  is  of  interest  to  Germans  because 
of  the  large  German  commercial  firm  headquartered  there,  and  to 
Lutherans  because  of  the  recent  Lutheran  developments  among 
the  Germans.  Before  the  year  1881  only  a  few  individuals  were 
scattered  in  the  larger  towns  and  on  the  i^lantations. 

Lihue. — In  the  year  1881  a  considerable  number  of  German 
families  from  Hanover,  Oldenburg  and  other  places  in  Germany 
arrived  here  with  the  hope  of  finding  work  and  earning  their  living 
on  the  extensive  sugar  cane  plantations.  In  this  they  were  not 
disappointed.  It  is  said  that  they  are  all  doinfj  well.  In  1882  a 
German  school  was  opened  in  charge  of  Candidate  Richter  from  the 
Province  of  Hanover,  who  also  preached  here  and  there,  and  later 
was  named  by  the  Consistory  of  Hanover  and  elected  their  pastor. 
Nov.  11,  1883,  the  day  of  the  Luther-Jubilee,  a  Lutheran  congre- 
gation was  organized  on  the  island.  Two  years  later,  Oct.  18, 1885, 
they  dedicated  their  own  church  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $3,000.  The  money  was  collected  in  Lihue  and  Honolulu. 
A  wealthy  American  lady,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
liberally  supported  the  enterprise.  The  congregation  was  organ- 
ized and  served  for  several  years  by  Pastor  F.  Richter,  who 
returned  in  1887  to  Germany.  Pastor  Hans  Isenberg  became  his 
successor. 

Honolulu  is  reported  to  have  at  least  400  Germans  of  a 
ruflSan  class,  among  whom  Rev.  Isenberg  tried  at  dififerent  times 
to  organize  a  congregation  but  witliout  success.  He  visits  them 
at  least  four  times  a  year  in  order  to  preach,  administer  the 
sacraments,  and  dispense  charity  to  the  German  inmates  of  the 
hospital. 

The  Germans  on  Oahu,  Maui  and  Hawaii  are  too  scattered 
and  too  far  from  Lihue  for  the  pastor  to  visit  them. 


Lutherans  in  South  America. 


We  now  leave  the  Old  World  and  turn  to  the  New  and  con- 
sider first  South  America,  which  presents  an  extraordinary  diaspora 
missionary  field,  like  unto  which  there  is  none  other,  in  that  it  does 
not  embrace  only  a  nation  or  two,  but  one-half  of  the  whole  Amer- 
iciMi  continent,  from  the  Orinoco  river  to  Cape  Horn  and  from  the 
flat  coast  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Cordilleras.  Everywhere  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast,  as  well  as  along  the  rivers  and  through  the  mountains, 
German  Lutheran  settlers  are  found  in  primitive  pioneer  life. 

No  doubt  many  have  not  been  faithful  and  loyal  to  their 
church,  but  has  their  church  been  more  thoughtful  and  solicitous 
for  their  welfare?  For  fifty  years  some  of  our  brethren  in  the  faith 
have  been  sitting  there  without  hearing  the  Gospel.  For  fifty 
years  in  the  wild  forests  of  Brazil,  unvisited  and  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  Protestant  schools,  surrounded  by  an  active 
aggressive  Catholicism,  and  thus  neglected,  is  it  a  wonder  that  the 
missionaries  coming  to  them  at  this  late  day  find  a  very  warm 
welcome?  It  is  a  compliment  to  their  faith  that  in  these  wilds,  by 
the  power  of  self-help,  they  have  organized  congregations  and 
built  churches,  given  liberally  to  support  pastors  and  teachers 
and  to  erect  parsonages  and  school  houses.  The  unfavorable 
reports  about  the  German  church  work  in  South  America  come 
mostly  from  the  larger  cities,  and  they  are  no  criterions  by  which 
to  form  a  judgment  of  the  work  in  general. 

The  Evangelical  Society  for  the  Protestant  Germans  in 
South  America  of  Barmen,  Germany,  contributes  yearly  to  the 
work  here  10,000  marks,  and  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  aids 
some  churches.  It  has  been  urged  by  influential  church  workers 
that  in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the  cities  which  have  close 
commercial  relations  with  South  America,  missionary  societies  be 
organized  especially  for  church  work  in  this  country,  which  is 
bringing  business  and  wealth  to  them. 
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The  best  natural  conditions  are  there  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  great  population,  and  if  their  low  state  of  civilization 
under  the  Soman  yoke  is  ever  to  be  elevated  and  become  anything 
like  the  civilization  of  North  America,  deliverance  must  come  in 
a  large  measure  from  the  German  Lutherans. 


PASTOR    H.    BORCHARD,   D.D. 

Late  Secretary  of  the  Diaspora  Conference  of  Germany, 
years  in  the  active  diaspora  mission  work 
of  South  America. 
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Schools,  printing  presses,  newspajxTs,  railroads,  telegraphs 
are  bein^  introduced  with  American  enterprise.  Large  cities  are 
springing  up,  and  the  agricultural,  mineral  and  manufacturing 
resources  are  Ix^ing  develoix'd. 

The  leading  Protestant  element  in  South  America  or  Brazil  is 
and  promises  to  continue  to  be  the  German,  and  consequently  of 
a  Lutheran  type. 

The  numerous  Germans  who  are  going  there  are  not  mere 
speculators  or  semi-settlers,  soon  to  return  to  the  fatherland.  No, 
they  are  colonists  and  are  there  to  remain,  held  by  the  land  they 
own.  They  are  mostly  farmers,  and  tht^ir  homes,  schools  and 
churcl)es  prove  that  they  have  been  reasonably  prosperous. 


Lutherans  in  Venezuela. 


Dnring  the  Reformation  period,  in  the  reig^i  of  Charles  Y., 
Gtermans  emigrated  to  South  America  and  settled  in  Venezuela. 
The  priyy  counsellor,  Bartholomew  Welzer,  of  Augsburg,  received 
a  large  district  of  country  near  Caracas  in  payment  of  a  loan  of 
twelve  tons  of  gold,  and  this,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  first 
Germans  to  settle  where  they  did. 

According  to  the  census  of  1882  there  were  1,172  Germans 
living  in  Venezuela,  500  of  whom  reside  in  Caracas  and  its  vicinity, 
the  most  of  whom  are  Protestants.  The  others  are  found  in  the 
coast  cities  of  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello  and  Maracaibo,  and  the 
interior  cities  of  Valencia,  La  Victoria  and  Cividad  Bolivar. 
These  are  mostly  merchants  and  laborers,  while  some  farmers  live 
in  the  colony  of  Tavar  about  forty  miles  from  Caracas. 

In  1869  attempts  were  made,  largely  due  to  the  German  consul, 
to  organize  a  Protestant  German  congregation  in  Caracas,  but 
without  success.  Since  that  time  the  city  is  visited  once  a  year 
by  a  German  pastor  in  the  employ  of  the  navy.  He  conducts 
services  and  performs  the  ministerial  acts  desired.  During  1884 
there  were  seventeen  children  baptized,  and  in  recent  years  thirty- 
three  young  people  have  been  confirmed  The  attendance  at 
worship  averages  about  eighty. 

On  December  10,  1892,  the  wife  of  the  Consul,  Countess 
Leonie  Kleist-Tycbow,  issued  an  appeal  for  help  to  support  a 
pastor  and  build  a  church  in  Caraca&  The  Diaspora  Conference 
of  Germany  endorses  the  appeal  with  the  hope  that  thus  Cividad 
Bolivar  on  the  Orinoco,  La  Guayra,  Puerto  Cabello,  and  other 
points  may  be  visited  by  a  German  pastor  more  frequently. 
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Many  years  ago,  when  this  land  was  a  possession  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  German  and  Dutch  colonists,  who  professed  the 
iaith  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  applied  to  "His  Majesty,  the 
State  General  of  the  Netherlands"  for  permission  to  start  a 
church  of  their  own  faith.  A  meeting  was  called  in  1743  by 
Mr.  L.  R.  Abbensets  to  consider  the  best  measures  to  adopt  in 
order  to  establish  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship,  when  it  was 
decided  "that  petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  Honorable 
Court  of  Policy  (the  colonial  legislature),  to  the  directors  of  the 
colony,  and  to  the  State  General  of  the  Netherlands,  praying  for 
the  privilege  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  at  the  same 
time  application  was  made  to  the  Lutheran  Consistory  of 
Amsterdam  soliciting  its  aid  and  co-operation  in  their  urgent 
undertaking  and  its  good  service  in  procuring  a  clergyman  for 
(heir  community." 

The  petitions  were  granted  and  subscriptions  were  at  once 
started  for  the  pastor's  salary  and  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and 
a  parsonage.  After  the  first  Dutch  Lutheran  pastor  arrived  a 
congregation  was  regularly  organized,  and  greater  prosperity 
crowned  their  eflPorts  than  they  anticipated. 

After  the  lapse  of  years  they  felt  that  they  could  not  depend 
■pon  the  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  their  church 
institutions.  The  next  resort  to  increase  their  funds  was  to 
purchase  and  cultivate  coffee  trees,  the  proceeds  of  which  would 
be  devoted  to  the  church  funds.  This  enterprise  succeeded  so 
veil  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  Berbice  Lutheran  Church 
liecame  known  as  "the  rich  church,"  which  appellation  she  still 
bears  though  her  funds  invested  in  one  of  our  banks  have  been  by 
leckless  expenditure  much  diminished.  The  church  building, 
vntil  the  current  year,  measured  only  sixty-four  feet  long  and 
fliirty-two  feet  wide. 
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(,  .  \Li:u;iKuztr  writes  in  1892:  •* About  1841  to  1843  the 
.....ii  i.iii  TiKuisior  vacated  the  pulpit  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 

.1..*      ii»io   M^xiv  no  Lutheran   sen-ices.      In   1875   a   rather 

..t.».i,ii  inowment  occurred  which  caused  the  local  goveni- 

».    ii  jiMiid  a  re-oiK*ning  of  the  Lutheran  church  for  the 

u :*!*%*.  if^'  <'{  the  ancient  funded  proix^rty,  etc.     The  temporary 
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H«*rvices  of  tht*  Dutch  LnthtTan  minister  in  Suriname,  our  neigh- 
lH>ring  colony,  were  consequently  secured;  and  in  1878  I  was 
invited,  l)t'ing  a  descendant  of  the  oUl  GtM'man  colonists,  to  take 
the  pastoral  charLre  of  tlie  {\\oi\  fast  dying  Lutherans.  In  the  days 
of  slavery  no  colored  person  could  iKH-ome  a  niembtT,  hence  their 
numlxT  was  reduced  to  eleven.     The  outl<M>k  was  discouraging. 

**It  is  now  thirti'en  years  since  T  iH'came  the  pastor  of  this 
congregation.  I  was  conlirnuHl  in  Surinanie,  and  last  year,  with 
the  consent  of  my  Church  Council,  pastor  and  church  united  with 
the  East  Pt^nnsylvania  Syn(Kl  C)f  the  General  Syn^xl  of  the 
Lutheran  Ch'irch  in  tin*  United  Stat»*s.  Our  c(mgregation  has 
grown.       The   membership    now   numbers   at    h^ist    140   in   the 
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Central  Church,  five  missions  connected  therewith  have  a  total  of 
200  members,  and  the  entire  charge  500  souls. 

"This  Lutheran  Church,  which  a  year  or  two  ago  was  like  the 
dying  embers  of  a  once  blazing  hearth,  began  again  to  revive  and 
give  unmistakable  signs  of  the  smile  of  the  Lord  resting  upon  her, 
and  that  the  Almighty  Arm,  which  had  protected  her  secular 
properties  dedicated  by  the  founders  to  sacred  purix)ses,  was  still 
stretched  out  to  guide  and  protect  her  in  her  new  career.  Having 
organized  the  city  church  into  working  order,  I  next  turned  my 
attention  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  in  the 
distant  forest  lands  of  our  country.  With  the  co-operation  and 
encouragement  of  our  Church  Council  I  proceeded  to  invade  the 
heathen  haunts  of  the  *  red  men  of  the  forest,'  and  plant  in  their 
largest  settlements  the  banner  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Point 
after  point  was  gained  by  Gospel  until  five  stations  were 
established.  There  are  but  two  tribes  of  the  Aborigines  in  this 
county  (Berbice)  viz.,  the  Arrawaks  and  Accowois;  while  in  the 
sister  counties  of  the  colony  other  tribes,  such  as  Arecunas, 
Macusies,  Caribs,  exist.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  was  kindly 
received  by  these  people  and  many  of  them  are  now  confirmed 
members. 

"The  city  church  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state  has  been  renewed  and  enlarged,  myself  being 
the  architect  and  master  carpenter.  The  interior  is  neatly  refitted 
with  a  pulpit  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  pews,  etc. 
The  new  work  has  given  general  satisfaction.  The  re-dedication 
of  this  church  took  place  on  Sunday,  March  6,  1892.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  London  preached  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  occasion.  The 
entire  week  was  spent,  evening  after  evening,  in  special  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  We  have  Sunday  schools,  Christian 
associations  for  the  young  and  for  education  and  mission  work. 

"I  returned  to  my  work  filled  with  what  I  saw  of  Lutheranism 
in  the  United  States  and  almost  with  a  little  library  of  English 
Lutheran  works.  I  had  to  post  myself  on  Schmidts  Dogmatics, 
Holman^s  Lectures  on  the  Augsburg  Confession,  etc.,  for  I  have 
had  to  fight  Lutheran  battles  again  and  again  through  the  press 
and  on  the  platform." 

The  Lutherans  and  the  Lutheran  literature  of  the  United 
States  will  help  our  brethren  in  all  lands  to  fight  their  future 
Lutheran  battles.    Let  us  become  better  acquainted. 


Lutherans  in  Brazil. 


Ctebuan  Luth£ban  Diabpoba. 


Province  Rio  Gbande  do  Sul. — A  glaoce  at  the  map  will 
show  that  this  province  lies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  conBtitutes 
the  most  Bonthern  part  of  this  great  republic.  It  Las  a  population 
of  nearly  one  million,  among  whom  there  are  90,000  Germans,  and 
is  the  largest  Lutheran  diaspora  field  in  South  America.  The 
province  reports  twenty-two  German  Evangelicail  ministers*  The 
Iclimate  is  considered  very  healthy,  the  heat  not  being  so  great  as 
it  is  in  some  of  our  middle  states. 

While  in  Kussia,  South  Africa,  Australia,  North  America  and 
other  countries  the  Lutheran  dispersion  has  emphasized  the  word 
Lutheran,  in  South  America,  until  the  present  time,  this  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  word  evangelical  unfortunately  takes  the 
place  of  the  word  Lutheran*  The  Germans,  however,  are  Lutheran 
in  doctrine  and  life. 

Porto  Ah'gri%  its  principal  city,  has  among  a  population  of 
J,000  about  3,CKX)  Germans,  The  first  German  Protestant  church 
'in  this  city  was  dedicated  January  8,  1865,  and  Pastor  Klein- 
gOnther,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  High  Church  Council  of 
Berlin,  was  installed  September  15  of  the  same  year.  Their  large 
}ennan  school  is  independent  of  the  congregation,  and  is  nnder 
ie  control  of  and  is  largely  supported  by  the  German  Aid  Society. 
No  religious  instruction,  however,  is  given  in  the  school.  The 
congregation  has  its  own  church  cemetery.  The  first  paragraph 
of  its  constitution  (a  printed  copy  of  which  lies  before  us)  reads 
as  follows;  "The  German  Evangelical  congregation  of  Porto 
Alegre  is  a  Christian  church  community  which  acknowledges  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  and  which  regulates  its 
own  affairs  independently,"  All  persons,  who  pay  a  certain  sum 
as  an  admission  fee  and  who  obligate  themselves  to  give  a  yearly 
fxmtribution  and  acknowledge  the    constitution,  are  entitled   to 
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membership.     The  pastor  is  required  to  perform  his  offictAl  dot 
in  acconlance  with  the  priocipleB  laid  dawn  in  paragraph  one  gI' 
the  oonstittttion  and  shall  conduct  himself  worthy  of  an  evao* 
gelical  minister.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  confessional  basis  of 
the  congregation  is  vagne  and  indefinite.     Neither  the  Bible,  the 
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catechistn,  nor  any  of  the  Lntheran  confessional   writing 
mentioned. 

A  yearly  report  of  the  church  oouncil  in  1888  giree  340  i 
berB>  forty  children  baptized,  and  seventeen  persona  ccmt 
The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Schiijfer,  entered  upon  his  dntie«  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  1888,  and  has  erected  a  new  church^ 

Sao  Levpffldo. — In  1824  the  Emperor,  Don  Petro  I^  raiolved 
to  colonize  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  by  Qermans  and  in  honor  of  his 
wife  Leopold! na,  the  abo%'e  name  was  given  to  this  plaA^e. 
first  German  immigrants  went  to  work  with  ** knife  and  ax' 
clisar  the  primitiTe  forests.    For  thirty-aine  years  they  Ured 
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laOored  without  a  fipiritual  guide.  It  was  on  February  10,  1864, 
Fthat  the  first  mieeiouary  arrived  among  them,  being  sent  by  the 
High  Church  Council  of  Berlin.  Prom  here  missionary  operations 
were  conducted  in  the  neighboring  countries,  and  as  a  result, 
pastors  were  secured  for  nearly  every  German  colony  in  the 
province.  Much  was  done  also  in  the  way  of  establishing  schools 
and  in  teaching  the  rising  generation.  The  work  was  greatly 
fostered  by  friends  in  Germany,  the  leading  epirit  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Fabri  of  the  Mission  Institute  in  Barmen. 

As  soon  as  there  were  a  number  of  pastors  within  reach  of  one 
another,  they  held  regular  pastoral  conferences,  which  in  the  course 
of  time  developed  into  a  synod,  called  "The  German  Evangelical 
Synod  of  the  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.''  It  held  its  6rst 
meeting  in  Sao  Leopoldo  February  10  and  11,  1868,  and  its  second 
meeting  in  the  same  place  during  March  two  years  later.  Pastor 
Dr.  Borcbard,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  missionary  in  Sao 
Leopoldo,  was  followed  by  Rev.  Wegel,  and  he  in  1870  by  Dr. 
Rotermund.  The  latter  has  done  a  great  deal  through  his  organ- 
izing and  literary  labors.  He  published  a  paper  called  DeutscJie 
Post,  and  built  up  quite  an  extensive  book  establishment 
Through  bis  efforts  also  the  synod  was  re-organized  and  is  now 
named  **  Riograndenser  Synode."  The  congregation  in  St 
Ijeonoldo  consists  of  130  families  with  a  mission  of  seventy 
families. 

At  the  third  convention  in  1889,  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by 
infidelity  and  on  the  other  by  Catholicism,  the  synod  sent  a 
memorial  to  their  brethren  in  Germany,  Austria  and  North 
America  for  help  for  more  missionary  men  and  money. 

The  synod  held  its  sixth  regular  convention  May  4  and  5, 
1892,  in  Teutonia.  Its  important  action  was:  (1 )  The  introduction 
of  their  own  hymn  book  for  Brazil;  (2)  The  appointment  of  and 
the  raising  of  the  funds  for  traveling  missionaries;  (3)  The 
reception  of  the  KoUeg  Independencia  of  Sao  LeopoHo  as  their 
synodical  educational  institution  which  heretofore  had  been  the 
private  school  of  Dr.  Rotermund.  Pastor  Pechmann,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  Santa  Maria  charge  for  nine  years,  resigned  his 
pastorate  December  2i*,  1891,  to  become  the  director  of  the  college, 

Keto  Hamburg  is  a  settlement  not  far  from  Sao  Leopoldo, 
The  first  pastor,  Be  v.  Klingelho&fer,  received  hia  appointment 
from  the  government  But  during  the  revolutionary  war  from 
1835  to  1845,  he  joined  the  republican  party,  took  sword  in  hand 
And  by  the  sword  lost  hia  life.    He  was  followed  in  1846  by  Pastor 
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J.  P.  HsBsberty  a  man  who  came  from  North  America,  and  labored 
at  this  place  nntil  1^6,  over  forty  years.  Two  other  places  served 
as  missions,  Estanica  Yelha  and  Bom  Jardim.  In  the  three 
settlements  there  are  260  families.  The  parochial  school  has  sixty 
pnpils. 

The  48.  Pikade. — "  From  Sao  Leopoldo  we  ride  on  horseback 
crossing  the  Rio  dos  Sinos  and  passing  along  the  meadow,  the 
Varzea,  we  came  to  the  Berghaner  Schneida  On  the  right  we  see 
the  Hamburg  mountain  and  the  twins,  the  tops  of  two  mountains 
called  Dous  Irmaoe.  From  the  Berghauer  Schneids  we  descend 
to  the  48.  Pikade.  There  in  the  valley  on  the  creek  stands  the 
friendly  house  of  a  colonist  In  front  of  it  are  two  palm  trees, 
and  to  the  right  and  left  an  orange  grove  and  a  vineyard.  We 
ask  the  old  colonist,  'How  are  you  getting  along?*  and  the 
familiar  reply  comes  ^Brazil  is  a  good  place  for  a  poor  man.*  The 
district  was  colonized  by  Germans  who  came  mostly  from  the 
Mosel  and  the  Hunsrlick  country  as  early  as  1826.  They  had  a 
hard  struggle  in  clearing  the  thick  forests  and  providing  for  them- 
selves homea  Their  first  minister,  Chr.  Aug.  Sinz,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  candidate  of  theology,  bom  in  Delitzsch,  Saxony.  Besides 
his  church  and  school  work  he  was  also  engaged  in  surveying  and 
other  business.  He  was  succeeded  by  Pastor  Btanger,  who  had 
labored  as  a  missionary  in  Western  Africa.  Installed  March, 
1865,  by  Dr.  Borchard,  he  served  this  field  acceptably  till  1874, 
when  he  went  to  North  America.  Pastor  Wegel  from  Sao 
Leopoldo  became  his  successor.  The  congregation  numbers 
seventy-two  families  and  450  souls.  It  supports  also  two  schools 
and  two  mission  stations:  Kaflfeeschneids  with  sixty  and  Portu- 
guesenschneids  with  thirty-eight  families. 

"  The  Neuschncids  (Nova  Linha)  is  seven  miles  distant  from 
Sao  Leopolda  This  colony  was  founded  in  1856.  In  March, 
1868,  Pastor  Hunsche,  who  was  appointed  to  this  field  by  the 
Committee  for  Brazil,  was  installed  by  Dr.  Borchard.  At  that 
time  a  'pseudo  pastor  of  the  worst  kind,'  an  expelled  school 
teacher,  given  to  drinking  and  gambling,  was  in  charge  of  the  field. 
Two  years  ago  Pastor  Hunsche  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Diaspora  Conference  as  follows:  *  The  congregation  at  Neuschneids 
was  organized  February  1, 1856,  and  binds  itself  in  its  constitution 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  the 
congregation  was  small  The  pastors  Ha?sbert,  Lenz  and  others 
came  here  in  order  to  conduct  the  services  and  perform  other 
ministerial  acts.    Afterwards  the  congregation  employed  echoed 
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teaclier  \Veber  as  pastor.  Soon  quarrels  arose  and  a  division  took 
place.  One  part  of  the  congregation  applied  to  Br*  Borchard  in 
Sao  Leopoldo  for  a  minister.  Through  his  interposition  I  was  sent 
here  by  the  Committee  for  Southern  Brazil  in  Barmen,  and  was 
installed  in  March,  1S*5S,  It  was  a  hard  beginning.  The  separa- 
tion continued.  But  afterwards  the  whole  congregation  again 
united.  Peace  and  harmony  was  now  restored.  A  parsonage  and 
a  fichoolhouse  were  erected  and  the  building  of  a  church  was 
determined,  etc." 

September  21,  1890,  a  new  substantial  stone  gothic  church 
coettng  23/200  marks,  nearly  all  of  which  the  members  contributed, 
was  dedicated  in  Nexischneids,  It  is  fifty-seven  feet  (Brazilian 
measure)  by  thirty -six  feet,  spire  seventy-three  feet,  with  ten  large 
windows  with  colored  glass*  The  bell  and  pulpit  were  individual 
gifts.  The  altar  and  communion  set  were  presents  from  Germany. 
The  congregation  numbers  only  ninety  members  and  many 
sacrificed  much  to  help,  some  giving  as  high  as  250  marks  each 
toward  the  building.  It  was  done  cheerfully,  however,  with  the 
coneciousness  that  it  was  for  their  children  and  their  children's 
children. 

Santa  Maria  de  Soledade  consists  of  two  colonies:  Forro- 
mecco  and  Franceza.  Forromecco  is  the  name  of  a  wild  monntain 
stream  which  flows  through  the  town-  Dr.  Borchard  found  them 
in  1866  to  be  quite  a  mixture  of  nationalities:  Dutch,  Swiss,  French 
and  Germans  from  the  Rhine  country.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
bad  reputation  for  at  the  sessions  of  the  court  in  Sao  Leopoldo  the 
judge  would  remark:  *'The  Forromecco  is  red  with  blood."  In 
December,  1871,  Rev.  H.  Peters  was  sent  to  them  by  the  Oommittee 
for  Brazil.  When  Pastor  Peters  died  in  May,  1886,  the  people  not 
only  placed  a  nice  monument  on  his  grave,  but  they  also  con- 
tributed 3,000  marks  as  traveling  expenses  for  his  family,  enabling 
them  to  return  to  Germany.  This  congregation  of  fifty  families 
owns  a  church,  a  schoolhouse  aud  a  parsonage.  The  other 
congregation  at  Franceza  of  sixty  families  built  a  new  church  in 
1885.     Pastor  August  Kuhnert  is  serving  this  field  since  1886. 

Sao  Joao  do  Monte  Xegro^  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Cahy,  contains  about  150  families.  Concerning  this 
field  Rev.  Fr.  Muelinghaus  under  date  Sept,  25,  1890,  writes: 
**Our  congregation  lies  in  the  Municipio  Sao  Joao  do  Monte 
Negro  and  is  composed  of  four  churches.  The  mother  congregation 
at  Sao  Joao  itself  owns  a  small  stone  church  and  a  parsonage^ 
erected  about  fourteen  years  aga     At  that  t\m^  VU^  c;i:3PCi^^\g5>w\c£c^ 
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receiTed  its  first  minister,  Bev.  J.  Schwarz,  who  had  been  sent  orer 
by  the  Evangelical  Society  at  Barmen  for  the  German  ProtestantB 
in  America.  He  has  labored  here  amidst  many  difficoltiee  and 
self  denials  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  number  of  chorch 
members  in  Sao  Joao  is  130.  The  evangelical  children  in  the  vil- 
lage are  tanght  in  the  church.  The  number  of  scholars  is  only  36. 
In  the  other  Picades  are  four  schools,  which  are  fairly  well 
attended. 

^^The  congregation  Marata  lies  westward  from  Sao  Joao  a  dis- 
tance of  four  hours'  ride  by  horseback.  The  colony  is  scattered 
over  a  fertile  mountain  country.  Nearly  all  the  farmers  there  are 
well-to-da  The  large  German  Protestant  church  stands  close  to 
the  Catholic  church,  beautiful  for  location  and  surrounded  by  two 
school  buildings  and  a  few  residences.  The  congr^;ation  in 
Marata,  with  services  every  two  weeks,  is  just  as  large  as  the  one 
in  Sao  Joaa  The  parochial  school  teacher  acts  as  sexton  and 
leads  the  singing.  South  from  Marata  lies  the  third  congregation 
in  the  Picade  Brochier  or  New  France.  This  congregation  num- 
bers seventy  families  and  has  a  small  church,  which  is  also  used 
for  school  purposes.  This  congregation  has  much  room  for  de- 
velopment, since  there  is  still  much  primitive  forest  land,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  settlers.  Here  I  conduct  services  every  five 
weeks.  I  serve  these  three  congregations  since  July,  1886.  The 
population  consists  mostly  of  descendants  of  those  who  came 
many  years  ago  from  the  HunsrUck  country.  From  July  1,  1886, 
to  July  1,  1890,  there  were:  Baptisms,  406;  weddings,  82;  burials, 
72;  and  confirmations,  227. 

''Besides  these  I  have  have  had  charge  of  another  little  con- 
gregation with  thirty  members,  who  have  hitherto  been  served  by 
a  pseudo  pastor,  Mr.  von  Grafen.  This  congregation  has  a  nice 
stone  church  in  Morro  Azul,  two  hours  distant  from  the  church 
in  Brochier.  Although  the  field  of  my  labor  gave  me  plenty  to 
do,  still  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  serve  this  station  in  order  that 
they  might  soon  form  a  separate  charge  and  call  an  ordained 
minister  for  themselves.  Sao  Joao  do  Monte  Negro  is  situated  in 
the  bottom  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cahy,  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Monte  Negro.  The  river  which  is  always  navigable,  a£Fords  a 
lively  traffic  with  Porto  Alegre.  The  trip  is  made  in  five  or  six 
hours.  The  well-to-do  Germans  in  Sao  Joao  belong  to  my  congre- 
gation and  carry  on  a  large  business. 

''In  the  last  election  for  senators  and  deputies,  the  Jesuits 
took  a  very  active  part.    The  former  liberal  party  (Uniao  nacional), 
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Id  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  has  almoet  entirely  abstaiued  from 
voting*  Consequent ly  only  two  parties  were  in  the  fields  the 
government  party  and  the  new  organized  Catholic  party  ( Centro 
Catholico),  The  forir.er  has  completely  won  the  field,  but  the 
latter  has  many  adherents,  especially  in  the  colonies,  and  is 
guided  by  the  Jesuits. 

**The  provisory  government  has  hitherto  proceeded  energeti- 
cally and  cautiously.  What  the  influence  of  the  republic  will  be 
over  our  Protestant  congregrations,  nothing  definite  can  be  known 
at  present.  Religious  freedom  has  been  proclaimed  and  civil 
marriage  introduced.  Thus  far  no  case  has  come  up  in  my  congre- 
gation where  a  couple  has  applied  for  marriage  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  or  that  members  have  left  the  congregation.  May  the 
Lord  God  save  our  people  and  country  from  a  bloody  revolution  f* 
\  Sao  Sebasiiao  do  Cnhy  is  a  prosperous  shipping  port  on  the 
Cahy  river  where  steamboats  from  Porto  Alegre  regularly  land. 
The  German  church  was  dedicated  by  Dr.  Rotermund,  February 
7, 1876,  The  congr^ation  of  sixty  families  is  served  by  Konrad 
Schreiber. 

The  Leaner hof  lies  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  Sao 
Leopoldo,  It  has  received  some  notoriety  on  account  of  the 
so-called  **Muckeraufstand/*  a  religious-fanatical  movement  which 
was  inaugurated  by  a  man  called  Maurer,  who  had  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  miracle  working  doctor.  The  movement  took  a 
dangerous  turn  and  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  soldiers.  But  its 
evil  effect  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  community  was  felt  for 
a  long  time  afterwards.  In  the  year  1887  they  were  enabled  to 
dedicate  their  large  stone  church.  The  congregation  numbers 
100  families  and  their  parochial  school  fifty.  In  the  neighborhood 
there  is  also  an  English  colony,  called  New  England,  which  is 
served  by  the  German  pastor.  Several  other  congregations  belong 
to  this  charge. 

Campo  Bom  numbers  sixty  families  and  supports  a  parochial 
Bchooh 

Harizpicade  numbers  eighty  families.  Their  new  church 
was  dedicated  in  the  year  1887.  They  also  have  a  parochial 
sehool  in  the  church  building. 

Jacohsthal  dedicated  a  new  church  January  22,  1888.  This 
whole  charge  is  served  by  one  pastor,  Paul  Dohms  from  the 
Leonerhof,  who  also  teaches  school. 

Miindo  Novo  lies  northeast  a  distance  of  nine  hours  on  horse- 
back from  Sao  Leopoido.    This  colony  was  founded  in  1848  by  a 
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merchant  from  Porto  Alegre.  During  the  years  1865  and  1870 
Dr.  Borchard  visited  these  people  and  they  anthorized  him  to 
secure  a  pastor  for  them.  Their  first  pastor,  Rev.  Kroehne, 
remained  among  them  only  a  short  time.  His  successor,  Rev. 
Boos,  found  the  field  occupied  by  a  pseudo-pastor.  Pastor  Boos 
died  after  having  served  the  field  very  acceptably  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  He  was  followed  by  Pastor  B.  Dietschi  in  December, 
1873.  January,  1874,  they  dedicated  their  new  "  Church  of  Peace." 
The  colony  has  several  parochial  schools.  The  congregation 
in  Mundo  Novo  embraces  850  familiea  This  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  colonies  in  the  province. 

Teutonia. — Pastor  F.  Hauser  under  date  May  12, 1887,  gives 
the  following:  ''The  pastoral  charge  Teutonia  embraces  the  three 
colonies,  Teutonia,  Estrella  and  Canventos.  The  colony  Teutonia 
between  the  Tayuary  and  Cahy  rivers  was  founded  by  German 
merchants  from  Porto  Alegre  in  1858.  It  is  exceedingly 
prosperous  and  numbers  600  German  families,  mainly  from  the 
Bhineland,  Westphalia  and  Saxony.  Pastor  William  Klein- 
guenther  in  early  days  visited  them  from  Porto  Alegre  twice  a 
year.  Its  present  pastor  was  sent  hither  by  the  Society  in  Barmen. 
The  people  are  industrious  and  saving,  but  the  church  life  has 
suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of  two  pseudo  pastors,  one  a  count 
from  the  foreign  legion,  the  other  a  school  teacher  in  former  years. 
The  results  of  their  doings  are  still  to  the  present  pastor  a  source 
of  much  contention,  and  the  organization  of  congregations  is  on 
their  account  very  difficult.  The  services  have  been  conducted 
hitherto  in  the  schoolhouses.  Only  in  the  near  congregation, 
which  is  mostly  composed  of  Westphalians,  we  have  after  a  long 
struggle  succeeded  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  church  on 
Whitsuntide,  1885.  In  Teutonia  there  are  fifteen  parochial  and 
private  schools  with  an  attendance  of  700  children  and  eleven 
teachers,  of  whom  only  three  have  been  educated  in  a  teachers' 
seminary. 

"  The  colony  Estrella  is  much  more  churchly,  with  fifty-five 
Protestant  families  who  live  among  the  Catholics.  They  have 
already  built  for  themselves  a  nice  church  and  the  three  parochial 
schools  are  well  attended. 

"  The  private  colony  Canventos  on  the  Tayuary  was  founded 
in  the  year  1862.  This  colony,  too,  was  visited  by  Pastor  W. 
Kleinguenther  twice  a  year.  Here  also  two  unworthy  individuals, 
who  call  themselves  pastors,  are  doing  much  mischief.  Canventos 
numbers  190  Evangelical  families  and  about  as  many  Catholics. 
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1ie  Catholics  have  fonr  magnificent  chorchee  served  by  Bix 
prieatd*  It  ie  absolotely  necessary  that  a  self-anstaining  charge 
with  its  own  pastor  be  organized  here.  Canventos  with  the  state 
colony  Conde  d'En,  where  are  found  3,000  Italians,  and  the 
adjoining  Fikades  number  about  300  Evangelical  families.  This 
is  a  very  important  field  in  the  Province  Kio  Grande  do  Snl  for 
diaspora  mission  nurture.*' 

In  1890  a  new  self-sustaining  pastorate  was  formed  in  Arcoio 
Secco,  which  in  1891  had  ninety  families  and  is  served  by  Rev. 
Schumann* 

Santa  Cruz  is  another  colony  five  leagues  north  from  Rio 
Pardo.  The  village  Santa  Cruz  is  beautifully  situated  and  the 
country  round  about  is  very  fertile.  The  German  congregation 
on  the  Stadl^Platz  with  its  preaching  pointB,  Old  Pikade  and 
Monte  Alveme,  numbers  2,000  souls.  The  congregation  owns  a 
commodious  parsonage,  a  beautiful  church  with  towers  and  bells 
and  also  a  good  school  house.  The  congregation  at  Old  Pikade 
also  has  a  fine  church  with  tower  and  three  bells,  which  was 
dedicated  February  17, 1888.  There  is  also  a  stone  church  at  St. 
Andrews  without  a  tower.  The  charge  consists  of  four  different 
congregations  and  each  has  its  own  parochial  schooL  In  the  year 
1888  the  number  of  communicants  was  789,  baptisms  120.  Pastor 
Bergfried  took  charge  of  the  field  in  March,  1866»  The  name  of 
their  present  pastor  is  Frederick  Hildebrandt.  A  high  school  or 
academy  in  connection  with  the  parochial  schools  is  needed  here 
for  the  valley  of  the  Jacuhy  river, 

Hio  Pardinho  is  another  charge  belonging  to  the  Santa  Cruz 
colony.  Pastor  Christian  Schmidt,  who  came  over  with  Mr.  Bei^g- 
fried,  has  served  this  field  ever  since  his  arrival.  It  is  composed 
of  three  congregations,  Rio  Pardinho,  Sinimba  and  St.  Joaa 

Under  date  August  9,  1888,  he  writes:  **My  congregations 
have  developed  in  a  manner  that  gives  me  joy.  Instead  of  fifty 
baptisms  yearly,  we  have  now  seventy,  and  instead  of  ten  marriages 
there  are  now  twenty.  Cases  of  death  are  few;  some  six  or  eight 
persons  have  reached  an  age  from  seventy  to  ninety  years.  The 
services  are  always  well  attended.  In  Rio  Pardinho  200,  in 
Sinimbu  from  three  to  four  hundred  and  in  St  Joao  from  sixty 
to  seventy  persons.  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  in  each 
congregation  twice  a  yean  Rio  Pardinho  numbers  110,  Sinimbu 
seventy  to  eighty  and  St  Joao  thirty-four  members.  The  sacra- 
ment of  holy  baptism  is  valued  highly.  Seldom  a  child  dies 
without  first  having  received  baptism.     I  have  at  present  a  youn^ 
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school  teacher  here,  the  aon  of  a  pastor  in  Saxony,  who  m  j 

surprised  saeicg  bo  many  people  come  to  cburch.     In  the 

of  his  home  the  church,  with  the  exception  of  feetlral  days*  ina 

always  poorly  attended I  would  like  Tery  much  to  return  \ 

short  time  to  East  Friesland  in  order  to  see  the  graves  of 
never-to-be-forgotten  parettte  and  my  dear  inspector  von  Bhoden, 
to  whom,  next  to  God,  I  am  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  preaching 
Christ  to  the  poor  children  of  men.  But  then  I  wonld  hafiten 
quickly  back  to  my  dear  conj^egations,  for  althoagh  tba  roiuli 
here  are  often  in  a  bad  condition,  the  mountains  high,  the  nvwm 
treacherous,  the  hea  maay  naughty,  it  im  never- 

theless nice  here.  Tuc  utrou  uuai^e  (he  means  in  Germauy) 
would  not  be  so  dear  to  me  as  my  Rio  Pardinho,  Sinimbu,  and 
my  mountainous  St.  Joao ." 

Germania  da  Costa  da  Serra  do  Butticurahy  is  a  colony 
about  twenty-one  miles  west  from  Santa  Cruz.  Some  years  ago 
the  place  received  a  different  name,  Nossa  Senhora  da  Candelaria, 
but  it  usually  goes  by  its  old  name  Germania.  One  of  the  prom- 
inent buildings  of  the  town  is  the  German  Protestant  church, 
dedicated  on  Reformation  day,  1882.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
Evangelical  churches  in  all  Brazil.  In  its  tower  hang  three  large 
bells,  which  were  cast  in  Germany.  The  first  minister  who 
served  this  congregation  was  Mr.  Fr.  Katz  from  Basel.  He  soon 
returned  to  Germany.  Rev.  P.  M.  Hiitinger  served  the  charge 
'  from  1877  to  Dec.  6,  1891,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  become  a 
traveling  missionary.  There  are  eight  parochial  schools  in  this 
colony.  The  constitution  of  the  congregation  demands  that  every 
family  send  their  children  to  school  from  their  ninth  to  their 
thirteenth  year.     The  congregation  embraces  300  families. 

The  pastor,  under  date  September,  1888,  writes  among  other 
things  as  follows :  "  Some  time  ago  I  was  called  upon  by  a  former 
merchant  from  Birkenfeld,  who  lives  sixty  miles  away  on  the 
Cima  da  Serra,  to  baptize  his  child.  The  Catholic  priest,  a  Por- 
tuguese, had  offered  himself  to  baptize  the  child  gratis.  But  the 
father  replied:  *That  will  not  be  done  even  if  you  give  me  all 
your  riches.'  Thus  I  undertook  the  long  journey.  From  the 
surrounding  country,  ten  to  twenty  miles,  the  people  came  together 
in  order  to  attend  the  services  and  celebrate  the  holy  communion. 
Several  of  the  men  told  me  afterwards  that  this  had  been  their 
first  opportunity  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper  for  twenty 
years.  In  the  cities  on  the  Serra  and  on  the  Campanha  live  small 
groups  of  ten  to  twenty  and  more  evangelical  families.     Among 
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these  are  yet  many  who  hold  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Bat 
the  namber  of  the  older  people  who  came  from  G^ermany  is 
growing  less,  and  if  help  does  not  come  soon,  we  will  lose  their 
children.  At  the  last  pastoral  conference  in  Banm  Picade  this 
pressing  need  was  carefully  considered.  The  appointment  of  a 
traveling  preacher  is  among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  onr 
province." 

Santo  Angelo  is  a  colony  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jacnhy  river. 
Dr.  H.  Borchard  visited  them  in  the  year  1867,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  Baron  v.  Kahlden,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  colony,  was 
authorized  to  secure  a  pastor  for  them.  Consequently  two  years 
later  Pastor  Falk  was  installed  as  their  shepherd.  Having  served 
them  several  years,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  congregation  in 
Ferraz.  Mr.  Tuesmann,  educated  at  St.  Crischona  and  having 
been  a  missionary  in  Eastern  Africa,  then  became  their  pastor; 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  he  soon  returned  to  Germany. 
Another  man,  J.  G.  Wittlinger,  having  served  them  for  thirteen 
years  returned  to  his  old  home. 

Santa  Maria  da  Bocca  do  Monte  is  the  farthest  point  of  the 
German  colonies  in  this  province.  The  city  numbers  3,000  souls 
and  150  German  families.  Ninety  of  these  belong  to  the  Evan- 
gelical congregation.  Pinhal  and  Legoas  are  connected  with  this 
congregation.  The  last  place  has  a  parochial  school.  Bincao  S. 
Pedro,  consisting  of  twenty-two  families,  belongs  to  the  charge. 
But  the  people  are  too  much  scattered  to  organize  a  congregation 
or  a  schooL  Another  little  conp;regation,  sixteen  families,  is  called 
Villa  S.  Sepe.  It  was  organized  twelve  years  ago  but  has  little 
prospect  of  becoming  larger.  Their  present  pastor  took  charge  of 
the  field  in  1882.  He  began  his  work  by  organizing  a  school  with 
seven  children  and  in  this  way  he  won  the  parents  for  church 
work.  Confidence  had  been  destroyed  to  a  great  extent,  here  as 
elsewhere,  by  unworthy  individuals  who  acted  as  pastora 

The  congregation  in  Santa  Maria  in  1887  had  difficulty  with 
the  government  because  of  its  church  tower.  The  law  forbids 
non-Catholic  religious  societies  to  build  houses  of  worship  with 
towers  or  any  other  sign  by  which  they  may  be  recognized  as 
churchea  The  law  does  not  seem  to  be  rigidly  enforced  since 
many  Protestant  churches  have  towers  and  other  churchly  signs, 
and  the  x)eople  are  unmolested.  Trouble  arises  only  when 
accusers  arise. 

Farther  into  the  interior  many  Lutheran  families  are  scattered 
here  and  there,  who  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,    *'  Along  the 
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beautiful  shores  of  the  Uragnay  live  a  number  of  Lutheran 
Christians,  but  nobody  is  ministering  unto  them.  They  are 
obliged  to  have  their  children  baptized  and  their  marriages 
solemnized  by  the  Catholic  priests.  An  old  mother  who  lives  in 
those  regions  besought  the  minister  at  Santa  Maria  with  tears  to 
visit  her;  she  had  desired  the  holy  communion  for  years. 

San  Lourenco  is  a  colony  started  in  1858  by  a  (German 
merchant,  Jacob  Rheingan&  Dr.  Borchard  found  the  colony  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  in  January,  1870.  He  preached  at 
different  points  and  was  requested  to  secure  a  pastor  for  them. 
The  colony  then  numbered  485  families,  of  which  415  were 
Protestants.  Two  pastors,  Gruel  and  Schiek,  labor  there  now,  but 
according  to  reports  in  1890,  the  field  had  been  vacant  at  that  time 
for  a  period  of  nine  years.  The  school  interests  were  in  a  worse 
condition  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  province,  and  the  desire 
was  expressed  for  a  pastor  at  once. 

Province  Santa  Cathabina.— Among  a  population  of  200,000 
in  this  province  there  are  55,000  Germana 

Santa  Izabel  was  first  colonized  mainly  by  Roman  Catholic& 
But  in  the  year  1848  a  number  of  Protestants  also  settled  here, 
who  lived  for  many  years  without  spiritual  care.  It  was  through 
the  influence  of  the  Swiss  consul,  von  Tschudi,  that  Pastor  Karl 
Wagner  was  sent  to  them  from  Basel.  The  little  congregation 
composed  of  twenty-three  families,  built  a  new  church  and 
parsonage. 

Thcresopolis  was  founded  in  the  year  1860.  An  Austrian 
military  officer  and  his  wife  assisted  the  colonists  and  quite  a 
number  of  people  immigrated  there  from  Holstein  and  Saxony. 
In  1864  Pastor  Tischhiiuser  took  charge  of  this  field  in  connection 
with  Santa  Izabel,  Pastor  Wagner  of  the  latter  place  having 
resigned. 

August  30,  1888,  Rev.  Christian  Zluhan,  in  a  lengthy  report 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Diaspora  Conference,  says:  "Among  the 
293  families  composing  the  congregations  Izabel  and  Thcresopolis, 
scarcely  two-thirds  are  paying  members;  the  rest  of  the  colonists 
are  poor,  and  besides  there  are  many  among  them,  especially  in 
Theresopolis,  who  have  no  zic(:d  of  a  pastor.  In  Santa  Izabel  a 
more  churchly  sentiment  exists.  The  attendance  at  public 
worship  and  the  participation  in  the  holy  communion  is  good. 

"At  the  out-lying  stations  services  can  be  conducted  only 
once  in  two  or  three  months,  at  some  places  only  on  week  days, 
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and  commnnion  can  be  celebrated  only  once  or  twice  a  year.  In 
1880  there  were  109  baptisms,  twenty-seven  marriages,  ten  burials* 
Cemeteries  are  found  wherever  a  few  families  live*  These  colonies 
lie  at  a  distance  from  eight  to  twelve  hours  from  the  sea  coast  and 
the  climate  is  very  healthy.  The  country  is  largely  mountainous. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  difficult  and  at  some  places  it  yields 
bat  little.  The  number  of  Evangelical  people  comprising  this 
charge,  Santa  IzBh&l,  TheresopoUs  and  Tubarao  (a  coal  district), 
is  about  2,500j  with  three  times  as  many  Catholics,'' 

The  Educational  and  Conjirmaiion  Insiitute,  founded  in 
Santa  Izabel  by  Pastor  Wagner,  has  its  own  building*  In  twenty 
years  it  had  1,020  evangelical  scholars,  768  of  whom  were 
confirmed. 

Blumenatt  was  founded  in  1850  by  Dr,  Blumenau  and 
numbers  15,000  souls,  12,U(M3  Germans,  and  of  these  10,000  are 
Protestants.  On  the  city  square  two  nice  churches  are  seen,  one 
belonging  to  the  Evangelical  and  the  other  to  the  Catholic  people. 
Both  churches  were  built  by  the  state.  The  first  Protestant 
minister,  Pastor  Hesse,  came  in  the  year  1857.  The  name  of  their 
present  pastor  is  Henry  Saudreski,  who  came  from  Basel  in  the 
year  1864.  He  first  served  Brusque  and  in  1881  took  charge  of 
Blumenau.  A  great  many  people  seem  to  be  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Our  informant  speaks  of  twenty  parochial  schools 
in  the  large  district  Most  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  conducted  on 
a  very  small  scale.  Only  in  few  cases  are  they  taught  by  educated 
teachers*     The  charge  is  composed  of  5(X)  families. 

Brusque  is  connected  with  Blumenau.  Here  Pastor  Sandreski 
organized  an  evangelical  school,  which  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  community.  At  first  pastors  and  teachers  were  maintained 
by  the  government,  but  afterwards  matters  changed  and  in  conse- 
quence a  great  but  successful  straggle  began  in  behalf  of  self- 
support* 

Badenfurt  is  another  charge  belonging  to  the  same  colony. 
The  pastor,  H.  Kuote,  seems  to  have  only  good  things  to  report. 
Under  date  of  August  15,  1888,  he  writes:  **My  congregations 
have  made  great  sacrifices  since  the  year  1884*  Not  only  have 
they  maintained  aud  supported  their  pastor,  but  have  also  built 
three  substantial  churches,  one  with  tower  and  bell,  a  large 
parsonage  and  five  school -ho  uses.  One  does  not  say  too  much 
when  he  calls  this  work  a  work  of  faith;  for  without  faith  in  God, 
they  would  not  commence  such  undertakings.  At  the  time  of  the 
dedication  of  the  churches  and  schools  we  experienced  precious 
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blessiDgs  from  our  merciful  God.     The  past  year,  too,  has  been  a 
year  of  many  blessinga" 

The  charge  is  composed  of  three  congregations:  Badenfart 
with  250  &milies,  Karijos,  115,  and  Alto  Rio  do  Testo,  eighty. 
The  namber  of  children  baptized  during  the  year  averages  200. 
Pastor  Bunte  entered  upon  his  labors  here  in  1883,  being  sent 
over  by  the  Evangelical  Society  in  Barmen. 

Bruderthal  is  the  name  of  a  colony  which  arrived  from  Russia 
in  1886  and  settled  in  the  forest  near  the  city  of  Joinville.  They 
were  a  band  of  Moravian  brethren,  most  of  whom  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Catholic  church.  On  account  of  religious  perse- 
cution they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  homes.  It  is  inter- 
esting what  pastor  William  Lange  under  date  September  12, 1888, 
writes:  "In  May,  1886,  we  started  on  our  way  and  settled  in  the 
primitive  forest  twenty-five  kilometer  distant  from  Joinville;  we 
were  125  persons.  With  the  utmost  exertions  we  have  succeeded 
within  two  years  to  overcome  the  greatest  diflSculties.  The  two 
main  conditions  for  living  here  are  daily  bread  and  passable 
roada  The  first  the  soil  will  give  to  anyone  who  does  not  shun 
work.  It  is  a  miracle  before  our  eyes  that  120  people,  entirely 
without  means,  have  been  able  to  secure  their  daily  bread  so  easily. 
The  second  absolute  need,  passable  roads,  we  have  supplied 
amidst  immense  diflSculties.  The  main  condition  for  success  in  a 
.new  colony  is  the  inner  harmony.  The  colonists  who  live  isolated 
and  scattered  in  the  forests,  easily  lose  courage.  For  years  they 
live  without  church  and  school.  We  are  bound  together  by  the 
inner  religious  tie.  If  the  German  papers  in  Joinville  could 
understand  how,  through  the  furtherance  of  a  living  Christianity 
in  the  heart,  at  the  same  time  the  strength  and  willingness  to 
work  is  advanced,  they  would  not  have  let  loose  against  me  such  a 
storm  of  calumny  and  slander;  they  would  not  have  considered  it 
'unreasonable'  that  the  first  house  built  by  the  colony  Bruederthal 
should  have  been  a  school  and  meeting  house;  they  would  not 
have  accused  our  colonists  of  *  laziness*  because  we  observe  Sunday 
and  meet  together  to  seek  comfort  and  strength  from  the  Word 
of  God.  Our  church  and  school  house  is  a  simple  building. 
Preaching  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  4  o'clock  P.  M.,  Sunday  school  at 
1 :80  o'clock  P.  M.  Every  fourth  week,  mission  services  at  4  o'clock 
p.  M.,  Wednesday  evening  at  7  o'clock  Bible  study,  and  Saturday 
evening  at  7  o'clock  reports  about  the  church  at  large."  Certainly 
if  people  of  such  principles  do  not  succeed  in  clearing  the  forest 
and  making  a  living  in  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  others,  like  those  that 
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represent  the  principles  of  the  Joinville  German  papers,  need 

^^  not  try. 

^K  Dona  Franzisca  is  a  colooy  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
^^ferovince  Santa  Catherine  and  was  founded  by  the  Hamburg 
^HColonization  society  in  the  year  1859.  The  land  belonged  to  the 
Prince  of  Joinville  and  in  hooor  of  his  wife  Dona  Franzisca,  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor,  the  colony  was  named. 

In  the  town  of  Joinville  is  found  a  German  Protectant  chorch 
with  a  parsonage,  both  of  whick  have  been  erected  by  the 
government  The  first  pastor  was  George  Holzel,  who  after  having 
left  the  place  and  labored  in  another  field  for  some  time,  returned 
in  1866  and  remained  pastor  in  Joinville  until  old  age. 

JsIantLSfreeff  some  eight  or  ten  miles  east  from  Joinville,  a 
separate  charge,  was  organized  in  1864,  To  it  belong  Aunaburg, 
Pedreira,  Catherine-Street  and  West-Street  The  entire  charge 
nam  hers  215  families  or  15,000  sonla  Most  of  these  people  came 
from  northern  Germany,  It  is  said  of  them  that  they  stick  to  the 
good  old  customs  of  their  fathers  and  preserve  their  simple  faith 
and  piety.  In  many  of  the  houses  family  worship  and  prayer  at 
table  are  regularly  observed.  They  use  the  liturgy  of  the 
Prussian  state  church  and  the  Wcirtemburg  hymn  book.  In  all 
the  congregations  they  have  flonrishiog  parochial  schools. 
Baptisms  during  1887,  95,  marriges  29,  communicants  792.  They 
regularly  take  collections  for  Home  and  Foreign  missions  and 
contribute  also  to  other  benevolent  objects.  Their  first  minister, 
George  Feinauer,  came  from  St  Crischona,  to  which  place  he 
returned  in  1862,  after  a  service  of  eighteen  years.  Their  present 
pastor,  John  Dehmlow,  was  educated  in  the  Barmen  Mission 
House  and  labors  here  since  December,  1883. 

Sao  Benio  is  another  charge,  lying  westward  from  Joinville^ 
that  has  of  late  years  been  organized.  The  people  are  largely 
Bohemians,  Prussians  and  Poles,  Of  the  first  it  is  said  that  their 
moral  condition  is  rather  low  and  that  the  Catholic  farmers  from 
Poland  and  West  Prussia  were  very  ignorant.  The  number  of 
Evangelical  Christians,  who  are  mostly  intelligent  Pomeranians, 
is  about  600,  Living  rather  in  an  obscure  country,  they  were  for 
a  long  time  without  spiritual  oversight  In  1890  a  gifted  young 
minister  was  sent  them  by  the  name  of  Quast  The  report  says 
that  in  a  short  time  he  gathered  a  congregation  of  700  souls, 
April  5,  1891,  was  a  festive  day  for  this  entire  region,  when  their 
new  church  with  tower  and  bell  was  consecrated. 
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Province  Parana  .—This  province  has  190,000  inhabitanis; 
9,000  Germana 

Curitiba  is  the  principal  city  of  the  province  with  a  population 
of  about  8,000,  and  4,000  Germans.  The  German  congregation 
was  organized  by  Dr.  Borchard  January  7, 1872.  The  same  year 
it  received  a  regular  pastor  in  the  person  of  August  Bocker.  He 
built  a  parsonage  which  answered  also  for  a  church  and  school 
In  1885  he  returned  to  the  fatherland.  W.  Haarmann  has  been 
in  charge  of  this  congregation  of  300  families  since  February  1, 
1886.  Most  of  these  families  came  from  Pomerania  and  the  Bhine 
country.  The  farmers,  it  is  said,  have  not  land  enough  for 
cultivation  and  consequently  there  is  not  much  progress  to  be 
expected.  German  immigration  to  this  part  of  the  country  has 
largely  ceased  and  it  is  feared  that  the  rising  generation  will  adopt 
many  of  the  evil  habits  of  the  natives.  While  the  church  life 
among  the  older  people,  especially  in  the  country,  is  in  a  healthy 
condition,  with  the  young  generation  it  is  declining.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  German  congregations  in  Brazil  with  reference  to 
their  young  people  will  be  largely  the  same  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere.  Language,  no  doubt,  has  much  to 
do  with  their  churchly  indiflFerence.  We  have  not  yet  met  with 
an  instance  among  the  Germans  of  South  America  where  efforts 
are  made  to  introduce  the  language  of  the  country,  but  that  time 
will  perhaps  not  be  very  far  off.  The  parochial  school  has  400 
pupils  in  classes.  They  have  just  completed  a  new  schoolhouse 
and  are  planning  to  erect  a  new  church.  The  Bible  and  hymn 
book  are  diligently  used  in  the  homes  and  many  church  papers 
are  taken.  Baptisms  102,  marriages  twenty-six,  deaths  thirty-nina 
Santa  Venimzia  is  a  mission  station  of  the  charge. 

Ponta  Grossa  is  settled  by  German  Russians  from  the  Volga. 
They  received  their  first  pastor,  Hasensack,  from  the  Mission 
Committee  in  Barmen  in  1878.  At  present  they  are  served  by 
Rev.  Gustav  Geisler,  who  used  to  teach  school  in  Curitiba,  but 
afterwards  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry  in  the  seminary  of  the  United  Synod  of  the  West  and 
then  returned  to  Brazil.  The  charge  is  composed  of  six  small 
congregations  and  152  families. 

Province  Sao  Paulo.— In  this  province  of  1,059,000  popu- 
lation are  found  8,000  Germana  Many  of  them  arrived  fifty  years 
ago,  being  brought  over  under  contract  They  suffered  and 
endured  much,  being  obliged  to  work  on  the  coffee  plantations 
like  the  n^ro  slaves. 
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Baira  do  Pires  is  six  miles  from  the  railroad  station  Limera 

and  has  among  its  population  fifty  German  Protestant  families. 

I      People  make  their  living   here  mostly    by  raising  coffee.     The 

I      climate  is  not  very  healthy.     Since  1H74  they  are  served  by  Kev. 

Bev.  Miiller  from  Basel,    They  have  church,  school  and  parsonage 

1      nnder  one  roof.     Children  seldom  go  to  school  longer  than  two  or 

I     three  years  as  their  j>arents  need  them  on  their  coffee  farms. 

^h        Another  Protestant  congregation  is  fonnd  in  Sao  Joao  do  Sio 

^K^l^iro^  served  by  Rev,  J.  J,  Zink  since  1869.     May  15,  1884,  they 

^Bedicated  their  new  church.     They  have  also  a  parochial  school. 

^^PSTbe  minister  makes  occasional  missionary  tours  in  the  adjoining 

"  regions*    San  Paulo,  the  capital,  has  among  its  population  1,200 

Germans,  but  no  church  organization  could  be  effected  among 

them  as  yet.     This  may  seem  strange,  yet  the  same  condition  of 

things  may  be  found  in  many  places  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Often  a  dozen  Germans  build  a  church  and  sometim'^s  a  thousand 

cannot.    Some  Germans  are  found  in  almost  every  city  and  town 

of  the  province.     Since  writing  the  above  we  learn   that  Rev. 

^Bamberg  succeeded  last  year  in  organizing  a  congregation. 

^k       The  Provinces  Rio  de  Jankiko,  Minas  Gebaes,  Espibito 

^OANTO* — The  oldest  German  Evangelical  church  in  Brazil  is  the 

one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,     It  was  organized  in  1827  and  its  church 

with  a  beantifnl  interior  was  built  in  1845  and  dedicated  July  27 

of  the  same  year.     The  congregation  of  8,000  souls  has  fifty 

French-Swiss,  for  whom  services  are  conducted  the  first  Sunday 

of  each  month  in  the  French  language.    The  following  statistics 

do  not  speak  well  for  the  spiritual  life  of  the  congregation:  average 

attendance  at  worship  from  forty  to  fi.f  ty,  number  of  communicants 

I     during  the  year  sixty-five,  marriages  twenty-five,  baptisms  forty* 

five  deaths  twenty-two.     We  are  not  surprised  at  this  condition 

after  we  read    of    the    following    societies  existing  among  the 

Germans:  Germania,    Schubert  Club^  Frohsinn,  Turner  society, 

I     Harmony.    Up  to  the  year  1862  the  German  school  was  connected 

^with  the  congregation,  but  since  that  time  it  is  controlled  by  the 

^Herman  Aid  Society.    Dr.  Max  Gruel  has  been  the  pastor  since  1872, 

^Tne  also  holds  the  position  of  principal  in  the  German  school. 

Peiropolis, — This  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  the  German  minister.  Three  thousand  Germans  are 
ecaltered  here  from  the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine  Valleys*  Petropolis 
is  their  central  city.  The  German  congregation  numbers  1,100 
Boula.  Pastor  Borchard  visited  them  in  the  year  1870  and 
was  sucoessfnl  in  harmonizing  the   contentions  parties.      Their 
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preeent  pastor,  R.  Schnlz,  on  September  4,  1886,  wrote:  **Oar 
charch  and  Bchool  have  mnch  improyed  daring  the  fourteen  years 
BO  that  we  connected  onrselvee  with  the  Prussian  State  Church. 
Since  1875  the  congregation  built  a  very  nice  parsonage,  for  the 
German  school  three  spacious  halls,  and  two  residences  for  the 
two  German  and  one  Brazilian  school  teat:hers.  The  salary  of  the 
pastor  has  been  increased  and  at  present  the  congregation 
endeavors  to  collect  an  endowment  fund  in  order  that  the  little 
flock  of  the  faithful,  in  view  of  the  gradual  losses  which  are  to  be 
feared,  may  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  as  long  as  any  of  their 
descendents  may  live  there.  Additions  from  without  can  not  be 
expected.  Although  the  number  of  souls,  because  of  the  large 
increase  of  children,  has  remained  about  the  same  the  con- 
gregation loses  many  through  mixed  marriages.  For  the  law 
does  not  allow  us  Evangelical  ministers  to  perform  such  marriages; 
although  the  Catholic  party  may  come  over  to  us,  yet  the 
congregation  has  never  been  benefited  by  such  mere  outward 
transfers." 

Don  Pedro  II, — This  is  a  colony  founded  1857  in  the  province 
Minas  Geraes.  In  the  town  Juiz  de  Fora,  the  people  dedicated 
their  new  church  May  31,  1886.  The  number  of  Protestants  in 
the  town  and  the  country  is  estimated  to  be  from  six  to  seven 
hundred.  In  the  year  1887,  pastor  J.  G.  Schmierer  was  sent 
there  by  the  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin.  Their  parochial 
school,  frequented  by  fifty  children,  is  taught  by  the  pastor  and  a 
teacher. 

Mucury  in  the  same  province  was  settled  in  1867.  The 
colonists  had  endured  many  hardships  because  of  the  misman- 
agement of  affaira  The  protestants  number  from  850  to  865 
souls  and  live  largely  among  the  Brazilians.  The  children  learn 
the  Portuguese  language  and  do  not  feel  at  home  in  German 
Society.  In  the  country  the  process  of  absorption  is  going  on 
still  faster.  The  German  congregation  of  317  souls  was  organized 
May  29,  1862.  Their  church  was  built  by  the  government  at  a 
cost  of  12,000  marks,  but  the  congregation  spent  about  the  same 
amount  in  improvementa  The  church  spire  has  two  bells.  A 
parsonage  and  a  school  have  also  been  erected.  Their  present 
pastor,  L.  H.  Hollerbach,  came  from  Basel  in  1862,  and  has 
labored  under  many  trials  and  self-denials  until  the  present  day. 
He  is  the  oldest  pioneer  among  the  German  churches  in  Brazil 
Communicants  200,  baptisms  thirty,  funerals  fifteen. 
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Santa  Izabel  in  the  province  Espirito  Sanio  was  settled  by 
(Germans  as  early  as  1840.  The  first  immigrants  numbered 
thirteen  Lutheran  and  nineteen  Catholic  families.  The  native 
Catholic  population  met  these  Lutherans  with  a  great  deal  of 
distrust,  while  their  own  countrymen,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavored  to  proselyte  them.  But  in  the  face  of  these  obstacles 
they  remained  true  to  their  faith.  On  Sundays  they  met  together 
and  one  of  their  number  read  a  sermon.  Keeping  alive  their 
church  love  in  this  way,  soon  the  desire  manifested  itself  to  have 
a  church  and  a  pastor.  In  1855  they  dedicated  their  new  house 
of  worship.  Their  first  pastors,  Kunig  and  Held,  died  shortly 
after  their  arrival,  Bumor  had  it  that  they  were  poisoned.  Quite 
a  number  of  pastors  have  labored  in  this  field  since;  viz.:  Eger, 
Fiege,  Mehl,  Schiefer,  Pagenkopf  and  Blohbaum.  It  appears  that 
there  were  opposing  parties  in  the  congregation  which  for  a  long 
time  crippled  the  work.  That  matters  must  have  been  in  a  bad 
condition  we  conclude  from  the  fact  that  the  Basel  Mission  House 
refused  to  send  them  another  minister.  During  the  administration 
of  Pastor  Pagenkopf,  however,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  the 
field  by  the  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin,  the  parties  united  and 
peace  was  restored.  The  charge  consists  of  three  congregations. 
Santa  Izabel  numbers  782  souls,  California  300  and  Rio  Novo 
110.  The  number  of  communicants  during  1887  was  760,  mar- 
riages fourteen,  baptisms  seventy-five  and  deaths  seventeen.  In 
each  of  the  three  congregations  there  is  a  parochial  schooL 

California  and  vicinity  during  1892  established  their  own 
pastorate  and  Rev.  Loewe  was  commissioned  as  their  pastor  by  the 
Berlin  High  Church  Council. 

Santa  Lepoldina. — This  colony,  founded  by  the  government 
in  1855,  numbers  1,000  inhabitants,  the  most  of  whom  are 
Germans.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  not  very  productive. 
Consequently  many  of  the  Grerman  population  have  left  it 
Those  that  live  there  yet  are  of  a  very  mixed  character,  coming 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  For  some  time  the  Protestant  people 
were  served  by  pastors  from  Santa  Izabel.  In  the  year  1864  a 
pastor  was  sent  to  them  from  Basel  in  the  person  of  H,  Beuther, 
who  found  many  difficLilties  to  overcome.  At  different  times 
j^ttempts  were  made  to  take  his  life.  When  endeavors  were  made 
L  erect  a  church,  trouble  arose  and  the  Swiss  Reformed  withdrew 
[  built  a  chapel  of  their  own.  Thus  amid  many  discouragements 
?astor  Reuther  labored  among  theui  for  seven  years.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Erz,  who  remained  five  yeara     Under  Pastor 
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Neudorffer  the  colony,  having  beoome  too  large,  divided  and 
another  congregation  was  formed,  which  was  named  Santa 
Leopoldina  II.  Their  present  minister,  William  Laatsch,  was 
commissioned  to  this  field  by  the  Evangelical  Church  Council  of 
Berlin.  The  charge  has  575  families,  and  owns  a  parsonage  and  a 
schoolhouse. 

The  second  congregation  of  400  families  is  served  by  Pastor 
W.  Hasensack.  It  owns  a  church,  parsonage  and  schoolhouse.  It 
appears  the  children  get  very  little  schooling,  only  two  years  and 
then  only  twice  a  week. 

The  present  pastor  at  Banta  Izabel  says:  ''We  need  a  closer 
connection  and  a  more  solid  and  living  union  with  the  German 
Evangelical  mother  church  at  home."  Our  humble  opinion  is, 
however,  that  the  German  churches  in  Brazil  have  been  depending 
too  long  already  on  the  mother  church  at  home.  It  seems  strange 
that  at  this  late  day  they  should  not  make  efforts  to  educate  their 
own  ministry.  There  seems  to  be  also  a  great  want  of  a  closer 
relationship  among  the  different  churches  and  a  lack  of  a  thorough 
confessional  basia 

If  more  consecrated  men  and  money  are  not  sent  to  South 
America  in  order  to  develop  self-help,  the  first  Lutheran  settle- 
ments there  will  repeat  the  history  of  the  early  Lutheran  colonists 
in  North  America,  with  this  difference:  the  Catholics  will  receive 
the  lion's  share. 


Lutherans  in  Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 


II  Dbuouat  (500,000  population)  in  1881  had  2,125  Germans, 
rhis  number  has  since  increased  considerably  and  the  German 
|niBBion  work  has  likewise  grown, 
[  Monietndeo^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  La  Plata  river  at  its 
month,  has  a  ]vopnlation  of  150,000  souls,  and  400  Germans^ 
mostly  merchants  and  mechanics.  The  German  congregation 
was  organized  in  1857.  Their  first  pastor  was  Dr.  Woysch.  He 
organized  a  German  parochial  school,  which  within  a  few  years 
was  quite  a  success.  In  1863  Rev.  Woysch  was  succeeded  by 
Pastor  Schoenfeli 

The  German  settlements  in  the  country  districts  having 
increased  in  number,  Rev.  Schoenfeld  found  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  his  field.  Twice  a  year  he  made  a  general  missionary 
tonr  visiting  the  scattered  settlements.  In  1868  the  third 
minister,  Rev.  Hoppe,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  was  installed  in 
Montevideo  by  Dr.  Borchard*  During  his  pastorate  the  parochial 
school  numbered  100  children,  A  financial  crisis  visited  the  city 
in  1883  and  its  effects  on  the  conjjregation  were  anything  but 
good.  It  was  largely  owing  to  its  school,  which  was  also  attended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  Catholic  children,  that  the  congre- 
gation was  kept  alive.  A  report  from  1878  says  that  the 
congregation  numbered  at  that  time  400  souls  and  the  average 
attendance  at  services  was  thirty  to  forty.  Its  pastor,  Theophilo 
Weigle,  receives  yearly  from  the  Gustavus  Adolphus  Society  600 
marks.  Two  other  German  mission  etstions  have  been  opened  in 
Uruguay,  viz:  Fray  Bentos  and  New  Berlin. 

Pabaguay  is  constantly  receiving  more  German  Lutheran 
colonists.  The  colony  New  Germania  alone,  according  to  the 
census  of  January  1, 1892,  reported  245  Germans,  among  whom 
there  were  sixty-nine  children.  The  German  colonial  "Zeitung'* 
in  1886  gave  529  as  the  number  of  Germans  in  Paraguay. 
There  is  not  one  pastor  or  teacher,  church  or  school,  among  them. 
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Lutherans  in  Argentine  Republic. 


Bucfios  Aijres. — Since  1825,  the  year  of  religious  freedom  for 
South  America,  Eaglish,  Holland  and  German  Protestants  have 
settled  m  the  coaet  cities.  The  Germans  receiving  little  aid  from 
their  mother  church  for  some  years  they  had  no  courage  to  under- 
take mission  work. 

^  On  the  La  Plata,  where  the  river  is  so  wide  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  opposite  shore,  Buenos  Ayros  (500,000 
population)  is  so  advantageouBly  li>cated  that  it  promises  to  be 
the  largest,  most  beautiful  and  most  important  city  of  South 
>  America.  Here  many  German  merchants,  colonists,  and  former 
>ldier8  were  leading  quiet  lives  in  the  city  and  in  the  country 
tiear.  They  were  without  Christian  worship  and  their  children 
ithout  Protestant  schools.  In  1842  a  few  Gt^rmans  united  to 
>und  a  Protestant  church.  Among  them  was  the  young  merchant 
)etjen  from  Bremen,  who  was  indefatigable  in  mission  work  for 
lis  countrymen.  The  Bremen  Society  for  the  German  Protestants 
in  South  America  was  solicited  for  a  pastor  and  in  1843  Candidate 
Siegel  arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  conducted  the  first  German 
Protestant  service  Sept.  10.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  the 
congregation  resolved  to  unite  with  the  State  Church  of  Prussia. 
Permission  from  the  government  to  organize  the  congregation 
permanently  was  secured  October  18,  1843.  Services  were  held 
on  Sundays  and  church  festival  days,  and  missionary  and  prayer 
meetings  were  also  maintained.  Bent  was  high  and  the  desire 
to  build  a  church  grew  until  money  was  gathered  to  purchase  a 
large  piece  of  choice  real  estate.  In  1845  the  king  of  Prussia 
gave  $1,550  toward  erecting  a  $16,500  gothic  church.  The 
gift  of  the  GustavuB  Adolphus  society,  a  general  collection 
in  the  churches  of  Germany  and  other  gifts  were  cheerfully  made 
and  gratefully  received.  In  1848  the  congregation  numbered  400 
Bouls, — at  present  6,500,  with  two  pastors  Rev.  Buettner  and  Butz, 
A  parochial  school  with  forty  pupils,  some  of  whom  are  Catholic 
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children,  and  a  proeperons  Sunday  school  are  maintained.  The 
church  edifice,  eighty-five  feet  long,  seating  with  gallery  500 
persons,  was  dedicated  March  3,  1853,  and  a  healthy  church  life 
took  the  place  of  religious  indifference  in  many  German  homes 
from  that  day.  The  question  of  building  a  Oerman  hospital  was 
agitated.  In  the  rear  of  the  church,  a  school  house  and  a 
parsonage  have  also  been  erected.  The  school  is  thorough  and 
well  graded  in  ten  classes,  numbering  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pupib.  The  city  and  vicinity  with  10,000  Germans  demand  more 
active  Christian  work  in  the  German  language.  Pastor  Siegel 
faithfully  ministered  to  the  congregation  for  eleven  years  and 
returned  to  Germany  in  1854.  His  successors  have  been:  Bevs. 
Schweinitz,  Gerke,  Schumacher,  Zollmann,  Hoppe,  Lenharti^ 
Griesemann  and  Meyer. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  three  daughter  congregations,  Baradero, 
Olavarria  and  the  German  Russian  colony  of  Diamante.  S. 
Esperanza,  Bev.  Wrege  pastor,  dedicated  on  October  25,  1891, 
their  new  church  which  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  South 
America.  It  has  two  mission  stations,  Progresso  and  San  CSarlos, 
and  money  is  being  gathered  now  in  the  former  place  for  a  new 
church.  Humboldt  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  with  160  Pro- 
testants, formerly  served  in  connection  with  San  Esperanza, 
received  their  own  pastor,  Rev.  M.  Piper  in  May,  1891,  through 
the  help  of  the  High  Church  Council  of  Berlin.  Another  station, 
Guadelupe,  has  twenty-four  Protestant  families. 

Scandinavian  Lutheran  Diaspora. 

The  Danes  have  a  mission  among  their  dispersion  on  the 
eastern  coast  with  headquarters  at  Tandil.  The  Swede  settlers 
in  recent  years  are  rapidly  increasing  but  their  church  seems  to 
be  little  concerned  about  their  spiritual  wanta  The  Seamen's 
Missionary  Society  of  Norway  resolved  in  1887  to  found  a 
Seamen's  Mission  in  South  America  and  commissioned  Rev.  H.  J. 
B.  Gellmuyden  to  Buenos  Ayres,  who  ministers  to  the  Scandi- 
navian Lutherans  also  in  Rosario  and  Montevideo.  Norway 
expended  6,000  crowns  on  this  mission  yearly  since  its  organization. 
Scandinavian  Lutherans  should  do  more  for  their  brethren  and 
countrymen  in  South  America. 

Foreign  Missions. — All  congregations  among  the  Lutheran 
dispersion  are  interested  in  Foreign  Missions.  They  give  their 
sympathy,  prayers  and  personal  effort  to  this  work,  and  not  least 
they  contribute  of  their  poverty  to  it    During  1890,  the  German 
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congregations  in  Italy  Kent  to  the  Basel  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  106  francs ;  in  Holland  and  Belgium  523  francs  to  the 
Basel  and  60  marks  to  the  North  German  Society;  in  England 
1,346  francs  to  the  Basel  and  388  marks  to  the  North  German 
.Society;  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Basel  Sot-iety  70  francs;  in  North 
(America  164  marks  to  the  Leipsic,  8,792  marks  to  the  Rhenish, 
16,594  marks  to  the  Basel,  and  589  marks  to  the  North  German 
Society;  and  the  congregations  in  Australia  and  South  Africa  do 
as  welL  The  German  church  in  Buenos  Ayres  sends  annually 
to  the  Leipsic  Society  400  marks.  Seven  others  forwarded  to  the 
Bhenish  Society  478  marks  and  the  Basel  Society  received  from 
Brazil  1,752  marks.  The  above  are  speaking  figures.  Mission 
ch arches  are  miBsionary. 
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Lutherans  in  Chili. 


Among  the  30,000  Germans  of  Chili,  in  the  colonies  and  in 
the  cities^  only  two  Protestant  congregaticns  existed  np  to  the 
year  1885,  one  in  OBomo  and  the  other  in  Puerto  Mont  In 
Valparaiso  one  had  been  in  existence  ten  years,  but  it  dissolved 
and  sold  its  church*  Osomo  in  South  Chili  is  the  mother 
congregation  and  owns  a  church  edifice.  In  Puerto  Mont,  after  it 
was  separately  organized,  efforts  were  made  to  erect  a  church,  but 
when  it  was  nearly  completed  it  bumed.  It  was  supposed  that  a 
Jesuit  student  was  the  incendiary.  By  collecting  funds  at  home 
and  with  some  aid  from  the  fatherland  they  were  enabled  to 
dedicate  a  beautiful  church  September  13»  1891,  a  picture  of  which 
we  are  happy  to  give  in  this  connection*  Rev.  Beck  man  built  the 
church  and  was  then  called  as  agent  of  the  Barmen  Society  in 
Germany.     Rev.  Sacmann  is  appointed  his  successor. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Puerto  Mont,  nine  small  Oerman  colonies 
are  scattered  throughout  the  district  on  the  sea  of  Llanquihne 
with  1,000  souls,  where  services  are  held  by  the  pastor  in  small 
chapels.  There  is  a  desire  of  having  a  separate  pastorate^  but  at 
present  the  people  are  not  able  to  support  a  minister*  The  con- 
gregation Puerto  Mont  has  gone  through  many  trials.  At  one 
time  German  Jesuits  and  sisters  of  charity^  through  their  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions,  made  efforts  to  proselyte  the 
Protestant  people.  At  another  time  German  Methodists  from 
North  America  entered  the  field  without  regard  to  denominational 
comity.  At  first  Pastor  Schenk,  who  was  then  in  charge,  had  no 
apprehension  when  they  proposed  to  work  with  him  in  a  brotherly 
way,  but  soon  he  found  out  that  they  were  working  against  him. 
On  account  of  ill-health  Pastor  Schenk  returned  to  Germany,  and 
the  field  was  left  vacant  But  the  Methodist  brethren  did  not 
profit  by  the  favorable  outlook.  They  began  to  show  an  intolerant 
spirit  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had  to  give  up  the  field* 
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The  congregation  then  applied  again  for  a  minister  to  the  High 
Church  Cooncil  in  Berlin. 

Concerning  La  Union,  Bio  Bneno  and  Valdivia  in  Soathem 
Chili,  Bey.  W.  Sluyter  of  Santiago  writes  under  date  September 
23, 1890:  ^'The  German  colonies  in  these  places  are  in  a  state  of 
prosperity,  but  no  attempt  to  organize  a  congregation  has  been 
BuccessfuL  A  modem  heathenism  has  grown  up  there,  which  does 
not  know  the  least  about  religious  matters,  except  by  way  of 
ridicule  and  witticism. 

^  Valdivia  now  and  then  attempted  to  establish  a  church,  but 
with  little  succe8&  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  three 
mechanics  with  their  families,  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Anschar  congregation  in  Hamburg,  came  to  Valdivia  and  ventured, 
in  spite  of  the  general  ridicule  and  sneer,  to  form  a  small  circle 
and  come  together  on  Sundays  for  reading,  song  and  prayer. 
Because  these  people  showed  their  faith  by  their  works  in  their 
every  day  life,  soon  ridicule  gave  place  to  general  recognition  and 
esteem  among  thoughtful  people,  and  the  question  was  earnestly 
considered  as  to  whether  a  Protestant  German  congregation 
should  not  be  organized." 

This  was  finally  accomplished  after  the  arrival  of  their  Saxon 
pastor,  Bev.  Schmidt,  in  October,  1887,  who  was  commissioned  by 
the  Evangelical  Society  of  Barmen.  The  agenda  and  hymn  book 
ot  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  were  adopted  and  the  congregation 
united  with  the  Consistory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  They  are 
not  apologizing  for  their  Lutheranism  but  instead  are  zealously 
working  to  build  a  new  church. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Chili,  in  Santiago,  a  German  congre- 
gation was  organized  August,  1886.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
commence  a  church  work  in  a  large  city  than  in  a  smaller  place  or 
even  in  the  country.  In  a  city,  though  the  number  of  people 
is  much  larger,  yet  there  are  so  many  other  attractions  and  things 
which  engage  the  attention  of  the  people,  that,  unless  they  are 
spiritually  inclined,  it  is  no  small  task  to  interest  them  in  church 
work. 

In  Santiago  the  congregation  worshiped  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  Presbyterian  church.  This  also  burned.  When 
efforts  were  made  to  rebuild  it  the  Germans  thought  of  erecting  a 
church  of  their  ovrn.  Considerable  money  was  collected;  one  man 
alone  signed  10,000  marka  Bev.  Sluyter  has  returned  from  a 
successful  collecting  tour  in  Germany  in  order  to  commence 
\he  building  of  a  new  chureh  at  once. 
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In  Valparaiso  the  work  which  was  one©  abandoned  haa  been 
reorganized  by  Rev.  Benjamiu  Ka?gel,  and  in  view  of  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  city  and  the  conBiderable  number  of 
Germans  there,  we  hope  it  may  prosper. 

Pastor  Slnyter  of  Santiago  says  that  in  the  territory  of  the 
Araucanians  (an  Indian  tribe)  thousands  of  German  ooloniste 
can  be  found  without  church  and  school  and  that  this  is  a 
hopeful  field  for  missionary  operations.  *'Lft  us  hope,*'  he  eays, 
"  that  under  the  gospel  banner  we  may  succeed  in  introducing 
new  life  in  place  of  the  old  life  of  the  Araucunians,  which  has 
passed  away;  and  that  streams  of  blessings  may  come  over  the 
entire  country,  which  in  past  centuries  has  been  a  battle  ground 
of  terror  and  desolation." 

In  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru,  German  Lutherans  are  living 
without  the  Word  and  Sacraments.  It  is  reported  services  are 
held  on  the  German  war  ships.  When  these  ships  come  to  Lima- 
Callao  German  mothers  with  their  babes  in  their  arms  press 
through  the  horrible  seaport  life  to  the  services  in  order  to  have 
their  children  baptized*  The  Diaspora  Conference  of  Germany  is 
making  further  inquiries  about  the  Germans  in  this  country. 
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lu  oar  survey  this  is  the  last  bat  the  most  interesting  grand 
division  of  the  globe.  Here  Lutheranism  is  making  her  greatest 
strides,  both  in  shepherding  the  late  arrivals  from  the  fatherlands 
and  in  conserving  to  the  charch  the  English  speaking  yoath  of 
the  older  settlers.  In  no  coaniry  is  the  Latheran  charch  more 
polyglot  in  her  character,  more  aggressive  in  her  methods  and 
oecumenical  in  her  spirit  It  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  the  Latheran  church  flourishes  under  a  free,  self-government 
no  less  than  under  state  support  and  state  control.  She  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
denomination  is  more  American.  Some  from  Ireland,  who  can- 
not speak  a  syllable  of  any  other  language  except  King's  English, 
may  not  be  as  patriotic  Americans  as  others  who  do  not  know  the 
English  alphabet 

Again,  some  Englishmen,  who  have  their  homes  in  this 
country  and  owe  all  they  have  to  its  institutions,  are  citizens  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  not  so  with  the  Lutherans.  They  all 
whether  German,  Swede,  Dane,  Norwegian  or  Finn,  are  anxious 
to  secure  their  naturalization  papers  and  become  loyal  American 
citizens,  long  before  they  take  their  first  lesson  in  English.  It  is 
conviction  of  principle,  and  not  fluency  of  language,  that  makes  an 
American.  The  Lutherans  are  good  Americans  and  their  church 
is  thoroughly  patriotic.  The  Americans  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  this  fact 

On  the  other  hand,  as  one  does  not  love  his  mother  less  after 
taking  unto  himself  a  wife,  so  these  Lutherans  need  not  love  their 
dear  fatherlands  less  after  they  become  Americans. 

For  an  account  of  the  Lutherans  in  Greenland  the  reader  is 
referred  to  pages  278  to  280  and  page  282.  For  West  Indies  see 
page  265.  The  work  in  Canada  is  in  official  connection  with  the 
synods  of  the  United  States,  which  are  treated  in  the  tables  and 
articles  following. 
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120.24.1 
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f«i.l2«S2: 
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47.«II 

7!t 

147 
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212 

'Sk-2W 
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iKS 
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lO.IMIIi 
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72 
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s,:dH\ 

4S» 

!f.l4«l  :ii 

'A.  Soiirli  (  .jniliM.i 

..    I'^.M 

:;■.• 

12 

lis 

7.MM1 

lil 

4  .tt"  -CI 

4.  Vjnriiiiii              

.       Win 

L'> 

17 

72 

»i  2* IS 

«^s 

4.JO  M 

.'..  SiMiMiut-t.-rii  VlririiiiM 

l"!'-. 

;:i 

l:i 

.'.s 

4.::il 
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1S.V. 

4 

1:. 

Iw'iO 

7 
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1S...I 
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Theological  Seminaries. — Twenty-Six. 


Samm. 


Hurtwlck  Semioary... ......... 

TtieologicAl  Sem,of<ien.  8yn^.. 
Theolocit  al  Dopt  CupUaI  Vuiv. 

Tliooh>- 

Mftrlisi  :Bf<iIo 

The'loii  if>ergCol|  ti.3, 

tJoiiC}Oir(liiL  Sk  r,j,, Mo  .., 

Wartbmg  R  - G*r  la 

Tbeologic&l  J    ,  luftitute  G.8. 

TheologlcjkL  Semiuury  ..,, G,  C,« 

Augitstaaa  Semlimry,  (Swed  )„...  Hw,  A 
AugiburK  Theological  Semlimry  U  Nor 
PTftcUcal  Concordia  Seminafy.,,  ifo  ... 

Liithciantbeol.  Bern.  (0«t.) jWls,.. 

Lutber  Seminary - jNinA 

Red  Wing  Seminary... ....'H    ^ 

Theo.  Dept.  of  Concordia rol„...'Trt 
Ger.TheouSem    oft,f-r  Svn J  ti 


Location. 


Ssmom  PftoFssBOR. 


Ger.  PnacUcalTh 

Tbeol.  Pept.  Dr.  1 1 

BvEiL  Lutheran  Pr      i^        y  ,„ 

Trinity  Semlaary  -,.. 

Tbeolofrlcal  Semmarr ......... ....... 

hu  Paul's  Enir.  Pmc  TbeoL  Bern 
Tbeolqglcal  ^m!nary.......^....... 

Tbeolo^cal  Deparimeat 


Minn 
Micb.j 

DinA 
JtO 
G.  C„ 
Tex,.. 


tw'kScm.  N.  Y 
yabari?,  Pa..,„.. 

>iinbufl«  Ohlo^.. 

iKiijNewbeny,  S.  C 

IMOlHuiralo,  N.  Y 

LMii  if^priogfield.  Ohio.. 

lS4<J,St.  LoulB,  Mo .., 

185>l<Dubnque,  Iowa,..., 
1858  Sclln'f  Grove.  Pa.. 
18&4  Mt.  Airy.  PhlJ%  I»a 
tS^  Rock  IftiaDd,  111, ,., 
l^es  MtnueApo^ifl,  Minn 

lfS73  aprlngfic'd,  in  

187<I  Milwaukee,  Wis. ... 
]}<lfj  Robbinsdflle.  Minn 

^  Wine,  Minn„. 

I  >ver,  N.  C.  ..... 

JajTO,  III 

ISWjPlt  Paul.  Minn 

1884  New  Ulm,  Minn„... 
'l88&>8afdnaw.  Mich 


1885 
1887 
lt«7 
1891 
1»92 


B'air,  Neb. 
WcatDemnark,WI* 

Hickory,  N.  C 

('blca^o.  IlL 

BFeabam,  TeX  ...... 


Alfnrd  IUIHt,  B,  D... 
Miiroii  VttU'nUue,LL.ii; 

Matthias  Loy,  i>,  P 

G.  W.  Holland,  D   a.., 

Wm.  Grabau 

aamueJ  A.Urt.  D.  P 

Prof.  F.  Pltper 

SlgmuBd  Frluscbel.aD 

Peter  Bom,  I>,  i> 

C^baa.  W.  BcbaeffcrP  D 
Prof.  01  of  OlfBoa,  P.  B 
George  Swrdroii,  D.  D 

R.  Pfeper 

K.  A.  NoU,  A,M 

J  B.  Prich 

H.  H.  Bergslund 

W   H   T.ban 

J,D  ^vorUigbaua,  D.D 

a  Ermt 

Otto  Hoy cr...... 

r  hristian  L.  Eberhardl 
G.B.  Chrifltianien^.. 

Th,  Helveg... 

H.  K.  G,  Poerioan  .. 

r.  Weidner.  P.  p 

O.  lAngner 


Colleges.— Thibty.Two. 


Kaxs. 


LocanoN. 


PliWBbKNT. 


Peuusyivama  Collei^e ;  G.S. 

Wltl«nberi?  Coliege., ^ G. 

Goooordla  Goliege.... M«* 

Ckpiui  rulvttraily. Jt  < 

fs  liege...... USS 

ile^.,.,. tr  8  S 

>  iiiaiJobege N.C. 

AutfLLiLiuji  Cojb'^e............ Uw 

Lutber  Coll o^^e N  i 

Kortb- Western  V  nlreraity >..;  W  i 


Mnhlenburg  College.. 

Wartbtttij  College ... — 

Augsburg  College  - 

C»rttiae«  College 

Tbiel  Colleue 

Qtkvtavna  Adoipbui  Ooiiege.. 

CoDootdia  Goiieg6,.  .«.....* 

BelbanY  College 

GoDctjra  la  College 

Pr  Martin  Lather  Goll ego  .. 
AuMTOftana  College  . 


W  .1 L'  fj  e  r  M  01  ii  w  r  i  a.1  GoliegtO  , 


r  I 

1.1- 

Evanc 


;»i  CoUege...... 

liege.... 


Ihktk  Region  l,Mthir<iTi.. 


ran  College. 
'Heffe 


G.  C 

kit.  Jii 

U  Kor 

0.8.1 
O.  (\.' 
Sw.A 
Mo... 
ew.A. 
Tenn, 
Minn 
U  Nor 
NYM 
U  Nor 

0,8, 
Mo... 

as. 

N.  IL 
Tenn, 
U  Not 
NinA 
Tex  „ 
NliiA 


1S32  f  ri  tty^!,urg.  Pa  . 
^  v.lrl,  O.... 

i'%  Ind,., 

I        ij.  O 

liKjalSaleiu,  Va-.......„ 

1858  Newberry.  N.  C.. 
IR^'SML  P.etusant,  N,  C 

itiu,  111.. 
Iowa..... 

-vu,  \Vii„.. 

l-^.J  .UkuLowo,  Pa., 

I?sti8  Waverly,  Iowa...  .. 

1.^^  Miuniapolia.  Minn 
1870  Carlbagf.  Ul  ........ 

IJ^To  Greeovme*  Pa.,...„, 
lS7t;  St.  Peter,  Minn...,. 
l»81  Mllwttukeo,  Wy... 
18S1  Undvborjr,  Kanaas. 

lb.H'2Cou.,.vor.  N.  C 

1^  n.Mlnn 

l>--  a  Dak... 

I S  -  '    r    U  Y 

li^'NoFtliiield,  Minn'' 
1887  AtchiaoQ,  KaasB«... 

1889  St,  Louia,  Mo 

ISAeGuntoor,  India..... 
lim  Moorebead.  Mlnn„ 

1891  Hlckorv.  N.  C.,., 

\>^i  ^.'rand  Forks,  N.  D. 

1892  Taeoma,  WaJtb , 

lft89  Brenbara,  Ttex 

wn  Kergna  Fallt,  Minn 


H.W.  McKnlfht,  P  P 
Samuel  A.  Ort,  LL  D  „ 

a  a-hick 

Matmiaa  Loy.  D.  P„.,. 
Julius  P.  Priiher,  p  p., 
0.  W.  Hi Jl land,  D.  D... 
John  P.  Shirey,  A.M.. 

Olof  Olason,  P.  P 

Laur.  Larsen,  A,  M...... 

A.  F.  Ernst, A.M... 

Tbeo.  L.  Belp,  P.  P.,,,.. 

G.  Groesmann 

Grorge  Sverdrup.  P.  P.. 
Holmes  Pyslnger,  D  P. 

T.  B.Rotb,,.. 

Uatthiai  Wahlfltrom_ 

E.  Hamann 

C  A.  8wen«Bon,  Sopt... 

W,H  T.Pan !...„ 

Otto  Hoyer*. 

Mr.  Antbony  Q  Tuvc 

r.  SteinbaeuMr 

r.  N.  Mobn.  A.  M 

iacobA.  ('Int*.  P.  P_ 

A.  C  Burgdorf...... ...... 

Luther  B.  Wolff,  Priiu 

Mr.  I.P  Qooao 

R.  A,  Yoder 

H.  Roalkvam,  A.  M 

G.  Langner....»......M 

B.  Foamark.. ........... 
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LUTHERANS  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
viinwi.  iNsriTi'Tioxs. — YouxG  Ladies'  Seminaries. — Ten. 


i.'i 


Vi'.i  a.iMiii.iiy (i.  8. 

I  tltU'  ^kMiiiiiiir}' G.  8. 

!•.!•  -xMiiiimry U  8  8 

.*  !■•  iui»iii  ('olU-Kii U  S  8 

:..;i,   Hall UH8 

I'.Oiftaaiil  Kriimle  Mi>iniuury...;r  S  8 

.iu^  likilUra'  Jiii-litutc G.  8. 

.u.  fk.i«  WAWkv r  8  8 

i^Um  Ciilli-M" U  8  8 

.iu4  l^timnUi  (V>necc I  Q.  8. 


Location. 


I 


Principal. 


1852,lIacerstown,  Md...' 

18531  LuthcniUc.  Md 

18ti9HtauntoD,Va 

ih7o  Manon.  va 

ISTSjWythcvillc.  Va 

18771  Bit.  PleaMinLN.C.. 

1869  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

1882LUTB7,  Va 

1885  Dallas.  N.  C ! 

1888  Mpchanicaburg.  Pa 


(J.  I..  Keedy,  M.  D 

J.  IL  Turner.  A.  M 

Jas.  A.  Willis,  A.  M 

J.  J.  Bchcrer,  A.  M 

A.  Phllippi,  A.  M 

Z,W.  HodenbauRh.A.ll 

C.  Idartln,  M.  l» 

J. L  Miller.  D.P 

«.H.  Rahn,  Ph  D. 

E.  E  Campbell.  A.  M.. 


Ibl  9n 

13:  « 

13  70 

7i  m 


Academies.— Forty-Four. 


11{    8ti 
10    to 


Name. 


Marlwirk  tMrinlniiry 

Ht.  Matthew's  At-aulemy 

MiMioiiKiy  Institute 

I'io  H^'iiiiimry  of  Mlswjuri  Synu<l 

'l.-arhern'  S^Miiiimry 

l.iilhrniii  Hi«h  H«ho<»l 

Kiiuilsh  ('niironliii  College 

l.ii(h*T}in  lil^h  Sh<iol 

KihI  Wiiiff  Soiiiiiiary 

Luther  A<^H«l».*rny 

lhKhft»hool 

iliiwkhi8Cha[K.>i  Institute 

l)«-tlih>len  Collegiate  lustituW... 

I'riHiymiiaRiiim 

Pro-<iyiiiuu«iuin 

St.  PuurflProftyinnasinin 

l^anxhial  Tsacbt.Ts'  Scuaiiiary... 

Lecsvi tie  Institute.  Male 

Afihlaud  Uii:h  fthooi ' 

St.  A n»Rar  Seminary  <te  luntitute 
LutherHDf^eiiiinury  and  Institute 

NorwcKlHn  ilii^h  S<-ho«»l 

Stoughum  Academy 

Lutheran  Aoa<K'my 

(lerinan  Pn>-8eminary 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary 
(^nnoquenncssing  Academy. . ..'. 

Danish  Tnnltf  Seminary 

H0II7  Grove  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Academy 

Wartbunr  Seminary 

Normal  School 

Mount  Airy  Collei^latc  Instituto.. 

Lutheran  XonnarSchool 

Hope  Afaderny 

Dani«<hHli:hSh.H.| 

DaneNxi  Ihph  S4:h(X>l 

HlKhfH'hdoL 

Ilitfh  Sch.n)! 

Immanncl  Academy 

Male  and  Female  Inrt  (revived) 

Teacher*'  .^'minary 

Pn><iymna<(iuni 

Normal  Cotlegu 


^ 

Location. 

Pbinoipal. 

5 

i 

p 

1 

as 

U.S. 
Mo^... 
G.  K>, 


Mo... 
Mo ... 
K  Mo 
Mo... 
H.  >'. 
Sw.A 
DinA 
US  8 
U88 
Mo  ... 
Mo  .. 
Mo  ... 
.It.  O. 
I' 8  8 
DinA 
L'Nor 
i:  Nor 
NluA 
N  in  A 
N  InA 
Jt.  O.. 
Mo  ... 
PGC 

n.As. 

UBS 
U88 

.^wv 

r  Nor 


1M»1 

is7f» 
IbHl 


NinA 
Sw  A 
DinA 
Din  A 
US  8 
U  Nor 
Sw.  A 

u.a 

NorU 
Mo... 
Mo... 


,lsir>[Httrtw'k  B*»m  N.Y 

!le;)*)!New  York.  N.  Y 

|i8r»>»';.Sclin's  (irove.  Pa... 

'is.s  Sprinirfield,  111 

l*<«ir>|A<ldiiu)n,  111 

l.Ni7:8t.  Louis,  Mo 

1SS4  <;ravelt<»n,  Mt) 

IhSJ  Wittenberg.  Wis 

1^7•J  Ke<l  Wing.  Minn  ... 

lh^:^!Wah«»o,  NVb 

1^7.'^'Klk  Horn,  I<»\va 

Kural  Retreat,  Va.. 

Webster.  Mi.ss 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Conconlia,  Mo 

lS8i;\V(KKlville,  0 

187M.Lee8ville,  8.  (' 

IS.'t^,  Ashland.  Blith 

1n7.»»  St.  Auf^ar.  Iowa  . .. 

1S8J  Willmar.  Minn 

ISJSH  AltxTtliCa,  Minn,.. 

Stoughton.  Wis 

B*>de,  Iowa 

188U  Afton,  Minn 

1885  teginaw,  Mich 

18&G  Zelienople,  Pa 

1885  Blair,  Neb 

1^-)  Hex,  N  C 

18N6  China  Grove,  N.  C. 

1.VJ7  Graham.  Va 

lsb7  Wittenl)org.  Wis 

18H8nunib«.ldtCo..  la... 
lH.vi  .SIiiux  Fallf.  S.  Diik 
li<8^  Mwirehead.  Minn.. 

Nsrsted,  Neb 

1<^>8  Tyler,  Minn  - 

]h7H  Eno4«hville.  X.C... 

18«9.Portlanil.  N.  D 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

18M  Mosheim,  Tenn 

iMadiarm.  Wis 

IKASt.  Paul,  Minn | 

lh9:j  Seward,  Neb. 


William  Hud 

E.  Bohm 

J.  R.  Dimm,  D  1) 

O.  Kroening 

E.  A.  W.  Kraur>.H 

Pror.A.  C.  Burgilorf ... 
U  M.  Warner,  A.  M  ... 

P.  U.  Dieke 

n.  H    Bergslan»I 

Prof.  S.  M.  Hill.  A.  M... 

Chri.'^tian  Anker 

J.  F.  KJs<'r,  A.  M 

Geo.  B.  Brown,  A.  M... 

K.  Bohm,  Ph.  D 

«h.  H.  LoeU^r 

.T.  H    C.  Kaeppil 

Theo.  Mees 

L   E.  Busby.  A.  M 

I'nif.  H.  8trandskov_.... 
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W.Schmidt,  A  M 
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^"                 Obphaks'  Hombs,  Asylums,  ETa—SixTY-Six,                   ^^H 

^^^H 

1, 

LOCATIOH. 

PUNCIPAI*  Oft  SCP*T. 

< 

^H,  Trvtfl^sr  urpb&Dfl'  Home 

^B  Orpbiuis'  Home  dchool,  Boys  >. 

1863 

1^66 
1837 
18&» 
IdGO 
1879 
1364 
1964 
1865 
1881 
IW7 
1881 
1871 
1S86 
1883 
1882 
1886 
1881 
ISSft 
1864 
1873 
1867 
1877 
1882 
1885 
urn 
18^1 
18S7 
IHM7 

188^ 
1800 
1880 
1892 

IjC>yHville,   Pii ..,. 

Air.  Cbarl^-s  A.  Widle...... 

John  A.  Kribla 

tl5             ^^1 
47       ^^^H 

■ 

ZelitQopIe,   Pa 

Roch(>«ter.  Pa 

Bliiabeth  Hupnerts... 

G.  C.  Berkemeler 

Mr.  G.W.N  itrauer 

G  P.  Mueller 

Charles  Beckel 

"sa 

^H*  Ify&rtbur^  Orpbiiu'  Farm  Scboot.,. 
^^^P  KnuLiu  Orphan  Hous^      t 

ML  Vernon,  K.  Y 

Mlddletown.  Pa.„.,.. 

Germontown,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

^V  Orpbaos'  Home  &  Asy\um  for  Aged 
^^    Ger,  Etilq.  Luth.  Orjih.  AfyluiiL... 

r         Wenile  Orphans'  Home 

m         Orphaiu'  Home,  Gins'  Dep't 

^H.  Orphans'  Home,  Boys*  Dcp't  ......,*. 

^B  Society  of  Mercy  » • 

Richmond,  Ind 

Buffalo,  N.Y .._.. 

Sulphur  fip'ngs,  N.  Y 
Vasa.  Mmn., .......„, .. 

J.Dingeldey. 

Misal^lie  Buck...* 

tJ.  Benier „. 

Mr.  Aug.  Westlund  „.„«„ 
Mr.  C.  N.  Nlnirod .,„ 

Btanton,  Iowa 

Des  Peres,  8t.  I/niis... 
Marladahl,  Kansas... 

Boston,  Mass 

Jamestown,  NY 

Denny,  Pa, 

Mr.  Gustav  Gerbing «...„,. 

Mr.  P.J.  B*;rg 

M.C.A.  Kanold.....     ,,   ,, 

C.  O    Hultgien.. « 

F.  wnbclm .,..„„..., 

E.  J.  Homme. «««     » 

P.  H.  Dlcke.. „.«.*„ 

T.  Lamen..  ,. 

"'"g 

^^^B  Ornhsfit'  Hi^nif' 

^H  Dr.  M.  Luther  Orpb&iui'  Home ... 

^^H  Guflar  Adolph  Home... 

^^H  %Mth,  Oonoohlia  Orphans'  Home .. 
^^^V  'Wrttiyt  ffor  Orphaiifl  ati<1  Ag^l ......... 

Wittenberg.  Wis.. 

Wittenberg,  Wis. 

Wittenberg,  Wis 

Col'g©  Point,  L.L.N.  Y| 
Anorew,  Iowa........... 

Addbion.  Ill  „ 

^■11.  Liili»er  Orphaos'  Home 

^■1  BithftDjr  lodiao  M  telon  BcbooL . .. 
^B  Bflthlabem  Orphans'  Home ........... 

^^K  Ger.  and  Eag.  Orph,  Asylum,  etc.. 
^^B  €er.  Lcitheran  Orphans'  Asylum  ... 
^^H  BcandLnarlan  Orphans'  Asylum... 
^KGer.  Gen*l  Frot  Orphans'  Aa'n  .... 

^^l^er, Lalh. Tabor OrphaniT  Home... 
^H  Bethlehem  Orphans*  Asylum 

Mr.  Edmund  Kuhls,,.^.. 
J  V.  Geiasendoerfer. ..„«... 
Mr.  EmitLeuboer — «... 
Mr  ITnoErner 

Andover,  III 

Bt.  Louis.  Mo. 

Ih            T      I  ner. ........... 

1  J                    <au ............ 

rredcrick,  Md„ 

Symcufie.K.  Y 

New  Orleans,  La  ...... 

Chicago,  III 

Mr,  J.  bn«k'rs .„„,. 

Mr.  A.  H.Nielsen 

W.  S,  McClnuaban^ 

..... 

^^1  South  View  Orphans*  Home...!!!!!.!! 

ail.-in.  Va 

■         (>rp>imQir'  Oome , 

Indlanapttlts.  Ind.„.„ 
San  FmoeiMco,  Cal... 
Madliton,  Wis  ., 

Mrs;  B.  Xrausz »».. 

Ola  A.  Solhelm .^.. 

Prof.C.  Ankera.....«. 

J.  ToUe&en „^ „,.. 

Mr.  C.  Hagedom  &  Wlte.. 

A.  Gordes.  Chaplain  „ 

Mr  H.  D.  Ohllg 

Id 

183 

|(K] 
24 

1          Dr.  M.  Lutber  OrpijMis'  Home  ..... 
m         Martin  Luiher  Orpbami'  Home  ..... 

^H  Orpbans"  Home „„.„ 

^^M  Mary  and  Martha  Orphanagei...^..„. 
^^B  Orphans'  Home ......,„ 

Elk  Born,  towa. ....... 

Faulaboro,  Wash  ..... 

Stougbton,    Wis 

Jollet.111..... 

■         Orphanage,.,... 

1         Wartbarg^  Home  for  Aged ........  . . 

EaitNewVork,  N.Y.- 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Norris,  Mich....... 

PItUburg,  Fa.........«.. 

UUwaukee.  Wis 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Jacksoarille,  HI ...... 

Chlcag^i,  III-,... 

■         Deaoon^B  lustjinte  -.....►« 

1         L4ith.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylnm 

1          tuflrmary.. ?.....,. 

1 Hospital 

^M   Gfanffelfcal  Uitbemn  Hospital  .... 

1819 
18d3 
1858 
1872 

W.  A.  Paasavant,  D.  D 

W.  A.  Pftsiavant,  D.  D 

Mr   I^  Taenser. .,..,...., 

P.  Melander 

MlssEJiseRtx^-bli 

Dr.  PUflcheck 

^^K  Deaoonas  HospltaL........ 

^^m  Lotberan  Hosp'ltal 

1881 

Esst  New  York,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Bl..-, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

MioneapollB,  Minn... 

Omaha.  Neb..... 

Grand  Forts,  N.  D 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

NewYork.  H.  Y ' 

New  York,  N.  Y „ 

Baltimore,  ltd 

New  York,  N.Y- 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

Brooklyn,  N  Y 

^H  u^wpit.i 

Care  of  Dea«on«»'  Inst... 

KUiabeth  linqulst 

Erik  A.  Fogelstrom ..> 

^K  Hospital .^. 

^^■Vmmanuel  HoKpttal,  Deae.  Inst 

^^P.Bl.  Luke's  Hrj«pltiil  ., . 

1892 
188S 

1871 

1  teAfionetves 

Mr.  Melgmi ...,        ...,»». 

W.  Berkemeler 

8   Keyl  ►..— «««. 

^HBethesda  Huspltsl 

^^■>  Immigrant  Allautm,  German ..,. 

^■Immigrant  Minion,  German 

^^B  Immigrant  Mis«ioQ«  German 

^^Plmmlgrant  Missloa,  Norwegian  ... 

^V  Immigrant  Mission,  Danish 

■         Immigrant  Mtaslon,  Danish 

I         Immigrant  MHslon.  8\redl8h  .. .. 

Mr.  H.  Stuerken  -. 

E.  Petersen 

K,  K    Saarbeim. ....... ....... 

R.  Andeiseii  «....,.« ^... 

'1.  F,  Johanmen 

Boston.  Mass 

^^  Immigrant  Mi»Ion«  Finnish , , 

^KSrao.  Luth.  Seamen's  Bils'n,  Nor. 

^BlBeaman's  Mission  ...„ 

^^■lailheran  Tr^e  Infirmary 

1876 

1889 
1890 
1*»1 
1891 

Brf>»klyii.  N.  Y 

Fla.!*" 

N\  -.,N.C..«' 
Wiiiibia^iuu,  D.  C... 

Washington,  D.  C„... 

J,  Korhoven  ...,».,.-.....„.. 

0.  Asperhelm «*. 

F.  W.E  Peschau,  D.  D... 
W.  K.  Butler,  M.  B 

^^Kaid  People's  Home 

^H"  Wat'l  Lutheran  Home  for  Aged 

W.  E.  PaiBOD,  D.  D  .........        ' 

J 
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The  lAthemu  Obeurver^ „ Weekly... 

The  LuthernD 

The  Latheran  Erangelist 

The  Lathei&a  Visitor .^ 

Our  Church  Pftjper. ^.. 

The  Latheran  Btandud.. 

Lutheran  World „ 

The  Workman Semi-m... 

The  Eaatem  Latheran — Monthly 

Lutheran  Era •' 

Lutheran  Wltneaa ^ flemi-m... 

<'hurch  Menenger •• 

The  Luth'n  Bunday  School  Herald  Monthly. 

The  Little  Onei Weekly... 

Sunshine  and  Shadow Monthly. 

The  Buiy  Bee 

Lutheran  Chiid'i  Paper ^ 

Tlio  Children's  Friend  ^ ^. 

The  Seed-Sower 

The  Olive  Leaf 

The  Christian's  Guide- ^. 

The  Chriiitian  Youth 

Augsburff  Bunday  Sc^hool  T(^acher. 

The  Teachers*  Jcumai 

The  Helper  for  Home  and  School.. 

Augsburg  Lesson  Lcnf. 

Au;?sburg  Junior  Lesson  Leaf 

AuKsbufK  LuaKtiu  Book Quarterly 

Augstmrk  Junior  Lesson  B^tok.. " 

International  Quarterly.. *• 

InterniLKliate  Leaves Monthly. 

Church  lesson  Ltaf. j 

Lutheran  Missionary  JoumaL |       *' 

Tlie  IIomoMiasiouary " 

Mi»ion  Studies 'Qunrtfriy 

MfB«lon  News Month. y 

The  Korcifni  Mi8Bionar>* 
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ChiUln'U's  Ml8slonar>- 

The  Lutheran  Piom-er 

Tlio  Youug  Lulhemn..- 

Lutheran  Ko view,  (Young  Men's). 

Orphan  Home  Echoes 

Theological  Mat^axine Bi-MtbMy 

The  The«>loiflt>il  Mimthly j  tioiith  y. 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly Quart  rl> 
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GKKM.IN.  I 

r>or  LutherisM-hc  Kirehenfround....  Weekly... 

Henilil  und  Zeitschrifl 

i>er  Luthcris4'he  Botschafter Monthly 

I»er  Lutheraner 2- weekly. 

Die  Luth.  Klnhi-n-Zi;ltunK I 

ZeucederWahrhelt 'Monthly.. 

I)a4  Klrrhenblalt :.StMni-m... 

Kvan.  Luth.  (k'uieindeblatt 

lH?r  SMitagspal iMnnthly 

Klrcheublatl J-wi>t?kiy. 
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"        IlSTJ  Waverly,  Iowa Prof.  Fr.  Lutx. 

*•        !is?j  Chicago,  111 J.  D.  Seyerlnghaus,  D.  D 

Monthly..  !««■  New  York,  N.Y J.  C.J.  FeterKn. 


1877  St.  Louis,  Mo 

IHGHSt.  liOuiR.  Mo , 

1877  Milwaukee.  Wis.... 

1K7I  Chicago,  111 

18«2  Chicago.  Ill , 

1K73  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
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Evang.  Luthersk  Kitketidende.... 

Budblreren 

i^nthenk  Klrkebiad 

Bdraevennen 

Luthersk  Bdme-BIad 

Bome-Blad ^ 

Bdme-Budet ., 

i5!meblkd 

Missionfl  Vennen 

Lutherske  Misiionaer. 

VortBlad 

SondagiBkole  Blad 

For  Gammel  pg  Ung  . 
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Yearly.. 
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188S 


18X9  Nanticoke,  Pa. J.  Heiniger. 

IKW)  Woodville.  Ohio J.  L.  Fehr 
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Monthly. 
Weekly.. 
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Monthly.. 

Weekly... 
Monthly.. 
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Evang.  Luthenk  Folke- Kalender..:       " 

Evang.  Luth   Klrkebiad. Weekly... 

LuthezBk  Vidnesbyrd 

SWEDISH. 

Augnrtana. 

Mitiions  Wa>nnen , 

Framat 

Westkuflten 

Llile  Miasionaeren Monthly.. 

Var  Ijand  och  Folk | 


185»>! 
|1>«"^- 
■  18«w; 
■lh78 
1H75 
1870 
1879 


1892 
18'S 
1888 
1881 
18S:) 
1886 


Ungdoms  Vcennen,  (Illustrated) 

Rarn-Vcennen 

Skol'Vsennen 

Bamens  Tldning 

KrisUlg  SkolUdning 


Semi-m.... 
Monthly- 


Minneapolis.  Minn 
Red  Wing,  Minn.... 
Minneapolis.  Minn 
Red  Wing.  Minn  ... 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

r>ecorah,  Iowa 

Rushford.  Minn.... 

Decorab,  Iowa 

Baldwin.  Wis 

TVicoma,  Wi  sh 

Chicago,  111 

Wittenljerg,  Wis... 
Wittenborg.  Wis... 
Wittenberg.   Wis...! 

Decora' ,  Iowa | 

Minneapolis  Minn 
Northfield.  Minn... 


Prof  J.  B.  Frich. 

Mr  C    Lillethun. 

Prof.  G  Hverdrup,  D.  D. 

Mr  C  Uilethun. 

().  Nilsen. 

£.  Wnilkbcig. 


1858 
187;^ 


1S79 
1878 
1879 
1874 
1883 
1876 
1885 


Mr  H.  J.  O.  Krog 

J.  Tollefoen. 

N.C.Brun  &  J.  A.  Bergb. 

E.  J.  Homme. 

E  J.  Homme. 

E.  J.  Homme. 

Augsburg  Fem.  Faculty. 
Pwf.  T.  Mohn. 


Rock  Uland,  IIU 

Chicago,  111 Mr.  John  Wonstrand 

Lindsborg.  Kansas..  C.  A.  Sweu^on. 
San  Fiancisco,  Cal 

Chicago.  Ill Mr.  John  Wenstrand 

Chicago,  111 C.  A.  Evald. 

Mollne,Ill C.  A.  Swenssou. 

Chicago.  Ill iC.  A.  Evald. 

Rockbland,  HI I  Prof.  O.  Olason 

Rocklsland.  Ill C  P.  A.  Uudahl. 

Undsborg,  Kansas..] Faculty  of  College. 
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Evangelical  Lutheran  Press  of  North  America. — Continued. 


Namk. 


•I* 


SWEDISH. 

Hemvrpnnen Wch«kly...  1»6S 

Den  lAlie  Misbionaren Month  y. 

Hemlandet Weekly.. 

Hkaffaren ** 

KoTsbancret Yearly.- 

DANISH.  i 

Klrkeli^  Bamler Semi-m.. 


11879 
;i880 


Kirke-Blodet 

BocracVenuen 

l>annevirke 

ICKIJVNDIC. 
Samcinlngin 

nNNISH. 

Unffi  Kotlma 

WalwoKa - 

rhildreii'B  Paper 

Paimen  Sanomia 

FRENCH. 
Petite  Fenfiic  ReliKloiue, 
HUNGARIAN. 
Amerikanaky  Evangelik, 


•I 


Weekly... 

Monthly.. 

Weekly... 
Monthly.. 


!l873 

J1K78 
!l88l 
18M0 

1886 


1881 
=188!^ 
'1»2 
Weekly...  1889 


Whero  Pablished. 


Rock  TBiand.  111.... 
Kock  I8.aud,  111... 

Chicaf^o,  111 , 

^t  Paul,  Minn 

Rock  Island,  Ili.. 

Oedar  FallH,  Iowa .. 

Chicago,  III 

Cedar  Fails,  I«wa.. 
Cedar  Fails,  Iowa 


Winnipeg,  Gan.. 

N.Y.Milla,  Minn.. 

Harbor,  Ohio 

Iihpeming.  Mich... 
Hancock,  Mich 


Monthly,  1892  Braddock,  Pa L.  Noromcaky. 


Editor. 


&  P.  A.  Lindahl. 
Hod.  John  A.  Bnander. 
L  G.  Almen. 
CM.  EBbJoem. 

P.  Koeblbede. 
A.  MaimuMcn. 
Mr.  M.  HoiBt 
Holct  A  ChrlstianaeiL 


JonBJamuoo. 

A.  Nylond. 
J.  W.  lAhde. 
H.  N.  Tolonen. 
J.  G.  Mikander. 


8uMM(BY.— Eng'Iih  ."iO.  (rerman  52,  Norwegian  17,  Swediah  16^  Danlih  4,  loeUadic  1. 
Finnish  4,  French  1,  Hungarian  1;  total  146. 


American  Lutheran  Publication  Houses. — Twenty. 


Lutheran  Publication  House  Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
New  Murat't,  Va... 

Columlms,  Ohio 

Chicago.  Ill 

Rock  Is.and.  liL... 
St  Paul.  Minn 


Lutheran  Book  Store, 

Pubiishinij  House 

Lutheran  Book  C'onceni^ 

Gt'Fuiau  l-ubiicatiou  Bounl... 

An^^stana  Book  i  onccrii 

Au^u-xtAiia  Brauch  Bture 

ConooiiUa  i'ub.  UouN.',  ((i*r^j:^t.  LouiR,  Mo 

Northwestern  P  b'p  House....  Milwaukoo,  WLs 


(icrTn>inia  Publifitniig  Co 
Wnrtburg  Pub  I>}iiiig  House 
Luthi'ran  Publij^Uinir  noii.«io. 
HauK^'8  Print.  &Pub'irSor.. 
Augybur^  Publlsbiug  llon.*io 
]»Hnish  Publishing  House.... 

Book  Hou5c',  <  Gorman) 

Book  Store,  (Gennnni 

Book  Store,  Kiemian) 

BrobKt  Bo«ik  Ktorv.  <<;»TinHU 
Pilger  BiM^k  Sturc.  tiifniuin 


Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Waver  y.  Iowa 

Decorah.  Iowa 

Ki'd  Wing,  Minn... 
MinnoHpo-.is.  Minn 

Elk  Horn.  Iowa 

I'hiludi*  pbiii,  la... 

New  Yi>rk,  N.  Y 

New  York.  N    Y 

Allentiiwn.  la  ,  ... 
R«':idliiir.  la 


Luth.  Pub'n  Soc.... 

Private 

jWithinTenn.  Syn.. 
:  Pub.  Bd.  Jt.  Syn.  O.. 

<ienerai  Synod 

'Swcd.  Aug.  Syn 

SwchI.  Aug.  Syn 

IMiBsouri  Syno<l 

■Ger.  Wis.  Syn 

Private 

<ior.  Iowa  Syn 

Nor.  Luth.  ('h.  in  A 
FlauKes  N'or.  Syn 
I'niiod  Nor.  Syn.. 
I  tin   Syn.  In  Am 

Private - 

PrlvaU*. 

Private -  

Private 

I'rivafo 


Mr.  Henry  &  Boner,  Sap't 
G.  W.  Frederick. 
MeaSTL  Henkel<kCo. 
J.  L.  Trauger,  Manager. 
L>r.  J.  D.  beveringhaua 
Mr.  A.  G.  AndfniH»n.  Man 
VI  r.  G.  Bodin.  Manager 
Mr.  M.  Tlrm*rnst4.nn.  Agt 
Mr.  O.  J.  H.  Semmann.  Man 
Mr.  George  Bnimiler. 
V.  Geiasendoerfcr. 
Mr.H.  B.  Hustvedt.  Man 
Mr.  C.  Lillethun.  Man 
Hon.  Lais  Swenaun,  Man 

Mr.  Ig.  Kohler. 
Mr.  J.  E  Stohlmann. 
Mr.  Ernst  Kauff^nann. 
.Mr.T.  H.  Diehi 
Mr.  A.  Bendei 
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Thb  Unparalleled  Growth  op  LrTHKRANisM  ix  the  West.* 


^ATn  MJkWV  OF  CRTCAGA. 


AlftbuiiR. » .  »„.» „ 

VtmnacH/eut 

!>«]«  w«rt.«  „„„ 

UM.  of  OolttinblA^.. 

F1ortd« .„... 

tleofKlft....... 

1  Ddluw.^. ».  „„,„.  „.  „. 

K«iiCuckj^ , 

M&lne.. 

lIuylAiul  ^,.> 

MaMftcbontti,.. 

Mlchlffui ._ 

New  Hunpiblre^,.,.. 
K»w  J«T*or -"**" 

N»w  York....* 

Kortll  OaroUiu... 

Ohio ..»«., 

Fonnsf  I  vimift... ..... . .. 

KhodelBlftnd 

iHoutli  Carol  lim. 

Ten  Dettee  _ ., ,  »*». 

Vermon  E  ...„„„,.„.  .,-♦ 

Vlr(rinia„.........» 

W«tVlrB;liJi^« * 


Tot^lEMt... 


7 
U 

IS 
12 
H 
212 
18 

e 

94 

23, 

233 

2 

A3 
S25 

64 
400 

ess 

4 

40 

20 
1 

m 

19' 
2311 


i 

I 
B 

I 


3G&^    GOSOl^i 


RTATm  WKn  nF  afiCAaoL 


Arlsantt. 


CaJKomlB ........... 

CoLondo. ..  ^.....p>«^  ** 

Idabo....«.  .......„» 

IlUoots „.,„. 

Indl&Q  Te?flto?y. . 
Iowa....... .., 


Lou1»t»na ., .,.,... 
Minnesota  ...<..»« 
MLwiAMt  Dpi ......... 

MiiHnin  ....„,,,,, 

Hon  tAQt... «...».. 
Nebriialcft..^^....,. 

New  Mexico 

I^ortb  Dakota... 

OklAboma 

Oremm  .,*.*«.»-... 
Bcmtli  Dakota,... 
TeiM. ...>«. ........ 

Utah..... 

WaNblQKtOQ  .....< 

IpVIacoqhIti-, ., 

Wy  oral  D|f «....,..* 

Total  Wdt. 
Total  ^it... 


More  Wefft  than  1 


2 

IS 

fii 

'M 

1 

GOO 

I 

!t45 

151 

IS 

540 

9 

151 

10 

2g» 

1 

90 

1 

20 

la? 

96 
10 
Jk& 


sai3 

2S11 


701 


1 
in 

39 
21 
7 

ew 

3 

fi07 

200 

12 

1141 

11 

im 
s 

3K7 

298 

2 
432 

10 

]|£ 

910 

S 


4984 
36;V. 


5 

J_ 

4U 

1»W5 

4:W7 

12U9 

401 

lieSOT 

20) 

6Il?25 

2ft~}i 
102816 

27099 

am 

27237 
100 

isasa 

lOSQ 

IkVffi 
2AI 
1913 

ifimifi 

721 


01:1074 
602013 


1332       4inH1 


^  The  pMtozB  are  according  to  Sheelelich's  Lutheran  Year  Book  of  1894.    The  congrc- 
gations  and  communicanta  are  bued  on  the  U.  8.  Census  of  1890. 

Chicago,  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  reports  in  this  Columbian 
year,  115  Lutheran  churches,  and  is  not  only  the  greatest  Luther- 
an city  in  America,  but  in  the  worid,  in  that  it  has  more  Lutheran 
churches  than  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  or  Christiania. 
In  1830  this  western  village  had  a  population  of  only  seventy 
people,  and  the  region  west  of  it  was  truly  an  unknown  country. 
In  that  year  there  were  in  the  United  States  300  Lutheran  minis- 
ters, 1,000  congregations,  and  65,000  communicant  members,  and 
these  were  all  east  of  Chicago,  and  nothing  west.  That  there  are 
now  701  pastors,  1,832  churches,  and  41,061  communicants  more 
west  than  east  of  a  line  running  north  and  south  through  Chicago 
is  a  marvelous  change  within  sixty  years.  The  centre  of  the  Luth- 
eran church  in  this  country  is  consequently  in  central  Uliiiois,  while 
the  center  of  the  population  of  our  nation  in  1890  was  in  eastern 
Indiana.  Therefore,  the  "slow"  Lutheran  church  is  more  western 
than  the  United  States  itself,  and  the  Lutherans  are  ahead  of  the 
Americans  in  this  western  race  by  over  one  hundred  miles.  Can 
any  other  American  denomination  show  a  larger  following  or  rate 
of  growth  in  the  West?  We  are  preeminently  a  western  church, 
and  have  a  special  mission  westward  f 


f-- 


Onr  Oountrj  !n  ISSO,  when  the  Lutheran  Churcb  had  HWO  MloS^ters,  1,000  Churches  «.i)d 
fi6,50a  Cominiiiilrjiat  membem  more  east  Ihan  wesi  of  ChtcAio. 


Our  Country  inil890.  when  the  Lutheran  Church  had  214  Ministers,  898  Churches  and 
84,426  CommMnlcant  Members  more  west  than  east  of  Chicago. 
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Lutherans  in  the  Country  and  in  the  Cities. 

The  American  Lutheran  Church  has  her  greatest  strength  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  Irish  population  concentrate  in  the  larger 
cities  and  colossal  Catholic  churches,  schools  and  institutions  are 
erected  before  the  eyes  of  rej^orters  and  the  world,  and  a  hasty 
exaggerated  idea  is  formed  that  they  are  proportionately  as  strong 
everywhere.  The  fact  is  the  Irish,  who  have  built  up  the  Catholic 
church  in  America,  are  more  at  home  in  the  largest  cities  than 
behind  a  plow  on  a  farm.  It  is  seldom  you  see  strong  Irish 
Catholic  churches  in  the  country. 

The  Lutherans  on  the  other  hand,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Swedes 
and  Germans,  are  preeminently  farmers,  as  their  settlements  in 
the  east,  the  west  and  northwest  prove.  Few  secular  papers  have 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  Lutheran  strength  in  the  country 
districts.  So  likewise,  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Episcopal,  Congre. 
gational  and  Presbyterian  mission  work  have  been  in  the  cities 
The  Lutheran  Church  in  America  is  far  stronger  than  her  city 
church  buildings  would  indicate,  and  she  dare  not  and  will  not 
neglect  her  peasant  constituency;  by  no  means,  for  66.72  per  cent. 
of  our  entire  population  live  in  the  country  or  rural  villages  of  leso 
than  4,000  population. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  Lutherans  are  becoming  also  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  evanc^elization  of  our  cities,  and  there  can 
be  no  exaj:(gc*rati()n  of  the  importance  and  promise  of  her  present 
and  future  mission. 

Bev.  Wni.  A.  Passavant,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  tho 
English  Hume  Missions  of  the  General  Council  recently  published 
the  following  telling  facts.  He  says:  "According  to  the  figures 
at  the  ojx'ning  of  the  century  only  six  communities  of  8,000 
inhabitants  and  over  were  registcTtKl  in  our  national  census.  The 
last  census  reports  4 13  cities  of  tliis  class,  and  names  no  less  than 
905  places  with  4/XX)  inhabitants  and  upward,  containing  an 
aggregate  population  of  20,799,296  souls.  In  other  words  33.28 
per  cent.,  or  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  the  country  is  in 
cities  of  4,000  inhabitants  and  over.  Where  a  century  ago  one 
person  in  every  thirty-three  iiveJ.  in  a  city,  to-day  it  is  one  in 
every  three! 
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Pbotestants  in  18  Cities  With  200,000  or  More  People  Each. 


7. 

h. 

lu 
I'j. 

u. 

Id. 

n. 

IB. 


New  York.. , 

ChlcA^o ......  ..,, 

Fbllacielphl&..„ 
Brooklyu  ..„ 

Tkifiton.....,.,.,,,.. 
Baltimore  ,.»*... 
Ban  Frtinr.igeo.. 
Ctndtiimu 

Baflalo ..... 

New  Orlemim,,, 

W^bji  Button...... 

I>eti^>lt,. ...,.,,...,. 

Hllwaukoe.,„„. 

Mlnne&pollft 

SL  Paul  .  ......... 


TotttL. 


i 


l,5ia59I 

446,307 
433,M7 
2U7/J9& 

24L995 
!S8J73 

209,9701 
]&t.738 


0 

f 

i-9 


32.^5 

4%bm 

11.^27 
1225 

2,(M 
4199 

11. n-^ 
a' 
11, ^a 

10.153 
20,5»J9 

5.1001 


37,M>7 
10.100 
2S,3ia 
^.303 
3,KJ5 
84r^7 
32.199 
2,416 
MIS 

3.T18 
3  101 
4.907 
7.476 

&,bm 

2307 
2.m'> 


S 

I 


23J73 
12.910 
35485 
16,417 

2,il2 

&.277 
3.020 
IS  991 
5  12« 
5,749 

Lzm 

3,70fi 
».088 


1 85,  eSi5 1 1 58  &I€J  imM2    58  682  I%,332 


3.0*7 
ll.OJft 

890 
11,239 

^4 
11,461 

2,121 

1,0!H 

4,700 

900 

4:n 

^^] 
1,399 

1,345 
3,660 


I" 


u,9m 

31,661 
IMIO 
6^701 
7^661 

8,115 
5hT01 
6,701 
6,676 
e,242 
1&.259 
10  .VG 
6.923 
2.&U 
4.742 
^«2fi0 


"These  fijj^iires  show  that  in  the  eighteen  cities  our  church  is 
i^trongest  in  eight  of  them,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  is  first  in  five, 
the  Presbyterians  is  first  in  three,  and  the  Episcopal  and  Congre- 
j^tionalist  each  first  in  one.  In  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
these  cities  the  Methodists  lead  with  195,322  members;  the 
Lutheran  Church  comes  second  with  185,655  communicants, 
ifollowed  by  the  Presbyterians  with  163,962,  the  Episcopalians 
'•xjming  fourth  with  158,646  and  the  Congregationalists  numbering 
mly  58,682. 

"An  even  more  striking  fact  is  that  these  cities  in  which 
our  church  leads  are  among  the  most  imjportant  strategic  centers 
of  the  country,  viz.:  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul.  A  stronger  argument  for 
missions  in  the  West  could  not  be  constructed,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  six  states  centering  about  Chicago  (which 
contains  about  as  many  Lutherans  as  the  combined  strength  of 
the  three  leading  denominations),  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Xowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  there  are  576,879  communicant 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  be  drained  into  that  and 
other  great  cities,  there  can  be  no  question  of  what  is  demanded 
of  us  at  this  supreme  moment." 


S,  8.  SCHMLCKILIS*  D.  D 


Joay  d.  lfoRmtt»  D*  I>.,  LL.  D. 


S.  A.  OUT,  P    V  ,  LU  P* 


Synods  of  the  United  States. 

The  General  Synod. 

The  General  Synod  was  orphan izod  at  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
Ml  1820  by  the  union  of  various  district  synods.  It  is  the  first  and 
oldest  general  body  of  Lutherans  formed  independent  of  the  state, 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world.  It  is  likewise  the 
pioneer  and  strength  of  English  Lutheranism,  and  is  indeed  in 
the  fullest  sense  a  transplanted  and  a  translated  church.  Its 
twenty-six  district  synods  si)an  our  country  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  Its  benevolent  and  church  work  is  efficiently 
organized  in  central  or  national  boards  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Rev.  Geo.  SchoU,  D.  D.,  secretary,  has  its 
6eld  of  labor  in  India  and  West  Africa.     (See  jmges  637  and  684.) 

The  receipts  of  the  two  years  closing  with  March  31, 1893,  are 

as  follows: 

From  Synods $  57,159 .  50 

Women*!  Missionary  Society 38,080.45 

Iiefraciefl 9,787 .  G5 

Publioation  Society 1,500 .  00 

American  Tract  Society 100 .  00 

Interest 200.00 

Sale  of  African  CJoflfee 4329.47 

Scholarship  Endowment 500.00 

India  College  Fund 462.95 

Premium  on  Baltimore  bonds. 136.00 

Misoellaneous 1,731.66 

Total  receipts $113,987.77 

Including  balance  from  1891 18,024.37 

$126,012.37 
The  expenditures  of  the  board  have  been  as  follows: 

General  Work $97,672.45 

India  College 4.035.00 

India  Hospital 15.000.00 

Bchoolhonae  at  Narasaro  wpel  t 300 .  00 

117.007.45 
Balanoe  on  hand  March  31, 1893 %   ^&^.^ 
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The  Sunday  sch(X)ls  have  given  in  two  years  past,  $12;229.6l. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  Rev.  Chas.  S,  Albert,  D.  D.,  i>resident,  present<Hl  the 
following  comparative  summary  of  good  cheer  to  the  General 
Synod  in  May,  1893. 

Canton,  1893.  Lebanon,  1891 

Receipts  of  the  Board 177,800. 34.. $75.974. M 

MissioDS  enrolled 155  136 

MiBsionariefl  employed 180  151 

CoDgregatioDB  served 214  200 

Number  of  Belf-SustainiDg  MissioDs 18  18 

New  CoDfl^regatioDs  organized 39  36 

New  Churches  built  or  bought 45  36 

Sermons  preached 20,010  17,763 

Pastoral  Visits  made a%476  66,119 

Infanta  baptized 20C3  1.994 

Catechumens  instructed 3J31  2347 

Accessions  reported 5,732  5,385 

Lioeses  reported 1416  1,665 

Net  Gain  in  members 4,316  3,720 

Total  Membership  enrolled 13,216  11,587 

Hunday  Schools  reported 200  175 

Teachers  and  Scholars  enrolled 19,386  17^85 

OONTRIBUnONS  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 

For  Benevolence $15,958.46    $13,591.8*. 

For  Pastors'  Support 67,503.50      61,106.16 

For  all  purposes 305,020.16    265,275.84 


The  Work  of  the  Boakd  Dirixg  the  Last  Tex  Years. 
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Rev.  A.  Stewart  Hartinan,  91t  N.  Carrollton  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  is  the  General  Secretary,  and  Rev.  S.  B.  Barnitz,  D 
D.,  Dts  Jloiiies,  I(nva,  the  Western  Secretary. 

The  Bonrd  of  Church  Extension,  h(»adquarters  at  York,  Pa., 
Rev.  W.  S.  Freas,  D.  D.,  president,  also  eniph^ys  two  secretaries* 
wlio  devote  all  their  time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  the  B(jard 
Rfv.  n.  n.  WelH?r,  General  Secretary,  York,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  J.  N 
Linker,  Western  Secretary,  Grand  Island,  Nebraska.     Its  work  in 
tli<»  East  and  West  has  \yoon  marveluusly  successful.     Its  hieniiial 
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receipts  reported  in  1893  were  $107,115.33,  an  increase  over  the 
preceding  biennium  of  $27,260.15.  From  the  churches  directly  on 
the  apportionment,  $54,975.51;  from  the  Women's  Scxrioty, 
$8,255.09;  from  bequests,  $1,560.15;  from  returned  loans,  $17,907.00; 
from  the  Publication  Society,  $2,000;  from  the  Missionary 
Journal  profits  $100;  and  from  other  sources,  $2,880.99.  Loans, 
donations  and  special  appropriations  were  made  to  104  congrega- 
tions, amounting  to  $86,450.11.  Balance  on  hand  $10,637.70. 
Assets,  including  $24,000  in  real  estate  held  in  trust,  $247,381.20. 

Board  of  Education^  Rev  M  Rhodes,  D.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
president,  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Detweiler,  D.  D.,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
13ecretary.  Its  constitution  says:  "The  object  of  this  Board 
•shall  be  to  render  financial  aid  to  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  General  Synod;  to  cooperate  with  local  agencies  in  determining 
sites  for  new  institutions;  to  decide  what  institions  shall  be  aided; 
to  assign  to  institutions  seeking  endowment  the  special  fields  open 
to  their  api)eals;  to  receive  and  disburse  contributions,  donations 
and  bequests  for  educational  purposes,  and  do  such  other  things 
under  the  direction  of  the  General  Synod  pertaining  to  and  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  educational  interest  of  the 
church." 

Since  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  the  Board  in 
1886,  Midland  College,  Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been  established,  and 
Carthage  College,  Carthage,  III.,  given  liberal  aid.  These  colleges 
doing  good  service  for  the  church,  are  still  partially  dependent  on 
the  Board.  It  hofjes  soon  to  found  a  Tlieological  Seminary  in  the 
city  of  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  General  Synod  apportions  for  its 
work  $10,000  annually. 

The  Lutheran  Publication  Society,  42  North  Ninth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Henry  S.  Boner,  Superintendent. 


Financial  Exhibit  for  the  Year  Ending  March  31,  1893. 


Ajsscts. 


Mercbaudifle 

Stcreotvpe  platca  t 

Store  fixtures 

Book  account*  'good).... 
Cash  in  bank  and  safe- 
Real  estate  (cost) 


Amount 


125.040  :s 
3,92912 
1.404  70l 

28.493  41 
2,438  87 

14,421 80 


$76.727  73 


LiablUUcL 


Amount  due  subscribers  in  sub- 
scriptions to  periodicals  (cost) 

Net  Assets 


Amount. 


8  n.302  34 


570.727  73 


*Tbc  item  of  S6,3e2.34  Is  cost  to  supply  periodicals  published  by  the  House,  and  paid  for  in 
advance  by  subscribers. 

tXbe  stereotype  plates  carried  in  the  inventory  at  f3.929.12,  cost  the  house  $25,017.58. 
Amount  of  Milefl  for  the  year  ending  Alarch  31, 1893 .$73,696.14 
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Number  op  Pebiodicals  Ordered  Made  For  May  1, 1893. 

Latheran  Sunday  School  Henld 40.00ri 

Augibni^  Sunday  School  Teacher 12,0011 

AugsbuiK  Lesson  Book 60,00u 

Augtbunr  Junior  LeflBon  Book Gi,OOC 

AugBbniK  Leapon  Leaf. —.  17,500 

Augaburg  Junior  Lesson  I..eaf. ll^MIO 

The  Little  Ones. ^  Sl.SCb 

Total ^ ^^ 

For  the  corrcspoiuliiig  month  in  the  last  biennial  report,  the 
total  number  was  229,600.    In  1883  (ten  years  ago),  130,250. 

The  Oerman  Publication  Board  was  organized  November  24. 
1885,  with  headquarters  at  447  Milwaukee  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Tlic  Parent  Education  Society  aids  deserving  young  men  iib 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Tlie  Lutheran  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  Baltimonv 
in  1843.  Its  object,  as  specified  in  its  constitution,  is,  "in  general, 
to  collect  all  publications,  manuscripts  and  facts  that  tend  to  thro^ 
light  on  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country." 

The  society,  though  founded  by  men  who  had  just  been  in 
attendance  upon  the  General  Synod  in  Baltimore,  in  1843,  and 
still  holding  its  bioniiial  moetings  at  the  same  time  and  place  with 
that  brxly,  has  always  been  understood  to  be  a  separate  and 
independent  institution,  l>elonging  to  and  caring  for  the  interests 
of  the  Luth(Tnn  Church  in  this  country  as  a  whole.  Many  of  its 
most  efficient  patrons  belong  to  i)orti()iis  of  our  Church  outside  of 
the  General  SyiKjd,  as  will  be  readily  seen  in  scanning  the  following 
names  of  generous  contributors  to  its  library:  Passavant,  Sieker. 
Van  dtT  Smissen,  Spaeth,  Bushnell,  Seiss,  Weidner,  Jacol)s, 
Sclimauk,  Nicum,  Horn,  Grabau,  Sadtler,  Luckenlwich,  Sheeleigh, 
S<-hmuckcr,  RIkkIos,  Early,  Wischan,  Lindberg,  Loy,  Trabert, 
Weiskntten,  Grrbt'rding,  Grissin^er,  Wirt,  etc. 

The  curator,  Dr.  C.  A.  Hay,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  his  last  report 
mak(»s  this  appeal:  "We  earn(*stly  entreat  the  continiUHl,  hearty 
ro-oprration  of  all  Lutherans,  of  evrry  shade  and  grade,  through- 
out our  whole  country,  in  our  efforts  to  collect  all  manner  ol 
valuable  historical  material,  for  preservation  and  future  use;  so 
that  our  8(x-icty,  which  is  so  gtxKl  an  illustration  of  truly 
(ecumenical  Lutheranism,  may  become  still  more  than  ever  a 
unifying  agency  in  our  l)elovcd  Church.'* 

The  Pastors  Fund  has  for  its  object  "the  support  of  disabled 
or  su|H*rannuated  ministers,  their  widows  or  children."  Its 
invested  funds  amount  to  $0,^300  and  its  annual  receipts  to  iJ^.TtiV 
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tt^foundatioii  of  this  work  was  laid  iis  i*arly  as  18IU,  litit  tho 
pruBeut  name  was  mA  adoxjted  until  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Synod  in  Chainbersburg,  Pa.,  in  iy^J9,  An  ai>portionmont  of  five 
cents  per  commuuieant  member  was  made  at  Allegheny  in  1889, 
which  has  materially  increased  its  retvipts. 

The  Women^s  Home  and  Fobeiob;  Missionary  Society, 
organized  at  Canton,  O,,  June,  1879,  supports  four  women  mis- 
sionaries in  India  and  twenty  ^irls*  schoolfi.  The  churches  at 
Freeport,  HL,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Denver,  CoL,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles^  Sacramento,  Oakland  and  San  Jose,  CaL,  Council  Bluffs, 
Ia*|  and  Ann  Arbor^  Mich.,  are  or  have  been  women^s  zniasions. 
At  their  second  convention  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  1881,  they  reported 
seventeen  synodical  and  150  auxiliary  societies,  4^024  members 
and  $7,067  receipts;  and  at  Canton,  O.,  in  1891,  twenty  synodi- 
cal and  584  auxiliary  societies,  16,179  members,  and  $46,8S7 
receipts 

The  General  Council. 


Organized  in  1867.  This  is  the  most  polyglot  geneml 
Lutheran  body  in  America,  being  one-third  English,  one-third 
German  and  one-third  Swedish. 

Tlio  theological  leader  of  the  General  Council,  and  for  ten 
years  its  president,  was  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  most 
learned  and  most  renowned  of  English  Lutheran  theologians. 
Living  during  the  critical  transitional  period  he  exerted  a  i)owerful 
influence  on  the  older  section  of  our  American  church.  His  pure 
and  brilliant  English  gave  him  a  permanent  place  in  English 
literature  and  Luther  an  unquenchable  voice  in  America. 

Equally  eminent  in  works  of  mercy  to  the  sick  and  orphaned 
has  been  Rev^  William  A.  Passavant,  D.D.  Influenced  by  Pastor 
Fliedner,  with  four  lirobationers  from  Kaiserswerth,  he  established 
the  first  deaconess  institution  in  America  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
in  1849. 

The  Pennsylvania  Mtntstenum.^While  the  century  of 
lerican  colonization  was  also  the  century  of  the  arrival  of  the 
jotheran  Pilgrim  Fathers,— Dutch  1621,  Swedish  1637,  German 
about  K380 — the  German  emigration,  quickened  by  the  fiery 
persecutions  of  the  Palatinate  Lutherans,  continued  through  the 
next  century  and  massed  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  whence  it  was 
extended  ever  westward. 
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Hi.-iiry  Mi--lchiur  Miihlt'iilxM't?,  chief  of  the  Halle  nn 
and  "  the  Putriart  li  uf  the  Lutherau  Church  in  Anicrir 
order  out  of  chnoe  by  the  oi>rmiiz*ition  of  "The  Oertoati  EvmiH 
>rt»lical    Luihemu    iluiietorium  of    Pcini^yhnhiH  ami  A* 
States'"*  ill  1748.    This  is  tlio  oMost  and  hirgebt  hKjal  syu**^ 


IBV.  WM.  A.   PASSATAJTT,  DJ). 

^wid^  and  justly  merits  the  name  "the  mother^ynod.'*     It  h^ 
omitt«>d  the  word  "G«>ramn"  fmm  it«  tithi  iMH'ause  of  tho  lar^oJ 
tiombcr  of  exclueively  EngliBli  churches  which  have  de^vloped  in  f 
late  years. 

The  synod  is  now  divided  into  ten  Conferences,  the  tenth] 

*  being    that   of   Rfijahmundry,  India.      It  has  two  misaioii&ry) 

superintendents^  one  German  and  one  English, 

The  stiilietics  of  1892  showed  284  paetors  and  profcsaoiB,  4ffi  [ 
congri*gatiuns  and  110,071  cunimunicant  membersw  The  valae  of  J 
church  properly  wa«  $4,liMi,lXX).  Tlie  coritributiotis  of  tiie  chui^hes] 
for  their  own  purposes  were  SfVlljOOO,  and  for  synodical  and] 
General  Council  objects  $83,88i. 

Hmne  Missiom.—Thi'  Rer.  W.  A,  Paasavant  Jr.,  of  Piitiiburi^,] 
Pft^  tlie  EngUflh  Home  Mission  Sui)erint4.'nd  thoj 

following  IttHt  year:  "The  misjiion  work  of  tlie  u   ...  ....  l .w.  inj 

csarritxi  ou  by  the  district  synods  within  tlieir  own  territory,  audi 
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by  three  general  mission  committees,  English,  German  and 
Swedish,  in  the  territory  outside  of  the  bounds  of  the  local  synods. 
Thus  eight  synods  have  225  home  missions,  the  throe  general 
committees  supxx)rt  thirty-two  others,  a  total  of  257,  at  an  estimated 
cost  last  year  of  $48,000. 

"The  English  Homo  Mission  Committee  now  have  important 
missions  in  Boston,  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
O.;  Andersen,  Ind.;  Decatur,  111.;  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Duluth,  Red 
Wing,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Fargo,  N.  Dak.;  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  Portland,  Oregon;  and  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Wash.  The  German  Committee  have  missions  in  Manitoba  and 
Assiniboia,  Canada,  and  in  Kentucky  and  Alabama,  whilst  the 
Swedish  General  Committee  operate  especially  in  Utah,  along  the 
Pacific  sloi)e,  and  in  Florida.  The  missionary  spirit  is  rapidly 
permeating  the  General  Council." 

Church  extension  is  receiving  due  attention.  Its  receipts 
during  1892,  were  $4,761  and  its  loans  to  churches  $0,533. 

Emigrant  Mission, — A  German  and  a  Swedish  missionary  have 
been  maintained  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  the  "  German 
Emigrant  House."  Bev.  W.  Berkemeier  served  the  immigrants 
faithfully  for  years.  In  1888-89,  $1,629  were  expended  and 
12,439  guests  were  lodged  at  the  Hou.se. 

Foreign  Missions, — Pastor  J.  Telleen  of  Bock  Island,  111.,  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod,  is  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Council.  His 
labors  have  increased  both  the  interest  in  and  the  receipted  for  this 
cause.     (See  pages  637  and  638.) 

Deaconess  Wo7'k. — The  Mary  J.  Drexel  Home  and  Mother- 
house  of  Deaconesses  in  Philadelphia,  established  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  benevolent  work  among  the  sick  and  needy,  is  an 
institution  of  which  the  General  Council  and  the  entire  Lutheran 
Church  may  be  justly  proud.  The  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
institution  were  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  lady  whose  name  they 
bear,  who  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  D.  Lnnkenau,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Francis  M.  Drexel.  The  buildings,  erected  on  the 
grounds  of  the  German  Hospital,  at  Girard  and  Corinthian 
avenues,  were  begun  September  20, 1886,  and  the  corner  stone  was 
laid  November  11  of  the  same  year.  The  front  of  the  buildings 
extend  250  feet  on  Girard  avenue,  with  wings  running  south  300 
feet,  and  an  open  court  l^t^tween  the  wings  of  120  by  140  feet. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  Girard  avenue  front, 
having  an  archway  of  fifteen  feet  high  directly  under  the  chapel, 
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wliich  forms  the  center  of  the  buildinj^  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
steej)le  175  feet  in  height.  The  main  building  is  of  brick,  with 
cut-stone  trimmings,  and  is  three  stories  high.  It  cost  $500,000 
and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Lankenau  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  It  is 
significant  that  this,  the  most  cosily  of  all  American  Lutheran 
Institutions,  should  be  devoted  to  the  deaconess  work,  which  has 
been  so  recently  intnKluced  into  America  from  Germany. 

On  December  6, 1888,  this  building  was  formally  consecrated, 
acc6rding  to  the  usages  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  set  apart  for 
its  special  mission  of  benevolence.  Mr.  Lankenau,  the  founder  of 
this  institution  and  the  munificent  benefactor  of  the  German 
Hospital,  in  a  few  well  chosen  words  presented  the  building  to  the 
trustees.  Tlie  following  are  the  concluding  words  of  his  address: 
"I  here^vith  surrender  into  your  hands  the  building  in  which  we 
are  assembh^l.  I  do  this  from  my  own  free  will  and  without  any 
other  wish  or  influence  than  tlie  desire  to  be  of  sen-ice  to  my 
adopted  country  and  for  the  good  and  Ix'uefit  of  mankind.  A  deed 
I  have  none  to  give  you.  Be  satisfied  with  my  word  and  this  hand 
for  the  seal.  I  hope  the  many  witnesses  before  you  will  not  object 
to  testify  to  these  pro<*eedings  and  approve  my  act.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  bt'come  ahirmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  trust.  I  will 
therefore  promise  you  that  I  will  niainlaiu  tlie  institution  as  long 
as  I  live;  then  let  the  institution  take  care  of  itself." 

This  detailed  description  of  this  ])uil(liiig  has  been  deemed 
proi)er  in  thi.s  connection,  bt^-aus*^  it  is  said  to  Ix^  \\\o  finest  of  its 
kind  in  tlie  world.  Tlie  institutioji  is  to  serve  a  threefold  purjxjse: 
as  the  !Motli<'r-house  for  and  the  training  school  of  Lutheran 
dearones.ses,  where  Christian  women  are  to  be  trained  for  hosx^ital, 
school  and  parish  work,  as  deaconesses,  an  office  of  high  repute  in 
the  Lutheran  Church;  a  wt-ll  ecpiipped  Children's  Hospital;  an 
Asylum  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  The  Rev.  A.  Cordes  was  until 
recently  the  rector  of  the  institution.  The  deaconesses movtHl  into 
ihriv  nt»w  home  in  1<S8S,  and  thry  number  forty-one.  Since  ISSi) 
tlu'V  are  engaLT^nl  as  nursrs  in  the  German  Hospital.  In  1889  a 
('hildrm's  n')sj)ital  wasojx-ned,  in  which  (luring  ]Sl)l,47-4  2){itients 
were  treated.  A  Day  Nursery  was  opened  in  ISIK)  in  which  281 
small  children  Were  cared  for  in  the  following  year.  The  Girls' 
Sch(K)l  wasopened  in  1^*.H),  w]ii<h  had  thirty-tive  pupils  the  second 
year.  In  the  same  year  the  n<)nie  for  the  Aged  was  o^x^ned,  which 
in  1891  had  thirty-two  inmates.  Parish  work  was  bt^gun  in  1S90 
in  St.  Paul's  German  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia,  with  gCMKl 
results;  and   in  the  following  year  Zion's  German  church   also 
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asked  for  the  Bervices  of  the  deaconeBsea.  The  prospects  are 
favorable  for  the  extetiBion  of  this  kind  of  work  in  other  congre- 
gations of  this  and  other  synods.  Deaconesses  from  the  Home  in 
Philadelphia  have  been  serving  as  nurses  in  the  hospitals  at 
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PROF.    LAK8   P.   ESBJORN* 

Easton,  Altoona  and  elsewhere*.     Besides,  deaconesses  have  been" 
trained  in  this  iiiistituto  fur  similar  institutions  at  Omaha,  St.  Paul 
and   other   plaeeH^       Tht.^   Philadelphia   institute,   therefore,   has 
become   an    important    center    of    benevolent   inflneneos   whirh 
extend  to  all  parts  uf  our  Church  in  this  cuuutry 

Swedish  Actgubtana  Synod. 

The  best  Christian  and  church  life  of  Sweden  is  being  |  t  1 
in  America  by  this  body,  which  is  both  pietistic  and  cli  i  lly. 
Different  from  all  the  other  foreign  natioualitieSi  the  Swedes  of 
America  are  nearly  all  united  in  one  organization. 

The  immigration,  which  started  in  1845,  has  constantly 
increased  nntil  at  present  more  than  a  million  Swedes  are  scattered 


-*^^ 
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from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  galf  to  the  northern  lakes.  The 
masR  of  them  are  located  in  the  npper  Mississippi  valley,  with 
Bock  Island,  Bockford,  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paal  as 
their  ecclesiastical  centers.  Everywhere  their  settlements  are 
supplied  with  the  holy  means  of  grace  occasionally  if  not  regularly. 
Prof.  Lars  P.  Esbjorn,  the  pioneer  organizer  of  the  synod, 
was  a  true  bishop  among  the  American  Swedish  Lutheran 
dispersion.  He  founded  with  ten  members  the  first  Swedish 
Lutheran  church  in  the  west  at  Andover,  111.,  in  the  year  1850. 


SWi:i>lSIl    MTHr.IJAN    I>i:.U0NESS     INSTITUTION', 

OiiLilui,  N\l»ra«k;i.  lU  v.   Krik  A.  Fo^vi>lr»)in,  Foiin«lor  and  Director. 

Virtually  the  patriarch  of  Auu»ricaii-Swedisli  Lutheranism  is 
the  Rev.  Tuve  N.  Hasselquist,  D.D.  As  pioneer  missionary, 
eilitor,  By  nodical  president,  and  president  of  Augustana  College 
and  Theological  Seminary,  ho  was  the  leader  of  the  synod  from  its 
organization  until  his  dt^ath  in  1801.  A  red  granite  monument, 
imported  from  Sweden,  with  the  simple  inscription,  Hasselquist, 
lSlf>~lS91y  was  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  5,000  people,  June 
\K  1893.  It  stands  on  a  romantic  spot  selecteil  by  himself  in  the 
Moline  cemetery  overlookini^  the  Mississippi  valley. 

The  synotl  wasorLcanized  in  the  Norwegian  church  at  Jefferson 
Prairie,  near  Clinton,  Wis.,  .Tune  5,  18r»0,  with  twent3'-eight 
pastors  and  5,iXX)  confirmed  menihtrs.  Up  to  this  time  the  Scan- 
dinavians were  in  touch  with  the  organized  workings  of  the 
English  Lutherans,  l)eing  in  full  connection  with  the  Northern 
Illinois  Synod  of  the  General  SvimkI.  The  age  and  strength  of  the 
conferences  are  in  gr-neral  imlicated  in  this  order:  Minuesotii. 
Illinois,  Xiw  York,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska  an<l  Pacific. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Inxlies  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  statistical  tables  for  an  exhibit  of  the  educational,  Uteratart? 
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and  charity  wort  of  the  synod.     The  emigrant  mission   at   New 
York  and  the  Mormon  miBsions  in  Utah  are  liberally  snpportod. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  of  1892  gives  343  pastors,  679 
congregations,  90,232  communicant  members,  7,688  baptisms,  4,320 
conlirmations,  2,058  marriages,  1,735  burials,  32,419  Sunday  school 
scholars  taught  by  3,848  teachers,  14,364  parochial  scholars  taught 
by  344  teachers,  synodical  treasury  $1,930,  education  $67,297,  home 
missions  $24,216,  foreign  missions  $6,084,  other  charitable  purposes 
$33,217,  regular  expenses  $629,860,  total  contributions  $763,542, 
value  of  church  property  $3,208,150.  Church  extension  fund 
$7^555.  Annual  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  Synodical  Book 
Oonoem  at  Rock  Island,  111,,  $56,567* 

Synodical  Cokfebekoe. 


Among  the  many  companies  of  loyal  Lutherans,  who  fled 
from  the  rationalism  and  unionism  of  Germany,  none  has  dona 
more  to  establish  the  Lutheran  faith  in  foreign  parts  than  the 
band  ^f  750  who  left  Bremerhaven  in  November,  1838.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Stephan,  their  leader,  was  influenced  to  form 
this  colony  by  an  American  Lutheran  pastor,  Dn  Benjamin  Kurtz, 
of  Baltimore,  One  ship,  ''Amalia,^^  with  all  on  board  was  lost, 
while  the  other  four  landed  safely  at  New  Orleans.  From  here 
these  Saxon  pilgrims  followed  the  timbered  banks  of  the  "  Father 
of  Waters*'  to  St  Louis,  then  a  city  of  16,000  inhabitants.  A 
c-ongregation  was  organized  in  the  city  and  colonies  formed  in 
Perry  County,  Mo.  Stephan  had  himself  declared  bishop,  but 
having  been  found  guilty  of  leading  a  libidinous  life  he  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry. 

The  colonists,  of  course,  were  shocked  at  the  fall  of  their 
spiritual  adviser,  but  they  did  not  despair.  They  knew  that  the 
Chief  Shepherd  would  not  be  untrue  to  them.  Very  easy  is  it 
for  God  to  raise  up  faithful  leaders  for  his  loyal  servants  as  is 
illustrated  by  the  lives  of  Walther,  Wyneken  and  Sihler. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walther  was  certainly  the  greatest  Lutheran 
divine  of  this  country  and  one  of  the  remarkable  theologians  of 
our  age.  His  own  modesty  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  reason  why 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  even  in  German  reference  booka  An 
account  of  his  life  and  work  shows  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary force  and  achievements. 

Carl  Ferdinand  Wilhelm  Walther  was  born  in  Langenchurs- 
dorf,  Saxony,  October  25,  1811.     He  received  the  usual  training 
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n  the  classicB,  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
was  ordained  a  Lutheran  minister  January  16,  1837.  While  a 
Bttidetit  at  the  university  he  became  acquainted  with  the  late 
Kudelbach.  Here  also  he  began  to  read  the  writings  of  Luther* 
His  views  of  religion  and  conduct  caused  him  many  anxieties  of 
which  he  was  relieved  by  Martin  Stephaiii  at  that  time  the 
minister  of  a  Bohemian  church  in  Dresden.  Stephan  was  well 
versed  in  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  was  the  natural  center  of  those 
Saxons  who  preferred  a  living  faith  to  the  sterile  rationalism  then 
current  Not  receiving  permission  to  leave  the  state  church  and 
to  organize  an  independent  churcli  at  home,  Stephan  and  hie 
iends,  including  Walther,  decided  to  emigrate.  This  company 
of  750  persons,  including  seven  clergymen,  eight  candidates 
or  the  ministry,  several  professional  teachers,  some  lawyers  and 
physicians,  and  a  great  many  well-to-do  people,  left  comfortable 
homes  in  order  to  find  full  freedom  of  worship.  They  sailed  in 
five  vessels  and  started  with  a  common  fund  of  about  $75,000, 
sides  individual  property,  to  defray  their  expenses  and  to  buy 
nd  for  their  settlement  in  America. 

In  the  year  1839  these  people  established  several  churohee 
and  a  theological  seminary.  With  every  church  a  parish  school 
was  begun.  The  public  school  has  always  had  hearty  defenders  in 
Walther  and  his  people;  but  it  was  felt  that  the  Sunday  school  was 
not  Bufficicient  to  give  Lutheran  children  the  training  they  require. 
The  Christian  school,  started  in  a  log  cabin  in  Perry  County 
by  candidates  Fuerbringer,  Brohm  and  Buenger,  assisted  by  Revs. 
Walther,  Loeber  and  Keyl,  developed  into  Concordia  Seminary  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo»,  and  Concordia  College,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.  Thus 
the  Missourians  started  their  work  in  America  by  founding  a 
Christian  institution  of  learning,  and  to-day  their  strength  and 
glory  is  in  their  Christian  education, ^parochial,  collegiate  and 
theological. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  in  this  country  Walther  gave 
is  whole  strength  to  sermons  and  theological  instruction.  He 
itudied  church  government,  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
arely  congregational  principles.  In  1841  he  became  the  regular 
itc^r  of  Trinity  church,  St.  Louis,  laboring  with  marked  success, 
ublishing  more  than  600  sermona 

In  1850  Walther  was  the  minister  of  a  large  church,  the 
iresident  of  a  growing  synod,  and  the  president  of,  as  well  as 
rofessor  in,  the  theological  seminary  which  to-day  rejoices  in 
69  alumni. 
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He  O0ce  declared  in  an  official  way:  ^We  have  tried  tb# 
experiment,  as  it  were,  whether  by  the  doctrine  of  the  sixlaeiiib 
cenlary  the  eonle  of  the  nineteenth  century  might  not  be  edified 
unto  salyation  *  "*  and,  beho1d»  our  hope  baa  not  been  disap- 
pointed. The  ancient  doctrine  has  again  demonstrated  ita  ancient 
and  eyer-new  power;  thousands  of  souls  have  been  led  by  it  to 
faith,  and  through  faith  is  salvation^  and  a  church  has  arisen  one 
in  faith  and  profession,  and  shining  in  love  and  good  works. '^  Hb 
principal  effort  as  a  theological  teacher  consisted  in  expounding*  i 
defending  and  commending  the  Lutheran  theolpgy  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  in  condemning  all  deviations  from  this  standard. 
His  knowledge  of  that  theology  and  of  Luther*s  writings  was 
recc^nized  even  in  Germany  and  by  opponents,  as  unsmpaaoed* 
Indeed,  hie  success  was  due,  next  to  God,  to  the  consistency  and 
logical  refinement  of  his  dogmatic  system. 

One  of  his  best  and  earliest  theological  treatises  is  "Kirche 
and  Amf  His  theological  genius  appeared  to  the  highest 
advantage  in  the  theses  he  submitted  to  the  meetings  of  his  synod, , 
at  ministerB*  conferences,  and  in  dealing  with  clergymen,  or  whole 
organizations  desiring  church  union.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  remarkable  man  failed  to  express  himself  in  English* 

In  person  Walther  was  frail,  his  temperament  sanguine;  in 
manner  strikingly  courteous.  Greatly  as  he  abhorred  tntem* 
perance,  he  felt  that  the  only  true  remedy  consisted  in  extending 
the  sway  of  the  Gospel  over  all  hearts  and  minds.  -He  was  a  loyal 
American  and  held  that  a  man  could  not  consistently  violate  ih^ 
law  of  the  land  and  profess  the  Christian  religion*  In  church 
matters  he  preferred  ideas  to  organizations,  the  Gospel  to  institQ* 
tions,  the  truth  to  numbers,  and  obscurity  to  worldly  fame* 

After  careful  preliminary  steps  were  taken,  twelve  congrega- 
tions, twenty-two  ministers  and  two  candidates  formally  organized 
the  "German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Miissouri,  Ohio  and 
Other  States '*  at  Chicago  in  April,  1847.  Starting  in  the  Missis* 
sippi  valley,  in  the  very  center  of  the  United  Slates,  the  Missouri 
Synod  has  sprea<l  in  every  direction  to  the  extreme  boundaries  of 
our  nation,  until  at  present  it  has  strong  District  Synods  on  the  i 
Pacific  and  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  in  the  Gulf  States  of  the  far 
south  and  in  Canada  of  the  far  north. 

The  Missouri,  Wiscxinsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and  the  Eng* 
lish  Missouri  Sjmods  compose  the  Synodical  Conference,  which 
was  organized  as  recent  as  1672.  While  this  is  the  youngeet  it  is| 
also  the  largest  of  the  General  Lutheran  bodies  of  Amsrice* 
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Benevolence  of  the  Stnodical  Gonfbbence. 
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•Including  Heathen,  Jewish,  Colored  and  English  Missions. 

Home  Missions. — The  entire  history  of  the  Missoari  Synod 
is  an  account  of  faithful  home  missionary  efforts  to  supply  the 
German  Lutheran  dispersion  of  North  America  with  the  Word 
and  the  Holy  Sacraments.  As  a  diaspora  missionary  synod  it  is 
surpassed  by  none.  Its  traveling  missionaries  are  found  in  all 
the  waste  places  of  Zion.  Its  district  synods  have  charge  of  the 
home  missionary  work  of  their  territory,  and  the  annual  missionary 
festivals  in  the  congregations  bring  together  large  sums  of  money. 

Polish  Diaspora  Missions. — For  the  work  of  the  Synodical 
C!onference  among  the  Poles  see  pages  426  to  428. 

Bohemian  Home  Missions  are  nurtured  by  the  Minnesota 
Synod  in  connection  with  the  Minnesota  and  Dakota  district 
synod  of  the  Missouri  Synod. 

Missions  Among  the  Freedvuni. — One  of  the  laudable  objects 
for  which  the  Synodical  Conference  was  organized  was  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  more  efficient  mission  work.  At  the  Ft.  Wayne 
Convention  of  1877  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  to  begin 
a  Lutheran  mission  among  the  colored  people  in  the  South.  A 
Board,  composed  of  Revs.  J.  F.  Buenger,  C  F.  W.  Sapper  and 
Mr.  John  Umbach,  all  of  St.  Louis,  was  appointed  to  direct  and 
manage  the  new  enterprise.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  a  call 
was  extended  to  Rev.  J.  F.  Dccscher,  of  Iowa,  who  started  the  first 
mission  of  the  Synodical  Conference  among  the  colored  people  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  also  started  a  Sunday  school  in  New 
Orleans,  La,,  and  purchased  the  old  dilapidated  "Sailors'  Home" 
for  the  school     He  located  in  this  city  in  1879  and  the  Lord 
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abundantly  blessed  his  labors.  To-day  there  are  four  colored 
Lutheran  churches  in  this  metropolis  of  the  Southwest:  Mt  Zion, 
St.  Paul,  Trinity  and  Bethlehem.  They  have  seven  parochial 
school  teachers,  two  two-story  schoolhouses,  571  souls,  301  com- 
municants,   484   parochial    and    577    Sunday    school    scholars 


"^    - 


REV.   WILHELM   SIHLER,   PH.D. 

Hut  Yico  President  M iasoiirl  Synod,  and  successor  of  Pa&tor  Wyneken,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Bom  near  Breslan,  Germany,  November  12, 1801     Died  at 

Fort  Wayne,  Oct.  27, 1885. 

With  the  assistance  of  Pastor  Lcchc  ho  founded  the  Seminary  at  Fort  Wayne,  lad.,  in 
18M,  which  he  served  as  a  Thin^logical  Professor  until  1861,  when  the  Seminary  was  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.    He  was  a  strong  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  prolific  writer. 


Missions  pay,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the  colored  missionary 
movement  of  the  Missouri  Synod,  Lutheranism  would  not  be  the 
power  in  New  Orleans  to-day  that  it  is. 

Meherrin,  Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  once  almost  abandoned, 
has  now  a  church,  school  and  parsonage,  seventy-eight  souls, 
thirty-four  communicants.  The  Springfield,  111.,  colored  Lutheran 
church,  dedicated  February  24, 1889,  cost  $5,000  and  reports  100 
souls,  forty-one  communicants  and  seventy-five  scholars.  The  first 
step  to  found  a  colored  Lutheran  church  in  the  capital  of  Illinois 
was  taken  by  the  son  of  the  pioneer  of  German  Lutheranism  in 
the  West,  Pastor  Wyneken.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  some  of  the 
Diflsionary  students  and  a  Sunday  school  was  organized  in  the 
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aula  of  the  Seminary  in  1879.  In  North  Carolina  there  are  Freed- 
men  Lutheran  churches  at  Concord,  Reimertown,  Charlotte  and 
Lexington,  in  charge  of  Rev.  N.  J.  Bakke  of  Concord  and  Rev. 
W.  P.  Phifer  (colored)  of  Charlotte.  These  composed  largely  the 
**  Alpha  Synod." 

The  Synodical  Conference  reports  among  the  Freedmen  seven 
missionaries,  nine  teachers,  thirteen  congregations,  958  souls,  475 
communicant  members,  and  760  parochial  and  1,042  Sunday  school 
children.  Value  of  mission  property  J24,000.  The  colored 
churches  give  yearly  f  3,C00  for  the  support  of  their  work.  Organs: 
The  Luiherun  Pioneer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  circulation  5,000;  and  Die 
Missions  Tanhe,  circulation  10,000.  Mission  Board:  Bev.  C.  F. 
"W.  Sapper,  president;  Prof.  F.  Pieper,  vice  president;  Prot  A. 
C  Burgdorf,  secretary  and  treasurer,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Jnrish  Missio7i. — In  1881  the  Missouri  Synod  was 
petitioned  to  do  missionary  work  amoug  the  Jews.  Though  recog- 
nizing and  declaring  it  to  be  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  people  through  whom  salvation  came  to  the 
world,  the  synod  was  unable  to  begin  the  work  at  once  for  want 
of  a  proper  missionary.  Soon  after  D.  Landsmann,  a  convert, 
came  over  from  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  Jewish  mission  school  for  eighteen  years.  He  was  sent  to 
the  seminary  at  Springfield,  111.,  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and,  after  some  time,  he  was  called  by  the 
New  York  Conference  to  found  a  mission  in  New  York.  He 
accepted  the  call  and  tht^  mission  was  begun  July  12,  1883.  In 
the  following  year  the  Missouri  Synod  took  charge  of  it. 

It  was  a  peculiar  and  difficult  enterprise.  The  committee 
appointed  by  the  synod  to  conduct  the  mission  had  no  experience 
in  this  kind  of  work  and  at  first  allowed  the  missionary  to  carry 
it  on  in  his  own  way.  He  worked  with  great  zeal  among  orthodox 
Jews,  who  had  but  rect^ntly  arrived  from  Russia,  Galicia,  Poland, 
and  Hungary.  All  of  them  were  young  men  without  families  and 
without  any  means  of  support.  Whilst  they  were  under  instruc- 
tion, they  were  lodged  and  boardeil  in  a  house  rented  for  the 
pnr|)06e.  Even  after  baptism  they  were  supported  until  they 
found  work.  The  house  was  always  full  of  such  as  professed  to 
seek  Christ,  and  many  applicants  could  not  be  received  for  want 
of  room.  In  the  first  ten  months  six  Israelites  were  baptized  and 
about  thirty  instructed,  and  the  mission  promised  to  be  very 
successful. 
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But  about  this  time  several  sad  experiences  with  the  converts 
convinced  the  committee  that  the  methods  employed  were  both 
inadequate  and  injurious.  Unscrupulous  men  evidently  sought 
lodgings  nndt^r  the  pi^etense  of  seeking  Christ  and  the  temptation 
had  to  be  removed.  Whilst  the  missionary  spent  all  his  time  and 
energy  in  teaching  a  few  single  men  the  word  of  God,  nothing 
was  done  to  reach  the  thousands  of  Jewish  families  in  New  YorL 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  discontinue  the  lodging  of  proselytea 
and  all  regular  aid.  The  missionary  was  directed  to  visit  Jewish 
families,  to  deliver  public  lectures,  to  distribute  German,  Englisli 
and  Hebrew  tracts  and  Bibles,  and  to  labor,  in  general,  among 
the  resident  Jews  of  New  York.  In  this  manner  the  mission  has 
been  carried  on  ever  since. 

In  the  following  six  years  the  missionary  has  written  seven 
tracts,  which  were  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society;  ha 
as  visited  several  thousand  families  and  spoken  to  them  of  tha 
Heeeiah;  he  has  distributed  many  thousands  of  tracts,  most  of 
which  were  read  by  the  recipients,  but  only  five  were  baptised 
during  that  period*  In  the  last  year,  however,  six  adults  and  fivo 
children  were  received  into  the  church  by  baptism  and  that  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  time  of  harvest  has  finally  come  and  that  wa 
may  expect  better  results  in  the  future. 

The  total  cost  of  this  mission  for  eight  years  of  its  existence 
amounts  to  $10,786,92. 

In  1892  the  missionary  distributed  490  Bibles  and  Testaments 
and  2,000  tracts,  delivered  thirty  addresses,  visited  200  families 
and  130  boarding  housea  Six  hundred  Jews  visited  him  at  bis 
home,  55  East  Third  St.,  New  York,  and  seventy  received  regular 
instructions.  Rev.  H.  C,  Steup  is  president,  and  Rev.  E*  Bohm  is 
secretary  of  the  Board. 

J mmigrant  Missions, — The  **Pilger  House,**  in  charge  of 
Missionary  S.  Ke>I,  8  State  Street,  New  York  City,  last  year  did 
a  business  in  selling  tickets,  etc.,  amounting  to  $153,246.  It 
received  4,477  and  mailed  4,089  letters  and  postal  cards,  cared  for 
5,399  immigrants;  expended  in  charity  $1,184  (1,434  free  meals 
and  320  free  lodgings),  distributed  2,554  kalenders,  and  over  3,000 
periodicals  and  sermons.  In  the  branch  "Pilger  House'*  in 
Bremen,  Germany,  at  26  Ross  Strasse,  2,280  were  lodged  free  of 
charge. 

In  Baltimore  a  Board  exists  with  Rev.  C.  H.  F.  Frincke  aa 
president,  which  employs  as  agent  Mr.  Hermann  Stuerken,  564 
N*  Ghiy  Street,  who  cared  for  1,700  persons,   received  938  and 
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^ft,-TfH    ^fV  -W^w  and  cards  and  dlBtribnted  1,500  kalenders  and 
..  t,7f.  .^(MLH^     Ids  business  for  the  year  amounted  to  $14,126. 

'Ai  HHtjiish  Missions  are  in  charge  of  a  Commiasion  or 
H^;u  v^r  tiht^  Missouri  Synod,  in  connection  with  the  English 
i^aiKiikkix  Synod  of  Missouri  and  other  state&  Bev.  C.  L.  Janzow. 
ij;i.oiUi;ati^  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Lange,  treasurer,  513  Franklin  Ave.,  Sl 
Loaib,  Mo.  Five  missionaries  and  four  congregations  receive 
•wtl.  Ku^Iish  congregations  have  been  founded  in  many  large 
v.iT;i<\>,  as  St  Louis,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  St  Paul,  Ft.  Wayne, 
^  buagix  and  others  are  about  to  be  opened  in  Milwaukee  and 
^.^tWr  cities.  The  oflScial  organ  of  the  English  work.  The 
Lutkt^rau  Witness,  is  ably  edited  by  Rev.  Wm.  Dallmann,  922 
Mullvrr}-  St,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Foreigti  Missions. — With  twice  as  many  calls  for  home  mis- 
sionaries as  the  annual  number  of  graduates  from  its  seminarieB  it 
id  natural  that  this  young  general  body  of  Lutherans  has  done  so 
little  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  A  fund  of  some  $12,000 
has  been  gathering  during  recent  years,  a  committee  on  Foreign 
Missions  elected,  and  Japan  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  field.  A 
Japanese  student,  Midsuuo.  is  studying  at  the  Practical  Seminary 
in  Springfield,  111.,  and  the  first  missionaries  will  set  sail  in  the 
near  futur-. 
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Minnesota.  Mk  ni«r\N  am»  other  States. 

The  above  syncxl  was  organ iz»/d  in  iVJl  by  the  union  of  the 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Michigan  Synods. 

}Visco)t:>in  Si/nofl.—  In  the  fourth  antl  during  the  first  part  of 
the  fifth  decade  of  the  present  century,  the  hit^h  tide  of  German 
iminij^ration  settled  the  fertile  country  between  Lake  Michigan 
and  the  Missis^-ippi  river,  which  now  constitutes  the  great  state  of 
Wisconsin.  These  haidy  colonists,  coming  from  northern 
Germany,  were  delightt-d  with  the  healthy  timbered  and  well 
watered  country  of  tht-ir  new  homes.  It  is  a  question  if  even 
Pennsylvania  ever  presented  a  more  inviting  field  for  German 
diaspora  missionary  work  in  an  equal  peric^-l  of  time. 

Pastors  of  the  Buffalo  Syn<^l  arrived  first,  then  those  of  the 
Missouri  Synod.  Anions  those  who  belonged  to  neither  of  these 
bodies,  the  most  prominent  was  the  Rev.  Johannes  Muehlhliuser. 
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from  Rochester,  New  York,  under  whose  leadership  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Synod  of  Wisconsin  was  organized  at  Milwaukee,. 
December  8,  1849. 

Good  Lutheran  missionary  pastors  were  secured  through 
Inspector  Wallmann  of  the  Barmen  Mission  House  and  from  the 
Berlin  Society,  although  both  were  Prussian  Union  institution& 
In  1861  Pastor  Bading  succeeded  Bev.  Muehlhauser  as 
president  of  the  synod  and  doctrinal  theses  were  introduced  into 
their  synodical  conventions. 

In  1863  the  educational  institution  at  Watertown  was 
opened  by  Bev.  E.  P.  Moldehnke,  now  of  New  York,  with  two 
students.  Bev.  Moldehnke  resigned  in  1866  and  Pastor  Hoenecke, 
of  Farmington,  Wis.,  was  elected  his  successor,  who  during  these 
many  years  has  been  the  leader  of  the  Synod  and  is  at  present  the 
greatest  theologian  in  the  Synodical  Conference. 

On  September  4, 1878,  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Milwaukee 
was  opened,  which  rejoices  in  the  completion  of  a  handsome  new 
edifice  to  be  dedicated  this  coming  autumn.  The  synod  grew  and 
is  at  present  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  many  traveling 
missionaries  have  been  very  faithful.  Three  men  are  to  ba  sent 
to  Arizona  to  open  a  synodical  mission  among  the  Indians.  Its 
Northwestern  Publishing  House  at  Milwaukee  reported  in  1892 
assets  at  $12,469.  Annual  offerings:  Colored  missions  $4K), 
Heathen  missions  81,406,  traveling  missionaries  82,077,  Theological 
Seminary  $11,460,  and  college  §6,811. 

Minnesota  and  Michigan  Sfjnods. — See  statistical  tables  for 
their  strength  and  work. 

TiiK  United  Synod  of  the  Socth. 
The  United  Synod  was  organized  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  1886,  bv 
the  union  of  the  six  synods  of  the  old  General  Synod  of  the  South 
with  the  Holston  and  Tennessee  Synods.  It  occupies  territory  includ- 
ing Virginia  south  to  Mississii)pi  and  west  to  middle  Tennessee.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Lutheran  Church  has  occupied  parts 
of  this  territory,  being  originally  planted  by  innnigration  in  some  ot 
the  larger  coast  cities  and  by  settlements  of  Germans  in  country  dis- 
tricts. For  many  years  the  growth  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
South  was  slow,  because  there  was  not  continued  immigration  in  this 
direction,  and  the  language  and  customs  of  the  German  churches  for 
a  long  time  cut  them  off  from  any  opportunity  to  establish  congrega- 
tions in  any  connnunity  where  there  was  not  a  resident  Lutheran 
membership.  In  later  years  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  and 
at  present  there  are  belonging  to  the  eight  district  synods  of  the 
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United  Synod  a  communicant  membership  of  forty-five  thousand, 
with  about  fifteen  thousand  children  in  the  Sunday  schools.  The 
future  promises  a  steady  numerical  increase,  as  the  rapid  agricul- 
tural, commercial  and  manufacturing  development  of  the  South 
attracts  many  Lutherans  from  abroad,  and  population  drifting  from 
rural  districts  into  towns  and  cities,  makes  it  possible  to  establish 
congregations  in  many  places  where  only  a  few  years  ago  Lutheran- 
ism  was  unknown. 

Educational  Listitutioiis. — There  are  four  standard  Lutheran  col- 
leges in  this  territory,  viz.,  Newberry  College,  at  Newberry,  S.  C; 
North  Carolina  College,  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C;  Lenoir  College,  at 
Hickory,  N.  C,  and  Roanoke  College,  at  Salem,  Va.  The  patronage 
of  each  of  these  institutions  will  average  about  100  annually.  The 
United  Synod  has  a  theological  seminary,  which  is  temporarily  lo- 
<^ated  at  Newberry,  S.  C,  and  within  its  bounds  are  a  number  of 
private  female  colleges  and  many  parochial  schools  and  academies. 

An  Orphan  Home  is  maintained  near  Salem,  Va.,  the  necessary' 
income  being  provided  by  voluntary  offerings  from  the  synods.  At 
present  there  are  twenty-four  children  in  this  home,  and  the  Rev.  F. 
V.  N.  Painter,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  Va.,  is  its  secretary. 

Mimon  Work. — Until  18S6,  when  the  United  Synod  was  organ- 
ized, the  district  synods  independently  carried  on  local  mission  work, 
but  at  that  time  a  Board  of  Missions  wiis  elected,  which  has  had  con- 
trol of  what  is  called  general  mission  work,  consisting  of  the  home 
mission  work  in  large  cities  and  the  foreign  work  in  Japan.  This 
Board  has  its  headquarters  at  Winchester,  Va.,  and  at  present  it  is 
authorized  to  raise  84,f500  for  foreign  and  88,000  for  home  missions 
annually.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Board,  to  establish 
congregations  and  build  churches  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  South, . 
during  the  last  three  3'ears  twelve  congregations  have  been  maintained 
at  an  expense  of  816,000  in  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  in  Virginia  ;  at 
Knoxville  and  a  number  of  adjacent  towns  in  Tennessee ;  at  Winston 
and  Asheville,  in  North  Carolina,  and  at  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  in 
Georgia.  At  Knoxville,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Winston  and  Augusta 
property  to  the  value  of  850,000  has  been  secured.  The  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  L.  K.  Probst,  has  his  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  At  present  there  is  among  the  Southern  Lutheran 
churches  a  common  appreciation  of  their  duty  to  at  least  attempt  to 
occupy  their  legitimate  home  mission  territory.  The  resources  from 
which  assistance  comes  are  being  more  thoroughly  and  systematically 
developed,  and  consequently  the  income  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work  is  steadily  increasing. 
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The  Foreign  Mi^^ion  of  the  United  Synod,  which  is  located  in 
Saga  and  vicinity,  in  the  island  of  Kynshyn,  Japan,  employs  two 
ordained  American  missionaries,  three  unordained  native  helpers,  and 
occupies  six  preaching  stations.  Revs.  J.  A.  B.  Scherer  and  R.  B. 
Peery  are  the  American  missionaries.  Although  established  as  late 
as  1892,  this  mission  has,  in  1895,  thirty  odd  communicant  members 
and  about  100  adherents ;  S11,(X)0  were  expended  in  the  three  years 
ending  September  1st,  1895.     (See  Japan,  pages  645,  646.) 

Woiiien^s  and  Child  re  ii  ft  Missionanj  Societies  have  been  organized 
in  many  sections  of  the  United  Synod,  and  they  are  rendering  valu- 
able aid  in  the  extension  of  the  church. 

PROMINENT  LUTHERAN  DIVINES  IN  THE  SOUTH.     (See  Page  of  Cuts.) 

REV.  JOHN  IJACHMAN,  D  D..  whone  memoir  carrios  un  bark  into  another  century,  was 
the  beloved  anti  houon'd  pnHtor  of  St.  John'H  Churt-h,  ChnrloHton.  S.  C.  ft»r  more  thna  half  a 
century.  He  dii'd  in  isTI.  but  his  name  in  ntill  Hpoken  by  loving  lips  in  all  parta  of  the  Soath 
Carolina  Synod,  which  larjrnly  owi*s  itn  ori»?in  to  him. 

REV.  S.  HENKEL.  I>.  !>.,  eilitor  of  Our  Church  Pnprr.  ham  been  prominent  for  jemn  aa 
an  author  and  n  miniHter,  and  aH  a  leader  In  the  TenneMHw  Synod. 

REV.  J.  A.  BROWN.  1).  I).,  wuh  a  pioueor  of  liUtheraninm  in  Eant  Tenneaaee,  where  he 
died  in  ism.    Am  a  writer  he  wan  fcin-iiilo.  and  an  u  preaeher  he  wan  able  and  instmctlre. 

REV.  J.  K.  H.XNi'HEK  i«  one  of  the  veteran  pn'aiherM  of  the  l.'nited  Synod,  havini^bera 
in  the  work  more  than  fifty  yearn,  and  being  ^till  actively  emp1oye<I  in  a  large  paatorate. 

RF:v.  J.  H.\  WKINS,  l>.  !>.,  the  de4>eHHe4l  eiliior  of  the  Lutheran  Vifitor,  was  widelj  known 
in  the  Sonthern  Chun-h.    He  wan  of  a  happy  dinpoHition.  a  ready  writer  and  an  able  preacher. 

REV.  <;K<>It(;K  W.  IKH.I.ANIJ.  D.  !>..  the  late  l'n>8i(lenr  of  NewlH»rry  College,  wh* 
beloved  by  liis  a-^-ori.-it*"*  tind  r.-piMttMl  by  lii.N  ntti<ifMT<*.  lb"  «li«l  iiiu«-h  to  bring  Newberry  Col- 
l»*»re  to  its  pre^'ut  liiuh  po>.ition.  mihI  Uih  Iosm  to  th«'  j-hiinh  i«*  «bt'ply  felt. 

Ili:v.  W.  S.  liou  MAN.  1).  1»..  th.«  popular  pa-tor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  charch.  Ik  a 
htrong  man.  xn-nlal  in  his  disposition.  an<i  an  i-lonnent  pn-af-hMr. 

ilKV.  L.  .\.  FOX.  !►.  1>..  is  Vir..-i»n-:fl«'nt  of  Koanok**  t'olletre  and  an  inHtrnctor  in  that 
Institution.  A  s«holarly  writ.-r.  an  ent<rlaiuing  and  ftircfful  preacher,  he  Htandtn  in  the  front 
rank  of  Sontli'-rn  l.ininran  t^l.•ol»»lrian^«. 

REV.  KDWAIll)  T.  HollN.  D.  D..  who  ban  Iw^en  pastor  of  St.  .John's  Chnn'h.  CharloHton, 
S.  r..  Hinre  ls7«'».  is  a  wortliy  su<«'«-««s»)r  of  tin*  v«-n«Tat»Ml  I»r.  itaihraan.  He  ix  highly  e»»te«'inetl 
by  his  <on»rn'iration  a?,  an  alih-  pn-arliiT.  a  faithful  pastor  and  a  <on«<Tant  friend.  He  i-.  r»««i»*- 
nized  by  his  «oHfai:u«*s  and  th«'  iliunh  at  larce  as  an  authority  on  all  Hubjectn  of  chnrfbhintory. 
polity  ami  liturtfi»s. 

REV.  I..  <;.  M.  .MHJ.KIt.  I>.  I)  .  is  i>astor  at  Ronnok*'.  Va..  and  also  Pre?«id»'nt  of  the 
South  View  Orphan  Hommv  «;«iitlt.  In  di'^poKitlon.  y.t  with  stroiis:  «M»nvictionj*  of  riirhi  an-l 
duty.  I)r.  .Mill«'r  is  Im'Iov«mI  by  all  who  know  tiiai.  In  tin*  w«>rk  for  tni><HionH  h**  in  f«'rvfnt  au«l 
zeulou><,  and  by  pnMt-jit  and  ••xaiapl«'urir»"<  hi- conirn'ifation  ami  liisbr«Mhn«n  to  biriri' UIhtmI'tv. 

i:i:V.  I,.  1..  S.MITIi.of  Stra-burif.  Va.i.H  th»'  rr.-«4l,l..iit  of  th.»  H.)ard  of  Mi-.-ionn.  Voudk. 
enorireti<-.  prud»'iit  an«l  z«-alous,  Mr.  Smith  Is  calrulat»'d  to  wiM-Iy  dire<-t  the  important  »urk 
Hhirh  hi-*  I'.oar<l  rontroN. 

Ri:V.  i:.  r  HnM.\Nl».  1).  1»  .  of  (harli-ston.  S.  C.  is  the  President  of  the  Unito*!  Syn<Ml. 
H»'  Ih  a  •.M«*c«»<«.fu1  pa-tor  an»i  a  ili-tinir.ii-linl  pn'a«h«T. 

ili:\  .  I.    K    I'Uoli.s  I  .  of  Atlanta.  «i.i  .  i-  t  hi*  (J.-neral  .Se.n'tary  of  the  Roard  of  Mw«h.i.«. 

TiiK  .loi.NT  Synod  of  Ohio  and  Other  ^^tates. 
Tn  })oiiit  of  JiLTt'  the  EvaiiLrclical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  of 
Ohio  and  Adjacnit  States  is  the  fourth  auKMi^  the  sixty  or  more 
syiKxlical  organizations  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 
The  thrtH»  older  bodies  are  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  orjj^anized  in 
1748;   the  New  York  Ministeriuni,  organized  in  178G;   and  the 
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The  Foreign  Mimon  of  the  United  Synod,  which  is  located  in 
Saga  and  vicinity,  in  the  island  of  Kynshyn,  Japan,  employs  two 
ordained  American  missionaries,  three  unordained  native  heliHjrs,  and 
occupies  six  preaching  stations.  Revs.  J.  A.  B.  Scherer  and  R.  B. 
Peery  are  the  American  missionaries.  Although  established  as  late 
as  1892,  this  mission  has,  in  1895,  thirty  odd  communicant  members 
and  about  100  adherents ;  SI  1  ,(KX)  were  ex[>ended  in  the  three  years 
ending  September  1st,  1895.     (See  Japan,  pages  645,  646.) 

Woiiien^s  and  Children  f*  Missionarif  SocietieJit  have  been  organized 
in  many  sections  of  the  United  Synod,  and  they  are  rendering  valu- 
able aid  in  the  extension  of  the  church. 

PROMINENT  LUTHERAN  DIVINES  IN  THE  SOUTH.     (See  Pawe  of  Cute.) 

REV.  JOHN  B.\CH.MAN.  D  D.,  whose  memoir  rmTi«4  ii«  bark  into  another  nentarj.  was 
the  beloved  an«l  hononKl  puHtor  of  St.  Johu'H  Chun-h.  Charleston.  S.  ('..  form  ore  than  half  a 
ceutnry.  He  died  in  ISTl,  but  his  name  Ih  Mtill  H])()ken  by  loving  lips  in  all  parts  uf  the  Soath 
Carolina  S.vnod,  which  larprely  owt^s  itH  oriMrin  to  hlni. 

REV.  S.  HKNKEL.  I>.  !>.,  editor  of  Our  Church  Paper,  has  been  prominent  for  jears  a» 
an  author  and  a  minister,  and  an  a  leader  in  the  TenneMsee  Syin>d. 

REV.  J.  A.  UUOWN.  I).  I).,  was  a  pioneer  of  LuthfraniHui  In  East  Tennesaee.  where  h» 
died  in  lsi»4.    Ah  a  writ4T  he  wan  fon-ible,  and  as  a  i»n'a«-h«T  ho  was  able  and  instrnetlre. 

REV.  J.  K.  H.WrHHK  is  one  of  the  veteran  pn-arherM  of  the  I.'nited  Synod,  having  been 
in  the  work  more  than  fifty  yearH,  and  IjeinK  ft  111  aetlvoly  employe<l  in  a  lar^e  paatorate. 

REV.  .1.  II.VWKINS.  I>.  I).,  the  d«M-eaMe«l  e4lltor  of  the  Luthrran  Visitor,  was  widely  known 
in  theSonthi-rn  Chnnh.     He  was  of  a  happy  dispoNition.  a  n»ady  writer  and  an  able  prMich«T. 

IU:V.  <;KnK(;H  W.  nol.LANh.  I>.  P..  th»'  lat««  Pn'sid^-nt  of  N«*v*berry  <*olle«re.  wa* 
l»»'lovfil  hy  his  axMiM  i.iT»-M  nnd  n'sji,.,  t«'il  by  \\\^  stniliiitH.  Hi-  ,ii,l  murh  to  brin^  Newberry  Col- 
l«*»nftoIt«*  present  liiuh  po«-ition,  and  his  loss  to  tin*  «;hiinh  I-  d«"»'ply  f«'U. 

Ri:V.  \V.  S.  Ii(»\N  MAN.  I).  I).,  the  popular  pa<,f..r  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C*  church,  is  a 
htronj;  iiian,  «-»*nIal  in  Ills  dispo.-itlon.  anil  an  oloipn-nf  pn'a'h»'r. 

IIKV.  L.  A.  I'nX.  I>.  !»..  Is  Vir.'-l'n*si<b'nt  of  Uoanoi;*' Coll^'ire  and  an  instrnctor  in  that 
institution.  \  siliularly  \vrii«T,  an  t-nti-rtaiuiuK  ai»<l  fonvful  pn*aeher.  he  Htands  in  the  front 
rank  of  Stint  luTn  l.nth-r.in  tliioltjirlans. 

Iii:V.  i:i)\VAKI)  T  HoKN.  1).  D..  who  h/is  Infa  pastor  of  St.  .Tohn's  Chun'h.  Charh-Hton. 
S.  ('..  sin«»'  1*»7«;.  is  a  worthy  sni<i'«.«<or  of  th«'  \»-n«*rat.'.l  l»r.  I'»a<hinan.  He  in  hijfhly  e>tt*-ni«^l 
bv  his  conirn'tration  as  an  al»l«'  j-n-.n  h»T.  a  f.jitliful  pastt>r  Mini  a  <onstant  frit-nd.  II**  \<  riHo»r- 
uir.f«n».v  his  roll»;ii:n<'s  and  the  «.liur«h  ai  lartfr  as  an  antiioriiy  on  all  subjeettf  of  chnn*hhi>tt»r\. 
polity  and  lit iiriri(«.. 

Ri:V.  I..  (J.  .M.  MlM.r.H.  1»  1)..  is  i.astnr  at  Roanoko.  Va..  and  also  rrcj*id«'nt  of  Th*» 
Sotith  VI«'w  urplian  Ho:n»".  «i>'ntl«>  in  «li-p<i-.it ion.  y«  r  with  stronir  rotivictions  of  riurht  and 
dnty.  l>r.  .\iilI<T  i**  l)«'lo\<'ii  liv  ;ill  who  ivn«»w  him.  In  tli«'  worii  for  niisi^ious  h«'  in  f«-r\»-:!:  ami 
z»-alons.and  by  pn-r.j.t  mimI  •■x.inipl.-nru-i-s  lii-.  •  unirn-traf  nm  ami  hi«.  bn-thn'n  to  Inr^rt*  lllM-ral-'v. 

Ki:V.  1..  L.  S.MI  ril.  of  Str.i-J.nrir.  Va..  i-  tli»-  rr.«r.|i|.Mit  of  th-  lUi.ird  of  Mlsr-ions.  Yonnif, 
enerm'ti"-.  pniih'nt  mihI  7.«alou.s.  Mr.  .^mith  is  f al<ulat..'d  to  wi>fly  diriit  the  important  »*.irk 
Hhirh  hir*  Itoanl  ."Dnti'^ls. 

UV.W  11.  c  Mol.l.AM).  I>.  ])  .  of  cli.irl.'Hton.  S.  C,  Is  th.'  Pn^sident  of  the  Unit«»d  Symni. 
Hf  in  a  -'i< ■'".fnl  p.i'tdi-  .iml  a  <li-t inirii'.hcil  pr»M<  in-r. 

lli:\.  L.  K    l'i:o|'.si".  «)f  Ml.in'a.  <;.i  .  1-.  th.' (MiMTal  S.-.p-tary  <»f  the  Roanl  of  Mm*ii.:.«. 

TiiK  Joint  Svn<»i>  of  Ohio  and  OriiKit  ^^tatks. 
In  j)«Mnt  of  jiirr  thf  EvariLTclical  Lutheran  Joint  Synod  tif 
Ohio  and  Ailjac^iit  States  is  tiu^  fourth  ainonLr  the  sixty  or  more 
syiKxlical  orLraiiizatioiis  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America. 
The  thn-e  older  Ixxlifs  are  th(»  Pennsylvania  Syncnl,  organized  in 
1748;   the  New  York   Ministeriuni,  oriranized  in  178(5;   and  the 
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North  Carolina  Synod,  organized  in  1803.  The  present  organ- 
ization of  the  Ohio  Synod  dates  from  the  meeting  of  a  conference 
of  Lutheran  pastors  held  in  Somerset,  Perry  Co.,  O.,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1818.  These  men  had  met  annually  as  a  Confer- 
ence since  1812,  which  at  this  latter  date  numl)ered  eleven  men, 
eight  in  Ohio  and  three  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The  religious 
needs  of  the  immigrants,  who  after  the  organization  of  the  State 
of  Ohio  in  1802  had  flocked  hither,  had  appealed  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  pioneer  pastors  were  sent  out  to 
teach  and  to  preach  for  them.  Congregations  were  organized 
chiefly  in  Fairfield  (Perry),  Pickaway,  Montgomery,  Columbiana, 
Stark  and  Jefferson  counties.  The  majority  of  these  were  Germans. 
The  organization  of  the  conference  and  of  the  synod  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  distance  made  a  formal  connection 
with  the  mother  synod  impracticable.  At  the  time  of  the  organ- 
ization the  syn(xl  consisted  of  seventeen  pastors.  The  parochial 
rep:)rts  of  the  first  session  gave  a  tot^l  for  the  preceding  year  of 
1,525  baptisms,  286  confirmations,  3,551  communicants,  141 
funerals,  54  schools.  Practically  it  was  a  mission  synod  and  a 
synod  of  missionaries.  The  minutes  of  the  first  convention  bears 
the  significant  title  taken  from  Ezek.  34:16:  "I  will  seek  that 
which  was  lost  and  bring  again  that  which  was  driven  away, 
and  will  bind  uj)  that  which  was  broken,  and  will  strengthen  that 
which  was  sick:  and  I  will  destroy  the  fat  and  the  strong;  I  will 
feed  them  with  judgment."  The  training  of  young  men  for  the 
gospel  ministry  and  the  gathering  of  the  scattered  Lutherans  into 
congregations  formed  the  chief  burden  of  the  discussions  at  the 
first  conventions  of  the  Ohio  Synod.  Not  only  was  every  pastor 
practically  a  missionary  in  his  own  district,  but  by  resolution  of 
Synod  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  one  month  a  year  in  unexplored 
territory.  A  special  traveling  missionary  was  apix)inted  at  an 
early  date  to  labor  particularly  along  the  Sandusky  river.  The 
pei-son  selected  was  Candidate  David  Schuh.  The  growth  of  the 
Synod  was  encouraging.  In  1826  the  convention  was  held  at  New 
Philadelphia,  O.,  and  tlien  the  pastors  numlx^red  twenty-three, 
serving  sixty-six  congregations,  while  twenty-eight  congregations 
are  recorded  as  without  a  shepherd.  Only  in  exceptional  cases 
did  a  pastor  have  as  few  as  three  or  four  congregations.  The 
majority  of  charges  consisted  of  five  and  six  congregations.  One 
pastor,  Rev.  Wagenhalls,  of  Tuscarawas  County,  O.,  served  nine. 
In  1830  at  the  Zanesville,  O.,  meeting,  twenty -seven  pastors  with 
150  congregations  and  seventy-five   schools  are  reported.     The 
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offlrinl  litis  tliia  year  wt>ro  2,298  baptismfi,  656  fojitiniiJl 
H,870  eoiiimuuieauts.  Ci  mi  para  lively  little  has  bc^eu  done  furl 
heathen  miaaions  as  her  time  and  ruodas  have  been  ^ir'ually] 
monoiK>Hz<*d  by  inner  niiBsion  work.  Contribotirms  are,  however^! 
sent  in  for  various  forrigu  mission  societies  in  Germanv,  aoJ  atf 


PROF.   W.   F,    LEHMAKK,   PH.D, 
^ffSf^  C>et  lfi»  1830«  In  Wiiencmbeix*  Gcrmatiy.    in&l  Dec.  1,  li^.    Wm  choatn  Vntm 
'  11ieolQg7  in  tb«  S«miiittry  at  roluinhiu,  O.,  &£  e&rif  u  ISili,  &n<l  for  sumjr  yv*n 

he  wAi  the  leading  ipiiil  In  the  Joint  Synod  of  Ohio. 


the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Synod  in  Columbus,  1890,  the  trenBorer^j 
Rev,  H.  A.  Srhniidt,  reported   that  12,875.37  for  this   pur|x:iBe 
had  pissed  through  his  hands  in  the  preceding  two  years*     The 
synod  has  decided  that  lectures  on  mission  subjects  shall  be  givt*fi 
at  the  university. 

All  the  more  zealously  is  the  work  of  home  missions  biftiig 
prosecnte<L  Prior  tc  the  year  lJi84,  home  mission  work  in  the  Ohio  j 
Symxl  was  carried  on  by  the  several  distri<'t  syncxJe  individnnlly. 
It  was,  however,  evident  that  more  could  be  done  by  putting  all  I 
Guder  the  supervision  of  a  Mission  Board,  which  should  rt*c<eiTe 
and  ai)propriate  all  monieij  collected  or  donated  for  the  support  of 
missionaries  or  the  erection  of  churches.  Accordinj^ly  at  jIa 
meeting  in  Columbus,  0.>  in  1884^  a  Board  of  Missions  consisting 
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of  five  members  was  elected.  This  Board  found  that  all  told  the 
Tarious  district  synods  supported  fourteen  men  at  an  expense  of 
^2,225  per  annum.  During  the  term  of  office  extending  from  1884 
to  1886  the  Board  called  eight  additional  men.  In  the  same  term 
the  treasurer  had  received  $4,200  for  the  support  of  the  mission- 
aries and  $3,262  for  the  Church  Building  Fund. 

Every  year  new  fields  opened  and  the  need  of  more  men  and 
more  means  was  very  pressing.  As  the  people  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  our  brethren  who  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  the  Bread  of  Life,  they  are  ready  to  give  not  only  their  money 
but  also  their  sons.  The  seminaries  at  Af  ton,  Minn.,  and  Hickory, 
N.  C,  are  virtually  mission  houses.  They  are  preparing  young 
men  for  the  field.  During  the  biennium,  1890  to  1892,  no  less 
than  thirty  to  thirty-five  men  were  entirely  or  in  part  supported  by 
the  Mission  Board  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $8,000.  The 
Building  Fund  received  about  $2,000,  making  a  total  in  this 
fund  of  $11,000.  At  present  the  synod's  missionaries  are 
distributed  as  follows:  In  Washington  seven,  Oregon  two,  Texas 
one,  Nebraska  one,  Kansas  three,  Minnesota  three,  Wisconsin  two, 
Michigan  four,  Ohio  six,  Indiana  one.  New  York  one,  Maryland 
three.  The  money  of  the  Building  Fund  is  aiding  no  less  than 
twenty  places.  The  sources  of  income  of  the  Board  have  been 
during  the  year  1891  to  1892:  From  the  children  of  the  synod, 
$3,836.17;  collections  in  the  congregations,  $5,962.44;  donations 
by  individuals,  $400;  total,  $10,198.61. 

These  missionaries  serve  seventy-five  congregations  with  2,500 
communicants.  A  number  of  them  are  also  engaged  in  teaching 
parochial  schools.  The  money  drawn  from  the  Building  Fund  is 
given  in  loans  free  of  interest  for  a  term  of  years  not  exceeding 
five.  Though  this  fund  is  not  large,  it  has  already  accomplished 
much  good. 

A  promising  branch  of  the  synod's  home  mission  work  is  the 
Freedmen's  Mission,  begun  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Thus  far  there  is 
only  one  congregation,  served  by  Rev.  Taylor  Johnson,  a  colored 
pastor. 

While  many  of  these  missionaries  are  engaged  in  smaller 
towns  and  even  in  the  country,  the  importance  of  missions  in  the 
cities  is  not  overlooked.  Of  necessity  the  majority  of  the  missions 
have  thus  far  been  German,  though  a  goodly  number  of  the 
missionaries  use  the  English  as  well  as  the  German  language  and 
some  are  exclusively  English. 
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The  city  mission  society  of  Columbus  holds  a  joint  mission 
service  of  all  the  congregations  of  the  city  monthly. 

In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1893  of  a  new 
$16,000  building  for  their  theological  seminary.  It  will  accom- 
modate 100  students  and  is  beautiful  for  situation.  The  synod's 
new  publishing  building  just  dedicated  in  Columbus,  O.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  equipxx?d  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 

German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa  and  other  States. 

This  Synod  is  exclusively  German  and  co-operates  with  the 
General  Council.  Pastor  Wm.  Lohe,  of  Neudettelsau,  may  rightly 
be  called  the  father  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa.  He  responded  to 
Wyneken's  appeal  to  the  Lutherans  of  Germany  to  aid  their 
brethren  here  by  educating  young  men  as  teachers  and  preachers 
for  the  German  settlements  in  the  United  States.  Two  disciples 
were  sent  out  in  July,  1842,  "the  first  swallows  that  heralded  a 
rich  spring."  Lohe's  students  in  1845  severed  their  connections 
with  the  Synods  of  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  united  with  the 
Missouri  Synod.  Doctrinal  controversies  soon  arose,  and  in  1854 
caused  the  discontinuance  of  Lr)he's  cooperation  with  the  Missouri 
Synod.  Two  of  Lube's  adherents,  Rt'vs.  Gt*o.  Grossniann  and  John 
Deindorfer  chose  the  pt^aceful  way  of  Abraham,  leaving  the 
Franconian  colonies  in  Michigan  and  moving  to  the  state  of  Iowa, 
whither  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Syncnl  had  directtnl  them. 
On  August  24,  1854,  these  two  ministers,  with  Fritschel  and  Schuller, 
organiztnl  the  Synod  of  Iowa  in  the  parsonage  i\i  St.  Sebald,  la. 

One  year  after  its  organization  the  Syninl  of  Iowa  consisted 
of  five  ministers  and  two  Iay-(leh»gates,  in  1850  of  nine  ministers 
and  five  delegates,  in  18W  of  forty-seven  ministers  with  sixty-five 
organized  congregations,  and  in  1873  of  100  ministers  with  143 
congregations.  According  to  the  statistics  for  1891  the  whole 
Synod,  divided  into  six  districts,  the  Eastern,  Western,  Northern, 
Southern,  Wisconsin,  and  Dakota  Districts  eontains  376  ministers, 
563  organized  congret^^ations,  204  mission  stations.  Voting 
members,  ir),037:  coninumicant  members,  50,50*3;  baptized  meui- 
bt»rs,  82,447.  There  are  reported  for  the  same  year:  Baptisms, 
5,507;  confirmations,  2.744;  coninuinicants.  64,r)45:  burials,  1,5*.U: 
marriages.  1,121;  regnhir  Sunday  collections,  $9,922;  expenditures 
for  church  property,  $11(),21>4;  ministers'  salaries,  $88,838; 
teachers'  salaries,  SI  1.220;  collertions  for  educational  institutions, 
$V,142;   collections  for  the  general  sui4>ort  of   the  synod,  $2,2f>3: 
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Kkome  mission,  $3,085.01;  foreign  mission,  $2,078.55;  for  diisableil 
and  superannuated  ministtTs,  $905;  orphan  asylums,  $3,700.25. 

There  are  233  parochial  echools  in  the  synod,  the  larger  part 
of  which  are  ta Light  by  the  ministers.  There  are  also  219  Sunday 
schools.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  synod  two  educational 
institutionB  are  mainttiined,  viz.,  a  theological  seminary  and  a 
normal  college. 


PBUF,  G.    W.   L.   FBITSCHEL,  D,D, 


The  llieolo^cal  seminary  was  founded  by  Lohe  in  1852  at 
Saginaw  City,  Mich,  In  1853  it  was  moved  to  Dubuque,  in  185ii 
to  8t.  Sebald,  and  in  1874  to  Menduta,  III.  In  1888  it  was 
re-located  at  Dubuque,  when  the  city  presentetl  it  with  a  large  and 
suitable  building  and  beautiful  grounds  of  thirty-one  acres* 
Number  of  teachers  three;  number  of  students,  forty-five. 

Wartburg  college  had  its  beginning  in  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment founded  by  the  teachers  of  the  seminary.  In  1868  the 
college  was  founded  in  Galena,  III.  It  was  removed  to  Mendota 
and  re-united  with  the  seminary  in  lt575.  Since  1885  it  has  been 
located  at  Wnverly,  Iowa.  Numter  of  teachers  six;  number  of 
pupils  sixty-seven.  The  teachers'  seminary  is  connected  with 
Wartburg  college,  Rev.  G.  Grossman n  is  the  esteemed  and 
honored  director  of  both  institutions.  The  college  of  the  synod 
has  received  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  growing  city  of  Clinton, 
la.  liots  are  being  sold  and  one  of  the  best  Lutheran  college 
buildings  in  America  is  to  1>e  erected. 
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The  synod  supports  two  orphanages.  One  of  these  was 
founded  at  Andrew,  Iowa,  in  1862  and  is  under  the  control  of  the 
*'  Evangelical  Lutheran  Orphan  society. "  Its  director  is  Rev.  V. 
Geissendoerfer.  The  other  was  founded  by  Rev.  J.  Doerfler  at 
East  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  is  carried  on  by  the  "Society  for  United 
Acts  of  Charity"  {Gesellschaft  fuer  gemeine  Werke  der  Barm- 
herzigkeit).  The  present  director  of  the  institution  is  Rev.  K. 
Beckel. 

The  Society  for  the  Support  of  Ministers'  Widows  comprises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  pastors  of  the  synod.  The  annual 
contributions  is  $5,  and  the  allowance  granted  to  widows  $75  per 
annum.    President,  Prof.  S.  Fritschel,  D.  D. 

A  Mutual  Aid  Society  was  founded  in  1879  by  H.  W.  Boerner. 
It  pays  $1,000  in  case  of  death,  which  sum  is  raised  by  assessments. 
Entrance  fee  $3,  annual  fee  $1.     President,  Prof.  O.  Kraushaar. 

The  Society  for  the  support  of  Emeriti,  superannuated  or 
disabled  ministers,  was  reorganized  in  1890.  Each  minister 
contributes  one-half  per  cent,  of  his  annual  income.  Support  is 
extended  according  to  need.    President,  Rev.  J.  L.  Zeilinger. 

The  Synod's  Standing  Committee  on  Missions,  whose  presi- 
dent is  Rev.  F.  Richter,  receives  its  funds  from  collections  and 
from  congregational  missionary  societies.  These  societies  were 
organized  by  Rev.  Wm.  Nolting  in  1887  and  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  In  a  large  number  of  congregations  there  are  women's, 
young  people's,  young  men's,  and  young  ladies'  societies,  of  which 
there  is  no  mention  in  the  statistical  reiwrts. 

The  synod  of  Iowa  sup^x^rts  the  Emigrant  Mission  of  the 
General  Council  at  26  State  street,  New  York  city. 

The  most  illustrious  page  in  the  history  of  the  Synod  of  Iowa 
is  that  which  refers  to  its  missionary  work  auKmg  the  Indians 
Tlie  origin  of  this  work  may  likewise  be  traced  to  Wm.  Lohe.  It 
was  his  idea  that  his  colonies  in  Saginaw  county,  Mich.,  should 
be  the  starting  iK)i!it  and  centres  fur  the  mission  work  among 
the  Indians  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  He  called  his  colonists 
his  '* epistle  to  the  heathen."  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
missicm  among  the  Indians  was  no  otlier  than  to  guide  a  dying 
nation  with  the  torch  of  the  gospt^l  to  heavenly  jx'ace.  Later, 
in  18o7,  a  new  attempt  was  niadt*  by  the  Synod  of  Iowa  in  lx>haif 
of  the  Ui)s«iroka  Indians,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
their  prejudices  and  distrust.  One  of  the  missionaries,  M. 
BriiuniuLrer,  gained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  being  shot  dead  by 
the  Indians  cm  July  2*.i,  Ib^X),  near  the  Powder  river.     Again  \h 
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1862  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  the  Zistas,  a  branch  of  the 
Cheyennes,  living  on  the  banks  of  Deer  Creek  in  Idaho.  Tliis 
promising  expedition  came  to  a  sudden  stop  in  consequence 
of  tiie  great  Indian  insurrection  of  1864.  All  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  flee.  Three  Indian  youths,  their  pujiils,  were  all  the 
spoils  they  gained  for  Christ. 

At  present  the  synod  co6i)erates  with  the  General  Council 
for  the  Christianizing  of  India. 

The  Wartburg  Publishing  house,  founded  in  1886,  is  located 
in  a  commodious  building  on  Main  street,  Wavorly,  Iowa. 

German  Synod  of  Buffalo. 

This  synod  was  organized  in  June,  1845,  by  four  minister?, 
Revs.  Grabau,  Krause,  Kindermann  and  von  Rohr,  and  eighteen 
laymen,  in  the  western  city  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Rev.  J.  A.  A. 
Grabau,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1839  and  established  a 
theological  school  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  its  leading  spirit. 
He  was  born  March  18,  1804,  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  and  was  a 
strong  opponent  o£  the  Prussian  Union  and  Agenda.  For  this  he 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned.  In  July,  1839,  with  1,000  souls, 
mostly  of  his  own  congregation,  he  sailed  from  Hamburg  for 
America,  the  home  of  the  free.  The  most  of  these  Lutheran 
refugees  settled  in  Buffalo.  Churches  were  erected  and  on 
November  10,  1854,  their  German  Martin  Luther  College  waa 
dedicated. 

Theological  controversies  caused  some  of  its  ministers  to  join 
other  synods.  It  now  reports  twenty-four  ministers,  thirty 
churches,  and  5,300  communicant  members. 

Gebman  Augsburg  Synod  of  Ohio  and  other  States. 

This  body,  organized  May  20,  1876,  in  Kenton,  Ohio,  has  for 
its  motto:  "JSTZein,  aber  Rein.'*  It  has  some  excellent  church 
properties,  one  having  cost  $28,000.  It  is  zealous  in  maintaining 
the  German  language  and  Christian  x)arochial  schools.  The  synod 
has  its  own  printing  house  and  its  own  organ,  ^^Sendbote  von 
Augsburg^  It  encourages  the  organization  of  Women's  and 
Young  People's  Societies  and  is  interested  in  mission  and  charity 
work.  Though  a  small  body  it  is  growing.  The  following  are 
the  fignres  for  1892  with  the  corresponding  figures  fot  \8n^^^\yeii. 
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it  was  organized,  in  parenthesis:  Pastors  20,  (6);  congregations 
30,  (7);  cb arches  29,  (5);  souls  13,600,  (750);  confirmed  members 
6,583,  (300);  baptisms  580,  (50);  parochial  schools  16,  (3);8onda7 
schools  21  (5);  parochial  scholars  680,  (65);  Sunday  school 
scholars  2,486,  (150);  women's  societies  16,  (2);  heathen  miflsicms 
$308,  ($40);  inner  missions  $460,  ($60).  Bev.  K  O.  Giesel, 
Platteville,  Wia,  is  the  president 


United  Norwegian  Lutheban  Church  in  America. 

It  seems  the  day  for  the  organization  of  independent 
Lutheran  Synods  has  passed.  An  era  of  consolidation  and  concen- 
tration has  set  in  and  the  Norwegian  nationality  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  healthy  tendency.  It  is  far  easier  to  make  a  division 
than  to  effect  a  union. 

The  Norwegian  Conference  was  organized  in  St.  Ansgar, 
la.,  in  August,  1870;  the  Augustana  Synod  in  Jefferson's  Prairie, 
Wis.,  June  5,  1860;  and  the  "Anti  Missourian  Brotherhood"  at 
Minneapolis,  Mion.,  in  February,  1888.  All  three  bodies  were 
prospering  and  growing:,  but  realizing  in  union  there  is  strength 
they  united  in  one  grand  organization  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in 
June,  1^90. 

The  Cnited  Norwegian  Lutheran  church  has  shown  a 
creditable  interest  in  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  It  has  a 
traveling  home  missionary  superintendent,  Rev.  N.  J.  EUestad, 
and  about  fifty  missionary  pastors,  who  are  scattered  over  North 
and  South  Dakota,  ilinnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Montana,  Oregon  and  Washington.  In 
the  year  18U1-02  §15,l»0  were  expended  for  Home  Missionar}* 
work. 

It  was  cliiofly  through  the  efforts  of  leading  men  in  the 
Norwegian  Conference  that  the  **  Zions  Foreningen  for  Israel,"  a 
Jewish  Mission  Society,  was  organized.  Rev.  I.  P.  Gjertsen 
(died  1892)  bears  the  honor  of  Wing  the  father  of  this  society, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  kind  among  the  Lutherans  in  America. 
It  was  organized  June  24,  1878.  In  1>>89  it  had  an  income  of 
over  $o/*00  and  supported  a  missionary  among  the  Jews  at 
Minsch,  Russia,  and  one  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

At  the  synodical  meeting  in  Kenyon,  Minn.,  June.  1891,  Rev. 
P.  A.  Rasmussen  and  Prof.  George  Sverdrup,  with  N.  J.  EUestad 
and  Rev.  L.  Lund  as  alternates,  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
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Bmi-centeDDial  jubilee  meetitig  of  the  Norwegiau  Missionary 
Society  held  at  Stavanger,  Norway,  daring  the  following  satnmer, 

Their  chief  businesB  was  to  confer  with  the  sooiety  about  the 
teasability  of  obtaining  a  part  of  Madagascar  for  the  exelnsive 

mission  operations  of  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church. 
Key.  Rasmuasen  and  Bev.  Lund  attended  the  meeting,  and  the 


n  I'l 


RKY,  OJERMUKD  HOYMK, 

President  United  Norvregtan  Synod, 

Eau  ClalrLS  Wl« 

request  of  the  United  Church  was  granted  by  assigning  to  it  the 
soathern  part  of  Madagascar  as  its  own  territory. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  contributions  to  the 

Foreign  Missions  during  the  year  1891  to  '92:    Heathen  Missions, 

*12,896.10;   China  Mission,   ?1,737.33;   Santal   Mission,   $531,02; 

^■Madagaecar  Seminary  $1,236*24>  Home  for  the  Lepers,  Madagascar, 

H|754Ji5;   Orphan  Home,   Madagascar,  §1,51;!, 20;  making  a  total 

KoC  $18,670.54. 

^  The  educational  institutions  working  with  the  United  Church 
are:  Augsburg  Seminary,  Minneapolis,  Minn,;  Bt.  Olaf  College, 
^biorthtield,  Minn.;  Augustana  College,  Canton,  S.  Dak.;  Madison 
^Kormal  School,  Madison,  Minn*;  St.  Ansgar  Seminary  and 
^^Institnte,  St.  Ansgar,  la.;  Concordia  College,  Moorhead,  Minn*; 
Grand  Forks  College,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
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It  supports  three  Orphan  Homes:  one  at  Wittenberg, 
Shawano  Co.,  Wis.;  one  at  Beloit,  la.;  and  one  at  Ponlsbo,  Wash.; 
and  it  also  has  a  Deaconess  Home  at  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  Ave. 
and  Twenty-third  St,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Their  official  organ,  Luthersk  Kirkehlad,  has  a  circulation  of 
10,200,  and  their  child's  paper,  Boemeblad,  12,700.  Their  publi- 
cation house  at  Minneapolis,  valued  at  $28,000,  printed  aud 
published  during  the  year  1891-92:  5,000  copies  of  the  Norwegian 
Bible,  new  translation;  4,000  copies  of  Vogt's  Bible  History;  3,000 
copies  of  Pontoppidan's  Forklaring;  4,000  copies  of  Luther's 
Catechism;  5,000  copies  of  A  B  C  Books  and  Readers;* 850  copies 
of  Frelsen  i  Krisius  (Postils);  10,000  copies  of  Folk's  Kalender; 
42,000  Tracts;  1,500  copies  of  Veiledning  til  Fred;  1,000  copies 
of  Class  Book  for  Sunday  schools.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
publication  house  during  the  last  year  was  ^9,148.44. 

In  1893  the  United  Church  had  300  ordained  pastors;  747 
congregations  which  belong  to  the  synod  and  253  congr^ations 
not  in  synodical  connection;  total,  1,000  congregations;  102,000 
communicant  members,  199,670  souls,  5,5<X)  confirmations,  and 
12,000  baptisms.  During  the  same  year  it  had  12,000  parochial 
school  scholars,  1,624  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  34,000  Sunday 
school  scholars.  Forty-six  new  churches  were  dedicatetl,  six 
candidates  ordained,  acd  forty-two  new  congregations  organized. 

Its  congregations  in  1892  were  distributed  as  follows:  Minne- 
sota, 328;  Wisconsin,  164;  North  Dakota,  148;  South  Dakota,  120; 
Iowa,  KX);  Illinois,  25;  Michigan,  22;  Washington,  20;  Kansas, 
13;  Nebraska,  13;  Oregon,  3;  Montana,  2;  Maine,  2;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1;  New  York,  1;  Maryland,  1. 

The  net  assets  are:  Professors'  fund,  §80,514;  Augsburg 
Seminary,  851,054;  two  professors'  residences,  810,000;  Augsburg 
Publishing  House,  S38,000;  value  of  church  property,  $1,544,455. 


Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  in  America. 

The  Norwegians,  though  a  small  nation,  are  a  large  and 
important  factor  in  American  Lutheranism.  Of  all  Europeans 
they  are  said  to  be  the  most  like  Americans  in  character  and  in 
their  inborn  love  of  lil)erty.  Kling  Petersen  was  so  delighted 
with  America  when  he  arrived  in  1821  that  he  returned  to  Norway 
three  years  later  and  brought  over  the  first  Norwegian  colony  of 
fifty-two  |>ersons  in   1^25.    They  located  near  Bochestery  N.  Y. 
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The  first  ordained  Norwegian  Lutheran  clergyman  who  came  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Northwest 
of  the  United  States  was  J.  W.  C.  Dietrichson.  He  arrived  in  1844. 
The  next  arrivals  of  ordained  ministers  from  Norway  were  H.  A. 
Stub  and  A.  C.  Preus.  In  1851  the  first  endeavors  were  made  to 
combine  the  scattered  Danish  and  Norwegian  congregations  into  one 
organization,  but  as  the  constitution  adopted  was  found  to  contain 
Grundtvigianism,  then  prevalent  in  Denmark,  the  organization  was 
dissolved  the  following  year.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1853  at  Koshkonong,  Dane  County,  Wis.,  and  there  the  Synod  of  the 
Norwegian  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  was  organized 
with  seven  ministers  and  forty  congregations.  The  synod  adheres  to 
the  old  Biblical  faith  and  Christianity  as  tiiught  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures and  confessed  in  the  three  ancient  symbols,  in  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  and  in  Luther's  Small  Catechism.  It  is  strictly 
orthodox  and  conservative  in  matters  of  faith  and  no  friend  of  new 
forms  of  doctrine.  It  holds  to  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
not  only  as  to  contents,  but  also  as  to  its  words,  and  believes  that  it 
is  the  only  perfect  rule  and  guide  of  faith  and  conduct. 

In  1861  the  synod  founded  a  college  in  the  parsonage  at  Half- Way 
Creek,  near  La  Crosr^e,  Wis.,  which,  in  1862,  was  removed  to  Decorah, 
la.,  where,  in  1S(>5,  the  present  Luther  College,  costing  $75,000, 
was  dedicated.  This  was  the  first  institution  of  higher  education 
erected  by  the  Norwegians  in  America.  In  1874  a  new  addition  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $23,000.  Residences  for  the  professors  and  a 
large  brick  church  were  also  provided.  In  1881  the  course  of  study 
was  extended  fi-om  six  to  seven  years,  with  preparatory,  normal 
and  classical  departments.  The  number  of  professors  at  present 
is  eleven.  The  college  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1889, 
but  in  the  following  year  they  were  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  $56,000. 
Jjuther  College  has  received  four  legacies,  amounting  to  $9,500.  Prof. 
L.  Larsen  is  the  honored  and  highly  esteemed  president.  Attend- 
ance, 1895,  187  students.  The  original  plan  was  to  add  a  theological 
department  to  the  college  at  Decorah,  but  men  and  means  were  not 
available,  and  the  Norwegian  students  studied  theology  at  Concordia 
Seminary  at  St.  Louis.  But  in  1878  the  Synod  founded  a  theological 
seminary  with  a  three  years'  course  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  in  1888  it 
was  removed  to  Robbinsdale,  near  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  fine 
buildings  had  ])een  erected  at  a  cost  of  $^^5,000.  These  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire  January  11th,  1895.  The  faculty  consists  of  four 
professors ;  liev.  J.  B.  Frich,  president ;  attendance,  1895, 44  students. 

There  was  a  manifest  necessity  of  having  schools  where  more  ex- 
tensive and  systematic  religious  instruction  could  be  given  than  that 
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offered  in  the  Sunday  schools.  A  normal  department,  therefore,  for 
the  educating  of  instructors  in  religion  was  started  at  Luther  Col- 
lege, but  this  did  not  work  welL  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
a  normal  college  was  built  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  in  1889  at  a  cost  of 
•16,000.  In  1894  a  dormitory  and  a  ladies'  hall  were  added  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000.     It  hiis  6  professors  and  90  students. 

Besides  these  sckools,  the  following  academies  and  high  schools 
are  owned  and  contmlle^l  by  private  corporations  within  the  Synod  : 
Willmar  Seminary,  establislied  1882,  attendance  100  ;  Luther  Acad- 
emy, Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  attendance  more  than  200  ;  Stoughton  Acad- 
emy, Stoughton,  Wis.,  140  students:  Bruflat  Academy,  Portland,  N. 
D.,90;  Aaberg  Academy,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.,80;  Park  R^on 
Luther  College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn.,  200  ;  Glen  wood  Academy,  Glen- 
wood,  Minn.,  80;  Bode  Academy,  Bode,  la.,  50;  Pacific  Lutheran 
University,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  which  has  buildings  amounting  to 
SKX),000,  students  100  ;  and  Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminar}',  Red  Wing, 
Minn.,  established  18<J4,  80  students  in  lS9o,  which  is  the  first  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  among  the  Scandinavians  in  this  countr}\ 

The  Synod  also  owns  and  supports  Martin  Luther's  Orphans' 
Home  at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  with  63  orphans  ;  director.  Rev.  Ole  Sol- 
heim.  The  Publishing  House  at  Decorah,  la.,  reports  net  assets 
amounting  to  $56,292.  and  its  profits  for  1894  were  S6,072.  It  has 
received  from  Norway  electnUype  plates  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
whole  Bil)le,  whi(^h  it  prints  at  reduced  j»ric(^s. 

Tlie  Synod  hiu?  commenced  a  mission  among  the  Norwegian  Lap- 
landers in  Alaska,  under  Urv.  T.  L.  Brevig.  He  is  also  a  teacher  in 
the  government  school  at  Port  Clarrnce.  and  is  aided  by  our  govern- 
ment. He  conducts  Norwctrian  service  and  an  Engli.<h  Sunday 
school  every  Sunday,  and  Mr<.  Brevig  has  a  sewing  >chool.  He 
receives  mail  only  once  a  year. 

Missions  supported  j)artly  by  the  synod  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  the  Lullieran  Church  are:  The  .Jewish  Mission  in  Can- 
ada :  the  Ne^ro  Mission  in  the  Southern  States  ;  the  Zulu  Mission  in 
South  Africa  :  the  Norwe^'ian  Lutheran  China  Mission  :  the  mission 
among  thcMt>rnions  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  :  the  Sailors'  Mission  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Tiie  iin^atest  mission  work,  however,  is  the 
Home  Mis>ion  aniouL'  the  scattrn-d  Norwegian  innnitrrants. 

Sj/nndirnl  Stnt'istirs.  I-^ff."). — .\innial  l>enevolent  contributions, 
StV.».7S2  :  4  district  syno<ls.  with  L'^od  prosj)ects  for  the  tilth  in  the 
Atlantic  States  :  «>o')  congreL'ations,  2-'>l  onlained  ministers.  -'kS/JI^ 
communicant  meml>ers,  10o,(h>)  ^nils  and  V.^7  parocliial  teachers. 

The  Onhj  Lufhi  ran  Indian  Mi^iiui  in  America  is  conducted  by  the 
Synod,  since  l^><o.  at  Wittenberg.  Wis.  HniMing  dedicated  July 
4tli.     l><'<7.      The     schi^ol     uuches     the     common     branches     and 
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gminioAr,  Utiited  States  history,  drawing,  and  trainiiif^  in  Tocal 
and  inBtrnmeutal  mnaic,  including  an  octette  of  Indian  girb  and  a 
prcimiBirig  braes  band*  The  children  are  instrncted  daily  in 
religion  by  Superintendent  Larsen.  Devotional  eserciaea  are  held 
morning  and  evening,  and  a  Sabbath  school  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  pupils  receive  also  industrial  training,  the  boys 
taught    famiing,    gardening,   the  care  of   stock,  blaclcamitbing^ * 


jiKv.  M  r  T-  ■  ^  -     -  T  T'.  Kito  PR  sua, 

W  HllltfKitw   yc«.^  |M^»Mvui  of  Die  Norwoglao 
Xv  LutlMniti  Clitif«h  In  AtneTlr», 


EST.  uLatx  Tn^BKUft  womm 
Born  ftt  Beiieo*  Itarwuj,  Deeeaabcr  A 1 
On6  of  the  incai  tmxmJaent  Korwti 
Minlrten  In  Amerf  o*. 


carpentering,  imiuting,  etc*  The  girls  are  instructed  in  oookin^, 
laundi^ring,  needlework,  croehetiDg«  knitting,  and,  in  abort, 
everything  pertaining  to  housewifery. 

Daring  the  few  years  this  mission  has  existed  it  has  been 
greatly  en hiiiged,  various  buildings  have  been  added  inelndinga 
neat  chureb  which  was  erected  in  1891,  and  prepaimlkNM  are  ncm 
being  made  to  erect  abuUdiog  the  size  of  the  one  abovei  to  ba^ 
need  (or  school  roomsi  library  and  dormitory.  The  Indian  boys 
will  aesisl  in  this  undertaking  aa  they  also  have  in  the  past 
under  the  dtreciion  of  an  experienced  carpenter  This  being  a 
ooQlniol  school,  it  b  supported  partly  by  the  govemmenl  and 
partly  by  friends  of  the  mission. 
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The  sanitary  condition  has  been  nnqnestionably  good,  but 
one  death  having  occurred  aud  that  was  of  a  boy  who  wae  brought 
there  sickly  and  crippled,  having  received  injuries  at  his  former 
borne « 

The  Haugb  Norwegian  Lutheran   Synod* 

On  pages  293  and  294  we  gave  an  account  of  the  spiritnal 
awakening  in  Norway  under  the  reformer  Hauge  which  is  felt 


aEV.  (ESTEN   HANSEN, 

For  niAuy  y\nuA  i*Tfc«ident  of  tha  BAtxgt  Sjaod* 


fo-day  among  the  Northmen  everywhere  and  especially  in  the 
synod  that  bears  his  name.  Organized  as  early  as  1850  this 
pietistic  body  numbered  in  1892  eixty -eight  ministers,  196chQrches^ 
and  24,494  communicant  members.  Their  theological  seminary 
and  publishing  house  at  Red  Wiog,  Minn  ,  are  prospering.  Rev. 
A*  O,  Utheim,  of  Dawson,  Minn.,  is  president,  and  Rev*  O,  A* 
Ostby,  Faribault,  Minn ,  is  the  secretary. 

The  Norwegian  Lutheran  China  Mission  Society  of  America 
is  enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Hauge  Synod.  Revs,  O,  A. 
Ostby  and  A.  O.  Oppegaard,  editors  of  Kinatnissionaren,  published 
at  Madison »  Minn.,  are  both  members  of  the  Hauge  Synod,  On 
Easter,  April  2,  1^93,  their  Mission  House  in  Hankow*  China,  was 
dedicated  with  impressive  ceremonies^ 
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Dasish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ghubch  in  America. 

Neither  the  Daaes  nor  any  other  Lutheran  nationality  in 
America,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ever  forget  how  their  mother 
church  sacrificed  and  labored  in  order  to  introduce  the  goepel 
leaven  among  them  in  their  new  homes.  ^  On  page  275  some  of  the 
services  of  Denmark  to  her  emigrating  children  have  been  noticed, 
and  it  will  be  of  interest  now  to  see  how  these  few  people,  scattered 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  have  been  helping  themselves  in  their 
spiritual  work. 

Many  Danish  seamen  came  to  the  eastern  coast  cities  in  early 
days,  while  the  immigrant  settlers  arrived  during  recent  years. 
Among  the  first  church  workers  who  came  to  America  were  the 
following:  Rev.  C.  L.  Clausen  and  wife  in  1843;  Student  Martin 
Frederik  Sorensen  in  1844;  Mr.  Nicolaisen  in  1851,  who  in  1854 
went  to  Luzerne,  Benton  Co.,  Ea.,  and  was  licensed  by  the  English 
Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa;  and  Rasmus  Sorensen,  a  school  teacher, 
in  1852. 

The  settlers  increased  and  again  and  again  the  pitifol  cries 
went  across  the  ocean  to  the  church  of  Denmark,  "Come  over  and 
help  us!"  Those  cries  were  heard  and  printed  in  the  missioD 
papers  by  Dr.  Kalkar  and  discussed  at  the  church  and  missonary 
meetings,  and  as  a  result  one  pastor  after  another  was  commis- 
sioned to  America. 

In  IbTl  Revs.  A.  C.  L.  Grove-Rasmus,  A.  S.  Nielsen  and  R 
Andersen  joined  the  band  of  Danish  missionaries,  and  in  thf 
following  year  a  synodical  body  was  organized  under  the  name  o^ 
"The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America."  It  han 
prospered,  numbering  in  1892  tifty-seven  ministers,  100  churches, 
and  10,000  communicant  members.  It  supports  a  theological 
seminary  at  West  Denmark,  Wis ,  and  high  schools  or  academies 
at  Elkhorn,  la.,  Ashland,  Mich.,  Nysted,  Neb.,  and  Tyler,  Minn 
An  Orphan  Home,  the  Emigrant  House  at  Castle  Garden,  and  a 
Seamens'  Mission  in  New  York  city  are  aided.  The  foreign 
mission  fields  of  the  General  Council  among  the  Telegus  and  of 
the  Church  of  Denmark  among  the  Tamils  and  Santals  of  India 
receive  regular  and  liberal  ofiFeriugs  from  its  synodical  treasury. 
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iA!asH  Evangelical  Lutheran  Chuboh  Absocution 
IN  America. 


Rev.  C.  L.  Clausen,  a  Danish  Lutheran  pastor,  was  amnng 
the  first  to  preach  tht?  Word  of  God  among  the  Norwegians 
in  America.  Norwegian  Lutheran  pastors  in  return  were  the  first 
to  look  after  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Danish  immigrants*     In 

'the  year  18*)0  **  The  Scandinavian  Augustana  Synod"  was  organ- 
i7.ed  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixties  the  Norwegians  of  that 
synod  began  to  include  the  Danes  in  their  Christian  work  where- 
ever  an  opportunity  ^as  offered. 

In  1870  this  synod  was  divided  and  a  part  of  it  organized  as 
"The  Norwegian-Danish  Conference/*  As  the  name  indicates, 
the  Danes  had  a  brother  part  in  the  Conference,  although  the 
Norwegians  were  greatly  in   the  majority.      It   was,   however, 

I  thought  that  on  account  of  nationality  and  other  causes  it  would 

f be  better  for  the  Danes  to  work  separately  as  soon  as  they  became 
strong  enough  to  organize  a  synod  for  themselves.  This  sentiment 
grew  stronger  until  in  188t  the  Danes  withdrew  from  the  Confer- 
ence at  a  meeting  held  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  28  to  March  2. 
There  were  present  five  pastors  and  six  lay  delegates.  In 
September  they  permanently  organized  under  the  above  name. 
It  was  with  much  deliberation  and  prayer  that  they  took  this  step, 
Few  and  we^k  as  they  were,  with  much  hard  work  before  tbemi 
they  felt  that  their  all  must  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
At  the  time  of  organizing  there  were  nine  pastors  with  their 
stive  pastorates  and  800  communicant  members. 
The  few  wno  truly  believed  needed  to  be  edified  and  strength- 
ened, unbelievers  and  sleeping  ones  to  be  awakened  and  converted. 
The  children  and  the  young  were  to  be  instructed,  churches  were 

^to  be  built,  and  new  missions  started.  The  beginning  was  thus 
Bmall»  but  through  the  grace  of  God  its  growth  has  been  encour- 
aging. The  Association  now,  after  eight  years  of  work,  consists  of 
thirty  pastors  with  fifty-four  organised  congregations  and  twenty- 
three  mission  or  preaching  stations;  about  3,600  communicant 
members  and  fifteen  parochial  schools  and  sixty  Sunday  schools 
with  1,500  children.  To  the  glory  of  God  it  must  be  said  that  He 
has  used  the  Association  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  many 
souls,  so  that  many,  who  were  in  bondage  in  the  service  of  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  their  own  flesh,  now  rejoice  in  the  liberty  of 
serving  the  living  God,  who  has  given  His  only  Son  for  their 
salvation. 
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The  Association  has  two  papers:  Kirkebladel,  a  semi-monthlj 
church  paper;  and  Baerneblaciet,  a  weekly  Sunday  Bchool  paper. 
It  has  a  publishing  committee  which  prints,  buys  and  Belli 
religious  literature.  It  has  published  a  number  of  tract&  Their 
Trinity  Seminary  at  Blair,  Neb.,  costing  S8,000  and  beautifol^ 
located,  was  dedicated  October  21, 1886. 


Icelandic  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod. 

Perhaps  Iceland  is  the  most  exclusively  Lutheran  coantry  bi 
the  world.  Everything  there  is  Lutheran  as  we  have  seen  in  a 
former  chapter.  It  would  be  strange  if  some  of  those  Beafarinic 
islanders  had  not  in  course  of  time  emigrated  to  a  warmer  climatft 
and  still  more  strange  would  it  be  if  they  should  not  OMCt 
Lutheran  altars  and  pulpits  wherever  they  made  new  homea 

At  present  10,000  Icelanders  live  in  North  America,  and  in 
1885  four  ministers  and  some  laymen  organized  a  full  fledged 
synod  with  all  the  functions  necessary  for  self-government  and 
self-propagation.  Its  present  strength  is  six  pastors,  twenty-thren 
congregations  and  2,S50  communicant  members. 

Congregations  are  found  in  North  Dakota  at  Cashel,  Gaidai. 
Hallson,  Mountain,  Pembina,  Vidalin  and  Thingvalla;  in  Minne 
sota:  Minneota,  Lincoln,  Vesturheim  and  Marshall;  in  Manitoba. 
Can.:  Winnipeg  (980  members),  Glenboro,  Liberty  Church. 
Ames,  Skaptason  on  the  Icelandic  river,  Breidavik,  Big  Island. 
Brothers,  Willow  Creek  and  Brandon;  and  in  Assiniboia,  Thing 
valla  Colony,  200  members. 

These  Lutherans  have  also  suffered  from  the  spirit  that 
compasses  "land  and  sea  to  make  a  proselyte."  One  organize*! 
effort  bears  the  contradictory  name,  '*Tlie  Martin  Luther  Icelandic 
Presbyterian  Cliurrh  of  Winnipeg." 

The  bright  blue-painted  Lutheran  church  of  W^innipeg  i* 
headquarters  for  tlie  Icelanders  in  America.  The  immigrantu 
tarry  there  for  a  season  and  after  spi-nding  ample  time  in  selectin:^ 
their  gnnmd  t*i«'y  settle  in  colonies. 

The  American  Icelandic  College  will  be  a  reality  from  present 
indieati-nifl.     Tlit*.  synod   is   very  active   in   home  missions.     Itn 
mission  among  their  deluded  countrymen  in  irtah,  under  Rev.  R 
Kunolfson  of  Spanish  Forks,  is  quite  successful.     Utah  may  boast 
ijf  at  least  on»*  Icelandic  Lutheran  church  and  parsonage. 
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IcelaQders  everywhere  in  America  and  in  Iceland  celebrated 
last  year  with  jubilant  festivities  the  350th  anniversary  of  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures  into  Icelandic.  They  are  a  Bible- 
reading  people.     See  pages  389  to  396. 

FlKNISH  OB   "SUOMi"    EVANGEI.ICAL   LUTHEBAN   SyNOD. 

The  Finns  are  among  the  last  European  nations  to  emigrate 
to  America.  Being  as  numerous  and  as  loyal  Lutherans  as  the 
Norwegians,  they  promise  to  become  an  important  factor  in 
American  Lutheran  ism. 

The  first  Lutheran  church  edifice  erected  in  Wyoming  was  by 
the  coal  mining  Finns  of  Carbon  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
and  later  another  large  Finnish  Lutheran  church  was  erected  in 
the  extreme  western  part  for  the  miners  in  the  growing  city  of 
Bock  Springs.  A  strong  congregation  exists  in  Afito^i£^  Ore. 
A  community  of  Finlanders  in  Klikatat  county,  Wash.,  is  described 
to  be  very  industrious.  There  is  no  season  in  which  they  are  idle. 
During  the  run  of  salmon  they  work  at  the  canneries  and  fisheriee. 
When  winter  comes  they  are  in  the  timber  cutting  rEiile,  posts  and 
fueL  A  Finnish  Lutheran  seamen's  missionary  is  supported  by 
the  fatherland  at  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific  seaports. 

These  Lutherans  are  not  confined  to  the  far  West  A  Finnish 
Lutheran  Seamen's  pastor  is  also  stationed  at  New  York  to  labor 
among  his  seamen  countrymen  along  the  Atlantic  coast  The 
twenty^sixth  Lutheran  congregation  organized  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  was  Finnish.  The  Zion's  Finnish  Lutheran  congre- 
gation in  Chicago  has  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  !S12,000  church. 
Another  congregation  was  incorporated  in  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  June 
9,  1892.  One  church  exists  in  Dakota  and  no  less  than  ten 
Finnish  Lutheran  congregations  are  flourishing  on  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of 
Houghton  county,  Mich.,  being  from  Finland.  Other  churches 
are  found  at  Ashtabula,  O.,  Burton,  O.,  and  in  Wisconsin. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  75,000  Finlanders  live  in  the 
United  States.  Their  Lutheran  Synod,  organized  in  December, 
1889,  numbers  six  pastors,  thirty-three  preaching  points  and 
twenty- three  congregatiofts.  Rev.  J.  G,  Nikander,  Calumet,  Mich  , 
is  the  honored  president  and  Rev.  K.  L.  Tolonen  of  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  the  secretary.  The  institution  of  learning  just  founded  in 
North  St  Paul,  Minn.,  will  give  a  new  impetus  to  their  work* 
Their  church  papers  and  literature  are  improving  and  they  are 
also  finding  a  larger  circulation. 
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Slavonian  and  Slovak  Lutherans  in  America. 

We  will  now  consider  the  Latherans  of  nationalities  in  North 
America  who  are  not  yet  organized  into  a  synod  of  their  own 
native  tongne.  For  since  there  are  Lutherans  in  all  lands,  we 
consequently  find  representatives  of  all  lands  among  the  Lutherans 
in  America. 


REV.    CAUL    HOUACK. 

Born  at  Kteni^'gratz,  Bohemia,  May  y,  IS'x..     Arrive<i  in  New  York  in  1882. 

Tlie  first  Slavonian  EvanKClical  Lulhcra'.i  Minister 

in  America. 

The  organized  Slovakian  congregation  among  the  coal  miners 
in  Freeland,  Nanticoke  and  Mt.  Carmel  in  Pennsylvania  were 
served  for  a  time  by  Rev.  Novomesky.  They  are  poor  but  they 
love  the  Gospel  and  are  willing  to  contribute  to  its  support 
Others  are  found  in  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 

In  the  city  of  Streator,  111.,  many  Slavonian  miners  and 
others  had  settled  and  in  March,  1887,  Rev.  Carl  Horack  was 
called  as  their  pastor.  The  congregation  increased  and  on  April 
12,  1891,  their  fine  Lutheran  church  was  consecrated.  It  is  a 
building  of  which  all  the  Slavonians  of  America  as  well  as  of 
their  fatherland  may  feel  justly  proud.  Streator  has  thus  become 
the  headtjuarters  for  the  Lutheran  church  work  among  the 
Slavonians  in  the  west.  Pastor  Horack  belongs  to  the  German 
Iowa  Svncnl. 
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The  center  of  the  Lutheran  work  among  the  Hangarians  and 
iSIavonians  in  the  east  is  Braddock  near  Pittsburg,  in  charge  of 
Pastor  L.  Novomesky  of  the  General  Council  Pittsburg  Synod. 
Besides  serving  his  flourishing  congregation  in  Braddock  and 
«ome  mission  points,  he  edits  since  1892  the  only  Lutheran 
Hungarian  church  paper  in  America,  known  as  the  Amerikansky 
Evangelik,  Thus  gradually  this  nationality  is  also  being  equipped 
to  spread  the  Beformation  truths  in  this  free  soil,  for  among 

them  also, 

"  Ood*8  Word  ace*.  Liuther's  doctrine  pure 
Must  to  eternity  endure.'* 

Bev.  Eolbenbeyer  of  Hungary  has  lately  been  called  to 
minister  to  the  Lutheran  Hungarians  in  New  York  City  and 
vicinity. 

French  Lutherans  in  America. 

Bev.  G.  J.  Kannmacher,  of  Bockford,  111.,  wrote  us  last  July 
In  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry:  '^  I  will  not  let  the  night  pass 
mthout  returning  to  you  my  kindest  and  heartiest  feelings  and 
thanks  for  your  noble  enterprise.  Loving  my  Lutheran  brethren 
cif  all  nations  and  languages,  my  aim  is  to  unite  the  French 
speaking  people,  who  for  ten  years  have  been  in  this  country 
without  hearing  a  French  seimon.  Here  in  Rockford  we  have 
about  fifty  souls,  and  yesterday  I  started  a  French  school  during 
the  summer  vacation.  I  have  also  succeeded  in  gathering  a 
French  congregation  in  Elgin,  111.,  where  we  have  a  chapel  and  a 
good  organization.  In  September  I  intend  to  look  after  other 
French  settlements  in  Indiana.'' 

In  Woolstock,  Wright  Co.,  la.,  some  thirty  French  Lutheran 
Ibmilies,  who  understand  no  other  language  than  French,  have 
f>rganized  a  congregation. 

Some  German  pastors,  as  Rev.  V.  P.  Gossweiler,  of  Mankato, 
Minn.,  who  started  a  French  Lutheran  paper,  are  able  to  preach 
In  French,  while  the  most  French  Lutherans  come  from  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  and  unite  with  German  Lutheran  congregations. 

Lett  and  Wend  Lutherans  in  America. 

Bev.  G.  Strieker,  of  Meyersville,  De  Witt  Co.,  Tex.,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Texas  Synod,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  says:  "Some 
Letts  are  found  here  and  there  in  Texas,  but  they  belong  to  the 
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German  Lutheran  congregations  and  their  children  seldom  know 
the  Lettish  language.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Wend 
Lutherans  who  live  in  Texas." 

The  Letts  in  the  city  of  Boston  are  organized  into  a  congre- 
gation and  worship  in  Pastor  Biewend's  church.  They  understand 
Qerman  but  are  anxious  to  secure  a  pastor  of  their  own  tongue. 


Bohemian  Lutherans  in  America. 

The  Minnesota  Synod  of  the  Synodical  Conference  is  taking: 
the  lead  in  giving  the  Word  and  Sacraments  to  the  Bohemian 
Lutherans  in  the  Northwest  For  years  the  Synod  has  been 
carrying  on  this  work  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  when» 
quite  a  satisfactory  beginning  has  been  made  in  establishing  a 
congregation.  The  missionary  has  extended  his  labors  far  and 
near,  being  frequently  called  to  preach  in  the  Bohemian  languagi* 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Some  are  also  found  in  the  southwest  Rev.  Strieker,  presi- 
dent  of  the  Texas  Synod,  writes  that  the  Bohemians  in  Texas,  who 
belong  to  the  Lutheran  church,  are  served  by  the  German  pastoni 
either  in  their  own  or  in  the  German  language. 

The  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Immigrant  Mis 
SIONARY  Society  was  organized  at  Tekamah,  Neb.,  September  24. 
1883.  It  has  as  its  objects:  to  co-operate  with  all  existing  organ 
izations  and  efforts  of  church  work,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  immigrants,  without  regard  to  synod  o) 
language;  to  interest  our  American  and  European  pastors  and 
congregations  in  holding  their  emigrants  true  to  their  church;  U^ 
secure  and  circulate  Lutheran  tracts  and  literature  in  their  midst. 
to  encourage  all  work  for  them  while  emigrating,  as  they  leave 
home,  at  the  harbors,  depots,  and  settlements;  to  labor  to  influence 
all  to  settle  only  where  they  will  find  their  church,  or  where  undei 
some  consideration,  their  church  will  be  secured  to  them;  tc 
devise  and  execute  the  best  means  by  which  English  Lutheran 
congregations  may  reach  those  uncared  for;  and  to  labor  to  unite 
all  Lutherans  more  through  our  work  of  love. 

Membership, — Annual,  $1;  life,  $10;  honorary,  $5.  President. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Lenker,  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  secretary.  Rev.  A.  B 
Shrader,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 


Lutheran  Parochial  Schools. 


The  Lutheran  Church  of  America  employs  one  agency  in  its 
ifork  of  which  other  Protestant  denominations  know  little.  This 
iH  the  parochial  school  According  to  the  United  States  census  of 
1890, 141,388,  or  at  this  writing  150,000,  children  are  being  educated 
ia  Lutheran  parochial  schools,  and,  particularly  in  the  West,  these 
schools  are  growing  rapidly.  The  total  number  of  parochial 
school  teachers  is  given  at  1,700.  In  addition  to  these  many 
pastors  themselves  (in  the  Missouri  Synod  alone  720)  teach  such 
ipchools.  Whenever  a  congregation  is  too  weak  to  support  both  a 
p»astor  and  a  teacher,  the  former  takes  charge  of  the  school  a  part 
of  the  year.  There  are  scores  of  poorly  paid  pastors  in  the  West, 
who  teach  from  four  to  five  days  a  week,  preach  two  and  even 
three  times  on  Sunday,  and  have  in  addition  more  or  less  pastoral 
work  to  perform. 

The  1,700  parochial  school  teachers  are  found  almost  entirely 
in  the  non-English  portions  of  the  church.  The  Missouri  Synod, 
entirely  German,  has  735  teachers;  the  Wisconsin  Synod,  65;  the 
Minnesota  Synod,  14;  the  Michigan  Synod,  9;  the  English 
Missouri  Synod,  1;  the  two  large  Norwegian  bodies,  700;  the  Ohio 
Synod,  75;  the  Buffalo  Synod,  6;  the  German  Iowa  Synod,  28;  the 
Danish  Synods,  25;  the  Pennsylvania  Ministerium,  29;  the  Minis- 
terium  of  New  York,  50;  the  English  District  Synod  of  Ohio,  2; 
the  Swedish  Augustana  Synod,  365  teachers;  the  Wartburg  Synod, 
7;  and  the  German  Synod  of  Nebraska,  20.  In  the  United  Synod 
cif  the  South  not  a  single  parochial  school  is  reported. 

Some  of  these  schools  are  very  large.  The  one  connected 
with  Pastor  Aug.  Beinke's  congregation  in  Chicago  has  an  attend- 
ance of  1,100.  In  Chicago  there  are  86  Lutheran  teachers;  in 
Milwaukee,  62;  in  Cleveland,  30;  in  Ft.  Wayne,  22;  in  Detroit, 
21;  in  St.  Louis,  27.  Special  schools  for  the  education  of  young 
men    for  this    work    have  been  established  in  various  places. 
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Early  Teutonic 3> 

First  to  America 3k 

And  Lutherans 40,  41 

England 561-582 

Reformation  in,  561,  Germans  in,  662, 
Norwegian.s  in.  .^69,  Swedes  in,  571, 
Danes  in,  574,  Finns  in,  578.  Schools  in, 

565.  German  Conference  in  ri«i5 

EngllMh  .Mission,  Mo.  Syucxl KX) 

Epileptic  InstitutioLS w 

Espiri to  Santo 751 

Enhonia 4:i2,  43:5,  4 Irt.  447 

Europe 5'>5*i 

Evanue'ical  Leagne 1I5 

Faroe  Islands S97 

Fatherland  Missionary  Society  of  Swe<len  .ViO 
Mission  in  India  iW7.  Ejist  Africa.  0«V8.    .. 

Fiji  Islands 719 

Finland .'^»99-ll9 

I>in<l  and  Peop'e  899,  Christiania-ii  401, 
Reformation.  4(r2,  Paro<hial  40^,  Ednca. 
tlon  4a>.  Deaconesses.  4a').  Inner  Mission 
40t').  Ijipp  Mission  40S,  Snmiay  Schools 
4(»9,  Church  Extensit.n  410.  Dia.«sporH,  410, 
Kmigrant.*<411.  S*-amen.  11*2,  Jewi.«.h  Mis- 
sions 414,  Fon'iu'U  Missions,  414.  Litera- 

ure.  41X 

Finni.^h  Synod  in  America «2S 

Fiellhti'dt  .Mission  8<hool a'«j 

Fliedner,  Pa«ior  lJl-r-»  <ji'..  »-*> 

Flower  Mission :ij) 

ForelfTU  Missions  - 

Early  rjiristian 2? 

Early  Lutheran i»7 

Eitrh'teenth  Century 3i> 

Nin<'t*>enth  Cvntury .^i 

Statistics  of  Lutheran,  1889 :;i 
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f^oreign  Mistons^Con tinned. 

Gifts  for,  bv  Diaspora 32 

Latheran  Oontribations  to,  in  Men^ 32 

Contribations  to,  in  Litemture 34 

Relation  to  Diaspora 34 

Foreign  Missions— Germany  ^ 214-237 

Leipsic  Society  214,  Berlin  Society  217, 
Gossner  Society -Z20,  Hermannsburg  Soci- 
ety 224.  Rhenish  Society  225.  Basel  Soci- 
ety 227.  North  German  Society  230,  Neu- 
endettelsau  Society  231.  General  Protest- 
ant Society  232,  East  Friesland  Society 

233,  St.  Chrischona  233.  Jerusalem  Union 

234,  Berlin  Society  for  East  Africa  235, 
Bavarian  Society  236,  Women's  Society 
for  Orient  236,    Women's   Society   for 

China  237,  Moravian  Society  237 

Denmark  278,  Norway  332.  Sweden  375, 
FinUnd  414.  Poland  428,  Russia  454,  Aus- 
tria 469.  France 543,  Holland  557.  Georgia 
626,  India  629.  China  639,  Japan  615,  Bar- 
bary  Stotes  658,  East  Africa  666,  South 
Africa  685,  Madagascar  689,  Australia 
714,  New  Guinea  721,  Borneo  and  Suma- 
tra 72'%,  South  America  758.  North  Amer- 
ica 779,  787,  796,  800,  8W,  810,  813,  816,  819 

France 533-544 

Reformation  533.  Parochial  535,  Paris 
535.  Education  537,  Home  Missions  538, 
Diaspora  Missions  538,  Scandinavian 
Seamen's  Mission  541,  Foreign  Missions 

MS,  Uterature  543. 

Fiancke.. 30 

Frankftirt.  in  Africa 676 

Freedmen,  Missions  Among 796,  807 

^French  Lutherans  In  America 825 

Galats. 498,  499 

Galicia 460 

Gallnenkirche 465 

General  Ooonca 783 

Home  MiMions  786,  Emigrant  Missions 
787,  Deaconess  Work  787.  Mission  in  India 

687 

General  Synod 779 

Mission  in  India  637,  Foreign  Missions 
779,  Home  Missions  780,  Church  Exten- 
sion 780,  Bdncation  781,  Publication  781 

Geneva.... 523 

G^rgia,  Asia.. 623-626 

Germans  623,  C-harity  626,  Foreign  Mis- 

dons,  626 

^rmany 50-238 

Wameck  on  Proselyting  50.  Parochial  52, 
Lotherans  53,  Changes  of  Faith  56,  Offer- 
ings 56k  Church  Attendance  61,  Luther 
Jubilee  62.  Education  62.  Universities  64, 
Inner  Missions  67-120.  Bible  Societies  96, 
City  Missions  102.  Church  Aid  Socie^ 
114.  Ev.  League  115.  Luther  Fund  116, 
f  hnrch  Mnsic  117.  Society  of  Reforma. 
tion  Historr  120.  Deaconess  Work  121-150, 
Diaspora  Missions  151-170,  G.  Adolphus 
Socie^  151-161.  Lutheran  Lord's  Treas- 
ury 16^-170,  Emigrants  171-186,  Church 
Extension  186  20£  Jewish  Missions  208- 

214,  Fnreign  Misrions  214  238.. 

Gettysboig « 767 

ehent..:. 549 

Girto  Schools 80 

Glaagow. 591.597 

Go3e 568, 578.  579 

Gosner  Misrionaiy  Society.^ 220.  632 

Gotteskasfen 162 

GmngenKmth.  Scotlaiid,^ 594,  595 

Gnat  Britain  (See  England,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  Wales) 

Gieeoe. MS 

Greek  Lntheimn  Ghmchealn  Russia. 449 

Greenland .278-280,  282 

Greenwich ^75 

Grimsby ^ 56^,  572.  576.  579 

Orimsey  Island 8W 
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Guelma.. 6'6 

Guiana,  British. 731-734 

Guntur  MissioB  of  General  Synod  in  India  637 

Gustavus  Adolphus  Society 151 

Haifa 601 

Hague 553 

Halle- 70-97 

Halle-Danish  Missionaries 30, 214,  278,  630 

Hamburg,  New,  South  America. 737 

Hankow 644 

Hanover,  New,  in  Africa 678 

Harbor  Mission  (See  Seamen's  Mission) 554 

Harms 180,  223,  634.  681 

Hartlepool 567 

Harvesters,  in  Germany 88 

Hauge  Synod 819 

Mfislon  in  China 641 

Havre Ml 

Hawaiian  Islands 725 

Hebrews  (See  Jewish  Missions) 

Hebron 604 

Helenendorf 623 

Heligoland 559 

Helsingfors.  Finland,  ...403, 404, 406, 410,  411  418 

Hereroland 417,  683 

Hermannsburg  Mis.  Soc'y...l80, 223, 634, 681,  714 

Hlndooetan  (See  India) 

Historical  Society 120,  782 

Holland 551  557 

Reformation  in,  561.  Parochial  551,  Dia- 
spora 553,  Seamen's  Missions  554,  Foreign 
Missions  557,  Holland  Lutherans  in  8 

America  731 

Holy  Land 601 

Home  Missions  (See  Inner  Missions) 

67,  256,  314.  356,  406,  446,  475,  780,  786,  796 

Honolulu 725 

Hotteniott 651 

Hudson  Bay,  First  Lutheran  preacher 264 

Hull 568,572,575.  678 

Hungary 471-495 

People  471.  Reformation  471,  Parochial 
175.  Education  477. 483,  Inner  Mission  479, 
485,  Deaconness  work  481,  485,  Transyl- 
vania 483,  Croatia  487,  Bosnia  491 

Iceland 389-396 

People  389,  Discovery  of  America  by.  389 
Reformation  390,  Parochial  892,  Parson- 
age in,  X92,  Bishop  PJetursson  394,  Edu- 
cation  395.  Bible  Societies  395,  Orimsey 

Island,  396 

Icelandic  Sjmod  in  America 822 

Idiot  Institution 93 

Illiteracy.  Low  in  Lutheran  Lands. 66 

Immanuel  Synod 766 

Independent  Lutheran  Bodies,  Germany..    61 
Independent  Pastors  and  Churches,  U.  S..  766 

India.... 629-638 

(jermans  and  Scandinavians  629,  For- 
eign Missions  629,  Lutheran  the  first 
missionaries  to  630,  Leipsic  Society  631, 
Gossner  Society  632,  Basel  634.  Scandi- 
navian Santol  634,  Swedish  Societies637. 
General   Synod   637,    General  Council 

637,  Women's  Work  for,  638 

Indians.  Work  Among 763, 810.  816 

Inner  Missions^ 
Germany  67,  Denmark  256,  Norway  814, 
Sweden  356,  Finland  406,  Poland  423, 
Russia  445,  447,  Austria  465,  Hungary 
479,  Transylvania  485,  France  638,  Uni- 
ted States  780,  786,  796,  808.  807,  810,  812. 

815 

Inns.  Christian 79 

Insane  Institutions 94 

Institutum  Judaicum..    208 

Iowa,  German  Synod  of. 808 

Ireland 589 

Deaconess  Work 589 

Irkutsk 648 

Islington,  liondon 562 


